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PEEFACE TO THE TENTH EDITION 

Since this work was first published, twenty-one years ago, 
several naturalists have visited the Archipelago; and in order 
to give my readers the latest results of their researches I have 
added footnotes whenever my facts or conclusions have been 
modified by later discoveries. I have also made a few verbal 
alterations in the text to correct any small errors or obscurities. 
These corrections and additions are however not numerous, and 
the work remains substantially the same as in the early editions. 
I may add that my complete collections of birds and ])utterflies 
are now in the British Museum. 

Paekstoxe, Doiiset, 

Ootoher, 1890. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


My readers will naturally ask why I have delayed writing 
this book for six years after my return; and I feel l^ound to 
give them full satisfaction on this point. 

When I reached England in the spring of 1862,1 found myself 
surrounded by a room full of packing-cases, containing the col¬ 
lections that I had from time to time sent home for my private 
use. These comprised nearly three thousand bird-skins, of about 
a thousand species; and at least twenty thousand beetles and 
butterflies, of about seven thousand species; besides some quad¬ 
rupeds and land-shells. A large proportion of these I had not 
seen for years; and in my then weak state of health, the un¬ 
packing, sorting, and arranging of such a mass of specimens 
occupied a long time. 

I very soon decided, that until I had clone something towards 
naming and describing the most important groups in my col¬ 
lection, and had worked out some of the more interesting 
problems of variation and geographical distribution, of which 
I had bad glimpses while collecting them, I would not attempt 
to publish my travels. I could, indeed, at once have printed 
my notes and journals, leaving all reference to questions of 
natural history for a future work; but I felt that this would 
be as unsatisfactory to myself as it would be disappointing to 
my friends, and uninstruetive to the public. 

Since my return, up to 1868 , I have published eighteen! 
papers, in the Transacfi,ons or Proceedings of the Linmnan 
Zoological and Entomological Societies, describing or cata¬ 
loguing portions of my collections; besides twelve others 
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in various scientific periodicals, on more general subjects 
connected with them. 

Nearly two thousand of ray Coleoptera, and many hundreds 
of my butterflies, liave been already ■ described by various 
eminent naturalists, British and foreignbut a much larger 
number remains undescribed. Among those to whom science 
is most indebted for this laborious work, I must name Mr. F. P. 
Pascoe, late President of the Entomological Society of London, 
who has almost completed the classification and description of 
my large collection of Longieorn beetles (now in his possession), 
comprising more than a thousand species, of which at least nine 
hundred were previously undescribed, and new to European 
cabinets. 

The remaining orders of insects, comprising probably more 
than two thousand species, are in the collection of Mr. William 
Wilson Saunders, who has caused the larger portion of them to 
be described by good entomologists. The Hymenoptera alone 
amounted to more than nine hundred species, among which were 
two hundred and eighty different kinds of ants, of which two 
hundred were new. 

The six years’ delay in publishing my travels thus enables 
me to give what I hope may he an interesting and instructive 
sketch of the main results yet arrived at by the study of my 
collections ; and as the countries I have to describe are not 
much visited or written about, and their social and physical 
conditions are not liable to rajpid change, I l)elieve and hope 
that my readers will gain much more than they will lose, by 
not having read my book six years ago, and by this time 
perhaps forgotten all about it. 

I must now say a few words on the plan of my work. 

]\'ly journeys to the various islands were regulated by the 
seasons and the means of conveyance. I visited some islands 
two or three times at distant interv'als, and in some cases had to 
make the sar’iie voyage four times over. A cln'onological ar¬ 
rangement would have puzzled my readers. They would never 
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have known where they were; and my frequent references to 
the groups of islands, classed in accordance with the peculiarities 
of their animal productions and of their human inhabitants, 
would have been hardly intelligible. I have adojjted,' thei'e- 
fore, a geographical, zoological, and ethnological arrangement, 
passing from island to island in wdiat seems the most natiu’al 
succession, while I transgress the order in which I myself visited 
them as little as possible. 

I divide the Archipelago into five groups of islands, as 
follow :— 

I. The I^tdo-Malay Islands : comprising the Malay Penin¬ 

sula and Singapore, Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. 

II. The Timoe Group: comprising the islands of Timor, 
Flores, Sumbawa, and Lombock, with several smaller 
ones. 

III. Celebes : comprising also the Sula Islands and Bouton. 

IV. The M0LUCC.4.N Group:' comprising Bourn, Ceram, 
Batchiau, Gilolo, and Morty; with the smaller islands 
of Ternate, Tidore, Maldan, Kaida, Amboyna, Banda, 
Goram, and Matabello. 

V The Papuan Group : conq^rismg the great island (jf 
JNew Guinea, with the Aru Island!?, Mysol, Salwatty, 
Waigioii, and several others. The Kd Islands are de¬ 
scribed with this group on account of their ethnology, 
though zoologically and geographically they belong to 
the Moluccas. 

The chapters relating to tlie separate islands of eacli of these 
groups are followed hy one on the IMatural History of that 
group ; and the work may thus be divided into five i>arts, eacli 
treating-of one of the natural divisions of the Archipelago. 

The first chapter is an introductory one, on the Physical 
Geography of the whole region ; and the last is a general 
sketch of the Races of Alan in the Archipelago and the sur¬ 
rounding countries. With this explanation, and a reference to 
the Alaps which illustrate the w’ork, 1 trust tliat my rciaders 
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■will always know wliere tliey are, and in wliat direction 
they are going. 

I am well aware that my book is far too small for the extent 
of the subjects it touches upon. It is a mere sketch ; but so far 
as it goes I have endeavoured to make it an accurate one. 
Almost the whole of the narrative and descriptive portions 
were written on the spot, and have had little more than verbal 
alterations. The chapters on Natural History, as well as many 
passages in other parts of the work, have' been written in the 
hope of exciting an interest in the various questions connected 
with the origin of species and their geographical distribution. 
In some cases I have been able to explain my views in detail; 
while in others, owing to the greater complexity of the subject, 
I have thought it better to confine myself to a statement of the 
more interesting facts of the problem, whose solution is to be 
found in the principles developed by Mr. Darwin in his various 
works. The numerous illustrations will, it is believed, add 
much to the interest and value of the hook. They have been 
made from my own sketches, from x^kotographs, or from speci¬ 
mens ; and such subjects only have been chosen as would really 
illustrate the narrative or the descriptions. 

I have to thank Messrs. Walter and Henry Woodbury, whose 
acquaintance I had the pleasure of making in Java, for a 
number of photographs of scenery and of natives, which have 
been of the greatest assistance to me. Mr. William Wilson 
Saunders has kindly allowed me to figure the curious horned 
flies j and to Mr. Pascoe I am indebted for a loan of two of the 
very rare Longiconis which appear in. the plate of Bornean 
beetles. All the other specimens figured are in my own 
collection. 

As the main object of all my journeys was to ol:)tain specimens 
of natural history, both for iny private collection and to supply 
duplicates to museums and amateurs, I will give a general 
statement of the number of specimens I collected, and which 
reached home in good condition. I must premise that I 
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generally employed one or two, and sometimes three Malay 
servants to assist me; and for three years had the services of a 
young Englishman, Mr. Charles Allen. I was just eight years 
away from England, but as I travelled about fourteen thousand 
miles within tlie Arcliipelago, and made sixty or seventy 
separate journeys, each involving some preparation and loss 
of time, I do not think that more than six years were 
really occupied in collecting. 

I find that my Eastern collections amounted to ; 

310 speciinen.s of Mammalia. 


100 — 

Reptile 

8,050 — 

Birds. 

7,500 — 

SheU-s. 

13,100 — 

Lepidoptera, 

88,200 — 

Coleoptera, 

13,400 — 

other Insects. 


125,660 .specimens of natural history. 

It now only remains for me to thank all those friends to 
whom I am indebted for assistance or information. My thanks 
are more especially due to the Council of the Eoyal Geographic<al 
Society, through whose valuable recommendations I obtained. 
important aid from our own Government and from that of 
Holland ; and to Mr. William Wilson Saunders, whose kind and 
liberal encouragement in the early portion of my journey was 
of great service to me. I am also greatly indebted to Mr, 
Samuel Stevens (who acted as my agent), both for the care lie 
took of my collections, and for the untiring assiduity with whicli 
he kept me supplied, both with useful information, and with 
whatever necessaries I required. 

I trust that these, and all other friends who have been in any 
way interested in my travels and collections, may derive from 
the perusal of my book some faint reflexion of tlie pleasures I 
myself enjoyed amid the scenes and objects it describes. 
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THE MALAY AECHIPELAGO. 


CHAPTEU I 

PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 


iF'we look at a globe or a map < I \\r iK-inbplicrr, we 

shall perceive between Asia and Aii‘'liV(li;i/i tiiniiJ.K'i'oi Lirg'/ana 
small islands, forming a connected group distinct_ from those 
great masses,of land, and having little connexion with either ot 
them. Situated upon the Equator, and bathed by the tepid 
water of the great tropical oceans, this region enjoys a climate 
more imiformlybot and moist than alroost any other part ot the 
globe, aiid teeins with natural productions which are elsewhere 
unknown. The richest of fruits and the most precious oi spices 
are here indigenous. It produces the giant flowers ot the 
Eafliesia, the great i.'rvrii-\viiim'd Ornithoptera (princes among 
tlie butterfly tribes), the man-like Orang-Utan, and the gorgeous 
Birds of Paradise. It is inhabited by a peculiar and inieresting 
race of mankind-the Malay, found nowhere beyond the limits 
of tills insular tract, which has hence been named the iuaiay 


To the ordinary Eiiglislim;i,n this is perliaps the least known 
part of tlie globe. Our possessions in it are few and scanty; 
scarcely any of our travellers go to explore it; and m many 
collections of maps it is almost ignored, being divided between 
Asia and the Pacific Islands.^ It thus happens that few persons 
realize that, as a whole, it is comparable with the primary 
divisions of the globe, and that some of its separate islands arc 
larger than France or tlie Austrian empire. The traveller, how¬ 
ever, soon i. uiiiii-'’ different ideas. He sails for days, or even 
for weeks, (I..- shores of one of these great islands, often 
so great that its inhabitants believe,it to be a vast continent. 
■He finds that voyages among, these islands are commonly 


1 Since, the <■ 


sLitlisliniont. ..f tlio UrlUsli North Ihrt'iifO the reA')" ’s more 
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reckoned by weeks and months,- and that theii- several in¬ 
habitants are often as little known to each other as are the 
native races of the northern to those of the soiithei'n continent 
of America. He soon comes to look upon this region as one apart 
from the rest of the world with its own races of men and its own 
aspects of nature; with its own ideas, feelings, customs, and 
inodes of speecli, and with a climate, vegetation, and a)iimated 
life altogether peculiar to itself. 

From many points of view these islands form one compact 
geographical whole, and as such they have always been treated 
by travellers and men of science; but a more careful and de¬ 
tailed study of them under various aspects, reveals the unex¬ 
pected fact that they are divisible into two portions nearly 
equal in extent, which widely differ in tlieir natural products, 
and really form parts of two of the jirimary divisions of tlie 
earth. I have been able to prove this in considerable detail Toy 
my observations on the natural history of the various parts of 
the Archipelago ; and as in the de.-,<-rii)finn of ray travels and 
residence in the several islands I shall liave to refer continually 
to this view, and adduce facts in support of it, I have thouglit 
it advisable to commence with a general sketcli'of such of the 
main features of the Malayan region as will render the facts 
hereafter brought forward more interesting, and their bearing 
on tlie general question more easily imderstood. I proceed, 
therefore, "to sketch the limits and extent of the Archipelago, 
and to point out the more striking features of its geology, 
physical geogi'av'hs, •'.i-'..*-! ili-.n. and animal life. 

Definitmi and tl. . . I''. „• reasons which depend mainly 

on tlie distribution of animal life, I consider the Malay Arclii- 
pelago to include the Malay Peninsula as far as Tenasserim, aud 
the Nicobar Islands on the west, the Philippines on the iiortli, 
'and the Solomon Islands beyond New Guinea, on the east. All 
'the great islands included within these limits are connected 
together by innumerable smaller ones, so that no one of them 
seems to be distinctly separated from the rest. "With but few 
exceptions, all enjoy an uniform and very similar climate, and 
are covered with a luxuriant forest vegetation. Whether wo 
stud}'-their form and distribution on maps, or actually travel 
from island to island, our hrst impression will be that tliey form 
a connected whole, all the parts of which are intimately related 
to each other. 

Ex/eyit of the Archipelago and Mands.~The Malay Archipelago 
extends for more than 4,000 miles in length from east to w'ost, 
and IS about 1,300 in breadth from north to south. It would 
stretch over an expanse equal to that of all Europe from the 
extreme west far into Central Asia, or would cover tlie widest 
parts of South America-, and extend far beyond the land into 
the i acihc and Atlantic oceans., It includes three islands larger 
Britain; and in one of them, Borneo, the whole of 
the British Isles might be set down, and would be surrounded 
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by a sea of forests. New Guinea, 11--ii-J. 1. -s cou^pact in shape, 
is probably larger than Borneo. is about equal in 

extent to (Glreat Britain ; Java, Luzon, and Celebes are each 
about the size of Ireland. Eighteen more islands are, on the 
average, as large as Jamaica; more than a hundred are as large 
as the Isle of Wight; while the isles and islets of smaller size are 
innumerable. . , . , • ^ j. 

The absolute extent of land in the xYrclupelago is not greater 
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than that contained by Western Europe from Hungary to 
Spain ; but, owing to the manner in which the land is broken 
up and divided, the variety of its productions is rather in pro¬ 
portion to the immense surface over 'which the islands are 
spread, than to the quantity of land which they contain. 
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Geological Contrasts .—One of the chief volcanic belt.s upon the 
globe passes through tlie Archipelago, and produces a striking 
contrast in tlie scenery of the volcanic and non-%'olcanic islands. 
A curving line marked out by scores of active and liundreds of 
extinct volcanoes, may be traced through the whole length of 
Sumatra and Java, and thence by the islands of Bali, Lombock, 
Sumbawa, Flores, the Serwatty Islands, Banda, Amboyna,, 
Batchian, Makian, Tidore, Termite, and Gilolo, to Morty Island. 
Here there is a slight but well-marked break, or shift, of about 
200 miles to the westward, where the volcanic belt again begins, 
in North Celebes, and passes by Siau and Sanguir to the 
Philippine Islands, along the eastern side of which it continues, 
in a cuming line, to their northern extremity. From tho 
extreme eastern bend of this belt at Banda, we pass onwards 
for 1,000 miles over a hon-volcanic district to the ^'olcanoe.s 
observed by Dampier, in 1699, on the north-eastern coast of 
New Guinea, and can there trace another volcanic belt, through 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon Islands, to the 
eastern limits of the Archipelago. 

In the whole region occupied by this vast line of volcanoes, 
and fora considerable breadth on each side of it, earthquakes are 
of continual recurrence, slight shocks being felt at intervals of 
every few weeks or months, while more severe ones, shaking down 
whole villages, and doing more or less injury to life and property, 
are sure to h^pen, in one part or another of this district, almost 
every year, in many of the islands the years of the great earth¬ 
quakes form the chronological epochs of the native inhabitants, 
by the aid of which the ages of their children are remembered, 
and the dates of many important events are determined. 

I can only briefly allude to the many fearful eruptions that 
have taken place in this region. In the amount of injury to life 
and property, and in the magnitude of their effects, they have 
not been surpassed by any upon record. Forty villages were 
desti’oyed by the eruption of Papandayang in Java, in 1772 
when the whole mountain was blown up by repeated explosions, 
and a large lake left in its place. By the great eruption of 
Tomboro in Sumbawa, in 1816,12,000 people were destroyed, 
and the ashes darkened the air and fell thickly upon the earth 
and sea for 300 miles round. Even quite recently, since I quitted 
the country, a mountain which had been quiescent for more tlian 
200 years suddenly burst into activity. The island of Makian, 
one of the Moluccas, was rent open in 1646 by a violent eruption, 
which left a huge chasm on one side, extendi]ig into the heart of 
the mountain. When I last visited it, in 1860, it was clothed 
with \rgv(:i(inM to the summit, and contained twelve populous 
Malay villages. _ On the 29th of December, 1862, after 215 years 
of perfect inaction, it again suddenly burst forth, blowing up 
and completely altering the appearance of the mountain, de¬ 
stroying the greater part of the inhabitants, and sending forth 
such volumes of ashes as to darken the air at Ternate, forty 
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miles off, and to almost entirely destroy tlie growing crops on 
that and the surrounding islands.^ 

The island of Java contains more volcanoes, active and extinct, 
than any other known district of equal extent. They are 
about forty-five in number, and many of tliem exhibit most 
beautiful examples of the volcanic cone on a large scale, single 
or double, with entire or truncated summits, and a^'eraging 
10,000 feet high. 

It is now. well ascertained that almost all volcanoes have been 
slowly built up by the accumulation of matter—mud, ashes, and 
lava—ejected by themselves. The openings or craters, however, 
frequently shift their position ; so that a country may be covered 
with a more or less irregular series of hills in chains and masses, 
only here and there rising into lofty cones, and yet the whole 
may he produced by true volcanic action. In tins manner the 
greater part of^ Java has been formed. There has been some 
elevation, especially on the south coast, where extensive cliffs of 
coral limestone are found; and there may be a substratum of 
older stratified rocks ; but still essentially Java is volcanic ; 
and that noble and femle island—the very garden of the East, 
and perhaps upon, the whole the richest, the best cultivated, and 
the best governed tropical island in the world—ow^es its very 
existence to the same intense volcanic activity which still 
occasionally devastates its surface. 

The great island of Sumati’a exhibits in proportion to its 
extent a mucli smaller number of volcanoes, and a considerable 
portion of it has probably a non-volcanic origin. 

To the eastward, the long string of islands from Java, passing 
by the north of Timor and away to Banda, are probably all due 
to volcanic action. Timor itself consists of ancient stratified 
rockg, but is said to have one volcano near its centre. 

Going northward, Amboyna, a part of Bouru, and the west 
end of Ceram, the north part of Gilolo, and all the small islands 
around it, the northern extremity of Celebes, and the islands of 
Siau and Sanguir, are wholly volcanic. The Philippine Archi-' 
pelago contains many active and extinct volcanoes, and has 
probably been reduced to its present fragmentary condition by 
subsidences attending on volcanic action. 

All along this great line of volcanoes are to be found more or 
less palpable signs of upheaval and depression of land. The 
range of islands south of Sumatra, a part of the south coast of 
Java and of the islands east of it, the w'est and east end of 

1 Yore recently, in 1883, the volcanic island of Krakatoa was blown np in a terrific 
eruption, the sonnrl of the explosions being heard at Ceylon, New Guinea, Manilla, and 
West Australia, while the ashes w'ere spread over an ai’ea as large as the German Empire. 
The chief destruction wns ciTfi-lf il hy griiit sva waves, wlileh entirely destroyed many 
towns and villages on 1.hi; C'laiih ni'dava .Siinia tr.'i, oausing the death of between 30,000 
and 40,000 persons. The alinosiihnric di-stni-hanirL- was s'> great that air-waves passed 
three and a quarter times round the globe, and the finer particles floating in the higher 
parts of the a(mos]i1i('re in'iidiua-d remarkable colours in the skyat sunset for more than 
two years afloi w arils .'uid in all i>artB of the world. 
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Timor, portions of all the Moluccas, the Ke and Aru Islands, 
WaigioUj and the whole south and east of Gilolo, consist in a 
great measure of upraised coral-rock, exactly nii-ri -p'MMliiig to 
that now forming in the adjacent seas. In many places i have 
observed the unaltered surfaces of the elevated reefs, with great 
masses of coral standing up in their natural position, and 
hundreds of shells so fresh-looking that it was hard to believe 
that thejr had been more than a few years out of the water ; and, 
in fact, it is very probable that such changes have occurred 
within a few centuries. 

The united lengths of these volcanic belts is about ninety 
degrees, or one-fourth of the entire circumference of the globe. 
Their width is about hfty miles ; but, for a space of two hundred 
on each side of them, evidences of subterranean action are to be 
found in recently elevated coral-rock, or in barrier coral-reefs, 
indicating recent submei'gence. In the very centre or focus of 
the great curve of volcanoes is placed the large island of Borneo, 
in miich no sign of recent volcanic action, has yet been observed, 
and where earthquakes, so characteristic of the surrounding 
regions, are entirely unknown. The equally lai’ge island of 
New Guinea occupies another quiescent area, on which no sign 
of volcanic action has yet been discovered. With the exception 
of the eastern end of its northern peninsula, the large and 
curiously-shaped island of Celebes is also entirely free froni 
volcanoes ; and there is some reason to believe that the volcanic 
portion has once formed a separate island. The Malay Penin¬ 
sula is also non-volcanic. 

The first and most obvious division of the .\i<-lii|'rl.iL’., would 
therefore he into quiescent and volcanic regi'": -, .-iii'l ii might, 
perhaps, be expected that such a division would correspond to 
some differences in the character of the \ I i (I. .t i i r i.l the forms 
of life. This is the case, however, to a j I i 11111 .. I . ■ ctent; and 
we shall presently see that, altliough this development of sub¬ 
terranean fires is on so vast a scale,—has piled up chains of 
mountains ten or twelve thousand feet high—has broken up 
continents and raised up islands from the ocean,—yet it has all 
the_ chai'acter of a recent action, which has not yet succeeded in 
ohlitei-ating the traces of a more ancient distribution of land 
and water. 

Co7itrasits of Vegetation .—Placed immediately upon the Equator 
and sinu'ounded by extensive oceans, it is not surprising that 
the various islands of the Archipelago should be almost always 
clothed with a forest vegetation from the level of the sea to the 
summits of the loftiest mountains. This is the general rule. 
Sumatra, New Guinea, Borneo, the Philipinues and the Mo¬ 
luccas, and the uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, are all 
forest countries, except a few small and unimportant tracts, 
due perhaps, in some cases, to ancient cultivation or accidental 
fires. To this, however, there is one important exception in the 
island of Timor and all the smaller islands around it, in wliicli 
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there is absolutely no forest such as exists in the other islands, 
and this character extends in a lesser degree to Flores, Sumbawa, 
Loinbock, and Bali. 

In Timor the most common trees are Eucalypti of several 
species, so characteristic of Australia, with sandal-wood, acacia, 
and otlier sorts in less abundance. These are scattered over the 
country more or less thickly, but never so as to deserve tlie 
name of a forest. Coarse and scanty grasses grow beneath them 
on the more barren hills, and a luxuriant herbage in the moister 
localities. In the islands between Timor and Java there is 
often a more thickly wooded country, abounding in thorny and 
prickly trees. These seldom reach any great height, and during 
the force of the dry season they almost completely lose their 
leaves, allowing the ground beneath them to be parched up, 
and contrasting strongly with the damp, gloomy, ever-verdant 
forests of the other islands. This peculiar character, which 
extends in a less -1- l.. the southern peninsula of Celebes 

and the east end "i' .ir. . 1 , is most probably owing to the 
proximity of Australia. The south-east monsoon, which lasts 
for about two-thirds of the year (from March to November), 
blowing over the northern parts of that country, produces a 
degree of heat and dryness which assimilates the vcuviaf i<'ii and 

S eal aspect of the adjacent islands to its own. A little 
er eastward in Timor-laut and the Kb Islands, a moister 
climate prevails, the( south-east winds blowing from tlie Pacific 
through Torres Straits and over the damp forests of New 
Guinea, and as a consequence evei’y rocky iidet is clothed with 
verdure to its very summit. Further west again, as the same 
dry winds blow over a wider and wider extent of ocean, they 
have time to absorb fresh moisture, and we accordingly find the 
island of Java lUisx's-diig a less and less arid climate, till in the 
extreme west near Batavia rain occurs more or less all the year 
round, and the mountains are everywhere clothed with forests 
of unexampled luxuriance. 

Contrasts in Depth of Sea .—It was first pointed out by Mr. 
George Windsor Earl, in a paper read before the Royal Geo- 
gi.i Society in 1845, and subsequently in a pamphlet On, 

ilii Gt'diiraphif of South-Eastern Asia and Australia, 

dated 1855, that a shallow sea connected the great islands of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo with the Asiatic continent, with 
which their natural productions generally agreed; while a 
similar shallow sea connected New Guinea and some of the 
islands adjacent to Australia, all being characterized by the 
presence of marsupials. 

We have here a clue to the most radical contrast in the 
Arcliipelago, and by following it out in detail I have ariived 
at the conclusion that we can draw a line among tlie islands, 
which shall so divide them that one-half shall truly belong 
to Asia, while the other shall no less certainly he allied to 
Australia. I term these respectively the Indo-Malayan, and tliQ 
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Au&tro-Malayaii divisions of the Archipelago. {See Physical 
Map.) 

In Mr. Earl’s pamphlet, however, he argues in favour of the 
former land-connexion of Asia and Australia, wliereas it 
appears to me that the evidence, taken as a wliole, points to 

their I'.n:, .separation, Notwithstanding this and 

other important differences between us, to him undoubtedly 
belongs the merit of first indicating the^ division of the Archi¬ 
pelago into an Australian and an Asiatic region, wliich it 
has been my good fortune to establish by more detailed 
observations. 

Contrasts in Natural Prod^tctions .—To understand the importance 
of this class of facts, and its bearing upon the former distribution 
of land and sea, it is necessary to consider the results arrived at 
by geologists and naturalists in other parts of the world. 

It is now generally admitted that the present distribution of 
living things on the surface of the earth is mainly the result of 

the last series of changes that it h.-isii.uli-r!... C. -dogy teaches 

us that the surface of the land an-i i In - .li .11 :i,iii ii.n of land and 
water is everywhere slowly changing. It further teaches us that 
the forms of life which inhabit that surface have, during every 
period of which we possess any record, been also slowly changin g. 

It is not now necessary to say anything about hoio ('iMibr of 
those changes took place ; as to that, opinions may differ ; but 
as to the fact that the changes themselves have occurred, from 
the earliest geological ages down to the present day, and are 
still going on, there is no difference of opinion. Every successive 
stratum of sedimentary rock, sand, or gravel, is a proof that 
changes of level have taken place ; and the different species of 
animals and plants, whose remains are found in these deposits, 
prove that corresponding changes did occur in the organic 
world.^ 

Taking, therefore, these two series of < 1 ■ i n;;< ■ f..i ; i u 11111 , ■ i; 
of the present peculiarities and anomahi-- In ih.- ili.ii-iliiiii.iii 
species may be directly traced to them. In our own islands, witli 
a very few trifling exceptions, every quadruped, bird, reptile, 
insect, and plant, is found also on the adjacent continent. In 
the small islands of Sardinia and Corsica, there are some Quad¬ 
rupeds and insects, and many plants, quite peculiar. In Ceylon, 
more closely connected to India than Britain is to Europe, many 
animals and plants are different from those found in India, and 
peculiar to the island; In Hn- C.il i|i.i-:;ii. Islands, almost every 
indigenous living thing is i-^ uli.-.r i.. them, though clo.sely re¬ 
sembling other kinds found in the nearest parts of the American 
continent. 

Most naturalists now admit that these facts can only be ex¬ 
plained by the greater or less lapse of time since the islands were 
upraised from beneath the ocean, or were separated from the 
nearest land ; and this will be generally (though not always) in¬ 
dicated by the depth of the intervening sea. Tlie enormous 
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thickness^ of many jnarine cIe};)osits tlirougb wide areas shows 
that subsidence lias often continued (with intermitting periods 
of repose) during epochs of immense duration. The depth of 
sea produced by such subsidence will therefore generally be a 
measure of time ; and in like manner the change which organic 
forms have undcu’gonc is a measure of time. When we make 
proper allowance for the continued introduction of new animals 
and plants froin surrounding countries^ by those natural means 
of dispersal which have been so well explained by Sir Charles 
Lyell and Mr. Darwin, it is remarkable liow closely these two 
measures correspond. Britain is separated from the continent 
by a very shallow sea, and only in a very few cases have our 
animals or i)laats begun to show a difference from the corre¬ 
sponding continental species. Corsica and Sardinia, divided from 
Italy by a much deeper sea, present a much greater difference 
in their organic forms. Cuba, separated from Yucatan by a 
wider and deeper strait, differs more markedly, so that most of 
its productions are of distinct and peculiar species; while 
Madagascar, divided from Africa by a deep channel three 
Jiundred miles wide, possesses so many peculiar features as to 
indicate separation at a very remote antii^uity, or even to 
render it doubtful whether the two countries hare ever been 
absolutely united, 

Betuniing now to the Malay Archipelago, we hnd that all the 
wide expanse of sea wliich divides the islands of Java, [Sumatra, 
and Borneo froni each other, and from Malacca and Siam, is so 
shallow that ships can auclior in any part of it, since it rarely 
exceeds forty fathoms in depth ; and if we go as far as the line of 
a hundred fathoms, we shall include the Philippine Islands and 
Bali, east of Java. If, therefore, these islands have been separated 
from each other and the continent by subsidence of the inter¬ 
vening tracts of land, we should conclude tliat tlie separation has. 
been comparatively recent, since the depth to which the land has 
subsided is so small. It is also to be remarked, that the great 
chain of active volcanoes injSumatra and Java furnishes us with 
a sufficient cause for such subsidence, since the enormous masses 
of matter they have tlirown out would take away the foundations, 
of the surrounding distiict; and this may be the true pplana- 
lion of the often-noticed fact, tliat volcanoes and volcanic chains 
are always near the sea. The subsidence they produce around 
tliem wiB, in time, make a sea, if one does not already exist.^ 

But it is when wo examine the zoology of these countries that 
we find what we most require—evidence of a very striking 
character that these great islands must have once formed a part 
of the continent, and could only have been separated at a very 
recent geological epoch. The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and 
Borneo, the I'hinoceros of Sumatra and the allied species of Java, 

1 It H now l)elievetl l)y most geologists that subsidence is produced by the weight of 
every fresh deposit of materials either in the sea or on the land. Acciiraulations of 
lock or ashes from volcanoes would, therefore, be itself a cause of subsidence. 
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the wild cattle of Borneo and the kind long sui^posed to be 
peculiar to Java, are now all known to inhabit some part or 
other of Southern Asia. None of these large animals could 
possibly have passed over the arms of the sea which now separate 
these countries, and tlieir presence plainly indicates that a land 
connnimicatioii must have existed since the origin of the si)ecies. 
Among the smaller mammals a considerable portion are coinmoii 
to each island and the continent; hut the vast physical changes 
that must have occurred during the breaking up and subsidence 
of such extensive regions have led to the extinction of some iu 
one or moi’e of the islands, and in some cases there seems also to 
have been time for a change of species to have taken place. 
Birds and insects illustrate the same view, forever;y family, and 
almost every genus of these groups found in any of the islands, 
occurs also on the Asiatic continent, and in a great number of 
cases the species are exactly identical. Birds otFer us oiie of tlu) 
best means of determining the law of distribution ; for though 
at first sight it would appear that the watery boundaries wliicli 
keep out the land quadrupeds could be easily x^assed over by 
birds, yet practically it is not so ; for if we leave out the acjuatic 
tribes which are pre-eminently wanderers, it is found that the 
others (and especially the Passeres, or time | >• r. 1 1 1 ■ i . l; ,,1 , .. hicli 
form the vast majority) ai*e often as liiiiit''l by 

straits and arms of the sea as are quadruXDeds theinselv('s. As 
an instance, among the islands of which i am now speaking, it 
is a remarkable fact that Java possesses numerous birds wliich 
never pass oyer to Sumatra, though they are sexoaivated by a 
strait only fifteen miles wide, and with islands in mid-channel. 
Java, ill fact, possesses more birds and insects x'>ecuiiar to itself 
tlian either Sumatra or Borneo, and this would indicate tluit it 
was earliest separated from the continent; next iu organic 
individuality is Borneo, while Sumatra is so nearly identical in 
all its animal forms with the x)eninsula of Malacca, that we may 
safely conclude it to have been the most recently dismcmberecl 
island. 

The general result therefore at wliich we arri\’e is, that the 
great islands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, reseinble in their 
natural x^roductions the adjacent iiarts of the continent, almost 
as much as such widely-separated districts could be expected to 
do even if they still formed a part of Asia; and this close re¬ 
semblance, joined ^vith the fact of tlie wide extent of sea which 
separates them being so uniformly and riunarkably shallow, 
and lastly, the existence of the extensive range of volcanoes iu 
Sumatra and Java, which have x^oured out vast (quantities of 
subterranean matter and have built xq) extensive xfiateaux and 
lofty mountain ranges, thus furnishing a vera emtsa for ax>ara]l(d 
line of subsidence—aB lead irresistibly to tlie conclusion that at 
a very recent geological epoch tlie continent of Asia extended 
far beyond its^ present limits in a south-easterly dirc^ction 
including the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, and 
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l^robably reacliiiig as far as the present 100-fathoni line of 
soundings. ^ 

The Philippine Isla-nds agree in many respects with Asia and 
the other islands, but present some anomalies, which seem to 
indicate that they were separated at an earlier period, and 
ha\e since been subject to many revolutions in their i^hysical 
geography. 

Turning our attention now to the remaining portion of the 
Archipehn-go, we shall find that all the islands from Celebes and 
Loinbock eastward exhibit almost as close a resemblance to 
Australia and New Guinea as the Western Islands do to Asia. 
It is well known that the natural productions of Australia differ 
from those of Asia more than those of any of the four ancient 
quarters of the world differ from each other. Australia, in fact, 
stands alone : it possesses no apes or monkeys, no cats or tigers, 
wolves, bears, or hyenas ; no deer or antelopes, sheep or oxen; 
no elephant, horse, squirrel, or rabbit; none, in short, of those 
familiar types of quadruped which are met with in every other 
part of tlie world. Instead of these, it has Marsuinals only, 
kangaroos and opossums, wombats and the duck-billed Platypus. 
In”birds it is almost as peculiar. It has no woodpeckers and no 
pheasants, families wliicli exist in every other part of the world; 
but instead of them it lias the mound-making brusli-turkeys, the 
honeysuckers, the cockatoos, and the brush-tongued lories, which 
are found nowhere else upon the globe. All these striking pecu¬ 
liarities are found also in those islands which form the Austro- 
Malayan division of the Archipelago. 

The great contrast l^etween the two divisions of the Archi¬ 
pelago is nowhere so abruptly exhibited as on passing from the 
island of Bali to that of Loinbock, whei'e the two regions are in 
closest proximity. In Bali we have barbets, fruit-thrushes, and 
woodpeckers; on passing over to Lombock these are seen no 
more, but we have abundance of cockatoos, honeysuckers, and 
brush-turkeys, which are equally unknown in Bali,^ or any island 
further west. Tlie strait is here fifteen miles wide, so that we 
may pass in two hours from one great division of the earth to 
another, differing as essentially in their animal life as Europe 
does from America. If we travel from Java or Borneo to Celebes 
or the Moluccas, the difference is still more striking. In tlie first, 
the forests abound in monkeys of many kinds, wild cats, deer, 
civets, and ottei’s, and numerous varieties of squirrels are con¬ 
stantly met with. In the latter none of these occur ; but the 
lirehensile-tailed cuscus is almost tlie only terrestrial mammal 
seen, except wild pigs, which are found in all the islands, and 
deer (which have probabljr been recently introduced) in Celebes 
and tlie Moluccas. The birds which are most abundant in the 
Western Islands are woodpeckers, barbets, trogons, fruit- 

1 I was iufomed, liowever, that there were a few coclcatoos at one spot on the west 
of Bali, showing that the interniingliiig of tlie ]>roductions of these islands is now 
going on. 
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thrushes, and leaf-thrushes : they are seen daily, and form the 
great ornithological features of the country. In the Easteim 
Islands these are absolutely unknown, honeysuckers and small 
lories being the most common birds ; so that the naturalist feels 
himself in a new world, and can hardly realize that he has passed 
from tlie one region to the other in a few days, without ever 
being out of sight of land. 

The inference that we must draw from these facts is un¬ 
doubtedly, that the whole of the islands eastwards beyond 
Java and Borneo, with the exception, perhaps, of Celebes, do 
essentially form a part of a foi-mer Australian or Pacific con¬ 
tinent, although souie of them may never have been actually 
joined to it. This continent must have been broken up not 
only before the Western Islands were separated from Asia, 
but probably before the extreme south-eastern portion of Asia 
was raised above the waters of the ocean; for a great part 
of the land of Borneo and Java is known to be geologically^ of 
quite recent formation, while the very great difference of species, 
and in many cases of genera also, between the iiroductions of the 
Eastern Malay Islands and Australia, as well as the great depth 
of the sea now separating them, all point to a comparatively 
long period of isolation. 

It is interesting to observe among the islands themselves, 
Imw a shallow sea always intimates a recent land-connexion. 
The Aru Islands, My sol, and Waigiou, as well as Jobie, agree 
with New Guinea in their species of mammalia and birds much 
more closely than they do with the Moluccas, and we find that 
they are all united to New Guinea by a shallow sea. In fact, 
the 100“fathom line round New Guinea marks out accurately 
the range of tlie true Paradise birds. 

It is further to be iioted—and this is a very intere.sting point 
in connexion with theories of the dependence of special forms 
of life on external conditions—that tliis division of the Archi¬ 
pelago into two regions characterized by a striking diversity in 
their natural productions, does not in any way correspond to 
the main physical^ or climatal divisions of the smiace. The 
great volcanic chain runs through both parts, and appears to 
produce no effect in assimilating their^ productions. Borneo 
closely resembles New Guinea, not only in its vast size and its 
freedom from volcanoes, but in its variety of geological structiu'e, 
its uniformity of climate, and the general aspect of the forest 
vegetation that clothes its surface. The Moluccas are the coun¬ 
terpart of the Philippines in their A'olcanic structure, their 
extreme fertility, their luxuriant forests, and then' frequent 
eartliquakes; and Bali with the east end of Java has a climate 
almost as dry and a soil almost as arid as that of Timor. Yet 
beriveen these corresponding groups of islands, constructed as 
it were after the same pattern, subjected to the same climate, 
and bathed by the same oceans, there exists the greatest possible 
contrasts when we compare their animal productions. ISfowhere 
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does the ancient doctrine—that differences or similarities in 
the various forms of life that inhabit different countries are 
due to corresponding physical differences or similarities in the 
countries themselves—meet with so direct and palpable a con¬ 
tradiction. Borneo and New Guinea, as alike physically as two 
distinct countries can be, are zoologically wide as the poles 
asunder j while Australia, with its dry winds, its o])en plains, 
its stony deserts, and its temperate climate, yet produces birds 
and quadrupeds which are closely related to those inhabiting 
the hot, damp, luxuriant forests which everywhere clothe the 
plains and mountains of New Guinea. 

In order to illustrate more clearly the means by which I 
suppose this great contrast lias been brought about, let us 
consider what would occur if two strongly contrasted clivisions 
of the earth were, by natural means ^ brought into proximity. 
No two parts of the world differ so radically in their productions 
as Asia and Australia, but the difference between Africa and 
South America is also very great, and these two regions will 
well serve to illustrate the question we are considering. On 
the one side we have baboons, lions, elephants, buffaloes, and 
giraffes ; on the other sjDiderymonkeys, pumas, tapirs, ant-eaters, 
and sloths; while among birds, tlie hornbills, turacos, orioles, 
and honeysuckers of Africa contrast strongly with the toucans, 
macaws, chatterers, and humming-birds of America. 

Now let us endeavour to imagine that a slow upheaval of the 
bed of the Altantic should take place, while at the same time 
earthquake-shocks and volcanic action on the land should cause 
increased volumes of sediment to be poured down by the rivei's, so 
that the two continents should gradually spread out by the addi¬ 
tion of newly-formed lands, and thus reduce the Atlantic which 
now separates them to an arm of the sea a few hundred miles 
wide. At the same time we may suppose islands to be upheaved in 
mid-channel; and, as the subteiTanean forces varied in intensity, 
and shifted their points of greatest action, these islpids would 
sometimes become connected with the land on one side or other 
of the strait, and at other times again be separated from it. 
Several islands would at one time be joined together, at another 
would be broken up again, till at last, after many long ages of 
such intermittent action, we might have an irregular archipelago 
of islands filling up the ocean channel of the Atlantic, in whose 
appearance and arrangement we could discover iiothmg to tell 
us which had been connected with Africa and which with 
America. The animals and plants inhabiting these islands 
would, however, certainly reveal this portion of their former 
history. On those islands which had ever formed a part of the 
South American continent we should be sure to find such com¬ 
mon birds as chatterers and toucans and humming-birds, and 
some of the peculiar American quadrupeds; while on those 
which had been separated from Africa, hornbills, orioles, and 
honeysuckers would as certainly be found. Some portion of 
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the, upraised land might at different times have had a tem¬ 
porary connexion with both coniinents, and would then con¬ 
tain a certain amount of mixture in its living inhabitants. 
Such seems to have been the ease with the islands of Celebes 
and the Philippines. Other islands, again, though in such close 
proximity as Bali and Lombock, might each exhilnt an almost 
immixed sample of the productions of the continents of which 
they had directly or indirectly once formed a part. 

In the ]\Ialay Archipelago we have, I believe, a case exactly 
parallel to that which I have here supposed. We have indi¬ 
cations of a vast continent, witli a peculiar fauna amd ^ llora, 
having been gradually and irregularly broken up; the island 
of Celebes probably marking its furthest westward extension, 
beyond which was a wide ocean.At the same time Asia appears 
to have been extending its limits in a south-east direction, Hrst 
in an unbroken mass, then separated into islands as we now see 
it, and almost coining into actual contact with the scattered 
fragments of the great southern land. 

From this outline of the subject, it will be evident how im¬ 
portant ail adjunct Natural Histoi\y is to (leology ; not only 
in interpreting the fragments of extinct animals found in the 
eat^th’s crust, but in determining past clianges in the surface 
which have left no geological record. It is certainly a. v'on- 
derful and unexpected fact, that an accurate knowledge of tlio 
distribution of birds and insects should enable us to map out 
lands and continents which disappeared beneath the ocean long 
before the earliest traditions of the human race. Whereven* 
the geologist can explore the earth’s surface, he can road mudi 
of its past history, and can determine approximately its latest 
movements above and below the sea-level; but wherever oceans 
and seas now extend, he can do nothing but speculate on the 
very limited data afforded by the depth of the waters. Here 
the naturalist steps in, and enables him to fill up this great gap 
in the past history of the eartli. 

One of the chief objects of my travels was to obtain evidence 
of this nature; and my search after such evidence has been 
rewarded hj great success, so that I have been eiialded to trace 
out with some probability the past changes which one of tlio 
most interesting parts of the earth lias unclergoiie. It may bo 
thought that the facts and generalizations here given, would 
have been more appropriately placed at the end rather than at 
the beginning of a narrative of the travels wliicli siipjffied tlie 
facts. In some cases this might be so, but 1 have found it im¬ 
possible to give such an account as I desire of the natural liistory 
of the numerous islands and groups of islands in the Archipelago, 
without constant reference to these generalizations which add 

1 Furtlier study of the subject has led ino to conclude that Celehes never formed 

part of the Axistro Td .n , m i bul probably indicates tho furthest east- 

wml exter^sion of i- \ .. u .. i - ij early period. tho author’s 
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so nnich to their interest. Having given this general sketch of 
the subject, I shall be able to show how the same pxinciple.s can 
be applied to the individual islands of a group as to the whole 
Archipelago ; and make my account of the many new and curious 
animals which inhabit them both more interesting and more 
instructive than if treated as mere isolated facts. 

Contrasts of Races .—Before I had arrived at the conviction that 
the eastern and western halves of the Archipelago belonged to 
distinct primary regions of tlie earth, I had been led to group 
the natives of the Archipelago under two radically distinct races. 
In this I differed from most ethnologists who had before written 
on the subject; for it had been the almost universal custom to 
follow William von Humboldt and Pritchard, in classing ail the 
Oceanic races as moditications of one type. Observation soon 
showed me, however, that Malays and Papuans differed radically 
in every physical, mental, and moral character; and more 
detailed research, continued for eight years, satisfied me that 
under these two forms, as types, the whole of the peoples of the 
Malay Ai'chipelago and Polynesia could be classified. On 
drawing the line which separates these races, it is found to 
come near to that which divides the zoological regions, but 
somewhat eastward of it; a circumstance whicli appears to me 
A^ery significant of the same causes having influenced the dis¬ 
tribution of mankind that have determined the range of other 
animal forms. 

The reason Avhy exactly the same line does not limit both is 
sufliciently intelligible. Man has means of traversing the sea 
which animals do not possess ; and a superior race has power to 
press out or assimilate an inferior one. The maritime enter¬ 
prise and higher civilization of the Malay races have enabled 
them to overrun a portion of the adjacent region, in which they 
have entirely supplanted the indigenous inhabitants if it ever 
possessed any; and to spread much of their language, their 
domestic animals, and their customs far over the Pacific, into 
islands where they have but slightly, or not at all, modified the 
physical or moral characteristics of the people. 

1 believe, therefore, that all the peoples of the various islands 
can be grouped either with the Malays or the Papuans; and 
that these two have no traceable affinity to each other. I 
believe, further, that all the races east of the line I have drawn 
have more affinity for each other than they have for any of the 
races west of that line ;—that, in fact, the Asiatic races include 
the Malays, and all have a continental origin, while the races 
of Papuan type, including all to the east of the former, as far 
as the Fiji Islands, are derived, not from any existing continent, 
but from lands which now exist or have recently existed in 
the Pacific Ocean. These preliminary observations will enable 
the reader better to apprehend the importance I attach to the 
details of physical form or moral character, which I shall give 
in describing the inhabitants of many of the islands. 
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OHAPTEH II 

SINOAPORE. 

(A SKETCH OE THE TOWN AND ISLAND AS SEEN DIJEINCt SEVEHAL 
VISITS PROM 1854 TO 1862,) 

Few places are more interesting to a traveller from Europe 
than the town and island of Singapore, fiuinsliing, as it does, 
examples of a variety of Eastern races, and of many different 
religions and modes of life. The government, the garrison, and' 
the chief merchants are English ; but the great mass of the 
population is Chinese, including some of the wealthiest 
merchants, the agriculturists of the interior, and most of the 
mechanics and labourers. The native Alalays are usually 
hsliermen and boatmen, and they form the main body of the 
police. The Portuguese of Alalacca supply a large number of 
the cjlerks and smaller merchants. The Kling.s of Western India 
are a numerous body of Mahometans, and, with many Arabs, are 
petty merchants and sliopkeepers. The grooms and wasliermen 
are all Bengalees, and there is a small but highly respectable 
class of Parsee merchants. Besides these, there are numbers of 
Javanese sailors and domestic servants, as well as traders fi'om 
Celebes, Bali, and many other islands of the Archipelago. The 
harbour is crowded with men-of-war and tmding vessels of many 
European nations, and hundreds of Malay praus and Chinese 
junks, from vessels of .several hundred tons burthen clown to 
little fishing boats /oid |».i>sfnrM‘r ^ampans ; and the town com¬ 
prises handsome piil)li' ImiNliiig'-. and churclies, Al'alionietau 
mosques Hindoo temples, Chinese joss-liouses, good European 
houses massive w^arehouses, queer old Kling and China bazaars, 
and long suburbs of Chinese and Alalay cottages. 

By far the most conspicuous of the various kinds of x^eople in 
Singapore, and those which most attract the stranger’s attention, 
are tlie Chinese, whose numbers and incessant activity give the 
place very much the appearance of a town in China. The Chinese 
merchant is generally a fat round-faced man with an important 
and business-like look. Pie wears the same style of clothing 
(loose white smock, and blue or black trousers) as the meanest 
coolie, but of finer materials, and is always clean and neat; and 
his long tail tipped witli red silk hangs down to his heels. He 
has a handsome warehouse or shop in town and a good house in 
the country. He keeps a ffne horse and gig, and every evening 
may be seen taking a drive bareheaded to enjoy the cool breeze. 
He is rich, he owns several retail shops and trading schooners, 
he lends money at liigli interest and on good security, he makes 
hard bargains and gets fatter and richer every year. 

In the Chinese bazaar are hundreds of small shops in which a 
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miscellaneous collection of hardware and dry goods are to be 
found, and where many things are sold wonderfully cheap. You 
may buy gimlets at a penny each, white cotton thread at four 
balls for a halfpenny, and penknives, corkscrews, gunpowder, 
writing-paper, and many other articles as cheap or cheaxDcr tlian 
you can purchase them in England. The shopkeeper is veiy 
good-natured; he will show you everything he has, and does 
not seem to mind if you buy nothing. He bates a little, but not 
so much as tlie lOings, who almost always ask twice what they 
are willing to take. If you buy a few things of him, he will 
speak to you afterwards every time you pass ]hs shop, asking 
you to walk in and sit down, or take a cup of tea, and you 
wonder how he can get a living wliere so many sell the same 
trifling articles. The tailors sit a t a table, not on one ; and both 
they and the shoemakers work well and cheaply. The barbers 
have plenty to do, shaving Imads and cleaning ears ; for which 
latter operation they have a great array of little tweezers, picks, 
and brushes. In the outskirts of the town ax'e scores of car¬ 
penters and blacksmiths. The former seem cliiefly to xnakc 
coffins and highly painted and decorated clothes-boxes. The 
‘latter are mostly gun-makers, and bore the barrels of guns by 
hand, out of solid bars of iron. At this tedious operation they 
may be seen every day, and they manage to finish off a gun with 
a flint lock 'V’ery handsomely. All about the streets are sellers 
of water, vegetal lies, fruit, soup, and agar-agar (a jelly made of 
seaweed), who have many cries as unintelligible as those of 
London. Others carry a portable cooking-axDimi’atus on a iiole 
balanced by a table at the other end, and serve up a meal of 
shell-fish, nee, and vegetables for two or three halfxience ; while 
cooMs and boatmen waiting to be hired are everywhere to b<^ 
met with. 

In tlie interior of the island tlie Chinese cut down forest trec‘s 
in the jungle, and saw them up into planks; they cirltivate 
vegetables, which they bring to market; and they grow pex^per 
and gambir,^ wliich form important articles of export. The 
French Jesuits lun’e established missions among these inland 
Chinese, which seem very successful. I lived for several week.s 
at a time with the missionary at Bukit-tima, about, tlie centre of 
the island, where a pi’etty church has been built and there ar(‘ 
about 300 converts. While there, I met a missionary who had 
just arrived froin Tonguin, where he had been living for many 
years. The Jesuits still do their work thoroughly as of old. In 
Cochin China, Tonquin, and China, where all Christian teachei's 
are obliged to live in secret, and are liable to persecution, ex¬ 
pulsion, and sometimes death, ^ every province, even those farthest 
in the interior, has a permanent Jesuit mission establishment, 
constantly kept up by fresli aspirants, wlio are taught the lan¬ 
guages of the countries they are going to at Penang or Biiiga- 
pore. In China there are said to be near a million coii's^erts ; in 

1 Sluice the Freneli settlement in Cochin China this is no longer the case. 
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Toiiquili and Cochin China, more than half a million. t)ne 
secret of the success of these missions is the rigid economy 
practised in the exioenditure of the funds. A missionary is 
allowed about 30/. a year, on wliicli he lives in wliatover country 
he may be. This I'enders it possible to support a larg(‘, number 
of missionaries with very limited means; and ilm natives, seeing 
their teachers living in poverty and with none of the luxuries of 
life, are convinced that they are sincere in wlnit they teach, and 
have really given up home and friends and ease and safety for 
the good of others. No wonder they make converts, for it must 
be a great blessing to the poor people among whom they labour 
to hpe a man among them to whom they can go in any trouble 
or distress, who will comfort and advise them, who visits them 
in sickness, wlio relieves them in want, and who devotes his 
whole life to their instruction and welfare. 

My friend at Bukit-tima was truly a fatlier to his flock. T-T(‘. 
preached to them in Chinese every Sunday, and had evenings 
for discussion and conversation on religion during tine week. 
He had a school to teach their children. ETis house was open to 
them day and night. If a man came to him and said, “i havt', 
no rice for my family to eat to-day,” he would give him lialf of 
what he had in the house, however little that might be. If 
another said, “ I have no money to pay my debt,” he would give 
Jiim half the contents of his purse, were it his last dollar. So 
when he was himself in want, he would send to some of tlu! 
wealthiest among his dock, and say, “ I have no rieo in the Imusts” 
or “I have given away my money, and-am in want of such and 
such articles. The result was that his liock trusted and loved 
him, for they felt sure that he was their true friend, and had no 
ulterior designs in living among them. 


The island of Suigapore consists of a multitude of small hills, 
tliree or tour liundred feet high, the summits of many of whioh 
are still covered with virgin forest. The mission-house at Bukit- 
tmia was suiTounded by several of these wood-topped hills, whioli 
were much frequented by wood-cutters and sawyers, and ollenid 
me an excellent collecting ground for insects, lloro and there 
too, were tiger pits, carefully covered over with sticks and loaves! 
and so well concealed, that in several cases I had a narrow escape 
trom falling into them. They are shaped like an iron furnace, 
Wider at the bottom than the top, and are perhaps fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, so that it would be almost impossible for a 
person unassisted to get out of one. Fornierly a sharp stake 

traUw Lrf Unfortunate 

tiavellei had been killed by falling on one, its use was forbidden. 

thlvltP nP''® roaming about Bingaporo, and 

they kill on an average a Cliinaman every clay, princitxillv thos(' 
who ivork in the gambir pkiitations, whicli .arebilways inTide in 

>’our once ov twice in 
the ei einiig, and it was rather nervous work hunting for insects 
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among the fallen trunks and old sa^vpits, when one of these 
savage animals might be lurking close by, waiting an opportunity 
to spring upon us. 

Several hours in the middle of every fine day were spent in 
these jiatches oi forest, which were delightfully cool and shady 
by contrast with the bare open country we had to walk over to 
reach them. The vegetation was most luxuriant, comprising 
enormous forest trees, as well as a variety of ferns, caladiums, 
and other undergrowth, and abundance of • climbing rattan 
palms. Insects were exceedingly abundant and very interesting, 
and every day furnished scores of new and curious forms. In 
about two months I obtained no le^ss than 700 species of beetles, 
a large proportion of whicli were quite new, and among them 
were 130 distinct kinds of the elegant Longicorns (Cerambycidfe), 
so much esteemed by collectox's. Almost all these were collected 
in one patch of jungle, not more than a square mile in extent, 
and in all my subsequent travels in the East I rarely if ever met 
with so productive a spot. This exceeding productiveness was 
due in part no doubt to some favourable conditions in the soil, 
climate, and vegetation, and to the season being very bright and 
sunny, with sufficient showers to keep everything fresh. But it 
was also in a great measure dependent, I feel sure, on the labours 
of the Chinese wood-cutters. They had been at work here for 
several years, and during all that time had furnislied a continual 
supply of dry and dead and decaying leaves and bark, together 
with abundance of wood and sawdust, for the nourishment of 
insects and their larvse. This had led to the assemblage of a 
great variety of species in a limited space, and I was the first 
naturalist who had come to reap the harvest they had prepared. 
In the same jjlace, and during my walks in other directions, I 
obtained a fair collection of butterflies and of other orders of 
insects, so that on the whole I was quite satisfied with these my 
first attempts to gain a knowledge of the Natural History of the 
Malay Archipelago. 


CHAPTER HI. 

MALACCA AND MOUNT OPHIK. 

(JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1854.) 

Bikds and most other kinds of animals being scarce at Singa¬ 
pore, I left it in July for Malacca, where I spent more than two 
months in the interior, and made an excursion to Mount OiDhir. 
The old and picturesque town of Malacca is crowded along the 
banks of the small river, and consists of narrow streets of sliops 
and dwelling-houses, occupied by the descendants of tlie Portu¬ 
guese, and by Chinamen, In the suburbs are the houses of the 
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Englisli officials and of a few Portuguese merchants, embedded 
in groves of palms and fruit-trees, whose varied and beautiful 
foliage furnishes a pleasing relief to the eye, as well as most 

grateful shade, i i 

The old fort, the large Government House, and the ruins of a 
cathedral, attest the former wealth and importance of this 
which was once as much tlie centre of Eastern trade as )Singa- 
pore is now. The following description of it by Liuschott, who 
wrote two hundred and seventy years ago, strikingly exhibits 
the change it has undergone 

‘‘ Malacca is inhabited by the Portuguese and by natives of 
the country, called Malays. The Portuguese have here a 
fortress, as at Mozambique, and there is no fortress in all the 
Indies, after those of Mozambique and Ormuz, wliere the 
captains perform tlieir duty better than in this one. This place 
is the market of all India, of China, of the Moluccas, and of other 
islands round about, from all whicli ])laces, as well as from 
Banda, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Pegu, Bengal, Coromandel, and 
India, arrive ships, which come and go incessantly, charged with 
an infinity of merchandises. There would be in this place a 
much greater number of Portuguese if it were not for the in¬ 
convenience and unhealthiness of the air, wliich is hurtful not 
only to strangers, but also to natives of the countiy. Thence it 
is that all who live in the country ijay tribute of their liealth, 
suffering from a certain disease, whicli makes them lose either 
their skin or their hair. And those who escape consider it a 
miracle, which occasions many to leave the country, wliile the 
ardent desire of gain induces others to risk their health, and en¬ 
deavour to endure such an atmosphere. The oiugin of this town, 
as the natives say, was very small, only havingat tlie beginning, 
by reason of the unhealthiness of the air, but six or seven 
hshermen who inhabited it. But the number was increased by 
the meeting of fishermen from Siam, Pegu, and Bengal, who 
came and built a city, and established a peculiar language, 
drawn from the most elegant modes of vspeakingof other nations, 
so that in fact the language of the Malays is at present the most 
i^effned, exact, and celebrated of all the East. The name of 
Malacca was given to this town, which, by the convenience of 
its situation, in a short time grew to such wealth, that it does 
not yield to the most powerful towns and regions round about. 
The natives, both men and women, are very courteous, and are 
reckoned the most skilful in the world in compliments, and 
study muck to compose and i^epeat verses and love-songs. Their 
language is in vogue through the Indies, as ihoFrencli is here.” 

At present, a vessel over a hundred tons hardly ever enters 
its port, and the trade is entirely confined to a few petty pro¬ 
ducts of the forests, and to the fruit, which the trees planted by 
the old Portuguese now produce for the enjoyment of the 
inhabitants of Singapore. Although rather subject io fevers, 
it is not at present considered very unhealthy. 
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The population of Malacca consists of several races. The 
ubiquitous Chinese are perhaps the most numerous, keeping up 
their manners, customs, and language; the indigenous Malays 
are next in point of numbers, and their language is the Lingua- 
franca of the place. Next come the descendants of the Portu¬ 
guese—a mixed, degraded, and degenerate race, but who still 
keep up the use of their mother tongue, though ruefully 
mutilated in grammar; and then there are the English rulers, 
and the descendants of tlie Dutch, who all speak English. The 
Portuguese spoken at Malacca is a useful philological phe¬ 
nomenon. The verbs have mostly lost their inflections, and one 
form does for all moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. Eii mi, 
serves for “I go,” “I went,” or, “I will go.” Adjective.s, too, 
have been deprived of their feminine and plural terminations, 
so that the language is reduced to a marvellous simplicity, and, 
with the admixture of a few Malay words, becomes rather 
puzzling to one who has heai’d only the pure Lusitanian. 

In costume these several peoples are as varied a>s in their 
speech. The English preserve the tight-fitting coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers, and the abominable hat and cravat; tlie Portuguese 
patronize a light jacket, or, more frequently, shirt and trousers 
only ; the Malays wear their national jacket and sarong (a kind 
of kilt), with loose drawers ; while the Chinese never depart in 
the least from their national dress, which, indeed, it is impossible 
to improve for a ti'opical climate, whetlier as regards comfort or 
appearance. The loosely-hanging trousers, and neat white lialf- 
shirt half-jacket, are exactly what a dress should be in this low” 
latitude. 

I engaged two Portuguese to accompany me into the interior; 
one as a cook, the other to shoot and skin birds, which is quite 
a trade in Malacca. I first stayed a fortnight at a village called 
Gading, wJmre I was accommodated in the house of some 
Chinese converts, to whom I was recommended by the Jesuit 
missionaries. The house was a mere shed, but it was kept clean, 
and I made myself sufficiently comfortable. My liosts were 
forming a pepper and gambir plantation, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood were extensive tin-washings, employing over a 
thousand Cliinese. The tin is obtained in the form of black 
grains from beds of quartzose sand, and is melted into ingots in 
rude clay furnaces. The soil seemed poor, and the forest was 
very dense with undergrowth, and not at all productive of 
insects; but, on the other hand, birds were abundant, and I was 
at once introduced to the rich ornithological treasures of the 
Malayan region. 

The very first time I fired my gun I brought down one of the 
most curious pid beautiful of the Malacca birds, the blue-billed 
gaper (Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus), called by the Malays 
the “ Eain-bird.” It is about the size of a starling, black and 
rich claret colour with white shoulder stripes, and a very large 
and broad bill of the most pure cobalt blue above and orange 
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below, while the iris is emerald green. As tlie skins dry the bill 
turns dull black, but even then the bird is handsome. When 
fresh killed, the contrast of the vivid blue with the rich colours 
of the plumage is remarkably striking and beautiful. The 
lovely Eastern trogoiis, with their rich brown backs, beautifully 
pencilled wings, and crimson breasts, were also soon obtained, 
as well . ih- 1".1-arbets (Megaliema versicolor)—fruit¬ 

eating I - I.. I ^ M (I.. M III', small toucans, with a short, straight 
bristly bill,' and wholie head and neck are variegated with 
patches of the most vivid blue and crimson. A day or two 
after, my hunter brought me a specimen of the green gaper 
(Calyptomena viridis), which is like a small cock-of-tlie-rock, 
but entirely of the most vivid green, delicately marked on the 
wings with black bars. Handsome woodpeckers and guy king¬ 
fishers, green and brown cuckoos with velvety red faces and 
green beaks, red-breasted doves and metallic honeysuckers, were 
brought in clay after day, and kept me in a continual state of 
pleasurable excitement. After a fortnight one of my servants 
was seized with fever, and on returning to Malacca, the same, 
disease attacked the other as well as myself. By a liberal us(5 
of quinine, I soon recovered, and obtaining other men, went to 
stay at the G-overnment bungalow of Ayer-panas, accompanied 
by a young gentleman, a native of tlie place, wdio had a tasto 
for natural history. 

At Ayer-panas we had a comfortable house to stay in, and 
plenty of room to dry and preserve our specimens ; hut, owing 
to there being no industrious Chinese to cut down timber, 
insects were comparatively scarce, with the exception of butter¬ 
flies, of which I formed a very line collection. The manner in 
which I obtained one fine insect was cuiious, and indicates liow 
fragmentary and imiierfect a traveller’s collection must neces¬ 
sarily be. 1 was one afternoon walking along a favourite road 
through the forest, with iny gun, when I saw a butterfly oUrtthe 
ground. It was large, handsome, and quite now to mo, and 1 
got close to it before it flew away. 1 then observed that it had 
been settling on the dung of some carnivorous animal. Thinking 
it might return to the same spot, I next day after breakfast 
took my net, and as I approached the place was delighted to see 
the same butterfly sitting on the same piece of dung, and suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing it. It was an entirdy new species of great 
beauty, and has been named by Mr. Howitsoii Nymphalis 
calydonia. I never saw another specimen of it, and it was 
only after ^twelve years had elapsed that a second individual 
reached this country from the north-western jpart of Borneo. 

Having determined to visit Mount Ophir, which is situated in 
the middle of the peninsula about fifty miles east of Malacca, wo 
engaged six Malays to accompany us and carry our baggage. 
As we meant to stay at least a week at the mountain, we took 
with us a good supply of rice, a little biscuit, butter, and coffee, 
some dried fish and a little brandy, with blankets, a change of 
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clotlieSj insect and bird boxes, nets, guns, and ammunition. Tlie 
distance from Ayer-panas was supposed to be about thirty miles. 
Our first day’s 
march lay 

house of a Ma- 
lay chief, who 
lent us a ve- 

z'andah, and gave us a fowl .-uid -,A ' 

some eggs. The next day llio v ■ ; / - •/, "h 

country got wilder and "more M\( \\{\l////^^^:z^^^ 

hilly. We passed through ex- \y^)' 

tensive forests, along paths ^ , 1)/ ■' ■.'- 

often up to our knees in mud, 

and were much annoyed by the \{li^ 

leeches for whicli this district is 

famous. These little creatures i x" 

infest tlie leaves and herbage 1 




by the side of the paths, and 

when a passenger comes along 

they stretch themselves out at y| | 

full length, and if they touch | ll 

any part of his dress or body, I 

quit their leaf and adhere to it. \ I 

They then creep on to his feet, \ \ 

legs, or other part of his body k \ I lU. 

and suck their dll, tlie first I 

puncture being i^arely felt dur- I ^ 

ing the excitement of walking, 1X11 ^ 

On bathing in the evening we 

generally found half a dozen or \ ISn) 

a dozen on each of us, most fre- v\ IW 

quently on our legs, but some- ~ 

times on our bodies, and I had Jr / V'-*' 

one who sueked his fill from the 
side of my neck, but who luckily ‘V 

missed the jugular vein. There ^ W(JI 1 
are many species of these forest 

leeches. All are small, but some rare ferns on mount ophir. 
are beautifully marked with 

stripes of biuglit yellow. They probably attach themselves to 
deer or other animals Avhich frequent the forest paths, and 
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have thus acquired the singular habit of strei(}hing themselves 
out at the sound of a footstep or of rustling foliage. Early in 
the afternoon we reached the foot of the mountain, and en¬ 
camped by the side of a fine stream, whose rocky banks wer(‘. 
ovei^rown with ferns. Our oldest Malay had been accustomed 
to shoot birds in this neighbourliood for the MoJacca dealers, 
and had been to the top of the mountain, and while we amused 
ourselves sliooting and insect hunting, ho went with two othai's 
to clear tlie path for our ascent the next day. 

Eaiiy next morning we started after breakfast, carrying 
blankets and provisions, as we intended to sleep upon tlio 
mountain. After passing a little tangled i angle and swampy 
tliickets through which our men had clejired a path, wo einergc'.d 
into a fine lofty forest pretty clear of undergrowth, and in 
which we could walk freely. We ascended steadily up a 
moderate slope for several miles, having a deep z’avine on our 
left. We then had a level plateau or shoulder to cross, after 
which the ascent was steeper and the forest denser till wo came 
out upon tlie “Paclang-batu,” or stone field, a place of which 
we had heard much, but could never get any one to describe 
intelligibly. We found it to be a steep slope of oven rock, ex¬ 
tending along the mountain side farther than we could see. 
Parts of it were quite bare, but where it was cracked and 
fissured there grow a most luxuriant vegetation, among which 
the pitcher plants were the most remaidcablo. Those wonderful 
plants never seem to succeed well in our hot-houses, and are 
there seen to little advantage. Here they grew tip into Iialf- 
climbing shrubs, tlieir curious pitchers of various sizes and forms 
hanging abundantly from their leavcjs, and continually exciting 
our admiration by their size and beauty, A few conifera^ of tlie 
genus Dacrydium here first appeared, and in the tliickc^ts just 
above the rocky surface we walked through grooves of those 
splendid ferns Dipteris Horsfieldii and Matonia peotinata, which 
bear large spreading palmate fronds on slender stems six or 
eight feet high. The Matonia is the tallest and most elegant, 
and is known only from this mountain, and neither of them is 
yet introduced into our hot-houses. 

It was very striking to come out from the dark, cool, and 
shady forest in which we had been ascending since we started, 
on to this hot, open rocky slope where we seemed to liave 
entered at one step from a lowland to an alpine vegetation. 
The height, aKS measured by a sympiesometer, was about 2,800 
feet. We had been told we should find water at Padang- 
batu, but we looked about for it in vain, as we were exceed¬ 
ingly thirsty. At last we turned to the pitchei’-plants, but 
the water contained in the pitchers (about half a pint in each) 
was full of insects and otherwise uninviting. On tasting it, 
however, we found it very palatable, though leather warm, and 
we all quenched our thirst from these natural jugs. Farther 
on we came to forest again, but of a more* dwarfed and 
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stnnted character than below; and alternately j)as&ing along 
ridges and descending into valleys, we reached a peak separated 
from the true summit of the mountain by a considerable chasm. 
Here our porters gave in, and declared they could carry their 
loads no further; and certainly the ascent to the highest peak 
was very precipitous. But on the spot where we were tliere 
was no water, whereas it was well known that there w^as a 
spring close to the summit, so we determined to go on without 
them, and carry with us only wliat was absolutely necessary. 
We accordingly took a blanket each, and divided our food and 
other articles among us, and went on with only the old Malay 
and his son. 

After descending into the saddle between the two peaks v/e 
found the ascent very laborious, the slope being so steep as 
often to necessitate hand-climbing. Besides a bushy vegetation 
the ground was covered knee-deep with mosses on a foundation 
of decaying leaves and rugged rock, and it was a hard hour’s 
climb to the small ledge just below the summit, where an over¬ 
hanging rock forms a convenient shelter, and a little basin 
collects the trickling water. Here we put down our loads, and 
in a few minutes more stood on the summit of Mount Oyhir, 
4,000 feet above the sea. The top is a small rocky plattonii 
covered with rhododendrons and other shrubs. The afternoon 
was clear, and the view line iii its Avay—ranges of hill and 
valley everywhere covered with interminable forest, with giis- 
tenii\g rivers winding among them. In a distant view a forest 
country is very monotonous, and no mountain I have ever 
ascended in the tropics presents a panorama equal to that from 
Snowdon, while the views in Switzerland are immeasurably 
superior. When boiling our coffee I took observations with a 
good boiling-point thermometer, as well as Avith the sympieso- 
meter, and Ave then enjoyed our evening meal and tlie noble 
jorospect that lay before us. The^ niglit was calm and very 
mild, and having made a bed of twigs and branches oA^er which 
Ave laid our blankets, Ave passed a very comfortable night. Our 
porters had folloAved us after a rest, bringing only their rice to 
cook, and luckily we did not require the baggage they left 
behind them. In the morning I caught a few butterflies and 
beetles, and my friend got a few land-sbells; and we then 
descended, bringing Avith us some specimens of the ferns and 
pitcher-plants of Badang-batu. 

The place where Ave had first encamped at the foot of the 
mountain being very gloomy, we chose another in a kind of 
swamp near a stream overgrown Avith Zingiberaceous plants, in 
which a clearing was easily made. Here our men built two 
little huts without sides, that would just shelter us from the 
i^ain; and we lived in them for a week, shooting and insect¬ 
hunting, and roaming about the forests at the foot of the 
mountain. This was the country of the great Argus pheasant, 
and. we continually heard its cry. On asking the old Malay to 
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try a,nd shoot one £ou me, he told me that although he had heen 
for twenty years shooting birds in these forests he had never 
yet shot one, and had never even seen one except after it had 
been caught. The bird is so exceedingly shy and wary, and 
runs along the ground in tlie densest parts of the forest so 
quickly, that it is impossible to get near it; and its sober 
colours and rich eye-like spots, which are so ornamental when 
seen in a museum, must harmonize well with the dead leaves 
among which it dwells, and render it very inconspicuous. All 
the specimens sold in Malacca are caught in snares, and my 
informant, though he had shot none, had snared plenty. 

The tiger and rhinoceros are still found he.re, and a few 
years ago elephants abounded, but they have lately all disap¬ 
peared. We found some heaps of dung, which seemed to be 
that of elephants, and some tracks of the rhinoceros, but saw 
none of the animals. We, however, kept a (ire up all night in 
case any of these creatures should visit us, and two’of our men 
declared that they did one day see a rhinoceros. When our rice 
was linished, and our boxes full of specimens, *we re.turjiod to 
Ayer-panas, and a few days afterwards went on to Malacca, 
and thence to Singapore. Mount Ophir has quite ix reputation 
for fever, and all our friends wex^e astonished at our recklessness 
in staying so long at its foot; but we none of us sutlered in the 
least, and I shall ever look back with pleasure to my trip, as 
being my iirst introduction to mountain scenery in the Eastern 
tropics. 

The ineagreness and brevity of the sketcli I have here given 
of my visit to Singapore and the Malay Peninsula is duo to my 
having trusted chiefly to some private letters and a note-book, 
which were lost; and to a paper on Malacca and Mount Ophir 
which was sent to the Eoyal Geographical Society, but wliich 
was neither read nor printed, owing to press of matter at tluj 
end of a session, and the MSS. of which cannot now be found. 
I the less regret this, however, as so many works have been 
written on these parts; and I always intended to pass lightly 
over my ti*avels in the western and bettor known portions (Jf 
the Archipelago, in order to devote more space to the remoter 
districts, about which hardly anything has been written in the 
English language. 


CPIAPTER IV. 

BOENEO—THE OEANU-UTAK. 

I AEEIVED at Sarawak on November 1st, 1854, and left it on 
January 26th, 1856, In the interval I resided at many cUfUweut 
localities, and saw a good deal of the Dyak tribes as well as of 
the Bornean Malays. I was hospitably entertained by Sir 
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James Brooke, and lived in Ins house whenever I was at the 
town of Sarawak in the intervals of my journeys. But so 
many books liave been written about this part of Borneo since 
I was there, that I shall avoid going into details of what I saw 
and heard and thought of Sarawak and its ruler, confining my¬ 
self chiefly to my experiences as a naturalist in search of 
shells, insects, birds, and the Orang-utan, and to an account 
of a journey through a part of the interior seldom Ausited by 
Europeans. 

The first four months of my visit were spent in various parts 
of*the Sarawak Biver, from Santubong at its mouth up to the 
picturesque limestone mountains and Chinese gold-fields of Bow 
and Bedd This part of the country has been so frequently 
described that I shall pass it over, especially as, owing to its 
being the height of the wet season, my collections were com¬ 
paratively poor juid insignificant. 

Ill March, 1855, I determined to go, to the coal-works which 
were being opened near the Simunjon Eiver, a small branch of 
the Sadong, a river east of^ Sarawak and between it and the 
Batang-Lupar. The Simunjon enters the Sadong Eiver about 
twenty miles up. It is veiy narrow and very winding, and 
much overshadowed by the lofty forest, which sometimes almost 
meets over it. The whole country between it and the sea is a 
perfectly level forest-covered swamp, out of which rise a few 
isolated hills, at the foot of one of which the works are situated. 
From the landing-place to the hill a Dyak road had been formed, 
which consisted solely of tree-trunks laid end to end. Along 
these the bare-footed natives walk and carry heavy; burdens 
wfitli the greatest ease, but to a booted European it is very 
slippery work, and when one^s attention is constantly attracted 
by the various objects of interest around, a few tumbles into the 
bog are almost inevitable. During my first walk along this road 
I saw few insects or birds, but noticed some vevj handsome 
orchids in flower, of the genus Ooelogyne, a group which I after¬ 
wards found to be very abundant, and characteristic of the 
district. On the slope of tlie hill near its foot a patch of forest 
had been cleared away, and several rude houses erected, in wdiicii 
were residing Mr. Coulson, the engineer, and a number of Chinese 
workmen. I was at first kindly accopamodated in Mr. Coulson’s 
house, but finding the spot very suitable for me, and oflering 
great facilities for collecting, I had a small house of two rooms 
and a verandah built for myself. Here I remained nearly nine 
months, and made an immense collection of insects, to which 
class of animals I devoted my chief attention, owing to the 
cii’cumstances being especially favourable. ^ 

In the tropics a large proportion of the insects of all ordei's, 
and especially of the large and favoiirite group of beetles, are 
more or less dependent on vegetation, and particularly on 
timber, bark, and leaves in various stages of decay. In the un¬ 
touched virgin forest, the insects which frequent such situations 
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are scatteted over an immense extent of country, at spots wliere 
trees have fallen through decay and old age, or hiwe succumbed 
to tlie fury of the tempest; and twenty square miios of country 
may not contain so many fallen and decayed trees as arc to be 
found in any small clearing. The quantity and the variety of 
beetles and of many other insects that can be collected at a given 
time in any tropical locality, will depend, first upon the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of a great extent of virgin forest, and secondly 
upon the quantity of trees that for some months past have been, 
and which are still being cut down, and left to dry and decay 
upon the ground. Mow, during my wliolc twelve years’ collect¬ 
ing in the w^estern and eastern tropics, I never enjoyed such 
advantages in this respect as at tlie Simunjon coal-works. For 
several months from twenty to fifty Chinamen and Dyaks were 
enqfioyed almost exclusively in clearing a large sjiace in tlie 
forest, and in making a wide opening for a railroad to the 
Sddong Eiver, two miles distant. Besides this, sawpits wei'o 
established at various points in the jungle, and large trees were 
felled to be cut up into beams and planks. For hundreds of 
miles in every direction a magnificent forest ox tended over 
plain and mountain, rock and morass, and I arrived at the s])ot 
just as the rains began to diminish and the daily sunshine to in¬ 
crease ; a time which I have always found the most favourable 
season for collecting. The number of openings and sunny places 
and of pathways, were also an attraction to wasps auid butter¬ 
flies ; and by paying a cent each for all insects that were bi’ought 
me, I obtained from the Dyaks and the Chinamen many fine 
locusts and Phasmidse, as well as numbers of handsome beetles. 

When I arrived at the mines, on the 14th of MarchI had 
collected in the four preceding months, 320 diilerent kinds of 
beetles. In less than a fortnight I had doubled this number, an 
average of about twenty-four new species everjr day. On onc^, 
day I collected seventy-six different kinds, of which thii’ty-four 
were new to me. By the end of April I had more than a tliousaiul 
species, and they tlien went on increasing at a slower rate^ so 
that I obtained altogether in Borneo about two thousand dis¬ 
tinct kinds, of which all but about a hundred were collected at 
this place, and on scarcely more than a square mile of ground. 
The most numerous and most interesting groups of be(*,tles were', 
the Longicorns and Ehyncliophora, both pre-eminently wood- 
feeders. The former, characterized by their graceful forms and 
long antennae, were especially numerous, amounting to nearly 
three hundred species, nine-tenths of which were entirely new, 
and many of them remarkable for their large size, strange forms, 
and beautiful colouring. The latter correspond to our weevils 
and allied groups, and in the tropics are exceedingly numerous 
and varied, often swanning upon dead timber, so that I some¬ 
times obtained fifty or sixty different kinds in a day. My Bornean 
collections of this group exceeded five hundred species. 

My collection of butterflies was not large; but I obtained 
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some Hire and very handsome insects, t]ie most remarkable being 
the Ornithoptera Brookeana, one of the most elegant species 
known. This beautiful creature has very long and pointed 
wings, almost resembling a sphinx moth in shape. It is deep 
velvety black, with a curved band of spots of a brilliant metallic'- 
green colour extending across tJie wings from tip to tip, eacli 
spot being shaped exactly like a small triangular feather, and 
having very much the efiect of a row of the wing coverts of the 
Mexican trogon laid upon black velvet. The only other marks 
are a broad neck-collar of vivid crimson, and a few delicate 
wliite touches on the outer margins of the hind wings. This 
species, whicli was then quite new^ and which I named after Sir 
James Brooke, was very rare. It was seen occasionally flying 
swiftly in the clearings, and now and then settling for an in¬ 
stant at puddles and muddy places, so that I only succeeded 
in capturing two or three specimens. In some other parts 
of the country I was assured it was abundant, and a good 
many specimens have been sent to England; but as yet all 
liave been males, and we are quite unable to conjecture wJiat 
the female may be like, owing to the extreme isolation of the 
species, and its want of close affinity to any other known 
insect.^ 

One of the most curious and interesting reptiles which I met 
with in Borneo was a large tree-frog, which was brought me by 
one of the Chinese workmen. Ho assured me that he had seen 
it come down, in a slanting direction, from a high tree, as if it 
Hew. On examining it, I found the toes very long and fully 
webbed to their very extremity, so that when expanded they 
oHbred a surface much larger than that of the body. The fore 
legs were also bordered by a membrane, and the body was capable 
of considerable inflation. The back and limbs were of a very 
deep shining green colour, the under surface and the inner toes 
yellow, while the webs were black, rayed with yellow. The body 
was about four inches long, while the webs of each hind foot, 
when fully expanded, covered a surface of four square inches, 
and the webs of all the feet togetlier about twelve square inches. 
As the extremities of the toes have dilated discs tor adhesion, 
showing the creature to be a true tree-frog, it is difficult to 
imagine that this immense membrane of the toes can be for the 
purpose of swimming only, and the account of the Chinaman, 
that it Hew down from the tree, becomes more credible. This is, 
I believe, the first instance known of a “flying frog,^^ and it is 
very interesting to Darwinian- > - . 1 1 - •1 11 ., / 1i it the variability 

of tlje toes which have been .di. ..iiii--! for purposes of 

swimming and adhesive climbing, have been taken "i ...i.,- 
to enable an allied species to pass througli the air i«i ■ n.. i) ^ 
lizard. It would appear to be a new species of the genus 

1 Females liave since teen captured in some plenty. They resemtle tlie male, tut 
have more wliito and less trilliaut colours, 
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Ehacophorus, which consists of several frogs of a much smaller 
size than this, and having the webs of the toes less devoloi;)ecl. 

During my stay in Borneo I had no hunter to shoot tor me 
regularly, and, being myself fully occupied with insects, I did 
not succeed in obtaining a very good collection of the birds oi* 
Mammalia, many of which, however, are well known, being 
identical with species found in Malacca. Among the Mammalia 
were five squirrels, two tiger-cats, the Gymnurus lialflosii, which 



looks like a cross between a pig and a polecat, and tlm Ciynogaln 
Bennetti—a rare, otter-like animal, with very hi'oad muzzle 
clothed with long bristles. 

One of my chief objects in coming to stay at Wimuujon was to 
see the Orang-utan (or great man-like ape of Borneo) in bis nativ'o 
haunts, to study his habits, and obtain good specimens of the 
different varieties and species of both sexes, and of the adult and 
young animals. In all these objects 1 succeeded l)oyond my ex¬ 
pectations, and will now give some account of my oxporiexico in 
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Imnting the Orang-utaiij or “ Mias,” as it is called by the natives ; 
and as this name is short, and easily pronounced, I shall 
generally use it in preference to Simia satyrus, or Orang-utan. 

Just a week after my arrival at the mines, I first saw a Mias, 
I was out collecting insects, not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the house, when I heard a rustling in a tree near, and, 
looking up, saw a large red-haired animal moving slowly along, 
liangiiig from the branches by its arms. It passed on from tree to 
tree till it was lost in the jungle, which was so swampy that I 
could not follow it. This mode of progression was, however, very 
unusual, and is more characteristic of the Hylobates than of the 
Orang. I suppose tliere was some individual peculiarity in this 
animal, or the nature of the trees just in this place rendered it 
the most easy mode of progression. 

About a fortnight afterwards I lieard that one was feeding in 
a tree in the swamp just below the house, and, taking my gun, was 
fortunate enough to find it in the same place. As soon as I 
approached, it tried to conceal itself among the foliage ; but I 
got a shot at it, and the second barrel caused it to fall down 
almost dead, the two balls having entered the body. This was 
a male, about half-grown, loeing* scarcely three feet high. On 
April 26th, I was out shooting with two Dyaks, when we found 
another aliout tlie same size. It fell at the first shot, but did not 
seem much hurt, and immediately climbed up the nearest tree, 
when I fired, and it again fell, with a broken arm and a wound 
in the body. The two Dyaks now ran up to it, and each seized 
hold of a hand, telling me to cut a pole, and they would secure 
it. But although one arm was broken, and it was only a half- 
grown animal, it was too strong for tliese young savages, drawing 
them up towards its mouth notwithstanding all their efforts, so 
that they were again obliged to leave go, or they would have 
been seriously bitten. It now began climbing up the tree again ; 
and, to avoid trouble, I shot it through the heart. 

On May 2nd, I again found one on a very high tree, when I 
had only a small 80-bore gun with me. However, I fired at it, 
and on seeing me, it began howling in a strange voice like a 
cough, and seemed, in a great rage, breaking off branches with its 
hands and throwing them down, and then soon made off* over 
the tree-tops. I did not care to follow it, as it was swampy, and 
in parts dangerous, and I might easily have lost myself in the 
eagerness of pursuit. 

On the 12tli of May; I found another, which behaved in a very 
similar manner, howling and hooting with rage, and throwing 
down branches. I shot at it five times, and it remained dead 
on the top of the tree, supported in a fork in such a manner 
that it would evidently not fall. I therefore returned Jiome, 
and luckily found some Dyaks, who came back with ine, and 
climbed uji the tree for the animal. This was tlie first full- 
grown specimen I had obtained; but it was a female, and not 
neaidy so large or remarkable as the full-grown males. It was^ 
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however, 3ft. Gin. high, and its arms stretched out to a width of 
6ft. 6m. I preserved the skin of this specimen in a cask of 
arrack, and prepared a perfect skeleton, which was afterwards 
purchased for the Derby Museum. 

Only four days afterwards some Dyaks saw another Mias 
near tlie same place, and came to tell me. We found it to be a 
rather large one, very higli up on a tall tree. At the second 
shot it fell rolling over, but^ almost immediately got up again 
and began to climb. At a third shot it fell dead. This was also 
a full-grown female, and while preparing to carry it home, we 
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found a young one face downwards in the bog. This little 
creature was only about a foot long, and liad evidently been 
hanging to its mother vlien she tirst fell. Luckily it did not 
apjiear to have been wounded, and after ’vve had cleaned the 
mud out of its nioutli it began to cry out, and seemed quite 
strong and active. While Cfiriying it home it got its liaiuls in 
my beard, and grasped so tightly that I luid great diaicnlty in 
ptting free, for the fingers are habitually bent inwards at tlie 
last joint so as to form complete hooks. At this time it had 
not a single tooth, but a few clays afterwards it cut its two 
lower fi^ont teeth. ^ Unfortunately, I hacl no milk to give it, as 
neither Malays, Chinese;^ nor Dyaks ever use the articloj and I in 
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vain inquired for any female animal that could suckle my little 
infant. I was therefore obliged to gi^’e it rice-water from a 
bottle with a quill in the cork, which after a few trials it 
learned to suck very well. This was very meagre diet, and the 
little creature did not tlirive well on it, altliough I added sugar 
and cocoa-nut milk occasionally, to make it more nourishing. 
Wlieii I put my finger in its mouth it sucked with great vigour, 
drawing in its clieeks with all its might in tlie vain effort to 
extract some milk, and only after persevering a long time would 
it give up ill disgust, and set up a scream very like that of a 
baby in similar circumstances. 

When handled or nursed, it was very quiet and contented, 
but when laid down by itself would invariably cry ; and for the 
first few nights was very restless and noisy. ^ I fitted up a little 
box for a cradle, with a soft mat for it to lie ux:)on, which was 
changed and washed every day ; and I soon found it necessary 
to wash the little Mias as well. After I had done so a few 
times, it came to like the operation, and as soon as it was dirty 
would begin crying, and not leave off till I took it out and 
carried it to the spout, when it immediately became quiet, 
although it would wince a little at the first rush of the cold 
water and make ridiculously wry faces while the stream was 
running over its head. It enjoyed the wiping and rubbing dry 
amazingly, and when I brushed its hair seemed to be i^erfectly 
happy, lying quite still with its arms and legs stretched out 
while I thoroughly bimshed the long hair of its back and arms. 
For the first few days it clung desperately with all four hands 
to whatever it could lay hold of, and I had to be careful to kee^D 
my beard out of its way, as its fingers clutched^ bold of hair 
more tenaciously than anytiiing else, and it was iinp)Ossible to 
free myself without assistance. WJien restless, it would struggle 
about with its hands up in the air trying to find something to 
take hold of, and, when it had got a bit of stick or rag in two 
or three of its hands, seemed quite happy. For want of some¬ 
thing else, it would often seize its own feet, and after a time 
it would constantly cross its arms and grasp witli each hand 
the long hair that grew just below the o|3posite shoulder. The 
great tenacity of its grasjD soon diminished, and I was obliged 
to invent some means to give it exercise and strengthen it.s 
limbs. For this purpose I made a short ladder of three or four 
rounds, on which I put it to hang for a quarter of an hour at a 
time. At first it seemed much pleased, but it could not get all 
fo-ur hands in a comfortable position, and, after elianging about 
several times, would leave hold of one hand after the other, and 
drop on to the floor. Sometimes, \vhen hanging only by two 
hands, it would loose one, and cross it to the opposite sliouldei^, 
grasping its own liair ; and, as this seemed much more agreeable 
than the stick, it would then loose the other and tumble clown, 
when it would cross both and Jie on its back quite contentedly, 
never seeming to be hurt by its numerous tumbles. Finding it 
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so fond of hair, I endeavoured to make an aidificial inothor, hy 
wrapj)ing’ up a piece of bnlialo-skin into a bundle, and susiiend-' 
ing it about a foot from tlie door. At first tliis seemed to suit 
it admirably, as it could sprawl its legs about and always find 
some hair, which it grasped with tlie greatest tenacity. T was 
now in hopes that I had made tlie little orphan quite happy ; 
and so it seemed for some time, till it began to i^emembor its lost 
parent, and try to suck. It would pull itself up close to the skin, 
and try about everywhere for a likely place ; but, as it only 
succeexied in getting mouthfuls of hair and wool, it would bo 
greatly disgusted, and scream violently, and after two or tlireci 
attempts, let go altogether. One day it got some wool into its 
throat, and I thought it would have choked, but after mucli 
gasping it recovered, and I was obliged to take tbo imitation 
mother to pieces again, and give up this last attempt to exercise 
the little creature. 

After the first week I found T could feed it beti,er with a 
spoon, and give it a little more varied and more solid food. Well- 
soaked biscuit mixexl with a little egg and sugar, and sonudanios 
sweet potatoes, were readily eaten ; and it wa.s a never-failing 
amusement to obseiwe the curious changes of countonanco by 
which it would express its approval or ^dislike of what was given 
to it. The poor little thing would lick its lips, draw in its (^lu^eks, 
and turn up its eyes witlx an expression of the most suprcuue 
satisfaction when it had a mouthful paxHicuhirly to its taste. 
On the other ])and, when its food was not suOicicjitly swcKiO o)* 
palatable, it would turn the xnouthful about with its tongues for 
a moment as. if ti'ying to extract what llavour there was, and 
then push it all out between its lips. If the same food was con¬ 
tinued, it would set up a scream and kick about violently, exactly 
like a baby in a passion. 

After I had had the little Mias about three weeks, I fortunat(^ly 
obtained a young liare-lip monkey (Macacus cynomolgus), whicL, 
though small, was very active, and could feed itself. 1 j)lac(‘d it 
in the same box witli the Mias, and they immediately becanux 
excellent friends, neither exhibiting the least feai’ of thex othcu'. 
The little monkey would sit upon the other’s stomach, or oven 
on its face, without the least regard to its feelings. Wliil(‘, T was 
feeding the Mias, the monkey would sit by, ])icking up all that 
was spilt, and occasionally putting out its hands to interccqxt 
the spoon; and a.s soon as I had finished would pix^k oil what 
was left sticking to the Mias’s lips, and then pull open its moutli 
and see if any still remained inside ; afterwards lying down on 
the iDoor creature’s stomach as on a comfortable cushion. The 
little helpless Mias would submit to all these insults with the 
most exemplary patience, only too glad to have something wann 
near it, which it could clasp affectionately in its arms. It soxxic- 
times, Ixowever, had its revenge ; for when the monkey wanicul 
to go away, the Mias would hold on as long as it could by the 
loose skin of its back or head, or by its tail, and it was only 
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after many vigorous jmni)s that the monkey could make his 
escape. 

It was curious to observe the diffei^ent actions of these two 
animals, which could not have differed much in age. Tlie Mias, 
like a very young baby, lying on its back quite lielpless, rolling 
lazily from side to side, stretching out all four hands into the 
air, wishing to grasp something, but hardly able to guide its 
lingers to any definite object; and wlien dissatisfied, opening 
wide its almost toothless mouth, and expressing its wants by a 
most infantine scream. The little monkey, on the other hand, 
in constant motion ; running and jumping about wherever it 
pleased, examining everything around it, seizing liold of the 
smallest objects wntli the greatest precision, baiaiicing itself on 
tlie edge of tl)e box, or running up a post, and Imlping itself to 
anything eatable that came in its way. There could hardly be 
a greater contrast, and the baby Mias looked more baby-likc by 
the comparison. 

When I had had it about a month, it began to exhibit some 
signs of learning to run alone. When laid upon the floor it 
would push itself along by its legs, or roll itself over, and thus 
make an unwieldy progression. When lying in the box it would 
lift itself up to the edge into almost an erect position, and once 
or twice succeeded in tunibling out. When left dirty, or hungry, 
or otherwise neglected, it would scream violently till attended 
to, varied by a kind of coughing or pumping noise, very similar 
to that which is made by the adult animal. If no one was in the 
house, or its cries were not attended to, it would be quiet after 
a little wliile, but the moment it heard a footste|) would begin 
again harder than ever. 

After five weeks it cut its two upper front teeth, but in all 
this time it had not grown the least bit, remaining both in size 
and weight the same as when I first procured it. Tliis was no 
doubt owing to the want of milk or other equally nourishing 
food. Eice-water, rice, and biscuits were but a poor substitute, 
and the expressed milk of tlie cocoa-nut wliichl sometimes gave 
it did not quite agree with its stomach. To this I imputed an 
attack of diarrhoea from which the poor little creature sufiered 
greatly, but a small dose of castor-oil operated well, and cured 
it. A week or two afterwards it was again taken ill, and this 
time more seriously. The symptoms were exactly those of in¬ 
termittent fever, accompanied by watery swellings on the feet 
and head. It lost all appetite for its food, and, after lingering 
for a week a most pitiable object, died, after being in my 
possession neaiijr three months. I much regretted the loss of 
my little pet, which I had at one time looked forward to bring¬ 
ing up to years of maturity, and taking home to England. Eor 
several months it had _ afforded me daily amusement by its 
curious ways and the inimitably ludicrous expression of its little 
countenance. Its weight was three pounds nine ounces, its 
height fourteen inches, and the spread of its arms twenty-three 
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inches. I preserved its skin nnd skeleton, and in doing .so found 
that when it fell from the tree it must lia\'e broken an ar-m and 
a leg, which had, however, united so rapidly tliat [ lia,d only 
noticed tlie hard swellings on the limbs where the irregular 
junction of the bones had taken place. 

Exactly ta week after I had caught this interiisting litth^, 
animal I succeeded in shooting a fiili-grown male Orang-utan. 
I had just come home from an entoinologizing excursion when 
Charles^ rushed in out of breath with running and excitcunent, 
and exclaimed, interrupted l)y gasps, “(let tlu^ gun, sir,--be 
quick,—such a large Mias!” “Where is it?” I asked, taking 
liold of my gun as I spoke, which luippeued liudvily to ha,ve one. 
barrel loaded with ball. “Close by, sir—on the path to the 
mines—he can’t get away.” Two Dyaks chanccxl to ))e in the 
liouse at the time, sol called them to accompany and starttKl 
off, telling Charley to bring all the aimnuniiion after me as soon 
as possible. The patli from our clearing to the mines ]{‘d along 
the side of the hill a little way up its slope, and paralhd with it 
at the foot a wide opening had been made for a road, in which 
several Chinamen were woi'king, so tiiat tlie animal could not 
escape into the swampy forests below without descending to 
cross the road or ascending to get round the clearings. Wo 
walked cautiously along, not making the least noise, and list(ui- 
ing attentively for any sound which might betray tlui ]n'i»stuice 
of the Mias, stopping at intervals to gaze upwards. Charh‘y 
soon joined ns at the place where he had seen the creature, find 
hfiving taken the anmiuniUoii and put fi bulled in the othe.r 
barrel we dispersed a little, feeling sure tlnit it must !)('. sonu',- 
where near, as it had probably descended the hill, and would not 
be likely to return again. After a short time I luvird a v(‘ry 
slight luistling sound overlietid, but on gfizing up could s(*e 
iiothing, I moved about in every din^ction to get fi full vi(nv 
into every part of the tree under which I h/id bet^n .standing, 
wliGii I again hefird the Sfune noise but lourhu’, aiidsfiw tludc^aves 
sluildngfis if caused by the motion of some lieavy fiuiinal \vhi(;h 
moved off'to an adjoining tree. I immodhitfiy slioute(l for all of 
them to come up and try find ge.t fi view, so fis to fillo\v nu^ to 
have a shot. This Wfis not fin easy nifitter, as tlu^ Mifis Jifid a 
knack of selecting places with dense folifigo bcnuvith. Very soon, 
however, one of the Eyaks called mc‘, find poiutf'd iipwfirds, find 
on looking I saw a great red hairy Ijody find fi liugti bhick fac(i 
gazing clown from a great lieiglit, as if wfinting to know whfit Wfis 
Tufikingsucli adisturbfince bedow. linstfinily lirefl, and lui mfide 
off* at once, so that I could not then Udl wlicdluT 1 had hit him. 

lie now fiioved very rfipiclly find V(‘ry noiselessly for so Large} 
an aninifil, so I told the Dyfiks to follow and keiq/lnm in sight 
while 1 loade.d. The jungh} was lun'o full of lfirg(‘ angular frag¬ 
ments of rock from tlic mountain fibove, and thick with iuuiging 
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and twisted ci-eepera. Running, climbing, and creeping among 
these, we came up with the creature on the top of a high tree 
near the road, where the Chinamen had discovered him, and 
were sliouting their astonishment witli open mouth; “ Ya Ya, 
Tuan ; Orang-utan, Tuan.’’ Seeing that lie could not pass Jiere 
without descending, he turned up again towards the hill, and I 
got two shots, and following quickly had two more by the time 
he had again reached the path; but he was always more or less 
concealed by foliage, and protected by the large branch on which 
he was walking. Once while loading I had a splendid view of 
him, moving along a largo limb of a tree in a semi-erect posture, 
and showing him to be an animal of the largest size. At the 
jiath he gob on to one of the loftiest trees in the forest, and we 
could see one leg hanging down useless, having been broken by 
a ball. He now fixed himself in a fork, where he was hidden by 
thick foliage, and seemed disinclined to move. I was afraid he 
would remain and die in this position, and as it was nearly 
evening I could not have got the tree cut down tliat day, I 
therefore fired again, and he then moved off, and going up the 
hill was obliged to get on to some lov/er trees, on the branches of 
one of which he fixed himself in such a position that he could not 
fall, and lay all in a heap as if dead, or dying. 

I now wanted tlie Dyaks to go up and cut off the brancli lie 
was resting on, but tliey were afraid, saying he was not dead, 
and would come and attack them. Wo then shook the adjoining 
tree, pulled the h i < i • * ■ - . ■ i.. |i , and did all we could to disturb 
him, but witho ii • il- ■ (, I Hiought it best to send for two 
Cinnamon with axes to cut down the tree. While the messenger 
was gone, however, one of the Dyaks took courage and climbed 
towards him, but the Mias did not wait for him to get near, 
moving off' to another tree, where he got on to a dense mass of 
branches and creepers which almost completely hid him from our 
view. The tree was luckily a small one, so when the axes came 
we soon had it cut through ; but it was so held u]) by jungle 
rojoes and climbers to adjoining trees that it only fell into a 
sloping position. The Mias did not move, and I began to fear 
tliat after all we should not get him, as it was near evening, and 
l»alf a dozen more trees would have to he cut down before the 
one he was on would fall. As a last resource we all began 
pulling at the creepers, which shook tlie tree very mucli, and, 
after a few minutes, when we had almost given all hopes, 
down he came with a crash and a thud like the fall of a giant. 
And he was a giant, his head and body being full as large as a 
man’s. He was of tlie kind called by the Dyaks “ Mias Chappan,” 
or “ Mias Pappan,” which has the skin of the face broadened out 
to a ridge or fold at each side. His outstretched arms measured 
seven feet tln^ee inches across, and his height, ineasuring fairly 
from the top of the head to the heel, was four feet two inches. 
The body just below tlie arms was three feet txvo inches round, 
and was quite as long as a man’s, the legs being exceedingly 
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sliort in proportion. On cxainiiniiion w(^ found lu‘. had h(K‘u 
dreadfully wounded. P>oih legK w(iro Lrokini. ()n(‘. hip-joint 
and the root of the spine comph‘,tely shattnvtKl, fuul two ImlU'ts 
were found liattened in his nock and jaavs ! Y(‘t h(‘- was still 
alive when ho fell The two Chuuanien carric^d him home ti(*d to 
a pole, and I was occupied with Ohaidc^y the whoh^ of the m^.xt 
day, preparing the skin and Lolling tin', hones to makt^ a p(‘vf(‘ct 
skeleton, which are now preserved in the iVIuscnnn at DtToy, 

About ten days after this, on Juiu'. 4th, some Dyaks caiiu*. to 
tell us that the day before a Mias had m^arly killed one. of their 
companions. A few miles down the riv{n‘ th(‘,re is a Dyak liouse, 
and the inhabitants saw a large Orang f(M‘ding on tlu^ young 
shoots of a i)alm by the river-sid(‘. On Leung alarmed he rci- 
treated towards the jungle which was close ])y, and a number of 
the men, armed with speJU’s and (;]i()pp(U's, ran out to intercept 
him. The man who was in front tri(sd to rini his six^ar through 
the aiiimars body, but the Mias s(3i;ied it in his hands, and in an 
instant got hold of tlie man’s arm, which ho s(u>j(‘d in liis uioiith, 
making Jiis teeth meet iii the Jiesh above th(3 elbow, which ho 
tore and lacerated in a dreadful manner. .Had not t]i(M)thiT.s 
been close behind, tlie 3nan would have Imuju more scudou.sly 
injured, if not killed, as he was quite i)owerless ; but tliey soon 
destroyed the creatimo wdth their sp(3ars and chojqxn'.s. The 
man remained ill for a long time, and noveu’ fully nn-overed tlio 
use of his arm. 

They told me the dead Mias was still lyiTig where it had been 
killed, so I offered them a reward to bring it up to our landing- 
place immediately, which they promised to do. They did not 
come, however, till tiie next day, and Hum decomposition had 
commenced, and great patches of the hair eanu3 olf, so tiiat it 
was useless to skin it. This 1 regretted mucdi, as it was a Y(3ry 
fine full-gTown male. I cut off the luMid and took it honu^ to 
clean, while I got iny men to make a close femee about (ive fec^t 
liigh round the rest of tlio body, whicli would soon be devoured 
by maggots, small lizards, and ants, lefi%‘iiig me the skeletom 
There was a great gash in liis face, which had cjut c1e(*p into tlio 
bone, but the skull w\as a very fine one, and the b^eth r<iinai’kably 
large and perfect. 

On June 18th I had another groat success, and obtained a lino 
adult male. A Chinaman told me lie liad seem liim flooding by 
the side of the path to the river, and I found him at tins same 
place as the first individual I had shot. He was fcieding on an 
oval green fruit having a fine red avilluH, like th (3 inatK', which 
surrounds the nutmeg, and which alone he seonunl to c^at, biting 
off the thick outer rind and dropping it in a continual shower. 
I had found the same fruit in the stomach of some oihe^vs which 
I had killed. Two shots caused this animal to loos(3 his hold, 
but he hung for a considerable time by one hand, and tluni fell 
flat on liis face and was half buried in the swamp. Eor several 
minutes he lay groaning and panting, while wo stood close 
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round, expecting every breath to be his last. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, by a violent effort he raised himself up, causing u's all to 
step back a yard or two, wlien, standing nearly erect, he caught 
liold of a small tree, and began to ascend it. Another shot 
through the back caused him to fall down dead. A flattened 
bullet was found in his tongue, having entered the lower part of 
the abdomen and completely travex’sed the body, fracturing the 
first cervical vertebra. Yet it was after this fearful wound that 
he had risen, and begun climbing -with considerable facility. 
This also was a full-grown male of almost exactly the same 
dimensions as the otlier two I had measured. 

On June 21st I shot another adult female, which was eating 
fruit in a low tree, and was the only one which I ever killed by 
a single ball. 

On June 24th I was called by a Chinaman to shoot a Mias, 
which, he said, was on a tree close by his house, at the coal¬ 
mines. Arriving at the place, we had some difficulty in finding 
the animal, as he had gone off into the jungle, which was very 
rocky and difficult to traverse. At last we found him up a very 
liigli tree, and could see that he was a male of the largest size. 
As soon as I had fired, he moved liigher up the tree, and while 
he was doing so I fired again; and we then saw tliat one arm 
was broken. He had now reached the very highest part of an 
immense tree, and immediately began breaking off boughs all 
around, and laying them across and across to make a nest. It 
was very interesting to see how well he had chosen liis place, 
and how rapidly he stretched out his unwounded arm in every 
direction, breaking off good-sized bouglis with the greatest ease, 
and laying them back across each other, so that in a few minutes 
he had formed a compact mass of foliage, which entirely con¬ 
cealed him from our sight. He was evidently going to pass tlie 
night here, and would probably get away early the next morn¬ 
ing, if not wounded too severely. I therefore fired again several 
times, in liopes of making him leave his nest; but, though I felt 
sure I had hit him, as at each shot he moved a little, ho would 
not go away. At length lie raised himself up, so that half liis 
body was visible, and then gradually sank down, his head alone 
remaining on the edge of the nest. I now felt sure he was dead, 
and tried to persuade the Chinaman and his companion to cut 
down the tree ; but it was a very large one, and they had been 
at work all day, and nothing would induce them to attempt it. 
Tlie next morning, at daybreak, I came to tlie place, and found 
that the Mias was evidently dead, as his head was visible in 
exactly the same position as before. I now offered four China¬ 
men a day^s wages each to cut the tree down at once, as a few 
hours of sunshine would cause decomposition on the surface of 
the skin; but, after looking at it and trying it, they determined 
tiuit it was very big and very hard, and would not attempt it. 
Had I doubled my offer, they would probably have accepted it, 
as it would not liave been more than two or three hours’ work ; 
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and liacl I been on a short visit only T would have d(jno so ; but 
as I was a resident, and intended ro.nuuuing scweval months 
longer, it would not have answered to b(\u:iu paying too ex¬ 
orbitantly, or I should have got nothing done in future, at a 

For some weeks after, a cloud of llie.s could bo se(‘n all day, 
hovering over the body of the dead Alias ; but in about a month 
all was quiet, and the’body was evidently diying up under tlu‘, 
influence of a vertical sun alternating with tropical rains. Two 
or three months later two Malays, on tlui oiler of a dollar, 
climbed the tree, and let down the dried remains. T!u^ skin was 
almost entire, enclosing the skeleton, and inside were', millions of 
tiie pupa-cases of flies and other insects, wuth thousands of two 
or three species of small necrophagous ])eetles. The skull had 
loeeii much shattered by balls, but the skidotou was pcn’hicf., 
except one small wrist-bone, whiclii liad probably dropjX'd out 
and been carried away by a liz{ird. 

Three days after I had shot this one and lost it, (lliarh^s found 
three small* Orangs feeding together. We had a long chase aftcu* 
them, and had a good opportunity of seeing howtiiey uiake tluur 
way from tree to tree, by always choosing tliose limbs Avhose 
branches are intermingled with those of some other f.r(‘e, .and 
then grasping several of the small twigs together heforc'^ th(‘y 
venture to swing themselves across. Yet they do this so quickly 
and certainly, that they make way among the trees at the rate 
of full five or six miles an hour, as we had continually to run to 
keep up with them. One of these we shot .and killed, but it 
mained high up in the fork of a tree ; and, as young animals 
are of comparatively little interest, I did not ha ^'0 th(\ tree, cut 
down to get it. 

At this time I had the misfortune to slip among some falhm 
trees, and hurt iny ankle, and, not being careful enough at first, 
it became a severe inflamed ulcer, which would not Iieal, and 
kept me a prisoner in the house the wJiolo of July .and ]'>art of 
August. When I could get out again, 1 determined to take a 
trii> up a branch of the Simunjon River to Semdbaiig, where 
tliere was said to be a large Dy.ak bouse, a mountain with 
abundance of fruit, and plenty of Orangs and fine bird^. As 
the river was 'S'ery narrow, and I was obliged to go in a V(n'y 
small boat with little luggage, T only took with me a Ohinesc^ 
boy as a servant. I carried a cask of medicated arrack to put 
Alias skins in, and stores and ammunition for a fortniglit. After 
a few miles, the stream became very nari'ow and winding, and 
the whole country on each side was flooded. On the banks were 
abundance of monkeys—tlie common Alaeacus oynomolgus, a 
black Semnopithecus, and the extraordin.ary long-nosed monkey 
(N'asalislarvatus),wliicli is as largo as a thr(3e-year-old c]iild,has 
a very long tail, and a fleshy nose, longer than that of the bigg( 3 st- 
nosecl man. The further we went on the narrower and more 
winding the sti*eam became ; fallen trees sometimes blocked up 
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our passage, and sometimes tangled Lraiiches and creepers met 
completely across it, and had to be cut away before we could 
get on. It took us two days to reach Semabang, and Ave hardly 
saw a bit of dry land all the Avay. In the latter part of the 
journey I could touch the bushes on each side for miles ; and 
we were often delayed by the screw-pines (Pandanus), Avhich 
grew abundantly in the water, falling across the stream. In 
other places dense mfts of floating grass completely filled 
np tlie channel, making our journey a constant succession of 
difficulties. 

Near the landing-place we found a fine house, 250 feet long, 
raised high above the ground on posts, with a wide verandali 
and still Avider platform of bamboo in front of it. Almost all 
the people, however, were aAvay on some excursion after edilde 
birds’-nests or bees’-wax, and there only remained in the house 
tAvo or three old men and women Avith a lot of children. The 
mountain or hill Avas close by, covered Avith a complete forest of 
fruit-trees, among which the Durian and Mangnsteen Avere A'ery 
abundant; but the fruit Avas not yet quite ripe, except a little 
liere and there. I spent a Aveek at this place, going out every 
day ixr A^arious directions about the mountain, accompanied by 
a Malay, Avho had stayed with me while the other boatmen 
returned. For three days we found no Orangs, but shot a deer 
and several monkeys. On the fourth day, however, we found s 
Mias feeding on a very lofty Durian tree, and succeeded in 
killing it, after eight shots. Unfortunately it remained in the 
tree, hanging by its hands, and Ave Avere obliged to leave it and 
return home, as it was several miles offi As I felt pretty siu'e 
it would fall during the night, I returned to the place early the 
next morning, and found it on the ground beneath the tree. To 
my astonishment and pleasure, it apiDeared to be a different 
kind from any I had yet seen, for although a full-grown male by 
its fully developed teeth and v^ery large canines, it had no sign 
of the lateral protuberance on the face, and AA^as about one-tenth 
smaller in all its dimensions than the other adult males. The. 
upper incisors, however, appeared to be broader tlian in the 
larger species, a character distinguishing the Simia morio of 
Professor Owen, Avliich he had described from the cranium of a 
female specimen. As it was too far to carry the animal home, I 
set to Avork and skinned the body on the spot, leaving the head, 
hands, and feet attached, to be finished at home. This si^eciraen 
is now in the British Museum. 

At the end of a week, finding no more Orangs, I returned 
home ; and, taking in a feAv fresh stores, and this time accom¬ 
panied by Charles, went up another* branch of the river, very 
similar in cliaracter, to a place called Menyille, Avhere there 
Avere seA’eral small Dyak houses and one large one. Here the 
landing-place was a bridge of rickety poles, over a considerable 
distance of water ; and I thought it safer to leave my cask of 
arrack securely placed in tl^e fork of a tree. To prevent the 
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natives from drinking it, T 3et several of them s(‘o me jnti in a 
number of snakes and lizards ^ but 1 ratlu'.r think this did not 
prevent them from tasting it. We were .’Uieoiiimodated in 
the verandah of the large liouse, in 'whicli -were sovt»ral grtiat 
baskets of dried ])uman Jieads, the tro])hitss of past gcnnn'ations 
of head-lumters. Here also there was a little iiKniniain 
with fruit-trees, and there were some magiiilieent Durian inuss 
close by the house, the fruit of which was ripe; and as ihn 
Dyaks looked upon me as a benefactor in killing the Mias which 
destroys a great deal of their fruit, they let us eat as much as 
we liked, and we revelled in this emperor of fruits in its g!‘(\atest 
perfection. 

The very clay after my arrival in this place, I was so forinnaio 
as to shoot another adult male of the siiiall Orang, the Mias-^ 
kassir of the Dyaks. It fell when dead, but caufjht in a fork of 
the tree ancl remained fixed. As I was very anxious to g(3t it., 1, 
tried to persuade two young Dyaks who were with nu^ to cut 
down, the tree, which was tall, perfectly straight and smooth- 
barked, ancl without a brancli for fifty or sixt.y f(Hd.. ^Po my 
surprise, they said they would prefer climbing up it, but it 
woulcl be a good deal of trouble, and, after a little talking to¬ 
gether, they said they would try. They first went to a cdump 
of bamboo that stoocl near, and cut down one of largest 
stems. Drom this they chopped off a short pierce, and splitting 
it, made a couple of stout pegs, about a foot long, and sliai*]) at 
one end. Then cutting a thick piece of wood for a mallei., they 
drove one of the peg;s into the tree and Inmg their weight upoii 
it. It held, and this seemed to satisfy them, for tliey imme¬ 
diately began making a quantity of pegs of the same kind, while 
I looked on with great interest, woiidering bow they c.ould 
possibly ascend such a lofty tree by merely driving p(^gs in it, 
the failure of any one of which at a good height wonkt certainly 
cause their death. When about two dozen pegs wore inad(% one 
of them began cutting some very long and slender ])amboo from 
another clump, and also prepared some cord from the bark of a 
small tree. They now drove in a peg very firmly at about throe 
feet from the ground, ancl bringing one of the long bamboos, 
stood it upright close to the tree, and bound it firmly to the, two 
first pegs, by means of the bark cord, and small notch(^s near 
the head of each peg. One of the Dyaks now stood on tlie first 
peg and drove in a third, about level witli his face, to whi(ih he 
tied the bamboo in the same way, and tiien mounted another 
step, standing on one foot, and liolding by tlie bamboo at 
peg iimnediately above him, -while be drove in the lu^xt one. 
In this manner he ascended about twenty feet, whc 3 n tluj upright 
bamboo becoming thin, another was handed up by his comi)anion, 
ancl this was joined on by tying both bamboos to three or four 
of the pegs. Wlien this was also nearly ended, a third was 
added, and shortly after, the lowest bnuiches of the tr(‘e werci 
reached, along which the young Dyak scrambled, and soon sent 
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tlie Mins tumbling headlong clown, i was exceedingly struck 
by the ingenuity of this mode of climbing, and the admirable 
manner iii which the peculiar properties of the bamboo were 
niade available. The ladder itself was perfectly safe, since if 
any one peg were loose or faulty, and gave way, the strain \vould 
be throwji on several others above and below it. I now under¬ 
stood the use of the line of bamboo pegs sticking in trees, which 
I had often seen, and wondered for wliat purpose they could 
have been put there. This animal was almost identical in size 
and appearance Avith the one I had obtained at Semabang, and 
was the only other male specimen of the Simia morio Avhicli I 
obtained. It is noAv in the Derby Museum. 

I afterwards shot two adult females and two young ones of 
ditrerent ages, all of which I preserved. One of the females, 
Avitli sevjeral young ones, was feeding on a Durian tree with un¬ 
ripe fruit; and as soon as she saw us she began breaking off 
branches and the great spiny fruits with every appearance of 
rage, causing such a shower of missiles as effectually kept us 
from approaching too near the tree. This habit of tliroAving 
down branches when irritated has been doubted, but I have, as 
here narrated, observed it myself on at least three separate 
occasions. It was however always the female Mias Avho behaved 
in this way, and it may be that the male, trusting more to his 
great strength and his poAverful canine teetJi, is not afraid of 
any other animal, and does not want to drive them aAvay, while 
the parental instinct of the female leads her to adopt this mode 
of defending herself and her young ones. 

Ill preparing the skins and skeletons of tliese animals, I was 
much troubled by the Dyak dogs, Avhich, being always kept in 
a state of semi starvation, are ravenous for animal food. 1 had 
a great iron pan, in which I boiled the bones to make skeletons, 
and at night I covered this over with boards, and put heavy 
stones upon it; but the dogs managed to remove these and carried 
away the greater part of one of my specimens. On another 
occasion they gnawed away a good deal of the upper leather of 
my strong boots, and eA^en ate a piece of my mosquito-curtain, 
where some lamp-oil had been spilt over it some wrecks before. 

On our i*etura down the stream, we had the fortune to fall in 
with a very old male Mias, feeding on some low trees growing in 
the water. The country was flooded for a long distance, but so 
full of trees and stumps that the laden boat could not be got in 
among tliem, and if it could have been Ave should only have 
frightened the Mias away. I therefore got into the Avater, Avliicli 
was nearly up to my waist, and waded on till I was near enough 
for a shot. The difficulty then was to load my gun again, for I 
was so deep in the water that I could notlioki the gun sloping 
enough to pour the powder in. I therefore had to search for a 
slialiow place, and after several shots under these trying circum¬ 
stances, I Avas delighted to see the monstrous animal roll over 
into the water. I now towed him after me to the stream, but the 
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Malays objected to have the anim.al put into tlio boat, and lie 
was so heavy that I could not do it without their help. T Jookcid 
about for a place to skin him, but not a bit of dry ground was to 
be seen, till at last I found a clump of two or tlin^i old trees and 
stumps, between which a few feet of soil had collected just above 
the water, and which was just large enougli for us to drag 1 ho 
animal upon it. I first measured liim, and found him to b<^ by 
far the largest I had yet seen, for, thougli the standing luuglit 
was the sameas the others(4 feet 2 iiiclios), yet the outstreiciHHl 
arms were 7 feet 9 inches, which was six inches more than ilu^ 
previous one, and the immense broad face was 13^ inches wide, 
whereas the widest I had hithertoseen was only llfinches. T!u‘, 
girtli of the body was 3 feet inches. T am inclined to bcluua', 
therefore, that the length and strength of the arms, and tlw. 
width of the face, continues increasing to a very great iige, wdiih^ 
/the standing height, from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head, rarely if ever exceeds 4 feet 2 indies. 

As tliis was the last Mias I shot, and the last time T saw an 
adult living animal, I will give a sketch of its gemu-al habits, and 
any other facts connected with it. The Orang-utan is known to 
inhabit Sumatra and Borneo, andtliere is every reason to Ixditivii 
that it is confined to these two groat islands, in the fonmu’ of 
which, however, it seems to be much more I'am. In Jh)rn{M^ it 
has a wide range, inhabiting many districts on the sonth-vvest, 
south-east, north-east, and north-west coasts, but appears to b(^ 
chie-fly confined to the low’' and swampy forests. It s(*ems at first 
sight very inexplicable that the Mias should be quite tinknown 
in the Sarawak valley, while it is abundant in Samlias, on ilie 
west, and Saclong, on the east. But wlicn wo know the liabits 
and mode of life of the animal, we see a sufficient reason for this 
apparent anomaly in the physical features of tlio Sarawak 
district. In the Sadong, where I observed it, the Alias is only 
found where the country is low, level, and swampy, and at the 
same time covered with a lofty virgin forest. Vrom thes(^ 
swamps rise many isolated mountains, on some of whicli th(3 
Dyaks have settled, and covered with plantations of fruit tro(‘.H. 
These area great attraction to the Mias, which comes to food on 
the unripe fruits, but always retires to the swamp at night. 
Where the country becomes slightly elevated, and the. soil drjr, 
the Alias is no longer to bo found. For example, in all the lower 
part of the Sildong valley it abounds, but as soon as wo ascend 
above the limits of the tides where the country, though still flat, 
is high enough to be dry, it disappears. Now the Sarawak valU'.y 
has this peculiarity—the lower portion tliougli swampy is not 
covered with continuous lofty forest, but is principally occiipicHl 
by the Nipa palm ; and near the town of Hardwak whore tlui 
country becomes dry, it is greatly undulated in many parts,'and 
covered with small patches of virgin forest, and much second* 
gi‘owth jungle on ground which has once been cultivated ])y tlio 
Malays or Dyaks. 
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Now it seems to me probable, that a wide extent of unbroken 
and equally lofty virgin forest is necessary to the comfortable 
existence of these animals. Such forests form their open country, 
where they can roam in e\'ery direction with as mucli facility as 
ilie Indian on the prairie, or the Arab on the desert; passing 
from tree-top to tree-top without ever being obliged to descend 
upon the earth. The elevated and the drier districts are more 
frequented by man, more cut up by clearings and low second- 
growth jungle not adapted to its peculiar mode of progression, 
and where it would therefore be more exposed to clanger, and 
more frequently obliged to descend upon the earth. There is 
probably also a greater variety of fruit in the Mias district, the 
small mountains which rise like islands out of it serving as a sort 
of gardens or plantations, where the trees of the uplands are to 
be found in the vezy midst of the swampy plains. 

It is a singular and very interesting sight to watch a Mias 
making his way leisurely through the forest. He walks clc' 
liberate!y along some of the larger branches, in tlie semi-erect 
iittitude which the great length of his arms and the sliortiiess of 
Ids legs cause him naturally to assume; and the dispropoi^tioii 
between those limbs is increased by his walking on his knuckles, 
not on the palm of the hand, as we should do. He seems ahvays 
to choose those branches which intermingle with an adjoining 
tree, on approaching wliich he stretches out his long arms, and, 
seizing the opposing boiigbs, grasps tliem together with both 
liands, seems to try their strength, and then deliberately swings 
liiitiself across to the next branch, on which he walks along as 
before. He never jumps or springs, or even appears to hurry 
himself, and yet manages to get along almost as quickly as a 
person can run through the forest beneath, ^ The long and 
powerful arms are of the greatest use to the animal, enabling' it 
to climb easily up the loftiest trees, to seize fruits and young 
leaves from slender boughs which will not hear its weight, ancl 
to gather leaves and branches with which to form its nest. I 
have already described how it forms a nest when w’oiiiided, but 
it uses a similar one to sleep on almost every night. This is 
placed low down, however, on a small tree not more than fi’om 
twenty to fifty feet from the ground, probably because it is 
warmer and less exposed to wind than liigher up. Each Mias is 
said to make a fresh one for himself^every night: but I should 
think that is hardly XDrobable, or their remains would be much 
more abundant; for tliougli I saw several about tlie coal-mines, 
there must have been many Orangs about every day, and in a 
year their deserted nests would become very numerous.^ The 
Dyaks say that, when it is very wet, the Alias covers liiinself 
over with leaves of pandanus, or large ferns, which has perhaps 
led to tlie story of his making a hut in the trees. 

The Orang does not leave- his bed till the sun has well risen 
and has dried up the dew upon the leaves. He feeds all through 
the middle of the clay, but seldom returns to the same tree two 
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clays running. They do nol soein luudi ahinotxl at man, a,s tli(^y 
often stared clown upon me for sc-veral minutes, and tluni only 
moved away slowly to an adjacent tree. Aftcn- sc^eing oiu'/f 
have often had to go lialf a mile or more to fcdcli my gun, am! 
in nearly o.very case have found it on tlie same tree, or within a, 
himclrecl yards, when I returned. 1 never saw two full-grown 
animals together, but both males and femah's an', sonH^tiiiH^s 
accompanied by half-grown young ones, while, at oth(U‘ tinu^s, 
three or four young ones were seen in com])any. Tludr ibocl 
consists almost exclusively of fruit, with ocxuisionally Iea.v(‘s, 
buds, and young shoots. They seem to prebjr unripe', fruii.s’ 
some of which were very sour, others iutenstdy biti('r, pfir- 
ticularly the large red, liesliy arillus of one which stienuid an 
especial favourite. In other cases they eat only the small s<u‘(l 
of a large fruit, and they almost always \vastci ancl (h^stroy 
more than they eat, so that theme is a continual rain of rejiMd.{ul 
portions below the tree they are feeding on. Thc^ Dnriail is an 
especial favourite, and quantities of tliis delicious fruit, arc'- 
destroyed wherever it grows surrounded by forest, but t]H\y 
will not cross clearings to get at them. It scicms wonderful 
how the animal can tear open this fruit, the outcM' c;ovoi*ing of 
which is so tliick and tough, and closely covcutcI with strong 
conical spines. It probably bites otT a few of fc]i(»sc^ first, aiul 
then, making a small hole, tears open the fruit with its pow( 3 rful 
nngers. 


The Mias rarely descends to tho ground, excerpt wlum presscul 
by hunger it seeks for succulent shoots by tho river siclo; or in 
very dry weather, Jia,s to search after watei*, of which itgcnun-aliy 
jincls sumcient in the hollow.s of leaves. Once only I saw two 
half-growii -.u llu- -^rrmnd in n, dry Iiollow at ilio foot of 

the bimiin^on hill. Tluy wi iv playing togc^ther, standing erc'cit 
and grasping each other by the arms. It may ])o safely statc'd’ 
however that the Orang never walks emoeb, unlc'ss when msiin*’ 
to support itself by branches overhead oi* wlu'-u 
attacked. Kepresentations of its walking with a sticlc are 
entirely imaginary. 

The Dyaks all declare that the Mias is never attacked by any 
animal in the forest, with two rare exceptions ; and tlie accounts 
X received of these are so curious that I give them noa,rIy in tlu' 
words of my informants,, old Dyalc chiefs, who had livc'-d all 
;uieu'lives in the places where the animal is most abundant. 
X he first of whom I inquired said : No animal is strong (mough 

creature ho over lights with is 
tlie. ciocodile. When there is no fruit in tho jungle, Jjo goe.s to 
seek food on the banks^ of tho river, where there arc plenty of 

wafPi? and fruits that grow close to^he 

watei. then the crocodile sometimes tries to seize him, ])ut the 
Mias gets upon him and beats him with his hands and feet ami 
tears him and kills him.^ lie added that he had once seen sucli 
a hght, ancl that he believes that the Mias is always the victor. 
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Aly next informant was the Orang Kaya, or chief of the Balow 
Dyaks, on the Simunjon Biver. He said: “The Mias has no 
enemies; no animals dare attack it hut the crocodile and the 
python. He always kills the crocodile hy main strength, stand¬ 
ing upon it, pulling open its jaws, and ripihng up its throat. 
If a python attacks a Mias, he seizes it with his hands, and 
then bites it, and soon kills it. The Mias is very strong ; there 
is no animal in the jungle so strong as he.” 

It is very remarkable that an animal so large, so peculiar, and 
of such a high type of form as the Orang-utan, should be con¬ 
fined to so limited a district—to two islands, and those almost 
the last inhabited by the higher Mammalia; for, eastward of 
Borneo and Java, the Quadriimania, Euniinants, Carnivora, and 
many other groups of Mammalia, diminish rapidly, and soon 
entirely disappear. When we consider, further, that almost all 
other animals have in earlier ages been represented by allied 
yet^ distinct forms~that,^ in the latter part of the tertiary 
peiiod, Europe was inhabited by bears, deer, wolves, and cats ; 
Australia by kangaroos and other Marsupials ; South America 
by gigantic sloths and ant-eaters ; all different from any now 
existing, thougli intimately allied to them—we have every 
reason to believe that the Orang-utan, the Cliimpanzee, and 
the Gorilla have also had their forerunners. With what intei'est 
must every naturalist look forward to the time when the caves 
and tertiary deposits of the tropics may be tlioroughly examined, 
and the past history and earliest appearance of the"great man¬ 
like apes be at length made known. 

I will now say a few words as to the .supposed existence of a 
Bornean Orang as large as the Gorilla. I have myself examined 
the bodies of seventeen freshly-killed Orangs, all of which were 
carefully measured; and of seven of them I preserved the 
skeleton. I also obtained two skeletons killed by other persons. 
Of this extensive series, sixteen were fully adult, nine being 
males, and seven females. The adult males of the large Orangs 
only varied from 4 feet 1 inch to 4 feet 2 inches in height, 
measured fairly to the lieel, so as to give the height of the 
animal if it stood perfectly erect; the extent of the outstretched 
arms, from 7 feet 2 inches to 7 feet 8 inches ; and tlie width of 
the face, from 10 inches to 13^ inches. The dimensions given by 
other naturalists closely agree with mine. The largest Orang 
measured by Tern min ck was 4 feet liigli. Of twenty-live 
specimens collected by Scblegel and Muller, the largest old 
male was 4 feet 1 inch; and the largest skeleton in the Calcutta 
Museum was, according to Mr. Blyth, 4 feet 14 inch. My speci¬ 
mens were all from the iiorth-Avest coast of Borneo; those of 
the Dutch from the west and south coasts; and no specimen 
has yet reached Europe exceeding these dimensions, although 
the total number of skins and skeletons must amount to over a 
hundred. 

Strange to say, however, several persons declare that they 
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Lave measured Orang*s of a mueli larger siz(j. T(^inuuiuik, in Lis 
Monograph of tbe Orang, says, tliat Le has just received news of 
the capture of a specimen 5 feet 3 inclios high. 1 Jufortunately, 
it never seems to Lave reached Holland, for nothing Las siuco 
Leen. beard of any such animal. Mr. Rt. John, in Lis Life in Ihe 
Forests of the Far East^ vol. ii. p. 287, tells us of an Orang shot 
by a friend of Ins, wliicli was 5 feet 2 inches from tho Led to the. 
top of the head, the arm 17 inches in girth, and tho wrist 12 
inches! The head alone was brought to Rarawak, and Mr. R(. 
Jolm tells us tliat he assisted to measure this, and that it was 15 
inches broad by 14 long. Unfortunately, oven this skull a])i)ears 
not to have been preserved, for no specimen corresponding to 
these dimensions ha.s yet reached Eji gland. 

Ill a letter from Sir James Brooke, dated Octolxu’, 1857, in 
which he acknowledges the receipt of my Papers on tiui Orang, 
published in the Annals and Magn^me of Natural JDstory^ lin scuds 
me the measurements of a specimen killed by his nepln^w, whicli 
I will give exactly as I I'eceived it: “ Roi)tember 3rd, J8r>7, killed 
female Orang-utan. Pleight, from head to lined, \ foot 0 iindu's. 
Rfcretch from fingers to fingers across body, (> feet I inch. 
Breaclth of face, including callosities, 11 inches.” Now, in thes(‘. 
dimensions, there is palpably one error ; for in every Orang^ yi‘t 
measured by any naturalist, an ex})ansc of arms of 0 foot 1 iiudi 
corresponds to a height of about 3 feet 0 inches, while tho largest 
specimens of 4 feet to 4 feet 2 inches high, alwa.ys liavo the ex¬ 
tended arms as much as 7 feet 3 inches to 7 fe(‘t 8 iuolios. It is, 
ill fact, one of the charact(irs of tlio genus to have the arms so 
long that an animal standing nearly erect can rest its (ingoi's on 
the ground. A height of 4 feet 6 iiiclio.s would ihereforo require 
a stretch of arms of at least 8 feet 1 If it wore only 0 f(‘.ot to 
that height, as given in the dimensions quoted, tlio animal would 
not be an Orang at all, but a now genus of ar})o.s, dillbring 
materially in habits and mode of progression. But Mr. Johnson, 
who shot this animal, and who knows Orangs wcdl, (nddontly 
considered it to be one ; and we have therefore to judge wluUu'r 
it is more probable that he made a mistake of 'two fori in tlu‘. 
stretch of the arms, or of one foot in tho height. The lattcu* error 
is certainly the easiest to make, and it will liriiig his animal into 
agreement, as to iiroportions and size, with all those whicli (^.xist 
in Europe. How easy it is to be deceived in the hciglit of thes(‘. 
animals is well shown in the case of the Riimatraii Orang, the 
skin of which was described by Dr. Clarke Abel. The captain 
and crew who killed this animal declared, that wluui alive 
exceeded the tallest man, and looked so gigantic tliat tlu^v 
thought he was 7 feet high; but that, when he was killed and 
lay upon tlie ground, they found ho was only about 6* feet. Now 
it will hardly be credited that the skin of this identical animal 
exists in the Calcutta Museum, and Mr. Blyih, the lato cunitfii’, 
states “that it is by no means one of the largest size which 
means that it is about 4 feet high ! 
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■Having these undoubted examples of error in the dimension.s 
of Orangs, it is not too much to conclude that Mr. St. John?s friend 
made a similar error of measurement, or rather, perhaps, of 
memory ; for we are not told that the dimensions were noted 
down at the time they were made. The only figures given by Mr. 
St. John on his own authority are that ‘‘the head was 15 inches 
broad by 14 inches long.” As my largest male was ISJ broad 
across the face, measured as soon as tlie animal was killed, I can 
quite understand that when the liead arrived at Sarawak from 
the Batang Lupar, after two if not three days’ voyage, it was so 
swollen by decomposition as to measure an inch more than when 
it was fresh. On the whole, therefore, I think it will be allowed, 
that up to this time we have not the least reliable evidenc^e of 
the existence of Orangs in Boi'iieo more than 4 feet 2 inches 
liigh. 


CHAPTER Y. 

BORNEO—JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR. 

(NOVEMBER 1855 TO JANUARY 1856.) 

As the wet season was appi'oaching I determined to return to 
Sarawak, sending all my collections wibli Charles Allen round 
by sea, Avliile I myself proposed to go up to the sources of the 
SMong River, and descend by the Sarawak valley. As the 
route was somewhat difficult, I took the smallest quantity of 
baggage, and only one servant, a Malay lad named Bujon, who 
knew the language of the Sadong Dyaks, with whom he had 
traded. We left the mines on the 27th of November, and the 
next day reached the Malay village of Gudong, wlmre I stayed 
a short time to buy fruit and eggs, and called upon the Datu 
Bandar, or Malay governor of the place. He lived in a large 
and well-built house, very dirty outside and in, and was very 
inquisitive about my business, and particularly about the coal 
mines. These puzzle the natives exceedingly, as they cannot 
understand the extensive and costly preparations for working 
coal, and cannot believe it is to be used only as fuel when wood 
is so abundant and so easily obtained. It was evident that 
Europeans seldom came here, for numbers of women skeltered 
away as I walked through the village ; and one girl about ten 
or twelve years old, who had just brought a bamboo full of 
■water from the river, threw it down with a cry of horror and 
alarm the moment she caught sight of me, tiirned round and 
jumped into the stream. She swam beautifully, and kept 
looking back as if expecting I would follow her, screaming 
violently all the time; while a number of men and boys were 
laughing at her ignorant terror. 

,At Jahi, the next village^ the stream became so swift in con- 
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seouence of a flood, that my heavy boat could make no way, 
and I was obliged to send it back and go on in a V(!ry small 
open one. So far the river had bcmi ^a*ry n.onolonous, the 
banks being cultivated as rice-holds, and little thatched huts 
alone breaking the unpictnresquo lino of muddy bjuik cro^yncd 
with tall grasses, and backed by the top of tin; torc'st behind 
the cultivated ground. A few hours beyond -I ahi we passed the 
limits of cultivation, and had the beautiful virgin forest coming 
down to the water’s edge, with its palms and creiqiers, its noble 

trecH, its t(‘rns, niid 
c]iiphytns. The banks 
ot tlie riyor were, how¬ 
ever, still g\*nerally 
ilooclecl, and \yo had 
some diiliciilty in iind- 
ing a dry s])ot to sleep 
on. Early in tlun no ru¬ 
ing wo reached Einpng- 
nan, a small Malay vil¬ 
lage sitiiatc'.d at tlu^ foot 
of an isolated mountain 
which had boon visible 
from the mouth of the 
Simiin j On 1U v(n*. Be¬ 
yond hero th(5 tides ax’o 
not felt and wc^ now 
entered ui)on a district 
of elevated forest, with 
a .finer vegetation. 
Lai’go trees stretch out 
their arms across tlie 
stream, and the steep, 
eartliy banks arc cloth¬ 
ed with ferns ai\d Ziu- 
giberaceous plants. 

Early in the fifter- 
noou wo arrived at 
Tabdkan, tlie^ hrst vil- 

POETRAIT OF DYAK YOUTH. l^S^ Of tllO Hill PyalcS, 

On an open space near 
the river about twenty^ boys were playing^ at a game something 
like what we call “prisoner’s base”; their ornaments of beads 
and brass wire and their gay-coloured kerchiefs and wfiist-cloths 
showing to much advantage, and forming a very pleasing sight.' 
On being called by Bujon, tliey immediately left their gauui to 
carry my things up to the “ head-house,”—a circular l)uilding 
attached to most Dyak villages, and serving as a lodging for 
strangers, the place for trade, the sleeping-room of the un¬ 
married youths, and the general council-chamber. It is elevated 
pn lofty postS; has a large fireplace in the middle and windows 
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in the roof a,II round, and forms a ^-ery pleasant and comfortable 
abode. In the evening it was crowded with young men and 
boys, who came to look at me. Tliey were mostly fijie young 
fellows, and I could not help admiring the simplicity and ele¬ 
gance of their costume. Their only dress is the long “ chawat,” 
or waist-cloth, which hangs down before and behind. It is 
generally of blue cotton, ending in three broad bands of red, 
blue, and white. Those who can afford it wear a handkerchief 
on tlie head, which is either red, with a narrow border of gold 
lace, or of thi*ee colours, like the “chawat.^^ The large flat 
moon-shaped brass earrings, the heavy necklace of white or 
black beads, rows of brass rings on the arms and legs, and arm- 
lets of white shell, all serve to relieve and set off‘ the pure 
reddish brown skin and jet-black hair. Add to this the little 
pouch containing materials for betel-chewing and a long slender 
knife, both invariably wozui at the side, and you have the every¬ 
day dress of the young Dyak gentleman. 

The “ Orang Kaya,” or rich man, as the chief of the tribe is 
called, now came in with several of the older men ; and the 
“bitchara” or talk commenced, about getting a boat and men 
to take me on the next morning. As I could not uiidei-stand a 
word of their language, which is very different from IMalay, I 
took no part in the proceedings, but was represented by my boy 
Bujon, who translated to me most of what was said. A Chinese 
ti'ader was in the house, and he, too, wanted men the next day ; 
but on his hinting this to the Orang Kaya, he was sternly told 
that a white mans business was now being discussed, and he 
must wait another day before his could be thought about. 

After tlie bitch ara” vvas over and the old chiefs gone, Tasked 
the young men to play or dance, or amuse themselves in their 
accustomed way; and after some little hesitation they agreed to 
do BO. They first had a trial of strength, two boys sitting 
opjzosite each other, foot being placed against foot, and a stout 
stick grasped by both their hands. Each then tried to throw 
himself back, so as to raise liis adversary up from the ground, 
either by main strength or by a sudden effort. Then one of the 
men would try his strength against two or three of the boys; 
and afterwards they each grasped their own ankle with a hand, 
and while one stood as firm as lie could, the other swung himself 
round on one leg, so as to strike the other^s free leg, and try to 
overthrow him. When these games had been played all round 
with varying success, we had a novel kind of concert. Some 
placed a leg across the knee, and struck the fingers shai’iDly on 
the ankfe, others beat tlieir arms against their sides like a cock 
when he is going to ciwv, thus making a great vailety of clap¬ 
ping sounds, while anotliei' with his liand under his armpit 
produced a deep trumpet note ; and, as they all kept time very 
well, the effect was by no meansunpleasing. This seemed quite 
a favourite amusement with them, and they kept it up with 
much spirit 
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The next morning’ we started in a boat about tliii'l-y Lust lotig, 
and only twenty-eight inches wide. The stre^.ain liere siidd(‘nly 
changes its character. Hitlierto, tlioiigh swift, it had iKicii decj) 
and smooth, and confined by steep lianks. Now it rushed and 
dppled over a pebbly, sandy, or rocky bed, occasionally forming 
miniature cascades and rapids, and throwing up on one side or 
the other broad banks of finely coloured pebbles. No paddling 
could make way here, but tlie Dyaks with^ bamboo ])oles pro- 
pelled us along with great dexterity and swiftness, ncivcr losing 
their balance in siicli a narrow and unst(*.ady vessel, thongh 
standing up and exerting all their force. It was a brilliant day. 
and the cheerful exertions of the men, tin? rushing of^ tlu‘ 
sparkling waters, with the bright and vaaiod foliage which from 
either bank stretched over our heads, produced an ('.xhilarating 
sensation which recalled my canoe voyages on tiio grander waters 
of South America. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the villager of Eorotdi, and, 
though it would have been easy to reach the next oiui Ix^fon^ 
night, I was obliged to stay, as my naui wanttid to I’etiirn and 
others could not possibly go on with me without theprediminary 
talking. Besides, a wliite man was too great a iwity to Ixj 
allowed to escape them, and their wives would never liavi^ 
forgiveii them if, when they returned from the fields, tiu\y 
found that such a curiosity had not been k('pt for them to s(u\ 
On entering the liouse to which I was invited, a crowd of sixty 
or seventy men, women, and children gatliered I'oiind nu^, and F 
sat for half an hour like some strange animal submitic^.d foi* f ]u‘. 
first time to the gaxe of an inquiring public. Brass riiigs W(un 
here in the greatest profusion, many of the women having tlaur 
arms completely covered with them, as well as tlioir h^gs from 
the ankle to the knee. Bound the waist they wcuir a dozen or 
more coils of line rattan stained red, to wliich th(‘. pott.i(H)at is 
attached. Below this are generally a number of coils of brass 
wire, a girdle of small silver coins, and sometimes a bro.ad Ixdt 
of brass ring armour. On their heads they wena* a conical hai. 
without a crown, formed of variously coloured IkwIs, k(‘pt in 
sliape ])y rings of rattan, and forming a fantastic but not un- 
pictiiresque head-dress. 

Walking out to a small hill near the village, cultivated as a 
rice-field, I had a fine view of the country, which was bcuumiing 
quite hilly, and towards the soutli, mountainous. I took btiar- 
iugs and sketches of all that was visible, an operation wliich 
caused much astonishment to the Dyaks who accompanitHl me, 
and produced a i-equest to exhibit the compass wlmii I n^turued. 
I was then surrounded by a larger crowd tlian licforo, and when 
I took my evening meal in the midst of a cir(;lo of about a 
bunclred spectators anxiously observing every movement and 
criticising every mouthful, my thonglits involuntarily recurnxl 
to the lioiis at feeding time. Like those uolde animals, L too 
was used to it, and it did not affect my appetite. The ehildmi 
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here were more sliy than at Tahokan, and I could nob persuade 
them to play. I therefore turned showman, myself, and exhibited 
tlie shadow of a dog^s head eating, wliich pleased them so much 
tliat all the village in succession came out to see it. T)ie 
“rabbit on the wall” does not do in Boimeo, as there is no 
animal it resembles. The boys had tops shaped something like 
whipping-tops, but spun with a string. 

The next morning we proceeded as before, but the river had 
become so rapid and shallow, and the boats wei'e all so small, that 
though I had nothing with me but a change of clothes, a gun, 
and a few cooking utensils, two were required to take me on. 
The i*ock wliich appeared here and there on the river-bank was 
an indurated clay-slate, sometimes crystalline, and thrown up 
almost vertically. Riglit and left of us rose isolated limestone 
mountains, their white precipices glistening in the sun and con¬ 
trasting beautifully witli the luxuriant vegetation that elsewhere 
clothed them. The river bed was a mass of pebbles, mostly pure 
white quartz, but with abundance of jasiDar and agate, presenting 
a beautifully variegated appearance. It was only ten in the 
morning wlien we arrived at Budw, and, though thei'e were 
plenty of people about, I could not induce them to allow me to 
go on to the next village. The Orang Kay a said that if I insisted 
on having men of course he would get them; but when I took him 
at ]]is word and said I must have them, there came a fresli re¬ 
monstrance ; and the idea of my going on that day seemed so 
painful that I was obliged to submit. I therefore walked out 
over the rice-fields, whicli are here very extensive, covering a 
number of the little hills and valleys into which the wdiole 
country seems broken up, and obtained a fine view of lulls and 
mountains in every direction. 

Ill the evening the Orang Kaya came in full dress (a spangled 
velvet jacket, but no trousers), and invited me over to his house, 
where he gave me a seat of honour under a canopy of white calico 
eand coloured handkerchiefs. The great verandali was crowded 
with people, and large plates of rice with cooked and fresh eggs 
were placed on the ground as presents for me. A very old man 
then dressed himself in bright-coloured cloths and many orna¬ 
ments, and sitting at the door, murmured a long prayer or 
invocation, sprinkling rice from a basin he held in his hand, 
while several large gongs were loudly beaten and a salute of 
muskets fired off. A large jar of rice wine, very sour but with 
c'ln agreeable flavour, was then handed round, and I asked to see 
some of their dances. These were, like most savage performances, 
very dull and ungraceful affairs ,* the me.n diseasing themselves 
absurdly like women, and the girls making themselves as stiff 
and ridiculous as possible. All the time six or eight large Chinese 
gongs were being beaten by the vigorous arms of as many young 
men, producing such a deafening discord that I was glad to escape 
to the round house, where I slept very comfortable with half a 
dozen smoke-dried human skulls suspended over mv head. 
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Tlie river was now so shallow that boats could hardly get 
alono- i therefore preferred walking to the lu^Kt village, ox- 
pectfng to see soniotliing of the country, but was much dis¬ 
appointed, as the path lay almost entirely through dense bamboo 
thickets. The Dyaks get two crops oil* tli(3 gronncl in succession; 
one of rice and the other of sugar-cane, maize, and vc^getablos. 
The ground theji lies fallow eight or ten years, and 1)ecomes 
covered with bamboos and shrubs, which often comi)letely arch 
over the path and shut out everything from the view. Three 
hours' walking brought us to the village of Seiulnkan, wlu're I 
was again obliged to remain the wdiole clay, wliich lagr(‘ed to do 
on the promise of the Orang Kaya that his meii should next day 
take me through two other villages across to Schina, at the lu^ad 
of the Sarawak Biver. I amused myself as i best could till 
evening, by walking about the high g’round near, to g<3t views of 
tlie country and bearings of the chief mountains. There was 
then another public audience, with gifts of rice and eggs, and 
drinking of rice wine. These Dyaks cultivate a gre^at (*,xt(nit of 
ground, and supply a good deal of rice^ to 8arawn,k. They /ir<3 
rich in gongs, brasJs trays, wire, silver coins, and other artich^s i]i 
wJiich a Ilyak’s wealth'consists ; and their womciu and cluldren 
are highly ornamented with bead necklaces, shells, .and brass 
wire. 

In the mornino’ I waited some time, but the imm that wm\3 to 
accompany me did not make their appearance'. On sending to 
the Orang Kaya I found tliatboth he and anollior Jujad-mufi had 
gone out for the day, and on inquinng the reasoji was i.old that 
they could not persuade any of their men to go wiUi mo l)ocaus(', 
the journey was a long and fatiguing one. As I was determiiu^d 
to get on, I told the few men that remained that the chi(*fs had 
behaved very badly, and that I slioukl acquaint the Raj.ah with 
their conduct, and I wanted to start iiuinediatcdy. Ib'cny man 
present made some excuse, but others wci*o sent for, and l)y dint 
of threats and promises, and tho^ exertion of all Hujon’s 
eloquence, we succeeded in getting oT after two Iiours' delay. 

^ Hor the first few miles our patli lay over a country ch'arcfl for 
rice-fields, consisting entirely of small but deep and sharply-cut 
ridges and valleys, without a yard of level groniul. Aft(U' 
crossing the Kayan Biver, a main braucli of the 8ddong, we got 
on to the lower slopes of the Seboraii Mountain, and the path 
lay along a sharp and moderately steep ridge, allbi'ding an ex¬ 
cellent view of the country. Its features were exactly iho «(3 of 
the Himalayas in miniature, as they are described by J')r. ITooki^r 
and other travellers ; and looked like a natural inoch'.l of soiiu^ 
parts of those vast mountains on a scale of about a tcnith, 
thousands of feet being here represented by hundreds. I now 
discovered the source of the beautiful pebbles whicB had so 
pleased me in the rivev-hed. The slaty rocks had ceased, and 
tliese mountains seemed to consist of a sand-stone conglomerate, 
which was in some places a mere mass of pebbles cemented 
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together. I might have known that such small streams could not 
produce such vast quantities of well-rounded pebbles of the very 
hardest materials. They had evidently been formed in past ages, 
by the action of some continental stream orseabeacli, before the 
great island of Borneo had risen from the ocean. The existence 
of such a.system of liills and valleys reproducing in miniature all 
the features of a great mountain region, has an important bearing 
on the modern theory, that the form of the ground is mainly due 
to atmospheric rather than to subterranean action. Wien we 
have a number of branching valleys and ravines running in 
many different directions within a square mile, it seems hardly 
possible to impute their formation, or even their origination, to 
rents and fissures loroduced by earthquakes. On the other hand, 
the nature of the rock, so easily decomposed and removed by 
water, and the known action of the abundant tropical rains, are 
in this case, at least, quite sufficient causes for the production of 
such valleys. But the resemblance between their forms and out¬ 
lines, their mode of divergence, and tlie slopes and ridges that 
divide them, and those of the grand mountain scenery of the 
Plimalayas, is so remarkable, that we are forcibly led to the con¬ 
clusion that tlie forces at work in the two cases have been the 
same, differing only in the time they have been in action, and 
the nature of the material they liave had to work upon. 

About noon we readied the village of Menyerry, beautifully 
situated on a spur of the mountain about 600 feet abo^'e the 
valley, and affording a delightful view of the mountains of tliis 
part of Borneo. I here got a sight of Penrissen Mountain at the 
head of the Sarawak Biver, and one of the highest in the district, 
rising to about 6,000 feet above the sea. To the south tlie Bowan, 
and further off* the Unto wan Mountains in the Dutch territory, 
appeared equally lofty. Descending from Menyerry we again 
crossed the Kayan, which bends i^ound the spur, and ascended to 
the pass which divides the Sadong and Sarawak valleys, and 
which is about 2,000 feet high. The descent from this point was 
very fine. A stream, deep in a rocky gorge, rushed on each side 
of us, to one of which we gradually descended, passing over many 
lateral gulleys and along the faces of some preciioices by means 
of native bamboo bridges. Some of these were several hundred 
feet long and fifty or sixty high, a single smooth bamboo four 
inches in diameter forming the only pathway, while a slender 
liandrail of the same material was often so shaky that it could 
only be used as a guide rather than a support. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Sodos, situated on a spur 
between two streams, but so surrounded by fruit trees that 
little could be seen of the country. The house was spacious, 
clean, and comfortable, and the people very obliging. Many of 
the women and children had never seen a white man before, and 
were very sceptical as to my being the same colour all over, as 
my face. They begged me to show them my arms and body, and 
they were so kind and good-tempered that I felt bound to give 
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them some satisfaction, so I tiirnccl up my tronsors^ and let 
them see the colour of my log, which they examiiKHl wiUi gr(‘afc 

tlie morning early we continued oiu' deHc(>ijt along a fine 
valley, witli mountains rising 2,000 or 3,000 fe(^t in (‘,v(iry 
direction. The little river rapidly increased in sizes till wm 
reached Senna, when it had become a liiui pebbly str(*am 
navigable for small canoes. Here again ilic u})lumve(l slaty 
rock appeared, with the same dip and direction as in tim Hadong 
Bivoi\ On inquiring for a boat to take me down tlio stream, F 
was told that the Senna Dyaks, although living on^the riv(‘r- 
banks, never made or used boats. They were mountaineers who 
had only come down into the valley about twenty years Ix^fore, 
and had not yet got into new halnts. They arc of the sanu^ trilxi 
as the people of Meiiyerry and Sodos. They make good pailis 
and bridges, and cultivate much mountain land, find thus gi\-(i a 
more pleasing and civilized aspect to the coiintry tlian where tlu' 
people move about only in boats, and coniine tlnur cultivation 
to tlie banks of the streams. 

After some trouble I hired a boat from a Malay tradcu*, and 
found three Dyaks who had been several tinuiS wibli Malays to 
Sarawak, and thought they could manage it w,vy well. They 
tinmed out very awkward, oonstautly running agiuimd, striking 
against rocks, and losing their balance so .as almost to upsed, 
themselves and the boat; offering a striking contrast to th(^ 
skill of the Sea Dyaks. At lengtli we came to a really dangin'ous 
rapid where boats were often swamped, and my men \v(‘ro afraid 
to pass it. Some Malays with a boat-looxl of rice lujn*. ov(U*book 
us, and after safely passing down kindly sent back oiu'- of tlnur 
men to assist me. As it was, my Dyaks lost their bahun^e in the 
critical part of the i^assage, and had they b(‘.on aloiu^ would 
certainly have upset the boat. The river now b(‘camc exiH^ed- 
ingly picturesque, the ground on each sid(^ being parthilly 
cleared for I'ice-lields, affording a good view of ^ tluj c(»untry. 
Numerous little granaries were built high up in tre.(\s ov(H’- 
hanging the river, and having a bamboo bridge sloping up to 
them from the bank ; and here and there bamboo susixmsion 
bridges crossed the stream, where overhanging trees favourcxl 
their construction. 

I slept that night in the village of the Sebungow Dyaks, and 
the next day reached Sarawak, passing through a most l)eauliful 
country;, where limestone mountains witii tlieir fantrastic forms 
and white precipices shot up on every side, draped and f(‘stooii(xl 
with a luxuriant vegetation. The banks of the >Sarawak lUven' 
are everywhere covered with fruit trees, which supply the J )Yaks 
with a great deal of their food. The Maimosteen, Lansat, lUm- 
butan, Jack, Jambou, and Blimbing, are all abundant; but most 
abundant and most esteemed is the Durian, a fruit about wiiieh 
very little is known in England, but whicli both by natives and 
Europeans in the Malay Archipelago is reckoned su]:)eriov to all 
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others. The old traveller Linschott, •writing in 1599, says:— 
*• It is of such an excellent taste that it surpasses in flavour all 
tlie other fruits of the world, according to those who have tasted 
it.’’ And Doctor Paludanus adds “Tliis fruit is of a hot and 
humid nature. ^ To those not used to it, it seems at first to smell 
like rotten onions, but immediately they have tasted it they 
prefer it to all other food. The natives give it honourable titles, 
exalt it, and make verses on it.” When brought into a house the 
smell is often so offensive that some persons can never bear to 
taste it. This was my own case when I first tried it in Malacca, 
but in Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the ground, and, eating it 
out of doors, I at once became a confirmed Durian eater. 

The Duifian grows on a large and lofty forest tree, somewhat 
resembling an elm in its general cliaracter, but with a more 
smooth and scaly bark. The fruit is round or slightly oval, 
about the size of a large cocqaiiut, of a green colour, and co’i'ered 
all over with short stout spines, the bases of which touch each 
other, and are consequently somewhat hexagonal, wliile the 
points are very sti-ong and sharp. It is so completely armed, 
that if the stalk is broken off it is a difficult matter to lift one 
from tlie ground. The outer rind is so thick and tough, that 
from whatever lieight it may fall it is never broken. From tlie 
base to the apex five very faint lines may be traced, over which 
tlio spines arch a little; these are the sutures of the carpels, and 
show where the fruit may be divided with a heavy knife and a 
strong hand. The five cells are satiny white witliiiq, and are 
each filled with an oval mass of cream-coloured pulp, imbedded 
in which are two or three seeds about the size of chestnuts. 
This pulp is the eatable part, and its consistence and flavour are 
indescribable. A rich butter-like custard highly flavoured with 
almonds gives the best general idea of it, but intermingled witli 
it come wafts of flavour that call to mind cream-cheese, onion- 
sauce, brown sherry, and other incongruities. Then tliere is a 
rich glutinous sraootliness in the pulp which iiothing else 
possesses, but which adds to its delicacy. It is neither acid, nor 
sweet, nor juicy, yet one feels the want of none of these qualities, 
for it is perfect as it is. It produces no nausea or other bad 
effect, and the more yon eat of it the less you feel inclined to 
stop. In fact to eat Durians is a new sensation, worth a voyage 
to the East to experience. 

When the fruit is ripe it falls of itself, and the only way to eat 
Durians in perfection is to get them as they fall ; and the smell 
is then less overpowering. When unripe, it makes a very good 
vegetable if cooked, and it is also eaten by the Dyaks raw. ^ In 
a good fruit season large quantities are preserved salted, in jars 
and bamboos, and kept the year round, when it acquires a most 
disgusting odour to Europeans, but the Dyaks appreciate it 
liighly as a relish with their rice. There are in the forest two 
varieties of wild Durians with much smaller fruits, one of them 
orange-coloux’ed inside ; and these are probably the origin of 
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the large and fine iJuriauH, whidi are uovor toinul wild It 
would not, perhapB, be correct to say that the Durian is tlu^ 
best of all fruits, because it cannot supply the place of tiui 
subacid juicy kinds, such as the orange, grape, uiaiigo, and mail- 
gosteen, whoso refreshing and cooling qinilities ai'Ci so whoIosonH3 
and grateful; but as producing a food of tliii most ex(iuisite 
flavour it is unsurpassed. If I had to fix on two only, as reprc*-- 
seating the perfection of the two classes, 1 sliould certainly 
choose the Durian and the Orange as the ki])g and (imuui 
of fruits. , 

The Durkn is, however, sometimes dangei'ons. When tlu^ 
fruit begins to ripen it falls daily and almost hourly, and acci¬ 
dents not unfrequently happen to persons walking; oi; working 
under the trees. When a Durian strikes a man in its fall, it 
produces a dreadful wmund, the strong spim^s tearing open the 
hesh, while the blow itself is very heavy ; but from this v{‘ry 
circumstance death rarely ensues, the copious ediisioii of blood 
preventing the iiitlammation whicli might otherwise lake place. 
A Dyak cliief informed me that lie had b(icn struck down by a 
Durian falling on his head, which he thought would ccntainly 
have caused liis death, yet be recovered in a very short tinu'.^ 
Poets and moralists, judging from our English tre(;s and fruits, 
have tliought tliat small fruits always grew on lofty so 

tliat their fall should be luirinless to man, while the hirgty oiu^s 
trailed on the ground. Two of tho^ largest and lieavi(\st fruits 
known, however, the Brazil-nut fruit (l)crilH)lletia) a.nd Durian, 
grow on lofty forest trees, from which they fall as soon cas tlu‘y 
are rijie, and ofteii wound or kill tlio native*- iidiabitanis. From 
this we may learn two things: first, not to draw gemu-al con¬ 
clusions from a very partial view of nature ; n,nd S(‘C(mdly, fba-t 
trees and fruits, no less than the varied protluctions of the 
animal kingdom, do not appear to be organized with (ixcluslve 
reference to the use and convenience of man. 

During my many journeys in Borneo, and especially during 
my various residences among the Dyaks, I first cam<3 to ap¬ 
preciate the admirable qualities of the Bamboo, fn those i)arts 
of South America wJiich I had previously visited, tliosi*. giganth} 
grasses were comparatively scarce, and wlioi'o found but litth*, 
used, their place being taken as to one class of uses by tU(3 gr(‘at 
variety of Palms, and as to another by calabashes and gourds. 
Almost all tropical countries produce’Bamboos, and wluu’ovor 
they are found in abundance the natives aj^ply them to a variety 
of uses. Their strengtli, lightness, smoothness, straightness, 
rounduess, and hollowness, the facility and regularity with 
which they can be split, tlieir many diflerent sizes, the varying 
length of their joints, tlie ease with wl)icli they can bo cut and 
^vith which holes can be made through tlnun, tlieir ]iardn(‘ss out¬ 
side, their freedom from any pronounced taste or simdl, their 
great abundance, and the rapidity of their growth and iiuu'ease, 
ure all qualities which render them useful for a hundred diderent 
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pui'poses, to serve whicli other materials would require much 
more labour and 23reparation. The Bamboo is one of the most 
Avonderful and most beautiful productions of the tropics, and one 
of nature’s most valuable gifts to uncivilized man. 

The Dyak houses are all raised on posts, and are often two or 
three hundred feet long and forty or fifty wide. The floor is 
always formed of stri]ps sjDlit from large Bamboos, so tliat each 
may be nearly flat and about three inches wide, and these are 
firmly tied down Avith rattan to the joists beneath. When well 
made, this is a delightful floor to Avalk upon barefooted, the 
rounded surfaces of the Bamboo being A^ery smooth and agree¬ 
able to the feet, Avhile at the same time affording a firm hold. 
But, Avhat is more important, they form with a mat over them 
an excellent bed, the elasticity of the Bamboo and its rounded 
surface being far superior to a more rigid and a flatter floor. 
Here Ave at once find a use for Bamboo Avhich cannot be 
supplied so well by another material without a vast amount of 
labour, palms and other substitutes requiring much cutting and 
smoothing, and laot being equally good Avhen finished. When, 
however, a flat, close floor is required, excellent boards are made 
by splitting open large Bamboos on one side only, and flattening 
them out so as to form slabs eighteen inches wide and six feet 
long, Avitli Avhicli some Dyaks floor their liouses. These Avith 
constant rubbing of the feet and the smoke of years become 
dai'k and polished, lilio Avalnut or old oak, so that their real 
material can liardly be recognized. What labour is here saA^ed 
to a savage Avliose only tools are an axe and a knife, and who, if 
he Avants boards, must heAV them out of the solid trunk of a ti*ee, 
and must give days and weeks of labour to obtain a surface as 
smooth and beautiful as the Bamboo thus treated affords him. 
Again, if a temporaiy house is wanted, either by the natiAje in 
lus plantation or by the traveller in the forest, nothing is so 
convenient as tlie Bamboo, Avith which a house can be con¬ 
structed Avith a quarter of the labour and time than if other 
materials are used. 

As IhaA’-e already mentioned, the Hill Dyaks in the interior of 
BaraAvak make paths for long distances from village to village 
and to their cultiAbated grounds, in the course of which they have 
to cross many gullies and ravines, and eA^eii rivers : or sometimes, 
to avoid a long circuit, to carry tlie path along tlie face of a 
precipice. In all these cases the bridges they construct are of 
Bamboos, and so admirably adapted is the material for this pur¬ 
pose, that it seems doubtful Avliether they ever would have 
attempted such Avorks if they had not possessed it. The Dyak 
bridge is simple but Avell designed. It consists merely of stout 
Bamboos crossing each other at the roadway like the letter X, and 
rising a feAV feet above it. At the crossing they are firmly bound 
together, and to a large Bamboo which lays upon them and forms 
the only pathway, Avith a slender and often very shaky one to 
serve as a handrail. When a river is to bo crossed an over- 
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or very dry weather, tlieBambooisuscclin another way. ]>ioco 9 
f opposite iiotehoK bc-ing niado at 

each eiid, holes are formed tlirongli which pegs arodriv(>n and 
hrin and ooiiveiueut stops are tlms formed with the grLit<‘,st ease 
and celerity It is true that imich of this will deoK oiu' or 
two seasons but it can be so quickly rephiecd as to make it men e 
economical tlian using a Jiarder and more durnblo wood. 



me hod is constan^If S 

of the most valuable products of the country Kio bonov-bco 
of Borneo very generally bangs its combs uuefer the braiioifes of 
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tLe Tappan, a tree which towers above all others in the forest, 
and whose smooth cylindrical trunk often rises a hundred feet 
without a branch. The Dyaks climb these lofty trees at night, 
building up their Bamboo ladder as they go, and bringing down 
gigantic honeycombs. These furnish them with a delicious 
feast of honey and young bees, besides the wax, which they sell 
to traders, and with the proceeds buy the much-coveted brass 
wire, earrings, and gold-edged handkerchiefs with which they 
love to decorate themselves. In ascending Durian and other 
fruit trees which branch at from thirty to fifty feet from the 
ground,^ I have seen them use the Bamboo pegs only, without 
the upright Bamboo whicli renders them so much more secure. 

The outer rind of the Bamboo, split and shaved thin, is the 
strongest material for baskets; lieii-coops, bird-cages, and 
conical fish-traps are yeiy quickly made from a single joint, by 
splitting off the skin in narrow strips left attached to one end, 
while rings of the .same material or of I’attan are twisted in at 
regular distances. Water is brought to the houses by litthi 
aqueducts formed of large Bamboos split in half and supported 
on crossed sticks^ of various heights so as to give it a regular 
fall. Thin, loiig-jointed Bamboos form the Dyaks’ only water- 
vessels, and a dozen of tliem stand in the comer of every house. 
They are clean, light, and easily carried, and are in many ways 
superior to earthen vessels for the same puiqoose. They also 
make excellent cooking utensils; vegetables and rice can be 
boiled in them to perfection, and they are often used when 
travelling. Salted fruit or hsh, sugar, vinegar, and honey are 
preserved in them instead of in jars or bottles. In a small 
Bamboo case, prettily carved and ornamented, the Dyak carries 
his sii-ih and lime for betel chewing, and liis little long-bladed 
knife has a Bamboo sheath. His favourite pipe is a huge 
hubble-bubble, which he will construct in a few minutes by 
ijiserting a small piece of Bamboo for a bowl obliquely into a 
large cylinder about six inches from the bottom containing 
water, through which the smoke passes to a long, slender 
Bamboo tube. There are many other small matters for which 
Bamboo is daily used, but enough has now been mentioned to 
show its value. In other parts of the Archipelago I have myself 
seen it applied to many new uses, and it is probable that my 
limited means of ^observation did not make me acquainted with 
one-half the ways in which it is serviceable to the Dyaks of 
Sarawak. 

While upon the subject of plants I may here mention a few 
of the more striking A’egetable productions of Borneo. The 
wonderful Pitchei--plants, forming the genus Nepenthes of 
botanists, here reach their greatest development. Every moun¬ 
tain-top abounds with them, running along tlie ground, or 
climbing over shrubs and stunted trees ; their elegant pitcheis 
hanging in every ^ direction. Some of these ^ are long and 
slender, resembling in form the beautiful Philippine lace-sponge 
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(Enpleciella), which has now become so comiiiori; otlau's tm) broad 
and short. Their colours are green, variously tinted imd inott l(j(l 
withered or purple. Tlie hnest yet known werc^- oldniTUMl on th(‘. 
summit of Kini-balou, in North-west bornoo. ()iu^ of the brt^ad 
sort, Nepentlies rajah, will hold two quarts of wat(u‘ in its 
pitcher, Anotlier, Nepenthes Edwardsiania, has a narrow 
pitcher twenty inches long; while the plant itself grows i.o a 
length of twmnty feet. i . 

Eerns are abundant, but arc not so varied as on the vol(^a,nic 
mountains o*f Java ; and Tree-ferns are neither so phmtifnl nor 
so large as in that island They grow, ho\vev(U‘, quite', down to 
the level of tlie sea, and are generally shnider and grattoful 
plants from eight to fifteen feet high. Without devoting minth 
time to the search I collected fifty specie',s of Ferns in Jh)rii(M), 
and I have no doubt a good botanist would luwe obtaiiu'd twicer 
the number. The interesting group of Orchids is very abundant, 
but, as is generally the case, nino-tenths of the specui's liavc', 
small and inconspicuous llowers. Among the ox(^e])tions are 
the line Ccelogynes, whose largo clusters of yellow How'ers ormi" 
ment the gloomiest forests, and that most extraordinary plant, 
Vanda Lowii, which last is pai'ticularly abundant nea.r some hot 
springs at the foot of the Peninjauli Mountain. It grows on 
tlie lowei'' branches of trees, and its strange pendant llowm*- 
spikes often hang down so as almost to rcuK^li th('. gronnd. 
These are generally six or eiglit feet long, bearing large and 
handsome flowers three inches across, and varying in colour 
from orange to red, with deep pux’plo-re.d spots. 1 nu'.asnred 
one spike, which reached the ptraordinar.y lengili of nine foot 
eight inches, and bore thirty-six flowers, spirally arrang(‘d upon 
a slender thi’ead-like stalk. Specimons grown in onr Engl is! i 
hot-houses have produced flow^er-spikes of etiual length, and 
with a much larger number of blossoms. 

Flowers were scarce, as is Usual in equatorial forc^sts, and it 
was only at rare intervals that I met with aaiything striking. 
A few tine climbers were sometimes soon, especnally a iuindsonu', 
crimson and yellow iEscliynaiithus, and a line leguiuinmis i>lant 
with clusters of large Cassia-like flowers of a rich purple- colour. 
Once I found a number of small Anonaceous tnics of tlui gtmus 
Polyaltliea, producing a most striking elfeet in the gloomy forest 
shades. They were about thirty feet high, and tluiir slender 
trunks were covered with large star-like orimson flowers, wliich 
clustered over them like garlands, and resembled some artificial 
decoration more than a natural product. 

The forests abound with gigantic trees with cylindide-al, but¬ 
tressed, or furrowed stems, while occasionally the trav<dl(‘r 
comes upon a wonderful flg-tree, whose trunk is itself a forest 
of stems and aerial roots. Still more rarely are found trc'cs 
which appear to have begun growing in mid-air, ami from the 
same point send out' i-h ..b" branches above and a com¬ 
plicated pyramid of ' . ''«■ for seventy or eighty feet 
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to the ground below, and bo spreading on every side, that one 
can stand in the very centre with the trunk of the tree imme¬ 
diately overhead. Trees 
of this character are 
found all over the Archi¬ 
pelago, and the preced¬ 
ing illustration (taken 
from one which I often 
visited in the Aru Is¬ 
lands) will convey some 
idea of their general 
character. I believe tli at 
they originate as para¬ 
sites, from seeds carried 
by birds and dropped in 
the fork of some lofty 
tree. Hence descend 
aerial roots, clasping 
and ultimately destroy¬ 
ing the supporting tree, 
which is in time en¬ 
tirely replaced by the 
humble plant which wnis 
at first dependent upion 
it. Thus we have an 
actual struggle for life 
in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, not less fatal to 
the Vanquished than the 
struggles among ani¬ 
mals which we can so 
much more easily ob¬ 
serve and understand. The advantage of 
quicker access to light and warmth and 
air, which is gained in one way by climbing 
plants, is here obtained by a forest tree, 
which has the means of starting in. life at 
an elevation which others can only attain 
after many years of growth, and then 
only when the fall of some other tree has 
made i^oom for them. Thus it is that in 
the warm and moist and equable climate 
of the tropics, each available station is 
seized upon, and becomes the means of 
developing new forms of life especially 
adapted to occupy it. 

On reaching Sarawak early in Decem¬ 
ber I found there would not be an oppor¬ 
tunity of returning to Singaj)ore till the latter end of January. 
I therefore accepted Sir James Brooke’s invitation to spend a 
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week with him and Mr. Bt. Joliii at liis on l^minjauh, 

This is a very steep pyramidal mountain of erysialliue ))aHaltit‘ 
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rock, aboBt a thousand feet high, and covered with luxuriant 
forest, ihere are three Dyak villages ui^ou it, and on a little 
platiorm near the snijimit is the rude wooden lodge where the 
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English Rajah was ficciistonied to go foi' relaxation and cool 
fresh air. it is only twenty miles up the river, but the road 
111 ") the mountain is^ a succession of ladders on the face of 
precipices, bamboo biidges over gullies and chasms, and slippery 
paths over rocks and tree-trunks and l)uge boulders as big as 
houses. A cool spring under an overhanging rock just below 
the cottage furnished us with refresiiing baths and delicious 
drinking water, and the Dyaks brought us daily heai)ed'-up 
baskets of Mangusteeiis and Lansats, two of the most delicious 
of the subacid tropical fruits. We returned to )Sarawak for 
Christmas (the second I had spent with hSir James Brooke), 
when all the Europeans both in the town, and from the out- 
stations enjoyed the hospitality of the Rajah, who possessed in 
a pre-eminent degree the art of making every one around him 
comfortable and happy. 

A few days afterwards I returned to the mountain with 
Charles and a Malay boy named Ali, and stayed there three 
weeks for the purpose of inakiiig a collection of land-shells, 
buttei'Ries and moths, ferns and orchids. On the hill itself 
ferns were tolerably plentiful, and I made a collection of about 
foi'ty species. But what occupied me most was tlie great 
abundance of moths which on certain occasions I was able to 
capture. As during the whole of my eight years’ wanderings 
in the East I never found another spot where these insects 
were at all plentiful, it will be interesting to state the exact 
conditions under which I here obtained them. 

On one side of the cottage there was a verandah, looking 
down the whole side of tlie mountain and to its summit on tlie 
right, all densely clothed with forest. The boarded sides of the 
cottage were whitewashed, and the roof of the verandah was 
low, and also boarded and whitewashed. As soon as it got dark 
I placed my lamp on a table against the wall, and with pins, 
insect forceps, net, and collecting boxes by my side, sat down 
with a book. Sometimes during the whole evening only one 
solitary moth would visit me, while on other nights tliey would 
yjour in, in a continual stream, keeping me hard at work 
catching and pinning till past midniglit. They came literally 
by thousands. These good nights were very few. During the 
four weeks that I spent altogether on the hill I only had four 
really good niglits, and these were always rainy, and the best 
of them soaking wet. But •vvet nights were not always good, 
for a rainy moonlight night produced next to nothing. All the 
chief tribes of moths were represented, and the beauty and 
variety of the species was very great. On good nights I was 
able to capture from a hundred to two hundred and fifty moths, 
and these comprised on each occasion from half to two-thiixls 
that number of distinct species. Some of them would settle on 
the wall, some on the table, while many would fly up to the 
roof and give me a chase all over the verandah before I could 
secure them. In order to show the curious connexion between 
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the state of the weather aticl the clegm^ in which uiotljs wc,ro 
attracted to light, I add a list of my captures each niglit of my 
stay ou the hill. 


Dato. 

No. of 

licjnarlvH. 

1855. 

Doc. 13tli 

] 

Fiiio; starlight. 

Drizzly and log. 

„ 14th 

75 

„ 15th 

41 

Showery; cloudy. 

„ 16th 

158 

(120 apocios.) Bleady rain. 

17th 

1 82 

Wet; rather moonlight. 

7, IBtli 

9 

Fine; moonlight. 

19tli 

2 

Fineclear moonliglit. 

;; Slat 

200 

(130 species.) Dark and wir 



heavy rain. 

1856. 

Jan. 1st 

185 

Very wet. 

„ 2iid 

68 

Cloudy and showers. 

„ Sri 

50 

Cloudy, 

„ 4th 

12 

Fine. 

„ 6th 

10 

Fine. 

„ 6lh 

8 

Very iinc. 

„ 7th 

8 

Very fine. 

„ 8th 

10 

Fine. 

» 9 th 

36 

Showery. 

„ loth 

so 

Showery. 

„ lltli 

260 

Heavy rain all night, and dark. 

„ 12th 

56 

Showery. 

13 th 

44 

Showery j some moonliglit. 

„ 14th 

4 

Fine; moonlight. 

„ 15th 

24 

Kain; moonlight. 

„ 16th 

6 

Showers; moonlight. 

„ 17th 

6 

Showers; moonlight. 

.. 18th 

1 

Showers; moonlight. 

Total. . 

1,386 



It thus appears that on twenty-six nights I coliectud J.386 
moths, hut that more than 800 of them were colh^cted on tour 
very wet and dark niglits. My success horc^ led me to hop(^ 
that, by similar arrangements, 1 might in every island bo able 
to obtain abundance of tliese insects; but, strange to say, 
during the six succeeding years I was never once able to make 
any collections at all approaching those at Bardwak. The 
reason of this I can pretty well understand to bo owing to the 
absence of some one or other essential condition that were herii 
all combined. Bonietiines the dry season was tlio hindrance; 
more frequently residence in a town or village not close to 
virgin forest, and surrounded by other liousos wliosc lights 
were a counter-attraction; still more frequently resiclonco iu a 
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dark palin-thatched house, witli a lofty roof, in whose recesses 
every moth was lost tiie instant it entei’ed. This last was the 
greatest drawback, and the real reason why I never again was 
able to make a collection of moths ; for I never afterwards lived 
in a solitary jungle-house witli a low-boarded and whitewashed 
■\’erandah, so constructed as to jDrevent insects at once escaping 
into tlie upper part of the house, quite out of reach. After my 
long experience, my numerous failures, and my one success, I 
feel sure that if any party of naturalists ever make a yacht- 
voyage to explore the Malayan Archipelago, or any other 
tropical region, making entomology one of their chief pursuits, 
it would well repay them to carry a small framed verandah, or 
a verandah-shaped tent of white canvas, to set up in every 
favourable situation, as a means of making a collection of noc¬ 
turnal Lepidoptera, and also of obtaining rare specimens of 
Coleoptera and other insects. I make the suggestion^ here, be¬ 
cause no one would suspect the enormous difference in results 
that such an apparatus would produce ; and. because I consider 
it one of the curiosities of a collector’s experience to have found 
out that some such apparatus is required. 

When I returned to Singapore I took with me the Malay lad 
named Ali, who subsequently accompanied me all over the 
Archipelago. Charles Allen preferred staying at the Mission- 
iiouse, and afterwards obtained employment in Sarawak and in 
Singapore, till he again joined me four years later at Amboyna 
in the Moluccas. 


CHAPTER VI. 

' BOUNEO—THE BYAKS. ' ^ 

The manners and customs of the^ aborigines of Borneo have 
been described in great detail, and with much fuller information 
tlian I possess, in the writings of Sir James Brooke, Messrs. Low, 
St. John, Johnson Brooke, and many others. I do not propose 
to go over the ground again, but shall confine myself to a sketch, 
from personal observation, of the general character of the Dyaks, 
and of such physical, moral, and social cliaiT .teristics as have 
been less frequently noticed. 

The Dyak is closely allied to the Malay, and more remotely to 
the Siamese, Chinese, and other Mongol races. All these are 
characterized by a reddish-bi*own or yellowish-brown skin of 
various shades, by jet-black straight hair, by the scanty or de¬ 
ficient beard, by the rather small and broad nose, and high 
cheekbones ; but none of the Malayan races have the oblique 
eyes which are characteristic of the more typical Mongols. The 
average stature of the Dyaks is rather more than that of the 
Malays, while it is considerably under that of most Europeans. 

E 2 
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Their forms are well proportioiUMl, fc^ehaml IuuhIk small, 
and they rarely or never attain th(‘< hulk of ))()(ly so ofKm seem iu 
Alalays and Chinese. ^ ^ . 

T am inclined to rank tln^ Dyaks above tiio Alalays in nn'iiifil 
capacity, while iu moral charactor they arc* unchuihl (*(lly snpenor 
to them. They are simple and honest, and l)(‘com{' (-In*, i)n‘y of 
the Malay and Chinese traders, wlio (‘.h(*a(. and i)lund('r ilu'ni 
continually. They are moredively, more', ialkal.ivc*, h^ssscMTcRivc*, 
and less suspicious than llio Aralay,aud anU lHU’chm^ })h‘asant(‘,r 
companions. The Alalay boys have little inedinai-ion for active*, 
sports and games, which form quite a fc'atun* in (hc^ life* of tin* 
Dyak youths, who, besides outdoor games of skill and stremgth, 
possess a variety of indoor amusemcui.s. Oiu*. wc‘t da.y, in a. 
Dyak house, when a number of hoys and young imm wc'rci a-bout 
me, I thought to amuse them with something ih*w, and showee] 
them howto make “ cat’s cradle ” witli a piece*, of stritig, (h’catly 
to my surprise, they knew all about it, and more tliau T did ; for, 
after I and Charles had gone through all the chang(*s wm eouhl 
make, one of the hoys took it oll'niy hand, and made, s(W(*ral new 
figures which quite puzzled me. They then showed me a numher 
of other tricks with pieces of string, w-hich s(*emed a fcivoiiritci 
amusement with them. 

Even these apparently trilling maitej’S may as,sist us t.o form 
a truer estimate of the Dyaks’ character and social condition. 
We learn thereby, that these people havt^ pass(*d bc^yond tint 
first stage of savage life in which the struggle for (*xisteuc(*, ab¬ 
sorbs the whole faculties, and iu which (‘.very thought and idea 
is connected with war or hunting, or tlie^ provision for their 
immediate necessities. ^ These amusements indicjato a capability 
of civilization, an aptitude to enjoy other than mori^ s(*nsual 
pleasures, which might be taken advantage of to (devate their 
whole intellectual and social life. 

The moral character of the Dyaks is undoxihtiHlly high—a, 
statement wliich will seem strange to those who hav(i h(‘ard of 
them only as head-hunters and pirates. The Hill Dyaks of wdiom 
I am speaking, liowever, have never ]>eeu pirates, siimc) tlu^y nev(n’ 
go near the sea ; and head-himting is a custoui • • i ii i 11 . ■ i 1 ■ i; • i 11 tin* 
petty wars of village with village, and tribe wii 1 1 1 11 b. ■, *. 1 11 -1 1 no 
more implies a bad moral character than did the custom of tlu^ 
slave-trade a hundi^ed years ago imply want of general morality 
in all who participated in it. Against this otve stain on their 
character (wliich in the case of the i^arawak I)yaks no longer 
exists) we have to set many good points. Tliey are tvuiliful and 
honest to a remarkable degree. Ib’om this cansc it is very often 
impossible to get from them any delinito information, dr ev(‘n 
an opinion. They say, “ If I w-ero to tell yon what T don’t know, 
I might tell a lie; ” and wdienever they voluntarily relate any 
matter of fact, yon may be sure they are speaking the truih. 1 u 
a Dyak village the fruit trees liave eacli their owner, and it has 
often happened to me, on asking an inhabitant to gather mo 
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some fruit, to be answered, “ can’t do that, for the owner of the 
tree is not here ; ’’ never seeming to contemplate the possibility 
of acting otherwise. Neither will they take the smallest thing 
belonging to an European. When living at Simunjon, they con¬ 
tinually came to my house, and would pick up scraps of torn 
newspaper or crooked pins that I had thrown away, and ask as 

great favour wliether they migljt have them. Ci'imes of 
violence (other than iK'.'ul-hiiiiMim'i ;ny, almost unknown ; for in 
twelve years, under Sir-Iaini'-' Iw’nnKr’s mlp, there had been only 
one case of murder in a Dyak tribe, and tljat one was committed 
by a stranger who had been adopted into tlie tribe. In several 
other matters of morality they rank above most uncivilized, and 
even above many ci^ ilized nations. They are temperate in food 
and drink, and the gross sensuality of the Chinese and Malays is 
unknown among them. Tliey have the usual fault of all people 
in a half-savage state—apathy and dilatoriness ; but, howev er 
annoying this may be to Europeans who come in contact witli 
tliem, it cannot be considei’ed a very grave offence, or be held to 
outweigh their many excellent qualities. 

During my residence among the Hill Dyaks, I was much struck 
by the apparent absence of those causes which are generally 
supposed to check the increase of population, although there 
were plain indications of stationary or but slowly increasing* 
numbers. The conditions most favourable to a rapid increase of 
population are, an abundance of food, a healthy climate, and 
early marriages. Here these conditions all exist. The people 
produce far more food than they consume, and exchange the 
surplus for gongs and brass cannon, ancient jars, and gold and 
silver ornaments, which constitute their wealth. On the whole, 
they appear very free from disease, marriages take place early 
(but not too early), and old bachelors and old maids are alike 
unknown. Why, then, we must inquire, has not a greater popu¬ 
lation been produced 1 Why pe tlie Dyak villages so small and 
so widely scattered, while nine-tenths of the country is still 
covered with forest 1 

Of all the checks to population among savage nations men¬ 
tioned by Maltbus—starvation, disease, war, infanticide, im¬ 
morality, and infertility of the women—the last is that which he 
seems to think least important, and of doubtful efficacy; and 
yet it is the only one that seems to me capable of accounting for 
the state of the population among the Sarawak Dyaks. The 
population of Great Britain increases so as to double itself in 
about fifty years. To do this it is evident that each manned 
couple must average thr^e children who live to be married at the 
age of about twenty-five. Add to these those who die in infancy, 
those who never marry, or those who marry late in life and have 
no offspring, the number of children born to each marriage must 
average four or five; and we know that families of seven or eight 
ai*e very common, and of ten and twelve by no means rare. But 
from inquiries at almost every Dyak tribe I visitecl|jl^- 
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cerfcained that tlie women rarely had more than threes nr four 
children, and an old chief assured me that lie had nevtu' known 
a woman have more than seven. Tn a village consisting 
of a hundred and fifty families, only one (son.sisit'd of .six 
children living, and only six of five children, the majority 
appearing to be two, three, or four. Comparing tliis with Uie 
known proportions in European countries, it is ovidemt. tliat i,]u‘ 
number of children to each marriage can hardly average more 
than three or four; and as even in civilized countries half the 
populatioii die before the age of twenty-iive, we should bav(^ only 
two left to replace their parents; and so loiig as this state of 
things continued, the population must nunaiu stationary. Of 
course this is a mere illustration Imt the facts 1 have stated 
seem to indicate that something of tlio kind regally takes ])lace ; 
and if so, there is no difficulty in uuderstandiug t-lu^ smallness 
and almost stationary population of the Dyak tribes. 

We ha^'e next to inquire what is the causes of the small number 
of births and of living children in a family. Cdimat.o and I'acc’*. 
may have something to do with this, l)ut a mor(‘. ix^al and 
efficient cause seems to me to be the bard labour of the women, 
and the heavy weights they constantly cjirry. A Dyak woman 
generally spends the whole day in the lield, and carries honu* 
every night a heavy load of vegetables iind lii’owood, often for 
several miles, over rough and hilly patlis ; and not uiifr(Hmently 
lias to climb up a rocky mountain by ladders, and ovmr slipimry 
stepping-stones, to an elevation or a thousand feet, fk^sides 
this, she has an bouEs work every evening to pound the ric(?. 
with a lieavy wooden stamper, which violently sirnin.s every 
part of the body. Blie begins this kind of hibour when nim^ or 
ten years old, and it never ceases but with the extrcuno de¬ 
crepitude of age. Surely we need not wonder at the liniitcd 
number of her progeny, but rather be surprised at the successful 
efforts of nature to prevent the extermination of the nim, 

^ One of the surest and most beneficial elFects of advancing 
civilization, will be the amelioration of tlie condition of tluisc* 
women. The precept and example of higher rac(‘s will make' 
the Dyak ashamed of his comparatively idle life, while his 
weaker partner labours like a beast of burthen. As liis wants 
become increased and his taste refined, the womcui will liave 
more household duties to attend to, and will then (hmiso to labour 
in the field—a change which has already to a i > ■ 1 1 . ■ x 1 1 • 1 1 I;d.. ■ i« 
place in the allied Malay, Javanese, and migis i ri I m . I '■ .pu |.i 11. .i i 
will then certainly increase^ more rapidly, improved syskmis of 
agriculture and some division of labour will become necessary 
in order to provide the means of existence, and a more coni- 
plicated social state will take the place of iho simple conditions 
of society winch now obtain among them. But, with the sharper 
struggde for existence that will then occur, will the happiness of 
the people as a whole be increased or diminished Wilt not evil 
pussions be aroused by the spirit of competition, and crimes and 
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vices, now unknown or dormant, be called into active existence? 
These are problems that time^ alone can solve; but it is to be 
hoped that education and a high-class European example may 
obviate much of the evil ihat too often arises in analogous cases, 
and that we may at length be able to point to one instance of 
an uncivilized people vrho have not become demoralized and 
finally exterminated, by contact with European civilization. 

A few wmrds in conclusion, about the government of Sarawak. 
Sir James Brooke found the Dyaks oppressed and ground down 
by the most cruel tyranny. They were cheated by the Malay 
traders, and robbed by the Malay chiefs. Their wives and 
cliildren were often captured and sold into slavery, and hostile 
tribes purchased permission from their cruel rulers to plunder, 
enslave, mid murder them. Anything like justice or redress for 
these injuries was utterly unattainable. From the time Sir 
James obtained possession of the country, all this was stopped. 
Equal justice was awarded to Malay, Chinaman, and Dyak. The 
remorseless pirates from the rivers farther east were punished, 
and finally shut up within their own territories, and tlie Dyak, 
for tile first time, could sleep in peace, His wife and children 
were now safe from slavery ; his house was no longer burnt over 
his head ; his crops and his fruits were now his owni, to sell or 
consume as he pleased. And the unknown stranger who had 
done all this for them, and asked for nothing in return, what 
could he be? How was it possible for them to realize his 
motives ? Was it not natural that they should refuse to believe 
he was a man? for of pure benevolence combined with great 
power, tliey had had no experience among men. They naturally 
concluded that he was a superior being, come down upion earth 
to confer blessings on the afflicted. In many villages where he 
had not been seen, I was asked strange questions about him. 
Was he not as old as the mountains? Gould he not bring the 
dead to life? And they firmly believe that he can give them 
good harvests, and make their fruit-trees l)ear an abundant 
crop. 

In foraiing a proper estimate of Sir James Brooke s govern¬ 
ment, it must ever be remembered that he held Sarawak solely 
by the goodwill of the native inhabitants. He had to deal with 
two races, one of whom, the Maliometaii Malays, looked upon 
the other race, the Dyaks, as sa\^ages and slaves, only fit to be 
robbed and plundered. He has eftectually protected the Dyaks, 
and has invariably treated them as, in liis sight, equal to the 
Malays ; and yet lie has secured the affection and goodwill of 
both. Notwithstanding the religious iirejudices of Mahometans, 
he has induced them to modify many of their worst laws and 
customs, and to assimilate their criminal code to that of the 
civilized world. That his government still continues, after 
twenty-seven yo.us - nnl widi diuidiiiu his frequent absences 
from ill-health,* no! wi(l)^l,iiifliim' (i-n-piracies of Malay chiefs, 
and insurrections of Chinese gold-diggers, all of which have 
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been overcome by the support of the uiUive population, and 
I...I . illi fhiancial, political, and domestic troubles—is 

I I.) to the many admirable qualities wlihdi Sir 

James Brooke possessed, and especially to his liaving convimasl 
the native population, by every action of his lib', that lie iniled 
them, aaot for his own advantage, but for tludr good. 

Binco these lines were written, his noble s])irit lias passed 
away. But though, by those who knew him not, he may b(‘ 
sneered at as an enthusiastic adventurer, or abusi^l as a hard¬ 
hearted despot, the universal testimony of every one who eanu' 
in contact witli him in his adopted country, wh(db(‘r hlnropean, 
Malay, or Dyak, will be, that Bajali Brooke was a gri'at, a wise, 
and a good ruler—a true and faithful friend—a man to be ad¬ 
mired for his talents, respected for his hom^sty and courage, and 
loved for his genuine hospitality, his kindness of disposition, 
and his tenderness of heart 
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I SPENT three months and a half in Java, from July 18th to 
October 31st, 1861, and shall brie(ly describe iny own movements, 
and my observations on the people and tho natural history of 
the country. To all those who wish to understand how* the 
Butch now govern Java, and how it is that tlu'y are enabled to 
derive a large annual i*evenue from it, while tlm population in¬ 
creases, and the inhabitants are contented, I r(iCommend tlu'. 
study of Mr. Money's excellent and intorestiug work, How lo 
3Iamge a Colony. The main facts and conclusions of that woik 
I most heartily concur in, and I ]3elieve that tho Bntcli system 
is the very best that can be adopted, when a ’European nation 
conquers or otheinvise acquires possession of a country inhabited 
by an industrious but semi-barbarous people. In my account 
of Northern Celebes, I shall show how successfully the same 
system has been applied to a people in a very dilierent states of 
cmlization from the Javanese ; and in tho meanwhile will stai:(‘ 
in the fewest words possible what that system is. 

The mode of government now adopted’in Java is to retain the 
whole series of native rulers, from the village chief up to princes, 
who, under the name of Regents, are the heads of (listricts 
about the size of a small English county. With each Regent is 


1 Tlie present Eajah, Cliarlas Johnson Broolto, ncplusw of Sir James, scorns to have 
.■mitiiiiii ■! ill' Ml 111 f,[ i|. r,,1,11,1.1- Its teiTltorles have heeuextmied 

l-v I) n mlh 'd. n’llli 111-' .Siiii'iii nf P.iniii i„i as to inclmio tho larger part of the 

district of Borneo, and peace and prosperity have overywhoro heen mam- 
tainecl. My years of government of alien and antagonlstio rm% with their own 

consent, and with the.i.-.n- J , i . j u., imtlve chiefs, is a mmeess of which tiic 

memlsandconntrymci- .. ... m.ii/ well he proud. 
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placed a Dutch Resident, or Assistant Resident, who is con¬ 
sidered to be his “elder brother,” and whose “orders” take tlie 
form of “reconnnendations,”^ which are however implicitly 
obeyed. ^ Along with each AsSsistant Resident is a Controller, a 
kind of inspector of all the lower native rulers, who periodically 
visits every village in the district, examines the proceedings of 
the native courts, hears complaints against the liead-men or 
other native chiefs, and superintends the Government i 3 lanta- 
tions. This brings us to tlie “culture system,” which is the 
source of all the wealtli^ the Dutch derive from Java, and is tlie 
subject of much abuse in this country because it is the reverse 
of “ free trade.” To understand its uses and beneficial effects, it 
is necessary first to sketch the common results of free European 
ti’ade with uncivilized peoples. 

Natives of tropical climates have few wants, and, when these 
are supplied, are disinclined to work for superfiuities without 
some strong incitement. With sucli a people tlie introduction 
of any new or systematic cultivation is almost impossible, except 
by the despotic orders of chiefs wdiom they have been accustomed 
to obey, as children obey their parents. The free competition 
of European traders, however, introduces two powerful induce¬ 
ments to exertioli. Spirits or opium is a temptation too strong 
for most savages to resist, and to obtain these lie will sell what¬ 
ever he has, and will work to get more. Another temptation he 
cannot resist, is goods on credit. The ti’ader offers him gay 
cloths, knives, gongs, guns, and gunpowder, to be paid for by 
some crop perhaps not yet planted, or some product yet in the 
forest. He has not sufficieiit forethought to take only a 
moderate quantity, and not enough energy to work early and 
late in order to get out of debt; and the consequence is that he 
accumulates debt upon debt, and often remains for years, or for 
life, a debtor and almost a slave. This is a state of things which 
occurs very largely in every part of the world in which men of 
a superior race freely trade with men of a lower race. It extends 
trade no doubt for a time, but it demoralizes the native, checks 
true civilization, and does not lead to any permanent increase 
in the wealth of the country ; so that the European government 
of such a country must be carried on at a loss. 

The system introduced by the Dutch was to induce the people, 
througli their chiefs, to give a portion of their time to the 
cultivation of coffee, sugar, and other valuable products. A 
fixed rate of wageg~low indeed,^ but about equal to that of all 
places where European competition has not artificially raised it 
—was paid to tliejabourers engaged in clearing the ground and 
forming the plantations under Government superintendence 
The produce is sold to the Government at a low fixed price. 
Out of the net pi’ofits a percentage goes to the chiefs, and the 
remainder is divided among the workmen. This surplus in good 
years is something considerable. On the whole, the people are 
well fed and decently clothed; and have acquired habits of 
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steady industry and tlio art of scientific cultivation, which must 
be of service to them in the future. It must bo remembered, 
that the Government expended capital for years beforci any 
return was obtained ; and if they now derive a large r<‘,veiiu(n i't 
is ill a way which is far less buriliensouio, and far mon* beneficial 
to the people, than any tax that could be levied. 

But altliough the system may be a good one, and as W(*1I 
adapted to the developinont of arts and industry in a lialf- 
civilized peoiDle, as it is to the inatmia-l advantagi^ of tli{‘ 
governing country, it is not pretended that in pivudiee it is 
perfectly carried out. The op])r(‘ssivo and servil(5 relations 
between chiefs and people, which hav(^ coniinued for p(‘,ri\aps a. 
thousand years, cannot be at once abolished; and some evil 
must result from those relations, till the spread of education and 
the gradual infusion of Eurojiean blood caus(\s it natu ndly and 
insensibly to disappear, it is said tln'it ibe Residents, desirous 
of showing a large increase in the products of their districts, 
have sometimes pressed tlie people to such continued labour on 
the plantations that their rice crops have btam mai.cuially 
diminished, and famine Jjas been tlio result. If this lias liapjKmofl, 
it is certainly not a common thing, and is to Ix^ set down to 
abuse of the system, by the want of judgment or want of 
humanity in the Hesiclent. 

A tale has lately been written in Holland, and translal-ed into 
English, entitled Maxllcmiaar ; oi\ The (hjfee <>/Ihe Dutch 

Trading Coviimny, and with our usual one~sid(MUu\ss in all 
relating to the Dutch Colonial System, this work lias binm 
excessively praised, both for its own merits, and for its su])})Osed 
crushing exposure of the iniquities of the Dub h j • i hHp til, of 
Java. Greatly to mv surprise, I found it a • i;, h md 

long-winded story,full of 3 .nibliir .11 -m Ions ; aiid wlmse only 
point is to show that the I Uil- li i:. i'l. ni-, and Assistant Resi¬ 
dents wink at the extortions of the native princes ; and that in 
some districts the natives have to do woinc without pjiymeut, 
and liave their goods taken away from them without com¬ 
pensation. Every statement of this kind is thickly iutei^spersixl 
with italics and capitel letters; but as the name's are all fic¬ 
titious, and neither dates, figures, nor details are ev(‘r given, it. 
is impossible to verify or answer tl iem. Kven if not (exaggerated, 
the facts stated ai’e not nearly so bad as those of the ojiprtvssion 
by free-trade indigo-planters, and torturing liy native tax- 
gatherers under British rule in India, with whicli tlu^ readtms of 
English iiewsiiapers were familiar a few years ago, Duch op¬ 
pression, however, is not fairly to be imputed in eitlMU' case to 
the particular form of government, but is rather due to tlu-^ 
inurmity of buman nature, and to the impossibility of at onc(^ 
destroying all trace of ages of despotism on the one side, aiul of 
slavish obedience to their cliiefs on the otbe 3 % 

It must be remembered, that the comiilete establishment of 
the Dutch power in Java is much more recent than that of our 
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rule in. India, and that there have been several changes of 
government, and in the mode of liaising revenue. The inhabit¬ 
ants have been so recently under the rule of their native 
princes, tliat it is not easy at once to destroy the excessive 
reverence tliey feel for their old masters, or to diminish tlie 
oppressive exactions which the latter have always been accus¬ 
tomed to make. There is, hoAvever, one grand test of the 
prosperity, and even of the happiness, of a community, which 
we can apply here—the rate of increase of the population. 

It is universally admitted, that when a country increases 
rapidly in population, the people cannot be very greatly 
oppressed or very badly governed. The present system of 
raising a revenue by the cultivation of coffee and sugar, sold to 
Government at a hxed price, began in 1832. Just before this, 
in 1826, the population by census was 5,500,000, while at the 
beginning of the century it was estimated at 3,500,000. In 1850, 
when the cultivation system liad been in operation eighteen 
years, the pjopulation by census was over 9,500,000, or an increase 
of seventy-three per cent, in twenty-four years. At the last 
census, in 1865, it amounted to 14,168,416, an increase of very 
nearly fifty i^er cent, in fifteen years—a rate which would double 
the populatioii in about twenty-six years. As Java (with 
Madura) contains about 38,500 geograiDhical square miles, this 
will give an. average of 368 persons to the square mile, just 
double that of the populous and fertile Bengal Presidency as 
given in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, and fully one-third moi^e 
than that of Great Britain and Ireland at the last census. If, 
as I believe, this vast population is on the whole contented and 
happy, the Dutch Goveimment should consider well before 
abruptly changing a system which has led to such great 
results.^ 

Taking it as a whole, and surveying it from every iDoint of 
view, Java is probably the very finest and most interesting 
tropical island in the world. It is not first in size, but it is 
more than 600 miles long, and from sixty to 120 miles wide, and 
in area is nearly equal to England \ and it is undoubtedly the 
most fertile, the most productive, and the most populous island 
within the tropics. Its whole surface is magnificently varied 
with mountain and forest scenery. It possesses thirty-eight 
volcanic mountains, several of which rise to ten or twelve 
thousand feet liigli. Some of these are in constant activity, and 
one or other of them displays almost every phenomenon pro¬ 
duced by the action of subterranean fires, except regulai’ lava 
streams, which never occur in Java. The abundant moisture 
and tropical heat of the climate causes these mountains to be 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation, often to their very summits, 
while forests and plantations cover their lower slopes. The 
animal productions, especially the birds and insects, are 

1 In 1870 tlie popula,tion had still nirthor increased to over nineteen millions, and 
in 1894 to twenty-five millions. 
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beautiful and varied, and present many peculiar forms found 
nowhere else upon the globe. Tlie soil tlirongliout island is 
exceedingly fertile, <ancl all the productions of tii(3 tropics, 
together with many of the temperate zom^.s, ca>n bo easily culti¬ 
vated. Java too possesses a civilization, a history and anti¬ 
quities of its own, of great interest. Tlu3 brahmiincal rt3ligion 
flourished in it from an epoch of unknown anticiuity till about 
the year 1478, when that of Mahomet superseded it. The former 
religion was accompanied by a civilization whicJi has not been 
equalled by the conquerors ; for, scattered through the country, 
especially‘in tlie eastern part of it, ar(3 found bnricul in lofty 
forests, temples, tombs, and statues of gri'at bt^aiity and 
grandeur ; and the I'emains of extensive cities, whorii tlui tiger, 
the rlnnoc(3ros, and the wild bull now roam undisturbed. A 
modern civilization of another type is now spreading ov(‘,r tlu3 
land. Good roads run through the country from end to end; 
European and native rulers work Imi’inoniously togetiier; and 
life and property are as well secured as in the best governed 
states of Europe. I believe, tiierefore, that Java may fairly 
claim to be the flnest tropical island in the world, and cciually 
interesting to the tourist seeking aftei; new and beautiful scenes ; 
to the naturalist wlio desires to examine the variety and l)(jauty 
of tropical nature; or to the moralist and tlie ])oliticiau who 
want to solve the problem of how man may be best governed 
under new and varied conditions. 

The Dutch mail steamer brought me from Ternate to Soura- 
baya, the chief town and port in the eastern part of Java, and 
after a foi'tnight spent in packing ui) and sending oil* my last 
collections, I started on a shorty journey into the interior. 
Travelling in Java is very luxurious but very oxx)onsive, tiu^ 
only way being to hire or boiTOw a carriage, and tluni pay half- 
a-crown a mile for post-horses, which are changed at regular 
posts every six miles, and will carry you at the rate of t(ui milc^s 
an hour from one end of the island to the other. Bullock carts 
or coolies are required to carry all extra baggage. As this kind 
of travelling would not suit my means, I determined on making 
only a short journey to the distinct at tlie foot of Mount Ai'jima, 
where I was told there were extensive forests, and where I lioixnl 
to be able to make some ^oocl collections. T)io country for many 
miles behind Sourabaya is perfectly flat and overywJlore eulii- 
yated, being a delta or alluvial plain watered liy many branch¬ 
ing streams. Immediately around the town the evident signs of 
wealth and of an industrious population wore very pleasing; 
but as we went on, tlie constant succession of opeu flelds skirtcul 
by rows of bamboos, with here and there the wliite liuildings and 
tall chimney of a sugar-mill, became monotonous. The roads 
rim in straight lines for several miles at a strctc.li, and are 
bordered by rows of dusty tamarind-trees. At cacli mile there 
are little guard-liouses, where a policeman is stationed ; and 
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i-here is a wooden gong, wliicli by means of concerted signals 
may be made to convey information over the country with great 
rapidity. About every six or seven miles is the post-house, where 
the horses are changed as quickly as were those of the mail in 
the old coaching days in England. 

I stopped at Alodjo-kerto, a small town about forty miles south 
of vSourabaya, and tlie nearest point on the high road to the 
district 1 wished to visit. I had a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Ball, an Englishmail long resident in Java and married to a 
Dutch lady, and he kindly invited me to stay witli him till I 
could fix on a place to suit me. A Dutch Assistant Resident as 
well as a Regent or native Javanese prince lived here. The 
town was neat, and had a nice open grassy space like a village 
green, on which stood a magnificent fig-tree (allied to the Banyan 
of India, but more lofty), under wliose shade a kind of market is 
continually held, and where the inhabitants meet together to 
lounge and chat. The day after my arrival, Mr. Ball drove me 
over to tlie village of Modjo-agong, where he was building a 
liouse and premises for the tobacco trade, which is carried on 
here by a system of native cultivation and advance purchase, 
somewhat similar to the indigo trade in British India. On our 
way we stayed to look at a fragment of tlie ruins of the ancient 
city of Modjo-pahib, consisting of two lofty brick masses, ap¬ 
parently the sides of a gateway. The extreme perfection and 
beauty of the brickwork astonished me. The bricks are exceed¬ 
ingly fine and hard, with sharp angles and true surfaces. They 
are laid with great exactness, without visible mortar or cement, 
yet somehow fastened together so that the joints are hardly per¬ 
ceptible, and sometimes the two surfaces coalesce in a most in¬ 
comprehensible manner. Such admirable brickwork I have 
never seen before or since. ^ There was no sculpture here, but 
abundance of bold projections and finely-worked mouldings. 
Traces of buildings exist for many miles in every direction, and 
almost every road and pathway shows a foundation of brickwork 
beneath it—the paved roads of the old city. In the house of the 
Waidono or district chief at Modjo-agong, 1 saw a beautiful figure 
carved in high relief out of a block of lava, and which had been 
found buried in the ground near the village. On my expressing 
a wish to obtain some such specimen, Mr. B. asked the chief for 
it, and much to my surprise he immediately gave it me. It re¬ 
presented the Hindoo goddess Durga, called in Java, Lora 
Jonggrang (the exalted virgin). She has eight arms, and stands 
on the back of a kneeling bull. Her lower right hand holds the 
tail of the bull, while the corresponding left hand grasps the 
liair of a captive, Dewth Mahikusor, the personification of vict\ 
who has attempted to slay her bull. He has a cord round his 
wai.st, and crouches at her feet in an attitude of supplication. 
Tlie other hands of the goddess hold, on her right side, a double 
hook or small anchor, a broad straight sword, and a noose of 
thick cord ; on her left, a girdle or armlet of large beads or 
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shells, an unstrung Low, and a siaudai’d or war Hag. Tliis deity 
was a special favourite among the old Javanese, and her imag'o 
is often found in tlie ruined temples which abound in the 
eastern part o£ the island. 

The speoimou I had obtained was a small one, about two feed 
high, weighing perhaps a hundredweight ] and the next day wo 
liad it conveyed to Modjo-kerto to await my return to Bouralkya. 
Having decided to stay some time at Wonosalom, on the lower 
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slopes of the Arjuna Mountain, where I was informed T should 
find forest and pleidy .-J ; mih , \ h ,.1 first to obtain a recoin- 
mendation from the \ i i.mi Ih- i.|. i,i to tlie Regent, and tlion 
an order from the Regent to the Waidoiio; and wlusn afttir a. 
weeks delay I arrived with my baggage and men at M.odjo- 
agong, I found them all in the midst of a five days’ feast, to 
celebrate the circumcision of theWaidono’s younger brotlior and 
cousin, and bad a small roora in an outhouse given me to stay in, 
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The courtyard and the great open reception-shed were full of 
natives coming and going and making preparations for a feast 
which was to take place at midnight, to which I was invited, but 
preferred going to bed. A native band, or Gamelang, was play- 
ing^ almost all the evening, and I had -a good opportunity of 
seeing the instruments and musicians. The former are chiefly 
gongs of various sizes, arranged in sets of from eight to twelve, 
on low ’wooden frames. Each set is played by one performer 
with one or two drumsticks. ^ There are also some very large 
gongs, played singly or in pairs, and taking the place of our 
drums and kettledrums. Other instruments are formed by broad 
metallic bars,supported ■>' i i.. i■ h. .1 . ■ )ss frames; and 

others again of strips of i.i.i« -pi....i and producing 

the highest notes._ Besides these there were a flute and a curious 
two-stringed violin, requiring in all twenty-four performers. 
There was a conductor, who led off and regulated the time, and 
each performer took his part, coming in occasionally with a few 
bars so as to form a harmonious combination. The pieces played 
were long and complicated, and some of the players were mere 
boys, who took their parts with great precision. The general 
effect was very pleasing, but, owing to the similarity of most of 
the instruments, more like a gigantic musical box than one of 
our bands; and in order to enjoy it thoroughly it is necessary 
to watch the large number of performers who ai^e engaged in it. 
The next morning, while I was waiting for the men and horses 
who were to take me and my baggage to my destination, the 
two lads, who were about fourteen years old, were brought out, 
clothed in a sarong from the waist downwai’ds, and having the 
whole body covered with a yellow powder, and profusely decked 
with white blossoms in wreatlis, necklaces, and armlets, looking 
at first sight very like savage brides. They were conducted by 
two priests to a bench placed in front of the house in the open 
air, and the ceremony or circumcision was then performed before 
the assembled crowd. 

The road to Wonosalem led through a magnificent forest, in 
the depths of which we passed a fine ruin of what appeared to 
have been a royal tomb or mausoleum. It is fornied entirely of 
stone, and elaborately carved. Near the base is a course of 
boldly projecting blocks, sculptured in high relief, with a series 
of scenes which are probably incidents in the life of the defunct. 
These are all beautifully executed, some of the figures of animals 
in particular being easily recognizable and very accurate. The 
general design, as far as the ruined state of the upper part will 
permit of its being seen, is very good, effect being given by an 
immense number and variety of xorojecting or retreating courses 
of squared stones in place of mouldings. The size of this structure 
is about thirty feet square by twenty high, and as the traveller 
comes suddenly upon it on a small elevation by the roadside, 
overshadowed by gigantic trees, overrun with plants and 
creepers, and closely backed by the gloomy forest, he is struck 
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by the solemnity and picturestiuo bi>-a,uty ot tho seinie, and i.s led 
to ponder on tlio strange law of progrt'ss, whndi haiks so iv,- 
tiwession, and which ii\ so many distani. partn of tlu'. world has 
exterminated or driven out a highly artistic, and <^oustrueiiv(^ 
race, to make room for one which, as fai* as w(^ am jnflg(‘, is v(n‘y 
far its inferior. 

Few Englishmen arc aware of the numlx'r a,ml hoanly oi the 
architectural remains in Java. They hay<‘. mn'm* Ikmmi popula.rly 
illustrated or described, and it will tluirefoni iak(^ most, persons 
by surprise to learn tlmt they far surpass thos('. of ( Vmt.iul 
America, perhaps even those of India. To giv(i some id(‘a of 
tliese ruinSj and percliauce to Gxeiiewoaltliyamai{'ursiocx])hm' 
them thoroughly and obtain by photograpliy an aeeiira,to record 
of their beautiful sculptures before it is too latt^ I will enunuu'at.c' 
the most important, as brielly doscrihed in Sir Stamford lva.llles’ 
History of Jam. 

Brambakam.— Near the centre of Java, ])eiw(‘(m l.lu^^ nal.iv(\ 
capitals of Djoko-kerta and Surakerta, is tlu^ villa,g(W)f Brain- 
banam, near which arc abundance of ruins, the most, important 
being the temples of Loro-Jongran and Chandi Se,wa. At Loro- 
Jongran there were twenty separate buildings, six large and 
fourteen small temples. They are now a mass of ruins, but tlui 
largest temples are supposed to have been niiict-y feud. high. 
They were all constructed of solid .stone, evi‘ry\Yh(u’e d(H!orated 
with carvings and bas-reliefs, and adorned with nmnbors of 
statues, many of which still remain entire. At (hiandi Sowa, 
or tlie “Thousand Temples,” are many line colo.ssal figures. 
Captain Baker, who surveyed these ruins, said had uevcu’ in 
liis life seen “.such stupendous and iinished speeiincms of human 
labour, and of the science and taste of ages long siucc^ forgot, 
crowded together in so small a compass as in this spot.” T]i(*y 
cover a space of nearly six hundred feet square, and consist of an 
outer row of eighty-four small temples, a second row of s(5Vonty- 
six, a third of sixty-foiu', a fourth of forty-four, and tluh iiflh 
forming an inner parallelogram of twenty-eight; in all i.wo 
hundred and ninety-six small temples, disposed in live*, rc^guhn* 
parallelograms. In the centre is a large cmiciform t(imph^ sur* 
rounded by lofty Eight,s of stops richly onianumbul with 
sculptui’e, and containing many apartmouis. Tlu'. bropiiud v(‘g(!- 
tation has ruined most of the .smaller temples, hut some nmiain 
tolerably perfect, from which the cflbcb of tho whohi may be 
imagined. 

About half a mile off is another temple calhul dlmudi Kali 
Bening, seventy-two feet square and sixty feet high, in ^'('ry (hui 
preservation, and covered with sculptures of Kincloo n^y thology 
surpassing any that exist in India. Otluir ruins of palaces, luuls 
•and temples, witli abundance of sculi^turcd deitit^s, arc found in 
the same neiglibourliood. 

Borobobo. —About eighty miles westward, in tho proviirce of 
Kedu, is the great temple of Boroboclo, It is built upon a small 
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hill, and consists of a central dome and seven ranges of terraced 
wails covering the slope of the hill and forming open galleries 
each below the other, and conimnnicating by steps and gateways. 
The central dome is hfty feet in diameter ; around it is a triple 
circle of seventy-two towers, and the whole building is six 
liundred and twenty feet square, and about one hundred feet 
high. In the terrace walls are niches containing cross-legged 
figures larger than life to the number of about four hundred, and 
both sides of all the terrace walls are covered with bas-reliefs 
crowded with figures, and carved in hard stone ; and which must 
therefore occupy an extent of nearly tliree miles in length The 
amount of human labour and skill expended on the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt sinks into insignificance when comi^ared with 
that required to complete tliis sculptured hill-terni3le in the 
interior of Java. 

Gunong Peau. —About forty miles south-west of Samarang, 
on a mountain called Gunong Prau, an extensive plateau is 
covered with ruins. To reach these temples four flights of stone 
steps were made up the mountain from opposite directions, each 
flight consisting of more than a thousand steps. Traces of nearly 
four hundred temples have been found here, and many (perhai^s 
all) were decorated with rich and delicate sculptures. The 
whole country between this and Brambanam, a distance of sixty 
miles, abounds with ruins ; so that fine sculptured images may 
be seen lying in the ditches, or built into the walls of enclosures. 

In the eastern part of Java, at Kediri and in Malang, tliere are 
equally abundant traces of antiquity, but the buildings tliein- 
selves have been mostly destroyed. Sculptured figures, however, 
abound; and the ruins of forts, palaces, baths, aqueducts and 
temjfles, can be everywhere traced. It is altogetlier contrai’y to 
the plan of this book to describe what I have not myself seen ; 
but, having been led to mention them, I felt bound to do some- 
tliing to call attention to these marvellous works of art. One is 
overwhelmed by the contemplation of these innumerable sculp¬ 
tures, worked with delicacy and artistic feeling in a hard, 
intractable, trachytic rock, and all found in one tropical island. 
What could have been the state of society, what the amount of 
population, what the means of subsistence wliich rendered such 
gigantic works possible, will, perhaps, ever remain a mystery ; 
and it is a wonderful examjple of the power of religious ideas in 
social life, that in the very country wliere, five liundred years 
ago, these grand works were being yearly executed, the in¬ 
habitants now only build rude houses of bamboo and thatch, 
and look upon these relics of their forefathers with ignorant 
amazement, as the undoubted productions of giants or of demons. 
It is much to be regretted that the Dutch Government do not 
take vigorous steps for the preservation of these ruins from the 
destroying agency of tropical vegetation ; and for the collection 
of the fine sculptures which are everywhere scattered over the 
land, 
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AYonosalem is situated about a iliousand feet abo\’(\ the sea, 
but unfortunately it is at a distance from the forest, and is sur¬ 
rounded by coffee-idantations, thickets of bamboo, and coarse 
grasses. It was too far to walk back daily to tlie fon^st, and in 
other directions 1 could hurl no collecting* ground for insects. 
The place was, however, famous for i)eacoeks, and my boy soon 
shot several of tliese niagni/icent birds, whost^ fhvsh wo found to 
be tender, white, and delicate, and similar to Uiat of a turkey. 
The Java peacock is a ditlerent species from tliat of India, th(^ 
neck l)eing covered with scalo-liko green feaih(‘rs, and tlui evoM, 
of a different form ; but the eyed train is (‘.qiially large and 
equally beautiful. It is a singular fact in geographical dis¬ 
tribution that the peacock should not ho found in Sumatra oi’ 
Borneo, wliiJe the-superb Argus, Fire-back(Ml, a.nd Ocellated 
pheasants of those islands are (Hpially nnknown in Java. 
Exactly parallel is the fact tliat in Ceylon and Southern India,, 
where the peacock abounds, tlioro are none of the sphuidid 
Lophophori and other gorgeous plioasauts whhdi nilialiit 
Northern India. It would seem {is if the', ])eac.o(5k caui {idmit of 
no rivals in its domain. Were those birds nire in tlunr mitivo 
country, and unknown alive in Europe, they wouhl {issuredly he 
considered as the true princes of tiie feathered tribes, {incl alto¬ 
gether unrivalled for stateliness and boaui-y. As it is, 1 suppose 
scarcely any one if asked to lix upon the most be{iutifiil bird in 
the world would name the peacock, {iny more tluiu tin', J\ai^uan 
savage or the Bugis trader would fix upon the bird of pfiradise 
for the same honour. 

Three days after my arrival atWonosalem, my fricuid Afr. Ball 
came to pay me a visit. He told me that two ovenings before, 
a hoy had been killed and eaten by a tiger clos('. to Modjo-agong. 
He was riding on a cart dinwii by bullocks, and w{is coming 
home about dusk on the main roact ] and when not lialf ?i mile 
from the village a tiger sprang upon him, e{ij‘rie(l him oil’ into 
the jungle close by, and devoured him. Next morning liis 
remains were discovered, consisting only of a few mangled bones. 
The Waidono had gob together about seven Innidrc'd men, and 
was ill chase of the animal, whicli, I {ifterwfirds Jie«ard, tlioy 
found and killed. TJiey only use spears wlien in purKsnit of a 
tiger in this way. They surround a hirge trjict of country, and 
draw gradually together till the animal is enclosed in a compact 
ring of armed men. When be sees there is no escape ho geuonilly 
niakes a spring, and is received on a dozen spears, and almost 
instantly stabbed to death. The skin of an animal tlius kilhxl is, 
of course, worthless, and in this case the skull, which I Juid 
begged Air. Ball to secure for me, was hacked to pieces to divide 
the teeth, which are worn as charms. 

After a week at Wonosalein, I reiuimod to the foot of tlio 
mountain, to a village named Djapannan, which was surrounded 
by several patches of forest, ajid f^enu'd together pretty well 
suited tq my pui’sqits, The chief of the village had prepared 
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two small bamboo rooms on one side of his own courtyard to 
accommodate me, and seemed inclined to assist me as much as he 
could. The weather was exceedingly hot and dry, no rain 
having fallen for several months, and there was, in consequence, 
a great scarcity of insects, and especially of beetles. I therefore 
devoted myself chiefly to obtaining a good set of the birds, and 
succeeded in making a tolerable collection. All the peacocks we 
had hitherto shot had liad short or imperfect tails, but I now 
obtained two magnificent specimens more than seven feet long, 
one of which I preserved entire, while I kept the train only 
attached to the tail of two or three others. When this bird is 
seen feeding on the ground, it appears wonderful how it can rise 
into the air with such a long and cumbersome train of feathers. 
It does so, however, with gx'eat ease, by running quickly for a 
short distance, and then rising obliquely ; and will fly over trees 
of a considerable height. I also obtained here a specimen of the 
rare green jungle-fowl (Gallus furcatus), whose back and neck 
are beautifully scaled with bronzy feathers, and whose smooth- 
edged oval comb is of a violet purple colour, changing to green 
at the base. It is also remarkable in possessing a single large 
Avattle beneath its throat, brightly coloured in three patches of 
red, yellow, and blue. The common jungle-cock (Gallus bankiva) 
was also obtained here. It is almost exactly like a common 
gamecock, but the voice is different, being much shorter and 
more abrupt; whence its native name is Bekeko. Six difterent 
kinds of woodpeckers and four kingfishers were found here, the 
fine liornbill, Buceros lunatus, more than four feet long, and the 
pretty little lorikeet, Loriciilus pusillus, scarcely more than as 
many inches. 

One morning, as I was preparing and arranging my speci¬ 
mens, I was told there was to be a trial; and presently foui* or 
five men came in and squatted down on a mat under the 
audience-shed in the court. The chief then came in with his 
clerk, and sat down opposite them. Each spoke in turn, telling 
his own tale, and then I found out that those who first entered 
were the prisoner, accuser, policeman, and witness, and that the 
prisoner was indicated solely by having a loose piece of cord 
twined round his wrists, but not tied. It was a case of robbery, 
and after the evidence was given, and a few questions Lad been 
asked by the chief, the accused said a few words, and then sen¬ 
tence was pronounced, which was a fine. The parties then got 
up and walked away together, seeming quite friendly; and 
throughout there was nothing in the manner of any one present 
indicating passion or ill-feeling—a very good illustration of the 
Malayan type of character. 

In a month’s collecting at Woiiqsalem and Djapannan I accu¬ 
mulated ninety-eight species of birds, but a most miserable lot 
of insects. I then determined to leave East Java and try the 
more moist and luxuriant districts at the western extremity of 
the island, I returned to Sourabaya by water, in a roomy boat 

G 2 
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whicli l-jrought myself, servants, and bagga,go rit oiuvlifili the 
expense it had cost mo to come to Mocljo-korto. Jlio river has 
been rendered navigable by being (‘are.fully banlaul up, but 
with the usual effect of rendering the adjacent^ couutr,y liable 
occasionally to severe floods. An immense traflle ]>asseH down 
this river; and at a lock we passed througli, a mile of laden 
boats wore waiting two or three deep, which pass througli in 

their turn six at a 
time. 

A Any days fifter- 
wards I went by 
steanuu’ to llatavia, 
where 1 stayed about 
a wc'.ek at tlu^, ijliicf 
hotel, while X made 
arrang('uu'.ni.s for ji 
trip into tlieinti'.rior. 
Tlie business part of 
the city is n(‘a,r the 
harbour, but the 
liote.ls and n,ll the 
residences of the 
oilicials and Euro¬ 
pean mercdiauts a,re 
ilia suburb two miles 
oir, laid out in wide 
si-reet.s and squares 
so as to eover a gin^at 
extent of ground. 
This is very iucon- 
^'eIuent for visitors, 
as the only iniblic 
conveyances are 
Iiauclsome two~horso 
carriages, whose low¬ 
est charge is live 
guilders {Ha. A(/.) for 
half a clay, so tliat 
an hour’s business in 
... , the morning and a 

visit 111 the evening costs l(is. Qd. a day for carriage hire 
alone. 

Batavia agrees very well .with Mr. Monciy’s graphic account 
of it, except that his “clear canals” were all muddy, and his 
smooth gravel drives” up to the houses we.ro one and all 
formed of coarse pebbles, very painful to walk upon, and liarclly 
explained by the fact that in Batavia everybody drivcis, as it can 
that people never walk lu thoii* gardens, 
ihe Hotel des Indes was very counfortabl(’i, each visitor having a 
sitting-room and bedroom opening on a verandah, where he can 
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take his morning cofiee and afternoon tea. In the centre of the 
quadrangle is a building containing a number of marble baths 
always ready for use; and there is an excellent table cChoie 
breakfast at ten, and dinner at six, for all which tiiere is a 
moderate charge per day. 

I went by coach to Buitenzorg, forty miles inland and about 
a thousand feet above the sea, celebrated for its delicious climate 
and its Botanical Gardens. With the latter I was somewhat 
disappointed. Tlie walks were all of loose pebbles, making any 
lengthened \vanderings about them very tiring and i^ainful 
under a tropical sun. The gardens are no doubt wonderfully 
rich in tropical and especially in Malayan plants, but there is a 
great absence of skilful laying-out; there are not enough men 
to keep the place thoroughly in order, and the plants themselves 
are seldom to be compared for luxuriance and beauty to the 
same species grown in our hothouses. This can easily lie ex¬ 
plained. The plants can rarely be placed in natural or very 
favourable conditions. Tlie climate is either too liot or too cool, 
too moist or too dry, for a large proportion of them, and they 
seldom get the exact quantity of shade or the rig]it quality of 
soil to suit them. In our stoves these varied conditions can be 
supplied to eacli individual plant far better tlian in a large 
garden, where the fact that the plants are most of them growing 
in or near their native country is supposed to preclude the 
necessity of giving them much individual attention. Still, how¬ 
ever, there is much to admire here. There are avenues of stately 
palms, and clum}ps of bamboos of perhaps fifty different kinds ; 
and an endless variety of tropical shrubs and trees with strange 
and beautiful foliage. As a change from the excessive heats of 
Batavia, Buitenzorg is a delightful abode. It is just elevated 
enough to have deliciously cool evenings and nights, but not so 
much as to require any cliange of clothing ; and to a person long 
resident in the hotter climate of the plains, the air is always 
fresh and pleasant, and admits of walking at almost any hour of 
the day. The vicinity is most picturesque and luxuriant, and 
the great volcano of Giinung-Salak, with its truncated and jagged 
summit, forms a characteristic background to many of the land¬ 
scapes. A great mud eruption took place in 1699, since whicli 
date tlie mountain has been entirely inactive. 

On leaving Buitenzorg, I had coolies to carry my baggage 
and a horse for myself, both to be changed every six or seven 
miles. The road rose gradually, and after the first stage the 
hills closed in a little on each side, forming a broad valley ; and 
the temperature was so cool and agreeable, and the country so 
interesting, that ! preferred walking.^ Native villages imbedded 
in fruit trees, and pretty villas inhabited by planters or retired 
Dutch officials, gave this district a very pleasing and civilized 
aspect; but what most attracted my attention was the system 
of terrace-cultivation, which is here universally adopted, and 
which is, I should think, hardly equalled in the world. The 
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slopes of the main valley, and of its Lranchos, wore everywhere 
cut in terraces up to a considerable height, and when tli(‘v 
wound round the recesses of the hills produced all tin) ohbet 
magnificent amphitheatres, liundrcds of squama miles of 
country are thus terraced, and convey a striking idea of the 
industry of the people and the antiquity of their civilization. 
These teiTaces are extended year by year as the i)0])uiati()n 
increases, by the inhabitants ot’ oacli village working in eomuu't 
under the direction of their chiefs; and it is porhai)s by this 
system of village (uilturo alone, that such extensive^ terracing 
and irrigation has been rendered possible. It was probably i]i- 
troduced by the Brahmins from India, since in those Malay 
countries where the?*e is no i-race of a ju'ovious occupation l)y )i 
civilized people, the terrace system is unknown. T lirst saw this 
mode of cultivation in Bali and Lombock, and, as I shall liave to 
describe it in some detail there (see Cliapter 3c.), T need say no 
more about it in this place, except that, owing to tlui (iner'out¬ 
lines and greater luxuriance of the country in W('si Java, it 
produces there the most striking and pictuVesqiu^ ellcct. The 
lower slopes of the mountains in Java ])ossess such a delightful 
climate and luxuriant soil; living is so cheap and life and 
property are so secure, that a considerable 3iuinber of Europeans 
who Jiave been engaged in Goveriimeiit service, settle per¬ 
manently in the country instead of returning to Eurojm. Thoy 
ap scattered everywhere throughout the more accessible parks 
of the island, and tend greatly to the gradual impvovomont of 
the native population, and to the continued peace and prosperity 
of the whole country. 

Twenty miles beyond Buitenzorg the post road passes over 
^le Megamenclong Mountain, at an elevation of about 4,500 feet 

The country is finely ..4 . , -.ad there is much virgin 

lo^st still left upon th- i.-ii , i.. . 11 .. .• with some of the oldest 
coffee-plantations in Java, where the plants have attained 
almost the dimensions of forest trees. About 500 feet below 
the summit level of the pass there is a road-keoper’s hut, half of 
which i hired for a fortnmht, as the country looked promising 
for making collections. I almost immediately found tliat the 
productions of West Java were remarkably difi'ement from those 
ot the eastern part of the island; and that all the more re¬ 
markable and characteristic Javanese birds and insects were to 
be found here. On the very first day, my hunters obtained for 
me the elegant yellow and green trogon C&arpactes lloinwardti), 
the gorgeous little minivet flycatcher (Pencrocotus miniatus), 
^ j 1^1 f flame of Are as it flutters among the bushes, 

and the rare and curious black and crimson oriole (Analcipus 
sanguinolentus), all of them species which are found only in 
Java, aaicl even seem to be confined to its western portion. In tx 
week I obtained no less than twenty-four species of birds, 
which I had not found in the east of the island, and in a fort¬ 
night .this number increased to forty species, almost all of wliicb 
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are peculiai’ to the Javanese fauna. Large and handsome 
butterflies -were also tolerably abundant. In dark ravines, and 
occasionally on tlie roadside, I captained the superb Papilio 
arjuna, whose wings seem powdered with grains of golden green, 
condensed into bands and moon-shaped spots; while the ele¬ 
gantly-formed Papilio coon was sometimes to be found fluttering 
slowly along the shady pathways (see flgure at page 99). One 
day a boy brought me a butterfly between his fingers, perfectly 
unhurt. He had caught it as it was sitting with wings erect 
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sucking up the liquid from a muddy spot by the roadside. 
Many of the finest tropical butterflies have this habit, and they 
are generally so intent upon their meal that they can be easily 
approached and captured. It proved to be the rare and curious 
Charaxes kadenii, remarkable for having on each liiiid wing 
two curved tails like a pair of callipers. It was the only speci¬ 
men I ever saw, and is still the only representative of its kind 
ill English collections. 

In the east of Java I had suffered from the intense heat and 
drought of the dry season, whicli liad been very inimical to 
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insect life. Here I had got into the other extreme of damp, 
^vet, and cloudy weather, which was ^equally j-nfavoutable. 
During the month which 1 si>ent in the interior of West Java, I 
never had a really hot fine day throughout. It rained almost 
every afternoon, or dense mists came down from tho moiuitains, 
which equally stopped collecting, and i^endercd it most ditlicult 
to dry my specimens, so that I really had no chance of getting 

a fair sample of Javanese entomology. 

By far the most interesting incident in my visit to Java was 
a trip to the summit of the Pangerango and Gcideh mountains ; 
the former an extinct volcanic cone about 1(),0{)() fiHjt higli, tlu^ 
latter an active crater on a lower portion of the same mountain 
range. Tcliipanas, about four miles over the Mogamendong 
Pass, is at the foot of the mountain. A small country house for 
the Grovernor-General and a branch of tho Botanic Gardens jire 
situated here, the Peeper of wdiich accommodated mo with a ])cd 
for a night. There are many beautiful trees and shrubs phuited 
here, and large quantities of European vegetables fire growji for 
the Governor-General’s table. By the side of a little torrent, 
that bordered the garden, quantities of orchids wer(i cultivated, 
attaclied to the trunks of trees, or suspended fi*oin the brancluis, 
forming an interesting open-air orchid-house. As .1 iutomhid to 
stay two or three nights on the mountain 1 engag(Kl two eoolies 
to carry my baggage, and with iny two hunters W(‘> started early 
the next morning. The first mile w^as over open counfciy, whicK 
brought us to the forest tliat covers the whole mountain from a 
height of about 5,000 feet. Tlie next mile or two was a tolm-ably 
steep ascent thi'ough a grand ■\drgin forest, tho trees being df 
great size, and the undergrowth consisting of line herbaceous 
plants, tree-ferns, and shrubby vegetation. I was struck by 
the immense number of ferns that grew by the side of tlie road. 
Their variety seemed endless, and 1 was contiimally stopping to 
admire some new and intei^esting fonns. I could now W(dl 
understand what I had been told by the gardemer, i.hat 300 
species had been found on tliis one inountani. A little before^ 
noon we reached the small plateau of Tjiburong at tlu^ foot of 
the steeper part of tlie mountain, where there is a plank-house 
for the accommodation of travellers. Close by is a pictur(‘S(iu(i 
waterfall and a curious cavern, which I had not time to explore'.. 
Continuing our ascent the road became narrow, ruggtHl and 
steep, winding zigzag up the cone, which is covered* with ir¬ 
regular masses of rock, and ovei’grown with a donsti luxuriant 
but less lofty vegetation. We passed a torrent of water whicli 
is not much lower than the boiling point, and has a tnosl. 
singular appearance as it foams over its rugged bed, sending up 
clouds of steam, and often concealed by tho overhanging hex’bago 
of ferns and lycopodia, which here thrive with more luxuriances 
than elsewhere. 

At about 7,500 feet we came to another hut of open bfimboos, 
at a place called Kandang Badak, or “ Khinocerus-iield,’’ whit^h 
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•sye were going to make our temporary abode. Here was a small 
clearing, witli abundance of tree-ferns and some young planta¬ 
tions of Oinchona. As there was now a thick mist and drizzling 
rain, I did not attempt to go on to the summit that evening, but 
made two visits to it during my stay, as well as one to the active 
cra-ter of Gedeh. This is a vast semicircular chasm, bounded by 
black perpendicular walls of rock, and surrounded by miles of 
rugged scoria-covered slopes. The crater itself is not very deep. 
It exhibits patches of sulphur and variously-coloured volcanic 
products, and emits from sevei'al vents continual streams of 
smoke and vapoui\ Tlie extinct cone of Pangerango was to me 
more interesting. ^ The summit is an irregular undulating iDlain 
with a low bordering ridge, and one deep lateral cliasm. Unfor¬ 
tunately there was perpetual mist and rain either above or below 
us all the time I was on the mountain ; so that I never once saw 
the plain below, or bad a glimpse of the magnificent view which 
in fine weather is to be obtained from its summit. Notwith¬ 
standing this drawback I enjoyed the excursion exceedingly, for 
it was the first time I had been high enough on a mountain near 
tlie Equator to watch the change from a tropical to a temperate 
flora. I will now briefly sketch these changes as I observed them 
in Java. 

On ascending the mountain, we first met with temperate forms 
of herbaceous plants, so low as 3,000 feet, where strawberries and 
violets begin to grow, but the former are tasteless and the latter 
have very small and pale flowers.' Weedy Compositee also begin 
to give a European aspect to the wayside herbage. It is between 
2,000 and 5,000 feet that the forests and ravines exhibit the 
utmost development of tropical luxuriance and beauty. Tlie 
abundance of noble Tree-ferns, sometimes fifty feet high, con¬ 
tributes greatly to the general efiect, since of all the forms of 
tropical vegetation they are certainly the most striking and 
beautiful. Some of the deep ravines 'which have been cleared 
of large timber are full of them from top to bottom ; and where 
the road crosses one of these valleys, the view of their feathery 
crowns, in varied positions above and below the eye, ofiers a 
spectacle of ificturesque beauty never to be P"! Tl..* 

splendid foliage of the broad-leaved Musacese an* I , 

with their curious and brilliant flowers, and the elegant and 
varied forms of plants allied to Begonia and Melastoma, con¬ 
tinually attract the attention in this region. Pilling up the 
spaces "between the trees and larger plants, on every trunk and 
stump and branch, are hosts of Orchids, Perns and Lycopods, 

which .11 .1 i. : and intertwine in ever-varying complexity. 

Atabo-ii . i-i I first saw horsetails (Equisetum), very like 

our own species. At 6,000 feet, Baspberries abound, and thence 
to the summit of the mountain there are three species of eatable 
Rubus. At 7,000 feet Cypresses appear, and the forest trees 
become reduced in size, and more covered with mosses and 
lichens. Prom this point upward these rapidly increase, so that 
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the blocks of rock and scoria that form llio nimnriaiu slope po 

completely liiddeiv in a mossy vegeiiition. At about 8 ,(K)()fei*t 
European forms of plants become abundant. Sciveral .spcies ot 
HoneVsuelde, Bt. Jobn’s-wort, and ueld(o-ro.se abouiid and at 
about 9,000 feet we first meet witli tlic rarjmand Ixiautiful Jloyal 
’ uowHlip (rnmula im- 
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PRIMULA IMPERIALIS. 


CowhU]) (Pi’iumla im- 
])(U*ialiK), is said 

to bo found nowhoro 
(^Iso in tho world but 
on this solitary mouu- 
ta.iu summit* It has 
a tall, stout stem, 
souietimos inon^ than 
throe foot higli, the 
root loaves are eigh- 
toon inches long, aud 
it. bears sovcwal whorls 
()f CO wslip-lik(} ilowors, 
instead of a terminal 
cluster only. The for¬ 
est trees, gnarhul anti 
dwarfed to tlui dimen¬ 
sions of buslu's, iH^ach 
np to tho very rim of 
the old orator, but do 
not extend over the 
hollow on its summit. 
Hero wo find a good 
deal of open ground, 
with thickets of shrub¬ 
by Artemisias and 
Gnapbaliuins, like 
our southernwood and 
cudweed, but six or 
eight feet high; while 
buttercups, Violets, 
Wliortle-berries, How- 
thistles, Cliick^wood, 
white and yellow Cru- 
ciferre, Plantain, aud 
annual grasses twei-y- 
where abound. Where 
there are bushes and 


shrubs the St. JolnYs-wort and Honeysuckle grow abundantly, 
while the Imperial Cowslip only exhibits its elegant blossoms 
under the damp shade of the thickets. ^ 

Mr. Motley, who visited the mountain in the dry season, and 
paid much attention to botany, gives the following list of genera 
characteristic of distant ana more temperate regions Two 
species of Violet, three of Panunculus, three of Iinpatiens, eight 
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or ten of Eubus, and species of Primula, Hypericum, Swertia, 
Coiivallaria (Lily of the Valley), Vaccinium (Cranberry), lllio- 
dodenclron, Gnaphalium, Polygonum, Digitalis, (Foxglove^ 
Lonicera (Honeysuckle), Pi ' i ■ ■■.Til. , . Artemisia (Worm¬ 
wood), Lobelia, Oxalis (‘.\ .i .i.., (Oak), and Taxus 

(Yew). A few of the smaller plants (^J^lantago major and lan- 
ceolata, Sonchus oleraceus, and Artemisia vulgaris) are identical 
with European species. 

The fact of a vegetation so closely allied to that of Europe 
occurring on isolated mountain peaks, in an island south of the 
Equator, while all the lowlands for tlmusands of miles around 
are occupied by a flora of a totally different character is very 
extraordinary, and has only recently received an intelligible 
explanation. The Peak of Teneriffe, which rises to a greater 
height and is much nearer to Europe, contains no such Alpine 
flora ; neither do the mountains of Bourbon and Mauritius. The 
case of the volcanic peaks of Java is therefore somewhat ex¬ 
ceptional, but there are several analogous, if not exactly parallel 
cases, that will enable us better to understand in what way the 
phenomena may possibly have been brought about. The higlier 
peaks of the Alps, and even of the Pyrenees, contain a number 
of plants absolutely identical with those of Lapland, but nowhere 
found in the intervening plains. On the summit of the White 
Mountains, in the United States, every plant is identical with 
species growing in Labrador. In these cases all ordinary means 
of transport fail. Most of the plants have heavy seeds, which 
could not possibly be carried such immense distances by the 
wind ; and the agency of birds in so effectually stocking these 
Alpine heights is equally out of the question. The difficulty was 
so great, tliat some naturalists were driven to believe that these 
species were all separately created twice over on these distant 
peaks. The determination of a recent glacial epoch, however, 
soon offered a much more satisfactory solution, and one that is 
now universally accepted by men of science. At this period, 
when the mountains of Wales were full of glaciers, and the 
mountainous parts of Central Europe, and much of America 
north of the great lakes, were covered with snow and ice, and 
had a climate resembling that of Labrador and Greenland at the 
present day, an Arctic flora covered all these regions. As this 
epoch of cold iDassed away, and the snowy mantle of the country, 
with the glaciers that descended from every mountain summit, 
receded up their slopes and towards the north pole, the plants 
receded also, always clinging as now to the margins of the per¬ 
petual snow line. Thus it is that the same species are now found 
on the summits of the mountains of temperate Europe and 
America, and in the barren north-polar regions. 

But there is another set of facts, which help us on another 
step towards the case of the Javenese mountain flora. On the 
liigher slopes of the Himalaya, on the tops of the mountains of 
Central India and of Abyssinia, a number of plants occur ^vhich, 
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tliougli not identical with those of EurojDean mountains, holong 
to the same genera, and are said by l)otanists to r(^prosont tiunn ; 
and most of these conkl not exist in the warm interv(ming plains. 
Mr, Purwin believed tiiat this class of facts can bo oxplainod in 
the same way ; for, duriiij^ the greatest S(‘.verity of the glacial 
epocli, temperate forms of plants will have*. oxUmded to tlio con¬ 
iines of the tropics, and on ifcs departure, will havij reirtiaied np 
tliese southern mountains, as well as northward to the plains 
and hills of Europe. Bat in this ease, the time <daps(Kl, and the 
great change of conditions, have allowed many of these plants to 
become so modified that we now consichjr tliem to be distinct 
species. A variety of other facts of a similar nature', have 1 (hI 
him to believe tliat the deinxission of t('.mpera.tur<^ was at ouo 
time sufficient to rdlow a few north-tempcn’abi ])laiits to cross 
the Equator (by the most elevated routes) {iiid to n^ach tlu' Ant¬ 
arctic regions, where they arc now found. The (widenci'. on 
which this belief rests, will bo found in thc^ lattcn* i)art of 
Chapter 11. of the Orujin of ; and, aci!(q)Ung it for the 

present as an liypothesis, it enables us to account for tlu^ 
presence of allora of Euro]:)eau type on the volcanoes of Java. 

It will, liowever, naturally be objected that tluu’o is a wide 
expanse of sea between Java and the continent, which wcnild 
have effectually prevented the immigration of temptu’atci forms 
of plants during the glacial epoch. This would undoubtedly bo 
a fatal objection, were there not abundant ovidcnc(^ to show 
that Java has been formerly connected with Asia, and that 
union must have occurred at about the epoch rc'.quirecl. The 
most striking proof of such a junction is, tl\at the great Mam¬ 
malia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the IJantcng or 
wild ox, occur also in Siam aud Burmah, and ihest^ would 
certainly not have been introduced by man. The rJavaneso 
peacock and several other birds are also common to these tw^o 
countries ; but, in the majority of cases, the species ar(i distinct, 
though closely allied, indicating that a considerable time (ni- 
quired for such modification) lias elapsed since tlu^ separation, 
while it has not been so long as to cause an eiitir('. chang(‘. Now 
this exactly corresponds with tlie time we should require since 
the temperate forms of plants entered Java. The.se ai’e almost 
all now distinct species ; but the changed coiidition.s under 
which they are now forced to exist, and the probability of some 
of them having since died out on the contiiumt of India, 
sufificiently accounts for the Javanese species being diircrcmt.i 

In my more special pursuits, I liad very litth^ success upon 
the mountain, owing, perhaps, to the excessively unpropitious 
weather and the shortness of my stay. At from 7,000 to 8,000 
feet elevation, I obtained one of tlie most lovely of the small 
fruit pigeons (Ptilonopus roseicollis), whoso eiitin^ lu'ad and 

1 l liave now arrived another explanatitiu of thi'so aufl tmaloKOUH ftu'iH, and one 
winch seems to me more complete ahd less improhahlo. (See mv Mund Life, fluip. 
fX3dii., and'Daneiiiwm, pp. 862-873.) * ' 
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neck are of an exquisite rosy pink colour, contrasting finely 
with its otherwise green pluinage; and on the very summit, 
feeding on the ground among the strawberries that have been 
planted there, I obtained a dull-coloured thrush, with the form 
and habits of a starling (Turdus fumidus). Insects were almost 
entirely absent, owing no doubt to the exti-enie dampness, and 
I did not get a single butterfly the whole trip ; yet I feel sure 
that, during the dry season, a week’s residence on this mountain 
would well repay the collector in every depai^tmont of natural 
history. 

After my return to Toego, I endeavoured to find another 
locality to collect in, and removed to a coffee-plantation some 
miles to the north, and tried in succession higher and lower 
stations oir the mountain ; but I never succeeded in obtaining 
insects in any abundance, and birds were far less plentiful than 
on the Megaincndong Mountain. The weather now became 
more rainy than ever, and as the wet season seemed to have set 
in ill earnest, I returned to Batavia, packed up and sent off my 
collections, and left by steamer on November 1st for Banca and 
Sumatra. 


OHAPTEB Vlll. 

SUMATEA. 

(NOVEMBEII 1861 TO JAKUAKY 1862 .) 


The mail steamer from Batavia to Singapore took me to 
Muntok (or as on English maps, “Miiito”)? the chief town and 
port of Banca. Here I stayed a day or two, till I could obtain 
a boat to take me across the straits, and up the river to Palem- 
bang. A few walks into the country showed me that it was 
very hilly, and full of granitic and laterite rocks, with a dry 
and stunted forest vegetation; and I could find very few insects. 
A good-sized open sailing-boat took me across to the mouth of 
the Palembaiig Paver, where at a fishing village, a rowing-boat 
was hired to take me up to Palembang, a distance of nearly a 
hundred miles by water. Except when the wind was strong and 
favourable we could only proceed with the tide, and the banks 
of the Yiyer were generally flooded Mpa-swamps, so that the 
hours we were obliged to lie at anchor passed very heavily. 
Beaching Palembang on the 8th of November, I was lodged by 
the Doctor, to whom I had brought a letter of introduction, and 
endeavoured to ascertain where I could find a good locality for 
collecting. Every one assured me that I should have to go a 
very long way further to find any dry forest, for at this season 
the whole country for many miles inland was flooded. I there- 
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fore had to stay a w.ek at Palonibuig l)ofor(‘< I ooukVdeinrmine 
on my future inovemenls. 

The city is a large one, extciuling lor thw or tour miloM along 
a fine curve of the river, which is as wiih^ as tln^ 1’liainos at 
Greenwich. The stream is, however, imu?h iiarrowinl hy tlio 
houses which project into it upon piles, a,ucl -within tliese, again, 
there is a row of iiouses built upon great bamboo rafts, which are 
moored by rattan cables to the shore or to piles, and rise and fall 
with tlie tide. The whole ri\'or-front on both siclo.s is clueHy 
formed of such houses, and they are mostly shops open to ilm 
water, and only raised a foot above it, so that by taking a small 
boat it is easy to go to maidcet and purchase anything that is to 
be had in Palembang. The natives ai’e Alahiys, never 

building a house on dry land if they can find waitn* to s(‘t it in, 
and never going anywhere on foot if they (jan rea(‘.b blH!i place in 
a boat. A considerable portion of the populntiou are Gliiiu^se 
and Arabs, who carry on all the -trader; wliile the. only hkiroixian.s 
are the civil and military oilicials of the Dutch Gov(n‘nmeni^. 
The town is situated at the head of the delta of the riv(*,r, and 
between it and the sea there is very little ground (.‘hn'ated above 
high-water mark ; wliile for many miles furtlun* iuhind, the 
banks of the main stream and its numoi'ons tril>utari(^s ai^e 
swampy, and in the wet season (iooded for a considc'rablo dis¬ 
tance. Palembang is built on a patch of elevated ground, a few 
miles in extent, on the north bank of the river. At a spot about 
three miles from the town this rises into a little hill, the io]) of 
which is held sacred by the natives, and is sliaded by some fine 
trees, inhabited by a colony of squirrels, wdiicli have l)ecouiolial£ 
tame. On holding out a few crumbs of bread or any fruit, they 
come running down the trunk, take the morsel out of your 
fingers, and dart away instantly. TIkuu tails are carricKl erect, 
and the hair, which is ringed* with grey, yedlow, and brown, 
radiates uniformly around them, and looks exceedingly pix^tiy. 
They have somewhat of tlie motions of mice, coming on with 
little starts, and gazing intently with their largo black eyc',s, 
before venturing to advance furtlier. The mainu'ir in ‘which 
Malays often obtain the confidence of wild animals is a very 
pleasing trait in their character^ and is due in souk^, degree to 
the quiet delil)era-tiou of their inainvei'S, and their lov(> of repose 
rather than of action. The young are obediemt to tlio wishes of 
their elders, and seem to feel none of that propensity to mischief 
which European boys exhibit. Plow long would tamo squirrels 
continue to inhabit trees in the vicinity of an English village, 
even if close to the church ? They would soon bo poltcjd and 
driven away, or snared and confined in a wliirJing cage. I have 
never heard of these pretty animals bemg tamed in this way in 
England, but I sboiud think it might bo easily clone in any 
gentleman’s park, and they would certainly bo as pleasing and 
attractive as they would bo uncommon. 

After many inquiries, I found that a day’s jouriu^y by water 
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above Palembang there commenced a military road, which ex¬ 
tended np to the mountains and even across to Bencoolen, and 
I determined to take this route and travel on till I found some 
tolerable collecting ground. By this means I should secure dry 
land and a good road, and avoid the rivers, which at this season 
are very tedious to ascend owing to the powerful currents, and 
very unproductive to the collector owing to most of the lands 
in their vicinity being under water. Leaving early in the 
morning we did not reach Lorok, the village where the road 
begins, till late at night. I stayed there a few days, but found 
that almost all the ground in the vicinity not under water was 
cultivated, and that the only forest was in swamps which were 
now inaccessible. The only bird new to me which I obtained 
at Lorok was the fine long-tailed parroquet (Palseornis longi- 
cauda). The people here assured me that the country was just 
the same as this for a very long way—more than a week’s 
journey, and they seemed hardly to have any conception of an 
elevated forest-clad country, so that I began to think it would 
be useless going on, as the time at my disposal was too short to 
make it worth my while to spend much more of it in moving 
about. At length, hovyever, I found a man who knew the 
country, and was more intelligent; and he at once told me that 
if I wanted forest I must go to the district of Eembang, which 
I found on inquiry was about twenty-five or thirty miles off. 

The road is divided into regular stages, of ten or twelve miles 
each, and, without sending on in advance to have coolies ready, 
only this distance can be travelled in a day. At each station 
tliere are houses for the accommodation^ of passengers, with 
cooking-house and stables, and six or eight men always on 
guard. There is an established system for coolies at fixed rates, 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages all taking their turn 
to be subject to coolie service, as well as that of guards at the 
station for five days at a time. This arrangement makes travel¬ 
ling very easy, and was a great convenience for me. I had a 
pleasant walk of ten or twelve miles in Hm lll■>llMtl' , inil the 
rest of the day could stroll about and • •-.pl'-i-i- 11 ,. \ ,il i;^,- and 
neighbourhood, having a house ready to occupy without any 
formalities whatever. In three days I reached Moera-dua, the 
first village in Eembang, and finding the country dry and 
undulating, witli a good sprinkling of forest, I determined to 
remain a short time and try the neighbourhood. Just opposite 
the station was a small but deep river, and a good batliing-place ; 
and beyond the village was a fine patch of forest, thi’Ciigh which 
the road passed, overshadowed by magnificent trees, which 
partly tempted me to stay; but after a fortnight I could find 
no good place for insects, and very few birds different from the 
common species of Malacca. I therefore moved on another 
stage to Lobo Eaman, where the guard-house is situated quite 
by itself in the forest, nearly a mile from eacli of three villages. 
Thi^ was very agreeable to me, as I could move about without 
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having every motion watched by crowds of men, w<jm(m, and 
cliildreii, and I had also a much greater varh‘,ty of Avalks to each 
of the villages and the plantations around them. 

The villages of the Buinatvan Malays ain sonu'.wluU/ peculiar 
and very picturesque. A space of some aertis is surrouiuhid 
with a iiigh fence, and over this aim tlio lioust^s are thickly 
strewn without the least attempt at regularity. ’^Pall cocoa-nut 
trees grow abundantly between thcmi, a.nd iJui ground Is bare 
and smooth with tho trampling of mauyf(H‘t, TIk^ liouses arc 
raised about six feet on posts, tho best being tmtiridy built of 
planks, others of bamboo. Tlie former are always more or hiss' 
ornamented with carving, and have liigli-pitclu'd roofs ami 
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overlianging caves. The gable ends and all thci chief posts and 
beams are sometimes covered with excecidingly tastiiful (iarv(».cl 
work, and this is still more the case in tho distidci of M (mangkabo, 
further west. 'Hie floor is made of split bamboo, amd is ratluir 
shaky, and there is no sign of anything wo should cn,ll furni¬ 
ture. There are no benches or chairs^ or stools, but numdy the 
level floor covered with mats, on which the inmates sit or lici. 
The aspect of the village itself is very neat, the ground l)(*ing 
often swept before the chief bouses; ])ut very bad odours 
abound, owing to there being luider overy^ bouse a stinking 
mud-hole, formed by all waste liquids and refuse matter, poured 
down through the floor above, hi most otlicr things Malays 
are tolerably clean—in some scrupulouslY so ; and this peculiar 
and nasty custom, which is almost univorshl, arises, X have 
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little doubt, fi’om their having been originally a maritime and 
water-loving people, who built their houses on posts in the 
water, and only migrated gradually inland, first up the rivers 
and streams, and then into the dry interioi*. Habits which were 
at once so convenient and so cleanly, and which had, been so 
long practised as to become a portion oi the domestic life of the 
nation, were of course continued when the first settlers built 
their houses inland ; and without a regular system of drainage, 
the arrangement of the villages is such, that any other system 
would be very inconvenient. 

In all these Sumatran villages I found considerable difficulty 
in getting anything to eat. It was not the season for vegetables, 
and when, after much trouble, I managed to procure some yams 
of a curious variety, I found them hard and scarcely eatable. 
Fowls were very scarce; and fruit was reduced to one of the 
poorest kinds of banana. The natives (during the wet season 
at least) live exclusively on rice, as the pooi^er Irish do on 
potatoes. A pot of rice cooked very dry and eaten with salt 
and red peppers, twice a day, forms their entire food during a 
large part of the year. This is no sign of poverty, but is simply 
custom; for their wives and children are loaded with silver arm- 
lets from wrist to elbow, and carry dozens of silver coins strung 
round their necks or suspended from their ears. 

As I had moved away from Palembang, I had found the Malay 
spoken by the common people less and less pure, till at length 
it became quite unintelligible, although the continual recurrence 
of many well-known words assured me it \vas a form of Malay, 
and enabled me to guess at the main subject of conversation. 
This district had a very bad reputation a few years ago, and 
travellers were frequently robbed and murdered. Fights 
between village and village were also of frequent occurrence, 
and many lives were lost, owing to disputes about boundaries 
or intrigues with women. Now, however, since the country has 
been divided into districts under ^‘Controlleurs,” who visit every 
village in turn to hear complaints and settle disputes, such 
things are no more heard of. This is one of the numerous 
examples I have met with of the good effects of the Dutch 
Government. It exercises a strict surveillance over its most 
distant possessions, establishes a form of government well 
adapted to the character of the people, refoi'ms abuses, punishes 
crimes, and makes itself everywhere respected by the native 
population. 

Lobo Eaman is a central point of the east end of Sumatra, 
being about a hundred and twenty miles from the sea to the 
east, north, and west. The surface is undulating, with no 
mountains or even hills, and there is no rock, the soil being 
generally a red friable clay. Numbers of small streams and 
rivers intersect the country, and it is pretty equally divided 
between open clearings’and patches of forest, both virgin and 
second growth, with abundance of fruit trees ; and there is no 

M - 
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lack of patlis tu got aljout in any (lir(u;ti()ii. Altng(5tli(T it in tlio 
very country that would ])roiniKo inowt for a, inilurali.st, and I 
feel sure that at a more favoiiraldc? tiiuo of yoa,r it would pi*ovc 
exceedingly rich ; but it was now tlu', rainy season, when, in tlio 
very best of localities, insects are always s<;ar<‘(^, aaid i.}iero})eing 
no fruit on the trees there was also a sc-aroity of birds. During 
a month’s collecting, L added only thr(‘o or four innv species to 
my list of birds, althougii I obtained very ihn^ speeunena of 
many which wei’o raro and iiiteresl'ing. In buitiu'llitss 1 was 



liIFFKEKNT FEMALEH OF rAPlIU) MI'MNON. 


rather more successful, obtaining several lino species (|uitc new 
to me, and a considerable number of very rare and beautiful 
insects. I will give here some account of two species of butter¬ 
flies, which, though very common in collections, pixisout us wit h 
peculiarities of the highest interest. 

The flrst is the handsome Papilio inemnon, a splendid buitarily 
of a deep black colour, dotted over with lines and groups of 
scales of a clear ashy blue. Its wingvS arc live inches in expanse 
and the hind wings are rounded, with scalloped eclgx^s. Tliis 
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applies to the males; but the femalas are very clifFereiit, and 
vary so much that they were once supposed to form several 
distinct species. They may be divided into two groups—those 
which resemble the male in shape, and those which differ entirely 
from him in the outline of the wings. The first vary much in 
colour, being often nearly white with dusky yellow and red 
markings, but such differences often occur in butterflies. The 
second group are much more extraordinary, and would never be 
supposed to be the same insect, since the hind wings are length- 
ened out into large spoon-shaped tails, no rudiment of wdiich is 
ever to be perceived in the males or in the ordinary form of 
females. These tailed females are never of the dark and blue- 
glossed tints which prevail in the male and often occur in the 



PAPILIO COOK. 


females of the same form, but are invariably ornamented with 
stripes and patches of white or buff, occupying the larger part 
of the surface of the hind wings. This peculiarity of colouring 
led me to discover that this extraordinary female closely re¬ 
sembles (when flying) another butterfly of the same genus but 
of a different group (Papilio coon); and that we have here a 
case of mimicry simiLar to those so well illustrated and explained 
by Mr. Bates.’- That the resemblance is not accidental is 
sufficiently proved by the fact, that in the North of India, where 
Papilio coon is replaced by an allied form (Papilio Doubledayi) 
having red spots in place of yellow, a closely-allied species or 
variety of Papilio memnon (P. androgens), has the tailed female 
also red spotted. The use and reason of this resemblance appears 
to be, that the butterflies imitated belong to a section of the 


1 Trans Linn. Soc. vul. xviii. p. 495 ; Naturalist on the Amazons, vol. i. p. 290. 
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genus Papilio wliic]i from some cauK(3 or other <aro not attacked 
by birds, and by so closely resombliiig these in form and colour 
the female of 'Meinnon and its ally also escape porsocutioii. 
Two other species of this same section (Papilio antipluis and 
Paioilio polyphontes) are so closely iniitated ])y two female 
forms of Papilio theseus (which comes in the same section with 
Memnon), that they completely deceived the Dutcli entomologist 
De Haan, and he accordingly classed tliom as tli(3 same species ! 

But the most curious fact connected with these distincA forms 
is, that tliey are both the ollsprlng of either form. A single 
brood of larvn 3 werc bred in Java by a Dutch entomologist, and 
prodixced males as well as tailed and tailless females, and there 
is every reason to believe that this is always the case, and that 
forms intermediate in character never occur. To illustrate tliesc 
phenomena, let us suppose a roaming Englishman in some remote 
island to have two wives—one a black-haired, red-skinnod 1 ndian, 
the other a woolly-headed, sooty-skinned nogross; and that in¬ 
stead of the children being mulatioes of l)rown or dusky tints, 
mingling the characteristics of each parent in varying degrees, 
all the boys should be as fair-skinned and blue-eyed as their 
father, vvliile the girls should altogether rcsomblo their mothers. 
This would be thought strange enough, but the case of tlu^sc 
butterflies is yet more extraordinary, for each mother is capable 
not only of producing male oilspring like the father, and feunale 
like herself, but also other females like Iku’ fellow wife, and 
altogether different from herself! 

The other species to which I have to direct attention is the 
Kallima paralekta, a butterfly of the same family group as our 
Purple Emperor, and of about the same sizo or larger. Its upper 
surface is of a rich purple, variously tinged with ash coloux^ and 
across the fore wings tliere is a broad bar of deep orange, so 
that when on the wing it is very conspicuous, Tliis species was 
not uncommon in diy woods and thickets, and 3 often en¬ 
deavoured to capture it without success, for after flying a short 
distance it would enter a busli among diy or dead'leaves, and 
however carefully I crept up to the spot T could never discover 
it till it would suddenly start out again and then disap])oar in a 
similar place. At length I was fortunate enough to see the exact 
spot where the butterfly settled, and though 1 lost sight of it for 
some time, I at length discovered that it was close before my 
eyes, but that in its position of repose it so closely rcsoiubled a 
dead leaf attached to a twig as almost certainly to deceive the 
eye even when gazing full upon it. I captured Roveral sixecimens 
on the wing, and was able fully to understand the way in which 
this wonderful resemblance is produced. 

The end of the upper wings terminates in a fine point, just as 
the leaves of many tropical shrubs and trees are pointed, while 
the lower wings are somewhat more obtuse, and are lengthened 
out into a short thick tail. Between these two points there runs 
a dark curved line exactly representing the midrib of a leaf, and 




LTSAF BUTTEEJTLY IS FLIGHT ASD EEPOSE. 


towards the middle and apex, and they are produced by striae 
and markings which are very common in allied species, but 
which are here modified and strengthened so as to imitate more 
exactly the venation of a leaf. The tint of the under surface 
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varies much, but it is always some ashy brown or reddish colour, 
wliicli matches Avitli those of dead leaves. Ihe habit of the 
species is always to rest on a twig and among dead or dry 
leaves, and in this position with the wings closely pressed to¬ 
gether, their outline is exactly that of a moderately-sized leaf, 
slightly curved or shrivelled. The tail of the hind wings forms 
a perfect stalk, and touches the stick while the insect is sup¬ 
ported by the middle pair of legs, which are not noticed among ' 
the twigs and fibres that surround it. The head and antennm 
are drawn hack between the wings so as to be quite concealed, 
and there is a little notch hollowed out at the very base of the 
wings, which allows the head to be retracted sulliciently. All 
these varied details combine to produce a disguise that is so 
complete and marvellous as to astonish every one who observes 
it ; and the habits of the insects are such as to utilize all these 
peculiarities, and render them available in such a manner as to 
remove all doubt of the purpose of this singular case of mimicry, 
which is undoubtedly a protection to the insect.^ Its strong and 
swift flight is sufficient to save it from its enemies when on the 
wing, but if it were equally conspicuous wlien at rest it could 
not long escape extinction, owing to the attacks of the in¬ 
sectivorous birds and reptiles that abound in the tropical forests. 
A very closely allied species, Kallima inachis, inhabits India, 
where it is very common, and specimens are sent in every 
collection from the Himalayas. On examining a number of 
these, it will be seen that no two arealike, but ail the variations 
correspond to those of dead leaves. Every tint of yellow, asli, 
brown, and red is found here, and in many specimens there 
occur patches and spots formed of small Wack dots, so closely 
resembling the way in which minute fungi grow on leaves that 
it is almost impossible at first not to believe that fungi have 
grown on the butterflies themselves I 
If such an extraordinary adaptation as this stood alone, it 
would be very difficult to offer any explanation of it; ])ut 
although it is perhaps the most perfect case of protective imita¬ 
tion known, there are hundreds of similar resemblances in 
nature, and from these it is possible to deduce a genei'al theory 
of the manner in which they have been slowly &oug]it about. 
The principal of variation and that of “ natural selection,’’ or 
survival of the fittest, as elaborated by IVlr. Darwin in liis 
celebrated Origin of Species^ offers the foundation for such a 
theory; and I have myself endeavoured to apply it to all the 
diief cases of imitation in an article published in the WcHtniinster 
Eemeio for 1867, entitled ‘‘Mimicry, and otlier Protective He- 
semblances among Animals,’' to which any reader is referred 
who wishes to know more about this subject.^ 

In Sumatra, monkeys are very abundant, and at Lobo Eaman 
they useci to frequent the trees which overhang the guard-house, 

'3' This article forms the third chapter of my I^alural ffelectlon and Tropical Nature, 
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and give me a fine opportunity o£ observing their gambols. Two 
species of Semnopitliecus were most plentiful—monkeys of a 
slender form, with very long tails. Kot being much shot at they 
are rather bold, and remain quite unconcerned when natives 
alone are present; but when I came out to look at them, they 
would stare for a minute or two and then make off. They take 
tremendous leaps from the branches of one tree to those of 
another a little lower, and it is very amusing when one strong 
leader takes a bold jump, to see the others following with more 
or less trepidation; and it often happens that one or two of the 
last seem quite unable to make up their minds to leap till the 
rest are disappearing, when, as if in desperation at being left 
alone, they throw themselves frantically into the air, and often 
go crashing through the slender branches and fall to the ground. 

A very curious ape, the Siainang, was also rather abundant, 
but it is much less bold than the monkeys, keeping to the virgin 
forests and avoiding villages. This species is allied to the little 
long-armed apes of the genus Hylo bates, but is considerably 
larger, and differs from them by having the two first fingers of the 
feet united together, nearly to the end, whence its Latin name, 
Siamanga syndactyla. It moves much more slowly than the 
active Hylobates, keeping lower down in trees, and not indulging 
in such tremendous leaps; but it is still very active, and by 
means of its immense long arms, five feet six inches across in an 
adult about three feet high, can swing itself along among the 
trees at a great rate. 1 purchased a small one, which had been 
caught by the natives and tied up so tightly as to hurt it. It was 
rather savage at first, and tried to bite ; but when we had re¬ 
leased it and given it two poles under the verandah to hang 
upon, securing it by a short cord running along the pole with a 
ling so that it could move easily, it became more contented, and 
would swing itself about with great rapidity. It ate almost any 
kind of fruit and rice, and I was in hopes to have brought it to 
England but it died just before I started. It took a dislike to 
me at first which I tried to get over by feeding it constantly 
myself. One day, however, it bit me so sharply while giving it 
food, that I lost patience and gave it rather a severe beating, 
which I regretted afterwards, as from tliat time it disliked me 
more than ever. It would allow my Malay boys to play with it, 
and for hours together would swing by its arms from pole to 
pole and on to the rafters of the verandah, with so much ease 
and rapidity that it was a constant source of amusement to us. 
When I returned to Singapore it attracted great attention, as no 
one had seen a Siamang alive before, although it is not uncommon 
in some iDarts of the Malay peninsula. 

As the Orang-utan is known to inhabit Sumatra, and was in 
fact first discovered there, I made many inquiries about it; but 
none of the natives had ever heard of such an animal, nor could 
I find any of tlie Dutch officials who knew anything about it. 
We may conclude, therefore, that it does not inhabit the great 
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forest plains in the east of Sumatra -where one would naturally 
expect to find it, but is probably confined to a limited region in 
the nortli-west—a part of the island entirely in tlio hands of 
native rulers. The otlier great Mammalia of Sumatra, the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, are more widely distributed ; but 
the former is much more scarce than it was a few years ago, and 
seems to retire rapidly before the spread of cultivation. About 
Lobo Eaman tusks and bones are occasionally found in the 
forest, but the living animal is now never seen. The rliinoceros 
(Rhinoceros sumatranus) still abounds, and I continually saw its 
tracts and its clung, and once disturbed one feeding, winch went 
crashing away through the jungle, only permitting mo a 
momentary glimpse of it through the dense underwood. 1 ob¬ 
tained a tolerably perfect cranium, and a number of tooth, wliieli 
were picked up by the natives. 

Another curious animal, which I had met with in Singapore 
and in Borneo, but which was more abundant licre, is the 
Galeopithecus, or flying lemur. This creature has a broacl 
membrane extending all round its body to tlic extreunities of 
■the toes, and to the point of the rather long tail This enables 
it to pass obliquely through the air from one tree to aiiotlior 
It is sluggish in its motions, at least by day, going up a tree 
by short runs of a few feet, and then stopping a inonieut as if 
the action was difficult. It rests during the clay clinging to the 
trunks of trees, where its olive or brown fur, mottled with 
irregular whitish spots and blotches, resembles closely the 
colour of mottled bark, and no doubt helps to protect it. *Once 
m a bright twilight, I saw one of these animals run up a trunk 
in a rather open place, and then glide obliquely through the 
air to another tree, on which it alighted near* its basc^, and 
immediately began to ascend. I paced the distance from tlio 
one tree to the other, and found it to he seventy yards ; and 
the amount of descent I estimated at not more than thirly-Hv(‘ 
or forty feet, or less than one in five. This I tliinJr proves tliaf 
the animal must have some power of guiding itself tlirou^’h tlio 
air, otherwise in so long a distance it would liave little Snnee 
of alighting exactly upon the trunk. Liko tir Cusc^^^^ of the 

mm-MEMi 




at a village wliile a boat was being made watertight, I had the 
good fortniie to obtain a male, female, and young bird of one of 
the large liornbills, I had sent my hunters to shoot, and while 
I was at breakkst they returned, bringing me a line large male, 
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o£ the Buceros bicorniS) which one of them nssurocl me Iio had 
shot while feeding the female, which was shut up in a hole in a 
tree. I had often read of this curious habit, and immediately 
returned to the place, accompanied by several of the natives. 
After crossing a stream and a bog, we found a largo tree lean¬ 
ing over some water, and on its lower side, at a lieight of about 
twenty feet, appeared a small hole, and what looked like a 
quantity of mud, which I was assured had hoen used in stopping 
up the large hole. After a while we heard the li/irsh cry of a 
bird inside, and could see the white extremity of its heak put 
out. I offered a rupee to any one who would go up and got out 
the bird, with the egg or young one : but they all declared it 
was too difficult, and they were afraid to try. C therefore very 
reluctantly came away. In about an hour afterwfirds, much to 
my surprise, a tremendous loud hoarse screaming was lioard 
and the bird was brought me, together with a young one which 
had been found in the hole, This was a most curious o]>jecb, as 
large as a pigeon, but without a piarticle of plumage on a.ny 
part of it. It was exceedingly plump and soft, and with a S(uni- 
transparent skin, so that it looked more like a hag of jolly, 
with head and feet stuck on, than like a real bird. 

The extraordinary Imbit of the male, in plastering up the 
female with her egg, and feeding her during the whole time of 
incubation, and till the young one is fledged, is common to 
several of the large hornbills, and is one of those strange facts 
ill natural history which are “ stranger than fiction.’^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

NATURAL HISTORY OP THE IHDO-MALAY ISJ.ANDS. 

Ih the first chapter of this work I have stated generally Mie 
reasons which lead us to conclude that the largo islands in the 
western portion of the Archipelago—Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo—as ivell as the Malay peninsula and the Philippine 
islands, have been recently separated.from tlie continent of 
Asia. I now propose to give a sketch of the Natural History 
of these; which I term the Indo-Malay islands, and to show how 
far it supports this view, and how much information it is able 
to give us of the antiquity and origin of the separate islands. 

The flora of the Archipelago is at present so imperfectly 
known, and I have myself paid so little attention to it, that 1 
cannot draw from it many facts of importance. The Malayan 
type of vegetation is however a very important one; and Sir 
J<^eph Hooker states, in his Flora Indica, that it spreads over 
all the moister and more equable parts of India, and that many 
plants found in Ceylon, the Himalayas, the Nilghiri, and Kliasia 
mountains are identical with those of Java and the Malay 
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joeninsula. Among the more characteristic forms of this flora 
are the rattans—climbing palms of the genus Calamus, and a 
great variety of tall as well as stem less palms. Orchids, 
AraceJB, Zingiberacese, and ferns are especially abundant, and 
the genus Grammatophylluin—a gigantic epiphytal oi’chid, 
whose clusters of leaves and flower-stems are ten or twelve £eet 
long—^is peculiar to it. Here, too, is the domain of the wonderful 
pitclier plants (Nepenthacese), wliich are only represented else¬ 



where by solitary species in Ceylon, Madagascar, the Seychelles, 
Celebes, and tiie Moluccas. Those celebrated fruits, the 
Mangosteen and the Durian, are natives of this region, and will 
hardly grow out of the Archipelago. The mountain iflants of 
Java have already been alluded to as showing a former con¬ 
nexion with the continent of Asia; and a still more extra¬ 
ordinary and more ancient connexion with Australia has been 
indicated by Mr. Low’s collections from the summit of Kini- 
balou, the loftiest mountain in Borneo. 

Plants have much greater facilities for passing across arms of 
the sea than animals. The lighter seeds are easily carried by 
the winds, and many of them are specially adapted to be so 
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carried. Others can float a long time unliurt in the water, and 
are drifted by winds rand currents to distant shores. Pigeons, 
and other fruit-eating birds, are also the means of distributing 
plants, since the seeds readily germinate after passing through 
their bodies. It thus happens that plants which grow on shores 
and lowlands have a wide distribution, and it requires an 
extensive knowled^’e of the species of each island to determine 
the relations of their floras with any approach to accuracy. At 
present we have no such complete knowledge of the botany of 
the several islands of the Archipelago ; and it is only by such 
striking phenomena as the occurrence of northern and even 
European genera on the summits of the Javanese mountains 
that we can prove the former connection of that island with the 
Asiatic continent. With land animals, ho we vei*, the case is very 
difterent. Their means of passing a wnde expanse of sea are far 
more restricted. Their distribution has been more accurately 
studied, and we possess a much more comiolete knowledge of such 
groups as mammals and birds in most of the islands, than we do 
of the plants. It is these two classes whicli will supply us with 
most of our facts as to the geographical distribution of organized 
beings in this region. 

The number of Mammalia knowia to inhabit the Lido-Malay 
region is very considerable, probably 250 species. Witlx thn 
exception of the bats, none of these have any regular means of 
passing arms of the sea many miles in extent, and a consideration 
of their distribution must therefore greatly assist us in deteranin- 
ing whetlier these islands have ever been connected with each 
other or with the continent since the epoch of existing species. 

The Quadrumana or monkey tribe form one of the most 
characteristic features of this region. Twenty-four distinct 
species are known to inhabit it, and these are distributed with 
tolerable uniformity over the islands, nine being found in Java, 
ten in the Malay peninsula, eleven in Sumatra, and thirteen in 
Borneo. The great man-like Orang-utans are found only in 
Sumatra and Borneo; the curious Siamang (next to them in 
size) in Sumatra and Malacca j the long-nosed monkey only in 
Borneo ; while every island Ims representatives of tlie Gibbons 
or long-armed apes, and of monkeys. The lemur-like animals, 
Nycticebus, Tarsius, and Galeopithecus, are found in all the 
islands. 

Seven species found on the Malay peninsula extend also into 
Sumatra, four into Borneo, and three into Java * while two range 
into Siam and Burmrah, and one into Morth India. With the 
exception of the Orang-utan, the Siamang, the Tarsius spectrum, 
and the Galeopithecus, all the Malayan genera of Quadrumana 
are represented in India by closely allied species, although, 
owing to the limited range of most of these animals, so few are 
absolutely identical. 

Of Carnivora, thirty-three species are known fi*om tho Iiido-* 
xMalay region, of which about eight are found also in Burmah 
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and India. Among these are the tiger, leopard, a tiger-cat, 
civet, and otter; while out of the twenty genera of Malayan 
Carnivora, thirteen are represented in India by more or less 
closely allied species. As an example, the curious Malayan 
glutton (Helictis orientalis) is represented in ISTortherxi India by 
a closely allied species, Helictis nipalensis. 

The hoofed animals are twenty-two in number, of wdiich 
about seven extend into Burmah and India. All the deer are of 
peculiar species, except two, which range from Malacca into 
India. Of the cattle, one Indian species reaches Malacca, while 
the Bos sondaicus of Java and Borneo is also found in Siam 
and Burmah. A goat-like animal is found in Sumatra which 
has its representative in India ; while the two-horned rhinoceros 
of Sumatra and the sing’le-horned species of Java, long supposed 
to be peculiar to these islands, are now both ascertained to exist 
in Burmah, Pegu, and Moulmein. The elephant of Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Malacca is now considered to be identical with that 
of Ceylon and India. 

In all other groups of Mammalia the same general phenomena 
recur. A few species are identical with those of India. A much 
larger number are closely allied or representative forms; while 
there are always a small number of peculiar genera, consisting 
of animals unlike those found in any other part of the world. 

There are about fifty bats, of which less than one-fourth are 
Indian species; thirty-four Rodents (squirrels, x'ats, &c.), of 
which six or eight only are Indian ; and ten Insectivora, with 
one exception peculiar to the Malay region. The squirrels are 
very abundant and characteristic, only two species out of 
twenty-five extending into Siam and Burmah. The Tupaias are 
curious insect-eaters, which closely resemble squirrels, and are 
almost confined to the Malay islands, as are the small feather¬ 
tailed Ptilocerus lowii of Borneo, and the curious long-snouted 
and naked-tailed Gymnurus rafilesii. 

As the Malay peninsula is a part of the continent of Asia, the 
question of the former union of the islands to the mainland will 
be best elucidated by studying the species which are found in 
the former district, and also in some of the islands,^ Now, if we 
entirely leave out of consideration the bats, which have the 
power of flight, there are still forty-eight species of mammals 
common to the Malay peninsula and the three lai'ge islands. 
Among these are seven Quadrumana (apes, monkeys, and 
lemurs), animals which pass their whole existence in forests, 
which never swim, and which would be quite unable to traverse 
a single mile of sea; nineteen Carnivora, some of which no 
doubt might cross by swimming, but we cannot suppose so large a 
number to have passed in this way across a strait which, except 
at one point, is from thirty^ to fifty miles wide and five hoofed 
animals, including the tapir, two species of rhinoceros, and an 
elephant. Besides these there are thirteen^ Rodents and four 
Insectivora, including a shrew-mouse and six squirrels, whose 
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unaided passage oyby twenty miles of soa is even move 
inconceivable than tliat of the lai^g'ei’ animals. ^ . , , . , 

But when we come to the cases of the same SjTiecies inhabiting 
two of the more widely separated mlands, tlio dilHoulty is much 
increased Borneo is distant nearly 150 miles froin Biliton, 
which is about fifty miles from Banca, and this fifteen from 

Sumatra, , - ' '1.. less than thirty-six species of mammals 

common t" ..-'himatra. Java again is more than 250 

miles from Borneo, yet these two islands have t\venty-two 
species in common, including monkeys, lemurs, wild oxen, 
squirrels, and shrews. These facts seem to renchn* it aLsolutely 
emdain that there has been at some former period a connexion 
between all these islands and the mainland, and the fact that 
most of the animals common to two or more of thorn show little 
or no variation, but are often absolutely indentical, indica.tcs that 
the separation must have been recent in a geological sense ; 
that is, not earlier than the Newer Pliocene epoch, ai wliich 
time land animals began to assimilate closely with those now 
existing. 

Even the bats furnish an additional argument, if one were 
needed, to show that the islands could not have been peopled 
from each other and from the continent without some former 
connexion. Eor if such had been the mode of stocking them 
with animals, it is quite certain that creatures which can ily 
long distances would be the first to spread from island to island, 
and thus produce an almost perfect uniformity of species over 
the whole region. But no such uniformity exists, and the bats 
of each island are almost, if not quite, as distinct as the other 
mammals. For example, sixteen species are known in Borneo, 
and of these ten are found in Java and five in Buinatra, a pro¬ 
portion about the same as that of the Bodonts, wliich have no 
dnect means of migration. We learn from this fact, that the 
seas which separate the islands from each other arc wide enough 
to prevent the passage even of flying animals, and tliat womust 
look to the same causes as having led to the loresent distribution 
of both groups. The only sufficient cause we can imagine is 
the former connexion of all the islands with the continent, 
and such a change is in perfect harmony with what wo know 
of the earth's past history, and is renderod probable by the 
remarkable fact that a rise of only three hundred feet would 
convert the wide seas that separate them into an immense 
winding valley or plain about three hundred miles wide and 
twelve hundred long. 

It may perhaps, be thought that birds which possess the 
power of flight in so pre-eminent a degree, would not bo limited 
in their range by arms of the sea, and would thus afford few in¬ 
dications of the former union or separation of the islands they 
inhabit. This, however, is not the case. A very large number 
of birds appear to be as strictly limited by watery barriers as 
are quadrupeds; and as they have been so much more attou- 
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tively collected, we liave more comi^lete materials to work upon, 
and are enabled to deduce from them still more definite and 
satisfactory results. Some groups, however, such as the aquatic 
birds, tlie Avaders, and the birds of prey, are great wanderers ; 
other groups are little known except to ornithologists. I shall 
therefore refer chiefly to a few of the best known and most re^ 
markable families of birds, as a sample of the conclusions 
furnished by the entire class. ' 

The birds of tlie Indo-Malay region have a close resemblance 
to those of India; for though a very large proportion of the 
species are quite distinct, there are only about fifteen peculiar 
genera, and not a single family group confined to the former 
district. If, however, wq compare the islands with the Burmese, 
Siamese, and Alalayan countries, Ave shall find still less difierence, 
and >shall be convinced that all are closely united by the bond of 
a former union. In such Avell-known families as the Avood- 
l^eckers, parrots, trogons, barbets, kingfishers, pigeons, and 
iflieasants, Ave find some identical siDecies spreading over all 
India, and as far as Java and Borneo, while a very large propor¬ 
tion are common to Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. 

The force of these facts can only be appreciated AAdien AA'e come 
to treat of the islands of the Austro-Malay region, and shoAv hoAv 
similar barriers liaA^e entirely prevented the x^assage of birds 
from one island to another, so tliat out of at least three hundred 
and fifty land birds inhabiting Java and Borneo, not more than 
ten have passed eastward into Celebes. A'et tlie straits of 
Macassar are not nearly so Avide as the Java sea, and at least a 
hundred species are common to Borneo and JaA’a. 

I Avill noAv givetAvo examples to shoAvhow a knOAvledge of the 
distribution of animals may re\^eal unsuspected facts in tliepast 
liistory of the earth. At the eastern extremity of Suniatra, and 
separated from it by a strait about fifteen miles AAude, is the 
small rocky island of Banca, celebrated for its tin mines. One 
of the Dutch residents there sent some collections of birds and 
animals to Leyden, and among them Avere found seA^eral species 
distinct from those of the adjacent coast of Sumatra. One of 
tliese was a squirrel (Sciurus bangkanus), closely allied to three 
other species inhabiting respectively the Malay peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, but quite as distinct from them all as 
they are from each other. There AA^ere also tA\^o neAv ground 
thrushes of tlie genus Pitta, closely allied to, but quite distinct 
from, tAVo otlier species inhabiting both Sumatra and Borneo, 
and Avhich did not ]Derceptibly differ in these large and Avidelj^ 
separated islands. This is just as if the Isle of Alan possessed a 
peculiar species of thrush and blackbird, distinct from the birds 
which are common to England and Ireland. 

These curious facts would indicate that Banca may have ex¬ 
isted as a distinct island even longer than Sumatra and Borneo, 
and there are some geological and geographical facts which 
render this not so improbable as it would at first seem to be. 
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Altliougli on. the map Banca appears so close to ?::)auiatra, this 
does not arise from its having been recently separated from it; 
for the adjacent district of Palembang is new land, being a great 
alluvial swamp formed by torrents from the mountains a hundred 
miles distant. Banca, on the other hand, agre(3S with !&ralacca, 
Singapore, and the intervening island of Lingen, in being formed 
of granite and laterite; and these have all most likely once 
formed an extension of the Malay peninsula. ^ As the rivers of 
Borneo and Sumatra have been for ages lilling the inter¬ 
vening sea, we may be sure that its depth has recently been 
greater, and it is very probable that those large islands were 
never directly connected with each othei" excei^t tlirough tho 
Malay peninsula. At that period the same species of squiri*cl 
and Pitta may have inhabited all these countries; but when the 
subterranean disturbances occurred whicli led to iiie elevation of 
the volcanoes of Sumatra, the small island of Banca may have 
been separated first, and its productions i)oing thus isolated 
might be gradually modified before the separation of ilio larger 
islands had been completed, As the southern part of Sumatra 
extended eastward and formed the narrow straits of Banca, 
many birds and insects and some Mammalia would cross from 
one to the other, and thus i^roduce a general similarity of pro¬ 
ductions, while few of the older inhabitants i^emiiined, to 
reveal by their distinct forms their different origin. Unless 
we suppose some such changes in physical geograifiiy to have 
occurred, the presence of peculiar species of birds and mam¬ 
mals in such an island as Banca is a hopeless puzzle; and 1 
think I have shown that the changes required are by no means 
so improbable as a mere glance at the map would lead us to 


suppose. 

For our next example let us take the groat islands of Sumatra 
and Java. These approach so closely together, and the chain of 
volcanoes that runs through them gives such an fiir of unity to 
the two, that the idea of their having been recently dissevered 
is immediately suggested. The natives of Java, however, go 
further than this; for they actually have a tradition of tho 
catastrophe which broke them asunder, and fix its date at not 
much more than a thousand years ago. It becomes interesting, 
therefore, to see what support is given to this view by bljc 
comparison of their animal productions. 

The Mammalia have not been collected with siiillcient com¬ 
pleteness in both islands to make a general comparison of much 
value, and so many species have been obtained only as live 
specimens in captivity, that their locality has often been erroue- 
ousiy given~-the island in which they were obtained being 
substituted for that from which they originally came. Taking 
into consideration only those whose distribution is more accu¬ 
rately kno wn, we learn that Sumatra is, in a zoological souse, 
more nearly related to Borneo than it is to Java. The great 
man-like apes, the elephant, the tapir, and the Malay bear, are 
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all common to the two foi'mer countries, while they are absent 
from the lattei\ Of the three long-tailed monkeys (Sernno- 
pitheciis) inhabiting Sumatra, one extends into Borneo, but the 
two species of Java are both peculiar to it. So also the great 
Malay deer (Busa equina), and the small Tragulus kanchil, are 
common to Sumatra and Borneo, but do not extend into Java, 
where they are replaced by Tragulus javanicus. The tiger, it is 
true, is found in Sumatra and Java, but not in Borneo. But as 
this animal is known to swim ymll, it may^ liave found its way 
across the Straits of Sunda, or it may have inhabited Java before 
it was separated from the main land, and from some unknown 
cause have ceased to exist in Borneo. 

Ill Ornithology there is a little uncertainty owing to the birds 
of Java and Sumatra being much better known than those of 
Borneo ; but tlie ancient separation of Java as an island is well 
exhibited by the large number of its species which are not found 
in any of the other islands. It possesses no less than seven 
pigeons peculiar to itself, wliile Sumatra lias only one. Of its 
two parrots one extends into Borneo, but neither into Sumatra. 
Of the fifteen species of woodpeckers inhabiting Sumatra only 
four reach Java, while eight of them are found in Borneo and 
twelve in the Malay iieiiiiisula. The two Trogons found in Java 
are peculiar to it, wliile of tlioae inliabiting Sumatra at least 
two extend to Malacca and one to Borneo. There are a very 
large number of birds, such as the great Argus pheasant, the 
fire-backed and ocellatecl pheasants, the crested partridge (Eoll- 
ulus coronatus), the small Malacca parrot (Psittinus incertus), 
the great helmeted hoimbill (Buceroturus galeatus), the phea¬ 
sant ground-cuckoo (Cariiococcyx radiatus), the rose-crested 
bee-eater (Nyctiomis amicta), the great gaper (Corydon suma- 
tranus), and the green-crested gaper (Calyiitomena viridis), and 
many others, which are common to Slalacca, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, but are entirely absent from Java. On the other hand 
we have the peacock, the green jungle cock, two blue ground 
thrushes (Arrenga cyanea and Myophonus fiavii osfcris), the fine 
pink-headed dove (Ptilonopus porpliyreus), three hroad-tailed 
ground pigeons (Macropygia), and many other interesting 
birds, which are found nowhere in the x\rchipelago out of 
Java. 

Insects furnish us \yith similar facts wherever sufficient data 
ai*e to be had, but owing to the abundant collections that ha'S'e 
been made in Java, an unfair preponderance may be given to 
that island. This does not, however, seem to be the case with 
the true Papilionidsc or swallow-tailed butterflies, whose large 
size and gorgeous colouring has led to their being collected more 
frequently than other insects. Twenty-seven species are known 
from Java, twenty-nine from Borneo, and only twenty-one from 
Suma,tra. Four are entirely confined to Java, while only two 
are peculiar to Borneo and" one to Sumatra. The isolation of 
Java will, however, be best shown by grouping the islands in 
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pairs, and indicating the number of species coumioii to each 
pair. Thus;— 

Borneo ... 29 .syecies \ go spouics coiuniuu to hotli isliuulK. 

Sumata . . 21 do. / ‘■ 

Borneo. . . 29 do. Uq , 1 „. 

Java.... 27 do. j 
Sumatra . . 21 do. 

Java . . . , 27 do. J 

Making some allowance for oiir imperfect knowledge of tlie 
Sumatran species, we see that Java is more isolated from tlie 
two lai'ger islands than they are from each other, thus entirely 
confirming the results given by the distribution of birds and 
Mammalia, and rendering it almost certain that the last-named 
island was the first to be completely separated from tlie 
Asiatic continent, and that the native tradition of its having 
been recently separated from Sumate is entirely without 
foundation. 

We are now enabled to trace out with some probability the 
course of events. Beginning at the time when tlie whole of 
the Java sea, the Gulf of Siam, and the Straits of Malacca wore 
dry land, forming with Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, a vast 
southern prolongation of the Asiatic continent, the first move¬ 
ment would be the sinking down of the Java sea and the Sti'aits 
of Simda, consequent on the activity of the Javanese volcanoes 
along the southern extremity of the land, and leading to the 
complete separation of that island. As the volcanic belt of 
Java and Sumatra increased in activity, more and more of tlie 
land was submerged, till first Borneo, and afterwards Sumatra, 
became entirely severed. Since the epoch of tlie first disturb¬ 
ance, several distinct elevations and depressions may have 
taken place, and the islands may have been more than once 
joined with each other or with the mainland, and again 
separated. Successive waves of immigration may thus have 
modified their animal productions, and led to those anomalies 
in distribution which are so difficult to account for by any single 
operation of elevation or submergence. The form of Borneo, 
consisting of radiating mountain chains with intervening broad 
alluvial valleys, suggests the idea that it has once been much 
more submerged than it is at present (when it would have some¬ 
what resembled Celebes or Gilolo in outline), and has been 
increased to its present dimensions by the filling up of its gulfs 
with sedimentary matter, assisted by gradual elevation of the 
land. Sumatra has also been evidently much increased in size 
by the formation of alluvial plains along its north-eastern coasts. 

There is one peculiarity in the productions of Java that is 
very puzzling—^the occurrence of several species or groups 
characteristic of the Siamese countries or of India, but which 
do not occur in Borneo or Sumatra. Among Mammals i-he 
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Rhinoceros javanicus is the most striking example, for a distinct 
species is found in Borneo and Sumatra, while the Javanese 
species occurs in Burmah and even in Bengal. Among birds, 
the small ground dove, Geopelia striata, and the curious bronze- 
coloured magpie, Crypsirhina varians are common to Java and 
Siam; while there are in Java species of Pteruthius, Arrenga, 
Myiophonus, Zoothera, Sturnopastor, and Estrelda, the nearest 
allies of which are found in various parts of India, while nothing 
like them is known to inhabit Borneo or Sumatra. 

Such a curious phenomenon as this can only be understood 
by supposing that, subsequent to the separation of Java, Borneo 
became almost entirely submerged, and on its re-elevation was 
for a time_ connected with the Malay peninsula and Sumatra, 
but not with Java or Siam. Any geologist who knows how 
strata have been contorted and tilted up, and how elevations 
and depressions must often have occurred alternately, not once 
or twice only, bub scores and even hundreds of times, will have 
no difficulty in admitting that such changes as have been here 
indicated are not in themselves improbable. The existence of 
extensive coal-beds in Bonieo and Sumatra, of such recent origin 
that the leaves which abound in their shales are scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from those of the forests which now cover the 
country, proves that such changes of level actually did take 
place ; and it is a matter of much interest, both to the geologist 
and to the philosophical naturalist, to be able to form some con 
ception of the order of those changes, and to understand how 
they may have resulted in the actual distribution of animal life 
in these countries;—a distribution which often presents phe¬ 
nomena so strange and contradictory, that without taking such 
changes into consideration we are unable even to imagine how 
they could have been brought about. 


CHAPTER X. 

BALI AND LOMBOCK. 

(JUNE, JULY, 1856.) 

The islands of Bali and Lombock, situated at the east end of 
Java, are particularly interesting. They are the only^ islands 
of the whole Archipelago in which the Hindoo religion still 
maintains itself—and they form the extreme points of the two 
great zoological divisions of the Eastern hemisphere; for 
although so similar in external appearance and in all physical 
features, they differ greatly in their natural productions. It 
was after having spent two years in Borneo, Malacca, and 
Singapore, that I made a somewhat involuntary visit to these 
islands on my way to Macassar, Had I been able to obtain a 
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passage direct to that place from Bingaporo, T should probably 
never have gone near them, and should have missed some of the 
most important discoveries of my whole expedition to the Ea>st. 

It was on the 13th of June, 1856, after a twenty days’ passage 
from Singapore in the Kemhaiig Djepoon (Rose of Japan), a 
schooner belonging to a Chinese merchant, manned by a 
Javanese crew, and commanded by an English captain, that we 
cast anchor in the dangerous roadstead of Bileling on the north 
side of the island of Bali. Going on shore with the captain and 
the Chinese supercargo, I was at once introduced to a novel and 
interesting scene. We went first to the house of the Chinese 
Bandar, or chief merchant, where we found a number of native's, 
well dressed, and all conspicuously armed with krisses, displaying 
their large handles of ivory or gold, or beautifully grained and 
polished wood. 

The Chinamen had given up tlieir national costume and 
adopted the Malay dress, and could then hardly be distinguished 
from the natives of the island—an indication of the close affinity 
of the Malayan and Mongolian races. ‘ Under the thick sliade 
of some mango-trees close by the house, several women-mercliants 
were selling cotton goods ; for here the women trade and work 
for the benefit of their husbands, a custom winch Mahometan 
Malays never adopt. Fruit, tea, cakes, and sweetmeats were 
brought us ; many questions were asked about our business and 
the state of trade in Singapore, and we then took a walk to 
look at the village. It was a very dull and dreary place; a 
collection of narrow lanes bounded by high mud walls, enclosing 
bamboo houses, into some of wliioh we entered and were very 
kindly received. ^ 

During the two days that we remained hei'e, I walked out into 
the surrounding country to catch insects, shoot birds, and spy 
out the nakedness or fertility of the land. I was both astonished 
and delighted ; for as my visit to Java was some years later, I 
beautiful and well-cultivated a district out 
of Europe. A slightly undulating plain extends from the sea- 
coast about ten or twelve miles inland, where it is bounded by a 
hue range of wooded and cultivated hills. Houses and villages, 
marked oiffi by dense clumps of coooamut palms, tamarind and 
other truit trees, are dotted about in every direction ; wliile 
between them extend luxuriant rice-grounds, Wcutered by an 
elaborate system of irrigation that would be the pride of the best 
of Europe. The whole suiTace of the country is 
divided into irregular patches, following the undulations of the 

perches m extent, each of 
A itself perfectly level, but stands a few inches or several 
feet above or below those adjacent to it. Every one of these 

of a system 

t ditches and into which are diverted the whole 

ot the streams that descend from the mountains. Every patch 
now bore crops in various stages of growth, some almost ready 
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for cutting, and all in the most flourishing condition and of the 
most exquisite green tints. 

The sides of the lanes and bridle roads were often edged with 
prickly Cacti and a leafless Euphorbia, but the country being so 
highly cultivated there was not much room for indigenous 
vegetation, except upon the sea-beach. We saw plenty of the 
fine race of domestic cattle descended from the Bos sondaicus of 
Java, driven by half-naked boys, or tethered in pasture-grounds. 
They are large and handsome animals, of a light brown colour, 
with white legs, and a conspicuous oval patch behind of the same 
colour. Wild cattle of the same race are said to be still found in 
the mountains. In so well-cultivated a country it was not to be 
expected that I could do much in natural history, and my 
ignorance of how important a locality this was for the elucidation 
of the geographical distribution of animals, caused me to neglect 
obtaining some specimens which I never met with again. One 
of these was a weaver bird with a bright yellow head, which 
built its bottle shaped nests by dozens on some trees near the 
beach. It was the Ploceus hypoxanthus, a native of Java ; and 
here at the extreme limits of its range westerly. I shot ancl 
preserved specimens of a wagtail-thrush, an oriole, and some 
starlings, all species found in Java, and some of them peculiar to 
that island. I also obtained some beautiful butterflies, richly 
marked with black and orange on a white ground, and which 
were the most abundant insects in the country lanes. Among 
these was a new species, "which I have named Pieris tamar. 

Leaving Bileling, a pleasant sail of two clays brought us to 
Ampaiiam in the island of Lombock, where I proposed to remain 
till I could obtain a passage to Macassar. We enjoyed superb 
views of the twin volcanoes of Bali and Lombock, each about 
eight thousand feet high, which form magnificent objects at sun¬ 
rise and sunset, when they^ rise out of the mists and clouds that 
surround their bases glowing with the rich and changing tints 
of these the most charming moments in a tropical day. 

The bay or roadstead of Ampanam is extensive, and being at 
this season sheltered from the prevalent south-easterly winds, 
was as smooth as a lake. The beach of black volcanic sand is 
very steep, and there is at all times a heavy surf upon it, which 
during spring-tides increases to such an extent that it is often 
impossible for boats to land, and many serious accidents have 
occurred. Where we lay anchored, about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, not the slightest swell was perceptible, but on 
approaching nearer undulations began, which rapidly increased, 
so as to form rollers which toppled over on to the beach at regular 
intervals with a noise like thunder. Sometimes this surf increases 
suddenly during perfect calms, to as great a force and fury as 
when a gale of wind is blowing, beating to pieces all boats that 
may not have been hauled sufficiently high upon the beach, and 
carrying away incautious natives. This violent surf is probably 
ill some way dependent on the swell of the great southern ocean, 
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and tlieviolentcurrents that flow through the Straits of Lombock 
These are so uncertain that vessels loreparin g to anchor in the bay 
are sometimes suddenly swept away into the straits, anct are not 
able to get back again for a fortnight. AVhat seamen call the 
“ ripples ” are also very violent in the straits, the sea appearing 
to boil and foam and dance like the rapids below a cataract; 
vessels are swept about helpless, and small ones are occasionally 
swamped in the finest weather and under the brightest skies. 

I felt considerably relieved when all my boxes and myself haci 
passed in safety through the devouring surf, which the natives 
look upon with some pride, saying that their sea is always 
hungry, and eats up everything it can catch. 1 was kindly 
received by Mr. Garter, an Engiishman, who is one of the Bandars 
or licensed traders of the port, who offered mo hospitality and 
every assistance during my stay. His house, store-houses and 
offices were in a yard surrounded by a tall bamboo fence, and 
were entirely constructed of bamboo with a thatch of grass, the 
only available building materials. Even these were now very 
scarce, owing to the great consumption in rebuilding the place 
since the great fire some months before, which in an hour or two 
had destroyed every building in the town. 

The next day I went to see Mr. S., another merchant to whom 
I had brought letters of introduction, and who lived about seven 
miles off. Mr. Carter kindly lent me a horse, and I was accom¬ 
panied by a young Dutch gentleman residing at Ampanam, who 
offered to be my guide. We first passed through the towns and 
suburbs along a straight road bordered by mud walls and a fine 
avenue of lofty trees; then through rice fields Ii i r<1 in (li* 
same maimer as I had seen them at Bileling, .iml .■ I it r-v. .ml 
over sandy pastures near the sea, and occasionally along the 
beach itself, Mr. S. received us kindly, and offered me a resi¬ 
dence at his house should I think the neighbourhood favourable 
for my pursuits. After an early breakfast we went out to ex¬ 
plore, taking guns and insect-net. We reached some low hills 
which seemed to offer the most favourable ground, passing over 
swamps, sandy flats overgrown with course sedges, and through 
pastures and cultivated grounds, finding however very little in 
the way of either birds or insects. On our way we passed one 
or two human skeletons, enclosed within a small bamboo fence, 
■with the clothes, pillow, mat, and betel-box of tho unfortunate 
individual,—who had been either murdered or executed. Return¬ 
ing to the house, we found a Balinese chief and his followers on 
a visit. Those of higher rank sat on chairs, the others squatted 
on the floor. The chief very coolly asked for beer and brandy, 
and helped himself and Ms followers, apparently moi^e out of 
curiosity than anything else as regards the beer, for it seemed 
very distasteful to them, while they drank tJie brandy in 
tumblers with much relisii. 

Eeturning to Ampanam, I devoted myself for some days to 
shooting the birds of the neighbourhood. The fine fig-trees of 
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tlie avenues, wliere a market was lield, were tenanted by superb 
orioles (Oriolus broderpii) of a ricli orange colour, and peculiar 
to tliis island and the adjacent ones of Sumbawa and Floi'es. 
All round the town were abundance of the curious Tropi- 
dorhynchtis timoriensis, allied to the Friar bird of Australia. 
TJiey are here called “ Quaich-quaich,^’ from their strange loud 
voice, which seems to repeat these words in various and not 
unmelodious intonations. 

Every day boys were to be seen walking along the roads and 
by the hedges and ditches, catching dragon flies with bird-lime. 
They carry a slender stick, with a few twigs at the end well 
anointed, so that the least touch captures the insect, whose 
wings are pulled off before it is consigned to a small basket. 
The dragonflies are so abundant at the time of the ih-c Howning 
that thousands are soon caught in this way. The Lunlic's m re¬ 
fried in oil with onions and preserved shrimps, or sometimes 
alone and are considered a great delicacy. In Borneo, Celebes, 
and many other islands, the larvse of bees and wasps are eaten, 
either alive as pulled out of the cells, or fried like the dragon¬ 
flies. In the Moluccas the grubs of the palm-beetle (Calandra) 
are regularly brought to market in bamboos, and sold for food ; 
and many of the great horned Lamellicorn beetles are slightly 
roasted on the embers and eaten whenever met with. The 
superabundance of insect life is therefore turned to some account 
by these islanders. 

Finding that birds were not very numerous, and hearing much 
of Labuan Tring at the southern extremity of the bay, where 
there was said to be much uncultivated country and plenty of 
birds as well as deer and wild pigs, I determined to go there with 
my two servants, Ali, the Malay lad from Borneo, and Manuel, a 
Poi'tuguese of Malacca accustomed to bird-skinning. I hired a 
native boat with outriggers, to take us with our small quantity 
of luggage, and a day’s rowing and tracking along the shore 
brought us to the place. 

I had a note of introduction to an Amboynese Malay, and 
obtained the use of part of his house to live and work in. His 
name was ‘‘ Inchi Baud ” (Mr. ^ David), and he was very civil; 
but his accommodations were limited, and he could only give me 
part of his reception-room. This was the front part of a bamhoo 
house (reached by a ladder of about six rounds very wide apart), 
and having a beautiful view over the bay. However, I soon 
made what arrangements were possible and then set to work. 
The country around was pretty and novel to me, consisting of 
abrupt volcanic hills enclosing flat valleys or open plains. The 
hills were covered with a dense scrubby bush of bamboos and 
prickly trees and shrubs, the plains were adorned with hundreds 
of noble palm-trees, and in many places with a luxuriant shrubby 
vegetation. Birds were plentiful and very interesting, and I 
now saw for the first time many Australian forms that are quite 
absent from the islands westward. Small white cockatoos were 
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abundant, andtlieir loud screams, coiispicnous white col oiu’, and 
pretty yellow crests, rendered them a very important feature in 
the landscape. This is the most westerly point on tlio glolje 
where any of the family are to be found. Home small honey- 
suckers of the genus Ptilobis, and the strange mound-maker 
(Megapodius gouldii), are also here first niet with on the 
traveller’s journey eastward. The last-mentioned bird requires 
a fuller notice, ^ i 

The Megapodid 03 are a small family of birds ioiukI only in 
Australia and the surrounding islands, but extending as far as 
the Philippines and North-west Borneo. They arc allied to the 
gallinaceous birds, but differ from these and from all others in 
never sitting upon their eggs, which they bury in sand, earth, or 
rubbish, and leave to be hatched by the heat of the sun or of 
fermentation. They are all characterized by very large feet and 
long curved claws, and most of the species of Megapodius rake 
and scratch togetlier all kinds of rubbisli, dead leavos, sticks, 
stones, earth, rotten wood, &c., till they form a large mound, 
of ten six feet high and twelve feet across, in the middle of which 
they bury their eggs. The natives can tell by tlie condition of 
these mounds whether they contain eggs or not; and they rob 
them whenever they can, as the brick-red eggs (as large as tliose 
of a swan) are considered a great delicacy. A number of birds 
are said to join in making these mounds and lay their eggs 
together, so that sometimes forty or iifty may bo found. The 
mounds are to be met witli here and there in dense thickets, and 
are great puzzles to strangers, who cannot understand who can 
possibly have heaped together cartloads of rubbish in such out- 
of-the-way places; and when they inquire of the natives they 
are but little wiser, for it almost always appears to them the 
wildest romance to be told that it is all done by birds. The 
species found in Lombock is about the size of a small hen, and 
entirely of dark olive and brown tints. It is a miscellaneous 
feeder, devouring fallen fruits, earth-worms, snails, and 
centipedes, but the flesh is white and well-flavoured when 
properly cooked. 

The large green pigeons were still hotter eating, and wero 
much more pientiful. These fine birds, exceeding our largest 
tame pigeons in size, abounded on the palm trees, which now 
bore huge bunches of fruits—mere hard globular nuts, about an 
inch in diameter, and covered with a dry green skin and a very 
small portion of pulp. Looking at the pigeon’s bill and head, 
it would seem impossible that it could swallow such large masses, 
or that it could obtain any nourishment from them; yet I often 
shot these birds with several palm fruits in the crop, which 
generally burst when they fell to the ground. I obtained here 
eight species of Kingfishers, among which was a very beautiful 
new one, named by Mr. Gould, Halcyon fulgidus. It was found 
always in thickets, away from water, and seemed to feed on 
snails and insects picked up from the ground after tJie manner 
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of the great Laughing Jackass of Australia. The beautiful 
little violet and orange species (Ceyx rufidorsa) is found in 
similar situations, and darts rapidly along like a flame of fire. 
Here also I first met with the pretty Australian Bee-eater 
(Merops ornatus). This elegant little bird sits on twigs in open 
places, gazing eagerly around, and darting off at intervals to 
seize some insect which it sees flying near; returning afterwards 
to the same twig to swallow ifc. Its long, sharp, curved bill, the 
two long narrow feathers in its tail, its beautiful green plumage 
varied with rich brown and black and vivid blue on the throat, 
render it one of the most graceful and interesting objects a 
naturalist can see for the first time. 

Of all the birds of Lombock, however, I sought most after 
the beautiful ground thrushes (Pitta concinna), and always 
thought myself lucky if I obtained one. They were found only 
in the dry plains densely covered with thickets, and carpeted at 
this season with dead leaves. They were so shy that it was 
very difficult to get a shot at them, and it was only after a good 
deal of practice that I discovered how to do it.^ The habit of 
these birds is to hop about on the ground, picking up insects, 
and on the least alarm to run into the densest thicket or take a 
flight close along the ground. At intervals they utter a peculiar 
cry of two notes which when once heard is easily recognized, and 
they can also be heard hopping along among the dry leaves. My 
practice was, therefore, to walk cautiously along the narrow 
pathways with which the country abounded, and on detecting 
any sign of a Pitta’s^ vicinity to stand motionless and give a 
gentle whistle occasionally, imitating the notes as near as 
X^ossible. After half an hour’s waiting I was often rewarded 
by seeing the pretty bird hopping along in the thicket. Then I 
would perhaxjs lose sight of it again, till, having my gun raised 
and ready for a shot, a second glimpse would enable me to secure 
my prize, and admire its soft puffy plumage and lovely colours. 
The upxjer part is rich soft green, the head jet black with a 
stripe of blue and brown over each eye ; at the base of the tail 
and on the shoulders are bands of bright silvery blue, and the 
under side is delicate buff with a stripe of rich crimson, bordered 
with black on the belly. Beautiful grass-green doves, little 
crimson and black flower-peckers, large black cuckoos, metallic 
king-crows, golden orioles, and the fine jungle-cocks—-the origin 
of all our domestic breeds of poultry—were among the birds that 
chiefly attracted my attention during our stay at Labuan Tring. 

The most characteristic feature of the jungle wasitsthorniness. 
The shrubs were thorny i the creepers were thorny; the bamboos 
even were thorny. Everything grew zigzag and jagged, and in 
an inextricable tangle, so that to get through the bush with gun 
or net or even spectacles was generally not to be done, and 
insect-catching in such localities was out of the question. It 
was in such places that the Pittas often lurked, and when shot 
it became a matter of some difficulty to secure the bird, and 
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seldom witUout a heavy payment of pricks and scratclu^s and 
torn clothes could the prize he won. The dry volcjiuic soil and 
arid climate seem favourable to the production of such stunted 
and thorny vegetation, for the natives assured inc that this was 
nothing to the thorns and prickles of Bumbawa, whose surface 
still bears tl i- ^ ■ - 1 1 1 ■ , • -f ■ -Icanic ashes thrown out forty years 
ago by the o < iup<i"ii of Tomboro. Among tlie slirubs 
and trees that are not prickly the Apocynacojo were most 
abundant, their bilobed fruits of varied form aiid colour, and 
often of most tempting appearance, hanging evei'ywhort^ ]>y the 
waysides as if to invite to destruction the weary traveller who 
may be unaware of their poisonous properties. One in particular 
with a smooth shining skin of a golden orange colour, rivals in 
appearance the golden apples of the Hesperides, and has groat 
attractions for many birds, from the white cockatoos to the 
little yellow Zosterops, who feiist on the crimson s(H‘ds which 
are displayed when the fruit bursts open. The great palm 
called “Gubbong” by the natives, a species of CorypJia, is the 
most striking feature of the plains, where it grows by thousands 
and appears in three different states~in leaf, in flower and fruit, 
or dead. It has a lofty cylindrical stem about a hundred feet 
high and two to tlmee feet ill diameter ; the leaves are large and 
fan-shaped, mid fall off when the tree dowers, which it chxis only 
once in its life in a huge terminal spike, on which ar(^ produce*d 
masses of a smooth round fruit of a green colour and about an 
inch in diameter. When these ripen and fall the trcio dies, iiml 
remains standing a year or two before it falls. Trees in leaf 
only are far more numerous than those in flower and fruit, 
while dead trees are scattered here and there among them. 
The trees in fruit are the resort of the great green fruit i)igeons, 
which have been already mentioned. Troops of monkeys 
(Macacus cynomolgus) may often be seen occupying a tree, 
showering down the fruit in great profusion, chattering when 
d^turbed, and making an enormous rustling as they scamper 
off among the dead palm leaves; while the pigeons have a loud 
booming’voice more like the roar of a wild beast than the note 
of a bird. 


My collecting operations here were carried on under more 
than usual difficulties. One small room had to serve for eating, 
sleeping and working, for storehouse and dissecting-room : in it 
were no shelves, cupboards, chairs or tables ; ants swarmed in 
dogs, cats and fowls entered it ab pleasure. 
-DesiUes tins it was the parlour and reception-room of my host, 
and i was obliged to consult his convenience and that of the 
numei^us guests who visited us. My principal piece of furniture 
was a box, which served me as a dining table, a seat while skin- 
ning birds, and as the receptacle of the birds when skinned and 
keep them free from ants we borrowed, wit!) some 
cliftculty an old bench, the four legs of which being placed in 
cocoa-nut shells hiled witk water kept us tolerably free from 
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tliese pests. The box and the bench were however literally the 
only places where anything conld be put away, and they were 
generally well occupied by two insect boxes and about a hundred 
birds’skins in process of drying. It may therefore be easily 
conceived that when anything bulky or out of the common way 
was collected, the question “ Where is it to be put ^ ” was rather 
a difficult one to answer. All animal substances moreover re¬ 
quire some time to dry thoroughly, emit a veiy disagreeable 
odour while doing so, and are particularly attractive to ants, 
dies,^ dogs, rats, cats, and other vermin, calling for especial 
cautions and constant supervision,which under the circumstances 
above described were impossible. 

My readers may now partially understand why a travelling 
naturalist of limited means, like myself, does so much less than 
is expected or than he would himself wish to do. It would be 
interesting to preserve skeletons of many birds and animals, 
reptiles and fishes in spirits, skins of the larger animals, remark¬ 
able fruits and woods, and the most curious articles of manu¬ 
facture and commerce; but it will be seen that under the 
circumstances I have just described it would have been im¬ 
possible to add these to the collections which were my own 
more especial favourites. When travelling by boat the diffi¬ 
culties are as great or greater, and they are not diminished 
when the journey is by land. It was absolutely necessary 
therefore to limit my collections to certain groups to which I 
could devote constant personal attention, and thus secure from 
destruction or decay what had been often obtained by much 
labour and pains. 

While Manuel sat skinning his birds of an afternoon, generally 
surrounded by a little crowd of Malays and Sassaks (as the in¬ 
digenes of Lombock are termed), he often held forth to them 
with the air of a teacher, and was listened to with profound 
attention. He was very fond of discoursing on the special 
providences ” of which he believed he was daily the subject. 
‘‘Allah has been merciful to-day” he would say—or although 
a Christian he adopted the Mahometan mode of speech—“ and 
has given us some very fine birds ; we can do nothing without 
Him.” Then one of the Malays would reply, “ To be sure, birds 
are like mankind ; they have their appointed time to die ; when 
that time comes nothing can save them, and if it has not come 
you cannot kill them.” A murmur of assent follows this senti¬ 
ment, and cries of “ Butul! Butul 1 ” (Right, right.) Then 
Manuel would tell a long story of one of his unsuccessful hunts ; 
—how he saw some fine bird and followed it a long way, and 
then missed it, and again found it, and shot two or three times 
at it, but could never hit it. “ Ah ! ” says an old Malay, “ its 
time was not come, and so it was impossible for you to kill it.” 
A doctrine this which is very consoling to the bad marksman, 
and which quite accounts for the facts, but which is yet somehow 
not altogether satisfactory. 
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It is universally beiie'ved in Lombook that some inoii lijive the 
power to turn themselves into crocodiles, which they do for the 
sake of devouring their enemies, and many strange tales are 
told of such transformations. I was, therefore, rather surprised 
one evening to hear the following curious fact stated, and as it 
was not contradicted by any of the persons present, I am in¬ 
clined to accept it provisionally, as a contribution to the Natural 
History of the island. A Bornean Malay who had been for 
many years resident here, said to Manuel, “ One thing is strange 
in this country—the scarcity of ghosts.” “How so?” asked 
Manuel. “Why, you know,” said the Malay, ‘‘that in our 
countries to the westward, if a man dies or is killed, we dat^3 
not pass near the place at night, for all sorts of noises arc heard 
wMcli show that ghosts are about. But here there are numbers 
of men killed, and their bodies lie unburied in the Helds and by 
the roadside, and yet you can walk by them at night and never 
hear or see anything at all, which is not the case in our country, 
as you know very well.” “ Certainly I do,” said Manuel; and so 
it was settled that ghosts were very scax^ce, if not altogether un¬ 
known in Lombock. I would observe, however, that as the 
evidence is purely negative we should be wanting in scientific 
caution if we accepted this fact as sufficiently well established. 

One evening I heard Manuel, Ali, and a Malay mari whisper¬ 
ing earnestly together outside the door, and could distinguisli 
various allusions to “ krisses,” throat-cutting, heads, &c., c^c. At 

length Manuel came in. b ■■ -T i , ■ -T . 1 f . i 1 . .. 1 , and 

said to me in English, . " . ' i .., .. — 

want cut throat.” On further inquiry I found that the Malay 
had been telling them that the Eajali had just sent clowii an 
order to the village, that they were to get a certain number of 
heads for an offering in the temples to secure a good crop of rice. 
Two or three other Malays and Bugis, as well as the Amboyna 
man in whose house we lived, confirmed this account, and de¬ 
clared that it was a regular thing every year, and that it was 
necessary to keep a good watch and never go out alone. I 
laughed at the whole thing, and tried to pursuade them that it 
was a mere tale, but to no efect. They were all firmly persuaded 
that their lives were in danger. Manuel would not go out 
shooting alone, and I was obliged to accompany him every 
morning, but I soon gave him the slip in the jungle. Ali was 
afraid to go and look for firewood without a companion, and 
would not even fetch water from the well a few yards behind 
the house unless armed with an enormous spear. I was quite 
sure all the time that no such order had been sent or received, 
and that we were in perfect safety. This was well shown 
shortly afterwards, when an American sailor ran away from his 
ship on the east side of the island, and made his way on foot 
and unarmed across to Ampanam, having met with the greatest 
hospitality on the whole route. Nowhere would the smallest 
payment be taken for the food and lodgings which were willingly 
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furnished him. On pointing out this fact to Manuel, he replied, 
“ He one bad man—run away from his ship—no one can believe 
word he say; ” and so I was obliged to leave him in the un¬ 
comfortable persuasion that he might any day have his throat 
cut. 

A circumstance occurred here which appeared to throw some 
light on the cause of the tremendous surf at Ampanam. One 
evening I heard a strange rumbling noise, and at the same time 
the house shook slightly. Thinking it might be thunder, I 
asked, “ Wliat is that 1 It is an earthquake/' answered Inchi 
Daud, my host; and he then told me that slight shocks were 
occasionally felt there, but he had never known them severe. 
This happened on the day of the last quarter of the inoon, and 
consequently when the tides were low and the surf usually at 
its weakest. On inquiry afterwards at Ampanam, I found that 
no earthquake had been noticed, but that on one night there 
had been a very heavy surf, which shook the house, and the 
next day there was a very high tide, the water having hooded 
Mr. Carter’s premises, higher than he had ever known it before. 
Tliese unusual tides occur every now and then, and are not 
thought much of ; but by careful inquiry I ascertained that the 
surf had occurred on the very night I had felt the earthquake 
at Labuan Tring, nearly twenty miles off. This would seem to 
indicate, that although the ordinary heavy surf may be due to 
the swell of the great Southern Ocean, confined in a narrow 
channel, combined with a peculiar form of bottom near the 
shore, yet the sudden heavy surfs and high tides that occur 
occasionally in perfectly calm weather, may be due to slight 
upheavals of the ocean-bed in this eminently volcanic region. 


CHAPTEK XL 

LOMBOCK ; HANKERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Ha VINO made a very fine and interesting collection of the 
birds of Lahuaii Tring, I took leave of my kind host, Inchi 
Daud, and returned to Ampanam to await an opportunity to 
reach Macassar. As no vessel had arrived bound for that port, 
I determined to make an excursion into the interior of the 
island, accompanied by Mr. Koss, an Englishman born in the 
Keeling Islands, and now employed by the Dutch Government 
to settle the affaii’s of a missionary who had unfortunately 
become bankrupt here. Mr. Carter kindly lent me a horse, and 
Mr. Hoss took his native groom. 

* Our route for some distance lay along a perfectly level country, 
bearing ample crops of rice. The road was straight and 
generally bordered with lofty trees forming a fine avenue. It 
at first sandy, afterwards grassy, with occasional streams 
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and mud-holes. At a distance of about four inilos wo reached 
Mataram the capital of the island and the residence of the 
Raiah. It is a large village witli wide streets bordered by a 
magnificent avenue of trees, and low houses concealed behind 
mud walls. Within this royal city no native of the lower orders 
is allowed to ride, and our attendant, a Javanese, was obliged 
to dismount and lead his horse while we rode slowly through. 
The abodes of the Rajah and of the High Priest are distinguished 
by pillars of red brick constructed with much taste ; but the 
palace itself seemed to differ but little from the ordinary houses 
of the country. Beyond Mataram and close to it is Karangas.sam, 
the ancient residence of the native or Sassak Rajahs before the 
conquest of the island by the Balinese. 

Soon after passing Mataram the country began gradually to 
rise in gentle undulations, swelling occasionally into low hills 
towards the two mountainous tracts in the northern and southern 
parts of the island. It was now that I first obtained an adequate 
idea of one of the most wonderful systems of cultivation in the 
world, equalling all that is related of Chinese industry, and as 
far as I know surpassing in the labour that has been bestowed 
upon it any tract of equal extent in the most civilized countries 
of Europe. I rode through this strange garden utterly amazed, 
and hardly able to realize the fact, that in this remote and little 
known island, from which all Europeans except a few traders, 
at the port are jealously excluded, many hundreds of squaix^ 
miles of irregularly undulating country liave been so skilfully 
terraced and levelled, and so permeated by artificial clianncls, 
that every portion of it can be irrigated and dried at pleasiu’o. 
According as the slope of the ground is more or less rapid, each 
terraced plot consists in some places of many acres, in otlxers of 
a few square yards. We saw them in evei’y state of cultivation ; 
some in stubble, some being ploughed, some with rice-crops in 
various stages of growth. Here were luxuriant iiatclies of 
tobacco; there, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, yams, beans or 
Indian-corn, varied the scene. In some places the ditches worn 
dry, in others little streams crossed our road and were distri¬ 
buted over lands about to be sown or planted. The banks 
which bordered every terrace rose regularly in horizontal lines 
above each other; sometimes rounding an abrupt knoll aiid 
looking like a fortification, or sweeping round some deep hollow 
and forming on a gigantic scale the seats of an ampliitlioain^ 
Every brook and rivulet had been diverted from its bod, and 
instead of flowing along the lowest ground were to be found 
crossing our road half-way up an ascent, yet bordered by ancient 
trees and moss-grown stones so as to have all the appearance of 
a natural channel, and bearing testimony to the remote period 
at which the work had been done. As we advanced further into 
the country, the scene was diversified by abrupt rocky lulls, by 
steep ravines, and by clumps of bamboos and palm-trees near 
houses or villages; while in the distance the fine range of 
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mountains of -which Lombock peak, eight tliousancl feet high, is 
tlie culminating point, formed a fit background to a view scarcely 
to be surpassed either in human interest or picturesque beauty. 

Along the first part of our road we passed hundreds of women 
carrying rice, fruit, and vegetables to market; and further on an 
almost uninterrupted line of horses laden with rice in bags or in 
the ear, on their way to the port of Ampanam. At every few 
miles along the road, seated under shady trees or slight sheds, 
were sellers of sugar-cane, palm-wine, cooked rice, salted eggs, 
and fried plantains, with a few other native delicacies. At these 
stalls a hearty meal may be made for a penny, but we contented 
ourselves with drinking some sweet palm-wine, a most delicious 
beverage in the heat of the day. After having travelled about 
twenty miles we reached a higher and drier region, where, w^ater 
being scarce, cultivation was confined to the little flats bordering 
the streams. Here the country was as beautiful as before, but 
of a different character ; consisting of undulating downs of short 
turf interspersed with fine clumps of trees and bushes, sometimes 
tlie woodland, sometimes the open ground predominating. We 
only passed through one small patch of true forest, where we 
were shaded by lofty trees and saw around us a dark and dense 
vegetation, highly agreeable after the heat and glare of the open 
country. 

^ At length, about an hour after noon, we reached our destina¬ 
tion—the village of Coupang, situated nearly in the centre of the 
island—and entered the outer court of a house belonging to one 
of the chiefs with whom my fiuend Mr. Eoss had a slight ac¬ 
quaintance. Here we were requested to seat ourselves under an 
open shed with a raised floor of bamboo, a place used to receive 
visitors and hold audiences. Turning our liorses to graze on the 
luxuriant grass of the courtyard, we waited till the great man’s 
Malay interpreter appeared, who inquired our business and in¬ 
formed us that tlie Pumbuckle (chief) was at the Baj all’s house, 
but would soon be back. As we had not yet breakfasted, >ve 
begged he would get us something to eat, which he promised to 
do as soon as possible. It was however about two hours before 
anything appeared, when a small ti'ay was brought containing 
two saucers of rice, four small fried fish, and a few vegetables. 
Having made as good a breakfast as we could, we strolled about 
the village, and returning, amused ourselves by conversation, 
with a number of men and boys who gathered round us ; and by 
exchanging glances and smiles with a number of women and 
girls who peeped at us through half-open doors and other crevices. 
Two little boys named Mousa and Isa (Moses and Jesus) were 
great friends with us, and an impudent little rascal called 
Kachang (a bean) made us all laugh by his mimicry and antics. 

At length about four o’clock the Pumbuckle made his ap¬ 
pearance, and we informed liim of our desire to stay with him a 
few days, to shoot birds and see the country. At this he seemed 
somewhat disturbed, and asked if w’e had brought a letter from 
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the Auak Agong (Sou of Heaven), which is the title of the Eajah 
of Lombock. This we had not done, thinking it quito un¬ 
necessary; and he then abruptly told us tliat lio must go and 
speak to his Eajah, to see if we could stay. Hours passed away, 
nio-ht came and he did not return. I began to think we were 
suspected of some evil designs, for the Pumbuckle was evidently 
afnaid of getting himself into trouble. He is a Sassak prince, 
and, though a supporter of the present Eajah, is related to some 
of 4e heads of a conspiracy which was quelled a few years 

since. ^ ^ ^ , 

About five o’clock a pack-horse bearing iny guns and clothes 
arrived, with my men Ali and Manuel, who had come on foot. 
The sun set, and it soon became dark, and we got rather hungry 
as we sat wearily under the shed and no one camo. Still hour 
after hour we waited, till about nine o’clock, the Puinbucklo, the 
Eajah, some priests, and a number of their followers cuvrived and 
took their seats around us. We shook hands,^ and for sonn^ 
minutes there was a dead silence. Then the Eajah asked wliat 
we wanted; to which Mr. Eoss replied by endeavouring to make 
them under.stand who we were, and wliy we had come, and tliat 
we had no sinister intentions whatever; and that we laid not 
brought a letter from the Anak Agong,” merely because we had 
thought it quite unnecessary. A long conversation in the Bali 
language then took place, and questions were asked about my 
guns, and what powder I had, and whether T used shot or bullets'; 
also what the birds were for, and how I preserved them, and 
what was done with them in England. Each of my answers and 
explanations was followed by a low and serious conversation 
which we could not understand, but the purport of which we 
could guess. They were evidently quite puzzled, and did not 
believe a word we had told them. They then inquired if wo 
were really English, and not Dutch; and although wo strongly 
asserted our nationality, they did not seem to believe us. 

After about an hour, however, they bi^ought us some supper 
(which was the same as the breakfast, but without the fish), and 
after it some very weak coffee and pumpkins boiled with sugai\ 
Having discussed this, a second conference took place ; questions 
were again asked, and the answers again commeiitod on. 
Between whiles lighter topics were disciissod. j\fy spcctacloH 
(concave glasses) were tried in succession by tlirec or four old 
men, who could not make out why they could not see througli 
them, and the fact no doubt was another item of suspicion against 
me. My beard, too was the subject of some admiration, and 
many questions were asked about personal peculiarities which 
it is not the custom to allude to in European society. At length, 
about one in the morning, the whole x>arty rose to depart, and, 
after conversing some time at the gate, all went away. We now 
begged the interpreter, who with a few boys and men remained 
about us, to show us a place to sleep in, at which lie seemed 
very much, surprised, saying he thought we were very well 
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accommodated where we were. It was quite chilly, and wc 
were very thinly clad and had brought no blankets, but all we 
could get after another hour’s talk was a native mat and jullow, 
and a few old curtains to liang round three sides of the open 
shed and protect us a little from the cold breeze. We passed 
the rest of the night very uncomfortably, and deteiunined to 
return in the morning and not submit any longer to such shabby 
treatment. 

We rose at daybreak, but it Avas near an hour before the in¬ 
terpreter made his appearance. We then asked to have some 
coffee and to see the Pumbuckle, as we wanted a horse for Ali, 
who was lame, and wislied to bid him adieu. The man looked 
puzzled at such unheard-of demands and vanished into the inner 
court, locking the door behind him and leaving us again to our 
meditations. An hour passed and no one came, so I ordered the 
Jmrses to be saddled and the pack-horse to be loaded, and pre¬ 
pared to start. Just then the interpreter came up on horseback, 
and looked agliast at our preparations. “Where is the Pum- 
bucklo ? we asked. “ Gone to the KajalFs,” said he. “ We are 
going,” said I. “ Oh I pray don’t,” said he ; “ wait a little; they 
are having a consultation, and some priests are coming to see 
you, and a chief is going off to Mataram to ask the permission of 
the Anak Agong for you to stay.”^ This settled the matter. More 
talk, more delay, and another eight or ten lioni's’ consultation 
were not to be endured; so we started at once, the poor in¬ 
terpreter almost weeping at our obstinacy and burry, and 
assuring us—“the Pumbuckle would be very sorry, and the 
Rajah would be very sorry, and if we would but wait all would 
be right.” I gave Ali my horse, and started on foot, but he 
afterwards mounted behind Mr. Ross’s groom, and we got home 
very well, though rather hot and tired. 

At Mataram we called at the liouse of Gusti Gadioca, one of 
the princes of Lombock, who was a friend of Mr. Carter’s, and 
who had promised to show me the guns made by native work¬ 
men. Two guns were exhibited, one six the other seven feet 
long, and of a proportion ably large bore. The barrels were 
twisted and well iinished, though not so finely worked as ours. 
The stock was well made, and extended to the end of the barrel. 
Silver and gold mm ament was inlaid over most of the surface, 
but the locks were taken from English muskets. The Gusti as¬ 
sured me, however, that the Rajah had a man who made locks 
and also rifled barrels. The woi'kshop where these guns were 
made and the tool used were next shown us, and weim very re¬ 
markable. An open shed with a couple of small mud forges were 
the chief objects visible. The bellows consisted of two bamboo 
cylinders, with pitsons worked by hand. They move very easily, 
having a loose stuffing of feathers thickly set round the piston 
so as to act as a valve, and produce a regular blast. Both 
cylinders communicate with the same nozzle, one piston rising 
while the other falls. An oblong piece of iron on the gTOund was 
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the anvil, and a small vice was fixed on the projecting root of a 
tree outside. The.se, with a few files and haminers, were literally 
the only tools with which an old mail makes tlieso fine guns, 
finishing them himself from the rough iron and wood. 

I was anxious to know how they bored these long ]>arrels, 
which seemed perfectly true and arc said to shoot fixlrnirahly ; 
and, on asking the Gusti, received the enigmatical answ^or: 



gvn-boeisg. 


^ We use a basket full of stones.'’ Being utterly unable to 
imagine what he could mean, I asked if I could see how tliey did 
It and one of the dozen little boys around us was sent to 'fetch 
the basket. ' He soon returned with tliis most extraordinary 
bonng-machme, the mode of using whicli the Gusti then ex- 
piainea to me. It was simply a strong bamboo basket, tlirough ‘ 
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tlio bottom of which was stuck upright a pole aliout three feet 
long, kept in its place by a few sticks tied across the top with 
rattans. The bottom of tlie pole lias an iron ring, and a hole in 
wliich four-cornered borers of hardened iron can be fitted. The 
ban*el to he bored is buried upright in the ground, the borer i.s 
inserted into it, the top of tlie stick or vertical shaft is held by 
a cross-piece of bamboo with a liole in it, and the basket is 
tilled with stones to get tlie required weight. Two boys turn 
the bamboo round. Tlie barrels are made in pieces of about 
eighteen inches long, which are first bored small, and then 
welded together upon a straight iron rod. The whole barrel is 
then worked with borers of gradually increasing size, and in 
three days the boring is finished. The whole matter was ex¬ 
plained in such a straightforward manner that I have no doubt 
the process described to me was that actually used; although, 
when examining one of the handsome, well-finished, and service¬ 
able guns, it was very hard to realize the fact, that they had 
been made from first to last with tools hardly sufficient for an 
English blacksmith to make a horse-shoe. 

The day after we returned from our excursion, tlie Hajali 
came to AmiDanara to a feast given by Gusti Gadioca, who 
resides there ; and soon after his arrival we went to lla^'e an 
audience. We found him in a large courtyard sitting on a mat 
under a shady tree ; and all liis followers, to the number of three 
or four hundred, squatting on the ground in a large circle round 
him. He wore a sarong or Malay petticoat and a green jacket. 
He was a man about thirty-five years of age, and of a pleasing 
countenance, with some appearance of intellect combined with 
indecision. We bowed, and took our seats on the ground near 
some chiefs we were acquainted with, for while the Rajah sits 
no one can stand or sit higher. He first inquired who I was, 
and wliat I was doing in Lombock, and then requested to see 
some of my birds. I accordingly sent for one of my boxes of 
bird-skins and one of insects, which he examined carefully, and 
seemed much surprised that they could be so well preserved. 
We then had a little conversation about Europe and the Russian 
war, in which all natives take an interest. Having heard much 
of a country-seat of the Rajah’s called Gunong Sari, I took the 
opportunity to a-sk permission to visit it and shoot a few birds 
there, which he immediately granted. I then thanked him and 
we took our leave. 

An hour after, his son came to visit Mr. Carter accompanied 
by about a hundred followers, who all sat on tlie ground while 
he came into tlie open shed where Manuel was skinning birds. 
After some time he went into the house, had a bed arranged to 
sleep a little, then drank some wine, and after an hour or two 
had dinner brought him from the Gusti’s house, which he ate 
with eight of the principal priests and princes. He pronounced 
a blessing over the rice and commenced eating first, after which 
the rest fell to. They rolled up balls of rice in their hands, 
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dipped them in the gnivy and swallowed them rapidly, with 
little pieces of meat and fowl cooked in a variety of ways. A 
boy fanned the young Eajah wliile eating. He was a youth of 
about fifteen, and had already three wives. All wore tlie kris, 
or Malay crooked dagger, on the beauty and value of which they 
greatly pride themselves. A companion of the Jlajah’s liad one 
with a golden handle, in which were set twenty-eight diamonds 
and several other jewels. He said it had cost liiin VOO/, The 
sheaths are of ornamental wood and ivory, often covered on one 
side with gold. The blades are beautifully veined with white 
metal worked into the iron, and they are kept very carefully. 
Every man without exception carries a kris, stuck bcdiind into 
the large waist-cloth which all wear, and it is generally the most 
valuable piece of property he possesses. 

A few days afterwards our long-talked-of excursion to Gunong 
Sari took place. Our partj^ was increased hy the captain and 
supercargo of a Hamburg ship loading witli vice for China. We 
were mounted on a very miscellaneous lot of Lombock ponies, 
which we had some difficulty in supplying with the necessary 
saddles, (kc.; and most of us had to patch up our girths, bridles, 
or stirrup-leathers, as best we could. We passed through 
Matarara, where we were joined by our friend Gusti Gadioca, 
mounted on a handsome blacky horse, and riding as all the 
natives do, without saddle or stirrups, using only a handsome 
saddle-cloth and very ornamental bridle. About three miles 
further, along pleasant byways, brought us to the i^lace. We 
entered through a rather handsome brick gateway sui3ported by 
hideous Hindoo deities in stone. Within was an enclosure with 
two square fish-ponds and some fine trees ; thou another gate¬ 
way through which we entered into a park. On the right was 
a brick house, built somewhat in the Hindoo style, and placed 
on a higli terrace or platform ; on the left a largo fish-pond, 
supplied by a little rivulet which entered it out of the mouth 
of a gigantic crocodile well executed in brick and stone. The 
edges of the pond were bricked, and in the centre rose a fan¬ 
tastic and picturesque pavilion ornamented with grotesque 
statues. The pond was well stocked with fine fish, which come 
every morning to be fed at the sound of a wooden gong which 
is hniig near for the purpose. On striking it a number of fish 
immediately came out of the masses of weed with which the 
pond abounds, and followed us along the margin expecting food. 
At the same time some deer came out of an adjacent wood, 
which, from being seldom shot at and regularly fed, are almost 
tame. The jungle and woods which surrounded the park 
appearing to abound in birds, I went to shoot a few, and was 
rewarded by getting several specimens of the fine new kinghslier, 
Halcyon fulgidus, and the curious and handsome ground thrush, 
Zoothera andromeda. The former belies its name by not fre¬ 
quenting water or feeding on fish. It lives constantly in low 
damp thickets picking up ground insects, centipedes, and small 
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mollusca. Altogether I was much pleased with niy visit to this 
place, and it gave me a higher opinion than I had "before enter¬ 
tained of the taste of these people, although the style of the 
buildings and of the sculpture is very much inferior to those of 
the magnificent ruins in Java. I must now say a few words 
about the character, manners, and customs of these interesting 
people. 

The aborigines of Loinbock are termed Sassaks. They are a 
Malay race hardly differing in appearance from the people of 
Malacca or Borneo. They are Mahometans and form the bulk 
of the population. Tlie ruling classes, on the other hand, are 
natives of the adjacent island of Bali, and are of tlie Brahminical 
religion. The government is an absolute monarchy, but it seems 
to be conducted with more wisdom and moderation than is usual 
in Malay countnes. The father of the j^resent Rajah conquered 
the island, and the people seem now quite reconciled to their 
new rulers, who do not interfere with their religion, and prob¬ 
ably do not tax them any heavier than did the native chiefs 
they have supplanted. The laws now in force in Lomhock are 
very severe,. Theft is punished by death. Mr. Carter informed 
me that a man once stole a metal coffee-pot from his house. He 
was caught, the pot restored, and the man brought to Mi\ Cai'ter 
to punish as he thought fit. All the natives recommended Mr. 
Carter to have liim krissed ” on the spot; “ for if you don’t,” 
said they, “he will rob you again.” Mr. Carter, however, let 
him off, with a warning, that if he ever came inside his premises 
again he would certainly be shot. A few montlis afterwards the 
same man stole a horse from Mr. Carter. The horse was re¬ 
covered, but the thief was not caught. It is an established rule, 
that any one found in a house after dark, unless with the owner’s 
knowledge, may be stabbed, his body thi’own out into the street 
or upon the beach, and no questions will be asked. 

The men are exceedingly jealous and very^ strict with their 
wives. A married woman may not acceiDt a cigar or a sirih leaf 
from a stranger under pain of death. I was informed that some 
years ago one of the English traders had a Balinese woman of 
good family living with him—the connexion being considered 
quite honourable bywthe natives. During some festival this 
girl offended against the law by accepting a flower or some such 
trifle from another man. This was reported to the Rajah (to 
some of whose wives the girl was related), and he immediately 
sent to the Englishman’s house, ordering him to give the woman 
up as she must be “krissed.” In vain he begged and prayed, 
and offered to pay any fine the Rajali might impose, and finally 
refused to give her up unless he was forced to do so. This the 
Rajah did not wish to resort to, as he no doubt thought he was 
acting as much for the Englishman’s honour as for his own; so 
he appeared to let the matter drop. But some time afterwards, 
lie sent one of his followers to the hoixse, who beckoned the girl 
to the door, and then saying, “The Rajah sends you this*” 
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stabbed lier to tlie heart. More serious inlidelity^ is inmislied 
still more cruelly, the -woman and her paramour being tied back 
to back and thrown into the sea, where some largo crocjodiles 
are always on the watch to devour the bodies. One such execu¬ 
tion took place wliile I was at Ainpanam,but T took a long walk 
into the country to be out of the way till it was all over, thus 
missingthe opportunity of having a horrible narrative to enliven 
my somewhat tedious story. _ , , . 

One morning, as we W'ere sitting at breakfast, Mr. Carter's 
servant informed us that there was an “ Amok ” in the village 

_in other words, that a man was “ running a muck.” Orders 

were immediately gi^^en to shut find fasten the gates of our en¬ 
closure ; but hearing nothing for some time, wo went out, and 
found there had been a false alarm, owing to a slave having run 
away, declaring lie would “amok/’ because Ids master wanted 
to sell him. A sliort time before, a man had been killed at a 
gaming-table, because, having lost half a dollar more than he 
possessed, he was going to “amok.” Anotlier had killed or 
wounded seventeen people before he could be destroyed. In 
their wars a whole regiment of these people will sometimes 
agree to “amok,” and then rush on with such energetic des¬ 
peration as to be very formidable to men not so excited as 
themselves. Among the ancients these would have l)een looked 
upon as heroes or demigods who sacrificed themselves for tlieir 
country. Here it is‘simply said—they made “ amok.” 

Macassar is the most celebrated i3lace in the East for “ imnning 
a muck.” There are said to be one or two a month on the average, 
and five, ten, or twenty persons are sometimes killed or wounded 
at one of them. It is the national and tliercforo the honourable 
mode of committing suicide among the natives of Celebes, and 
is the fashionable way of escaping from their difficulties. A 
Roman fell upon his sword, a Japanese laps up his stomach, and 
an Englishman blows out Ins brains with a pistol. The Bugis 
mode has many advantages to one suicidically inclined. A man 
thinks himself wronged by society—he is in debt and cannot 
pajr—he is taken for a slave or has gambled away liis wife or 
child into slavery—he sees no way of recovering what he has 
lost, and becomes desperate. He will not put up with such 
cruel wrongs, but will be revenged on mankind and die like a 
hero. He grasps his kris-handle, and the next moment draws 
out the weapon and stabs a man to theheaih. He runs on, with 
the bloody kris in his hand, stabbing at every one he meets. 
“ Amok ! Amok! ” then resounds through the streets. Spears, 
krisses, knives and guns are brought out against him. He rushes 
madly forward, kills all he can—men, women, and children— 
and dies overwhelmed by numbers amid all the excitement of a 
battle. And what that excitement is those who have been in 
one best know, but all who have ever given way to violent 
passions, or even indulged in violent and exciting exercises, may 
form a very good idea. It is a delirious intoxication, a temporary 
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madness that absorbs every thought and every energy. And can 
we wonder at the kris-bearing, untaught, brooding Malay pre¬ 
ferring such a death, looked ujjon as almost honourable, to the 
cold-blooded details of suicide, if he wishes to escape from over¬ 
whelming troubles, or the^ merciless clutches of the hangman 
and the disgrace of a public execution, when he has taken the 
law into his own hands, and too hastily revenged himself upon 
his enemy 'I In either case he chooses rather to “amok.^’ 

Tlie great staples of the trade of Lombock as well as of Bali are 
rice and coffee ; the former grown on the plains, the latter on 
the hills. ^ The rice is exported very largely to other islands of 
the Archipelago, to Singapore, and even to China, and there are 
generally one or n.-re vessels loading in the port. It is brought 
into Ampanam on pack-horses, and almost every day a string of 
these would come into Mr. Garter’s yard. The only money the 
natives will take for their rice is Chinese copper cash, twelve 
hundred of which go to a dollar. Every morning two large sacks 
of this money had to be counted out into convenient sums for pay¬ 
ment. From Bali quantities of dried beef and ox-tails are ex¬ 
ported, and from Lombock a good many ducks and ponies. The 
ducks are a peculiar breed, wliich have very long flat bodies, and 
walk erect almost like penguins. They are generally of a pale 
reddish ash colour, and are kept in large flocks. They are very 
cheap and are largely consumed by the crews of the rice ships, 
by whom they are called Baly-soldiers, but are more generally 

known elsewhere j ■ ..... 1 1 ■. 1 

My Portuguese i ■ - .. i i >. 11 • > i .i ■ . now insisted on break¬ 

ing his agreement and returning to Singapore; partly from 
home-sickness, but more I believe from the idea that his life was 
not worth many months purchase among such bloodthirsty and 
uncivilized peoples. It was a considerable loss to me, as I had 
paid him full three times the usual wages for three months in 
advance, half of which was occupied in the voyage and the rest 
in a place where I could have done without him, owing to there 
being so few insects that I could devote my own time to shoot¬ 
ing and skinning. A few days after Fernandez had left, a small 
schooner came in bound for Macassar, to which place 1 took a 
passage. As a fitting conclusion to my sketch of these interest¬ 
ing islands, I will narrate an anecdote-which I heai’d of the 
present Eajah; and which, whether altogether true or not, well 
illustrates native character, and will serve as a means of intro¬ 
ducing some details of the manners and customs of the country 
to which I have not yet alluded. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LOMBOCK : HOW THE IlAJAH TOOK THE (iENStTFi. 

The Rajah of Lombock was a very wise man, and lie showed 
his wisdom greatly in the way ho took the (census. Kor 
my i*eaders must know that the cliief revenues of the Raj all 
were derived from a head-tax of idee, a small measure being 
paid annually by every man, woman, and child in tlio 
island. There was no doubt that every one paid this tax, for it 
was a very light one, and the land was fertile and tlie people 
well off; but it had to pass through many hands before, it reaclied 
the Government storehouses. When the harvest was over the 
villagers brought their rice to the Kapala kampong, or Jiead of 
the village; and no doubt he sometimes had com])assion on the 
poorer sick and passed over their short measure, and soinetinn^.s 
was obliged to grant a favour to those who had complaints 
against him; and then lie must keep up his own dignity by haviiu'’ 
his granaries better tilled than liis neighbours, and so the riee 
thathetooktothe^Waidono” that was over his district wa.s 
a good deal less than it should liave been. And all the 
“ Waidonos ^Miad of course to take care of themselves, for they 
were all in debt, and it was so easy to take a little of the Gov¬ 
ernment rice, and there would still be plenty for the Raiali. 
And the Gustis'' or princes who received the rice from the 
Waidonos helped themselves likewise, and so wlien the harvest 
was all over and the rice tribute was all brought in, the quantity 
was found to be less each jrear tliaii the one before. Hickness 
in one district, and fevers in another, and failure of tlie crons 
in a tliird, were of couree alleged as the cause of tliis falling 
on j but when the Hajah went to hunt at the foot of the great 
niountam, or went to visit a “ Gusti ” on the other side of the 
island, he always saw the villages full of people, all lookiiiff 
well-fed and happy. And he noticed that the krisses of his 
chiefs and officers were getting handsomer and handsomer : and 
the handles that were of yellow wood were changed for ivory 

Pnd™ W SoW, •‘^nd diamonds and 

emeialds sparkled on many of them; and he know very w'cll 

^^bjite-nce went.. But as he could not piwe it 

Kept silence, and resolved in Ins own lieaj't some clay to have 
he mightlniow thenumberof liispeople, 

Butthe diffioulty washow to getthis census. He could not 
p p , and if he ordered it to be done by tlie regular oIHcers 
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they would quickly understand what it was for, and the census 
would be sure to agree exactly with the quantity of rice he got 
last year. It was evident therefore that to answer his purpose 
no one must suspect why the census was taken ; and to make 
sure of this, no one must know that there was any census 
taken at all. This was a very hard problem ; and the Eajah 
thought and thought, as hard as a Malay Rajah can be expected 
to think, but could not solve it; and so he was very unhappy, 
and did nothing but smoke and chew betel witli liis favourite 
wife, and eat soircely anything ; and even when he went to the 
cock-fight did not seem to care whether his best birds won or 
lost. For several days he remained in this sad state, and all the 
court were afraid some evil eye had bewitched the Rajah ; and 
an unfortunate Irish captain who had come in for a cargo of 
rice and who squinted dreadfully, was very nearly being krissed, 
but being first brought to the royal presence was graciously 
ordered to go on board and remain there while his ship stayed 
in the port. 

One morning however, after about a week's continuance of 
this unaccountable melancholy, a welcome change took place, 
for the Rajah sent to call together all the chiefs and priests and 
princes who were then in Mataram, his capital city ; and when 
they were all assembled in anxious expectation, he thus 
addressed them : 

“ For many days my heart has been very sick and I knew not 
why, but now,the trouble is cleared away, for I have had a 
dream. Last night the spirit of the ‘ Gunong Agong'—the 
great fire mountain—appeared to me, and told me that I must 
go up to the toil of the mountain. All of you may come with 
me to near the top, but then I must go up alone, and the great 
spirit will again appear to me and will tell me what is of great 
importance to me and to you and to all the people of the island. 
Now go all of you and make this known through the island, and 
let every village furnish men to make clear a road for us to go 
through tiie forest and up the gTeat mountain.” 

vSo the news was spread over the whole island that the Rajah 
must go to meet the great spirit on the top of the mountain ; 
and every village sent forth its men, and they cleared away 
the jungle and made bridges over the mountain streams and 
smoothed the rough places for the Rajah’s passage. And when 
they came to the steep and craggy rocks of the mountain, they 
sought out the best paths, sometimes along the bed of a torrent, 
sometimes along narrow ledges of the black rocks; in one place 
cutting down a tali ti’ee so as to bridge across a chasm, in 
another constructing ladders to mount the smooth face of a 
precipice. The chiefs who superintended the work fixed upon the 
length of each day’s journey beforehand according to the nature 
of the road, and chose^ pleasant places by the banks of clear 
streams and in the neighboiirliood of shady trees, where they 
built sheds and huts of bamboo well thatched with the leaves of 
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palm-trees, in wliicli the Kajah and liis attendants might eat and 

sleep at the close of each day. ^ . 

Anri when all was ready, the princes and priests and chief 
men came again to the Rajal), to tell him what liad been done 
and to ask him when he would go, up the mountain. And he 
fixed a day, and ordered every man of rank and authority to 
accompany him, to do honour to the great spirit who had bid 
him undertake the journey, and to sliow how willingly they 
obeyed his commands. And then there was much preparation 
throughout the whole island. The best cattle were killed and 
the meat salted and sun-dried ; and abundance of red peppers 
and sweet potatoes were gatliered; and the tall pinang-trees 
Y/ere climbed for the spicy betel nut, the sirih-leaf was tied up 
in bundles, and every man filled his tobacco pouch and lime box 
to the brim, so that he might not want any of the materials for 
chewing the refreshing betel during the journey. And tlie 
stores of provisions were sent on a day in advance. And on the 
day before that appointed for starting, all tho chiefs botli great 
and small came to Mataram, the abode of the king, with their 
horses and their servants, and the bearers of tlieir sirih boxes, 
and their sleeping mats, and their provisions. And they en¬ 
camped under the tall Waringin-trees tliat boixler all the roads 
about Mataram, and with blazing fires frighted away the 
ghouls and evil spirits that nightly haunt the gloomy avenues. 

In the morning a great procession was formed to conduct the 
Bajah to the mountain. ^ And the royal princes and relations of 
the Bajali mounted their black horses, whose tails swept the 
ground ; they used no saddle or stirrups, but sat upon a cloth 
of gay colours ; the bits were of silver and the bridles of many 
coloured cords. The less imjportant people were on small strong 
horses of various colours, well suited to a mountain journey; 
and all (even the Bajah) were bare-legged to above the knee, 
wearing only the gay coloured cotton waist-cloth, a silk or 
cotton jacket, and a large handkerchief tastefully folded round 
the head.^ Every one was attended by one or two servants 
bearing his sirih and betel boxes, who were also mounted on 
ponies; and great numbers more had gone on in advance or 
waited to bring up the rear. The men in authority were num¬ 
bered by hundreds and their followers by thousands, and all the 
island wondered wdiat great thing would come of it. 

Eor the first two days they went along good roads and 
through many villages which were swept clean, and had bright 
cloths hung out at the windows; and all the people, when the 
Bajah came, squatted down upon the ground in respect, and 
every man riding got off his horse and squatted down also, and 
many joined the procession at every village. At the place 
where they stopped for the night, the people had placed stakes 
along each side of the roads in front of tlie houses. These 
were split crosswise at the top, and in the cleft were fastened 
little clay lamps, and between them were stuck the green leaves 
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of palm>treeSj wliich, dripping with the evening dew, gleamed 
prettily with tlie many twinkling lights. And few went to 
sleep that night till the morning hours, for every house held a 
knot of eager talkers, and much betel-nut was consumed, and 
endless were the conjectures what would come of it. 

On the second day they left the last village behind them and 
entered the wild country that surrounds the great mountain, 
and rested in the huts that had been prepared for them on the 
banks of a stream of cold and sparkling water. And the 
Eajah’s liunters, armed with long and heavy guns, went in 
search of deer and wild bulls in the surrounding woods, and 
brought home the meat of both in the early morning, and sent 
it on in advance to prepare the mid-day meal. On the third 
day they advanced as far as horses could go, and encamped at 
the foot of high rocks, among which narrow pathways only 
could be found to reach the mountain-top. And on the fourth 
morning when the Rajah set out, he was accompanied only by 
a small party of priests and princes with their immediate 
attendants; and they toiled wearily up the rugged way, and 
sometimes were carried by their servants, till they passed up 
above the great trees, and then among the thorny bushes, and 
above them again on to the black and burnt rock of the highest 
part of the mountain. 

And when they were near the summit the Rajah ordered 
them all to halt, while he alone went to meet the great spirit 
on the very peak of the mountain. So he went on with two 
boys only who carried his sirih and betel, and soon reached the 
top of the mountain among great rocks, on the edge of the 
great gulf whence issue forth continually smoke and vapour. 
And the Rajah asked for sirih, and told the boys to sit down 
under a rock and look down the mountain, and not to move till 
he returned to them. And as they were tired, and the sun was 
warm and pleasant, and the rock sheltered them from the cold 
wind, the boys fell asleep. And the Rajah went a little way on 
under another rock; and he was tired, and the sun was warm 
and pleasant, and he too fell asleep. 

And those who were waiting for the Rajah thought him a 
long time on the top of the mountain, and thought the great 
spirit must have much to say, or might perhaps want to keep 
him on the mountain always, or perhaps he had missed his way 
in coming down again. And they were debating whether they 
should go and search for him, when they saw him coming down 
with the two boys. And when he met them he looked very 
grave, but said nothing ; and then all descended together, and 
the procession returned as it had come ; and the Rajah went to 
his palace and the chiefs to their villages, and the people to 
their houses, to tell their wives and children all that had 
happened, and to wonder yet again what would come of it.^ 

And thi’ee days afterwards the Rajah summoned the priests 
and the princes and the chief men of Mataram, to hear what 
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the great spirit had told him on the top of the mountain. And 
when they were all assembled, and the betel and sirih had 
been handed round, he told tliem what had happened. On the 
top of the mountain he had fallen into a trance, and the great 
spirit had appeared to him witli a face like burnished gold, and 
had said-~“ 0 Rajah ! much plague and sickness and fevers are 
coming upon all the earth, upon men and upon horses and upon 
cattle; but as you and your people have obeyed mo and Jiave 
come up to my great mountain, I will teach you how you and 
all the people of Lombock may escape this plague.” And all 
waited anxiously, to hear how they were to be saved from so 
fearful a calamity. And after a short silenoe the Itajali spoke 
again and told them,—that the great spirit had commanded 
that twelve sacred krisses should be made, and that to make 
them every village and every district must send a bundle of 
needles—a needle for every iiead in tlie village. And when any 
grievous disease appeared in any village, one of tlie sacreil 
krisses should be sent there ; and if every liouse in that village 
had sent the right number of needles, the disease would im¬ 
mediately cease; but if the number^ of needles sent had not 
been exact, the kris would have no virtue. ^ 

So the princes and chiefs sent to all their villages and com¬ 
municated the wonderful news ; and all made haste to collect 
the needles with the greatest accuracy, for they feared that if 
but one were wanting the whole village would suffer. Bo one 
by one the head men of the villages brought in their bundles of 
needles; those who were near Matarani came first, and those 
who were far off came last; and the Bajah received them with 
his own hands, and put them away carefully in an inner 
chamber, in a camphor-wood chest whose hinges and clasps 
were of silver ; and on every bundle was marked the iiame of 
the village and the district from wlience it came, so that it 
might be known that all had heard and obeyed the commands 
of the great spiiit. 

And when it was quite certain that every village liad sent in 
its bundle, the Bajah divided the needles into twelve equal 
ppts, and ordered the best steel-worker in Mataram to bring 
his forge and his bellows and his hammers to the palace, and to 
make the twelve krisses under the Rajah’s eye, and in tlie sight 
of all men who chose to see it. And when they were finislied, 
they were wrapped up in new silk and put away carefully 
until they inight oe wanted. 

bTow the journey to the mountain was in tlie time of the east 
wind when no rain falls in Lombock. And soon after tlie 
krisses were niade it was the time of the rice harvest, and the 
chiefs of districts and of villages brought in their tax to tlie 
Rajah according to the number of heads in th-eir villages. And 
to those that wanted but little of the full amount, the Rajah 
said nothing ; but when those came who brought only half or a 
fourth part of what was strictly due, he said to them mildly, 
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‘‘The needles which you sent from your village were many 
more than came from such-a-one’s village, yet your tribute is 
less than his ; go back and see wlio it is that has not paid the 
tax.” And the next year the produce of the tax increased 
greatly, for they feared that the Rajah might justly kill those 
who a second time kept back the right tribute. And so tlie 
Rajah became very rich, ^ and increased^ tlie number of his 
soldiers, and gave golden jewels to his wives, and bought fine 
black horses from the wliite-skinned Hollanders, and made 
great feasts when his children were born or were married ; and 
none of the Rajahs or Sultans among the Malays were so great 
or so powerful as the Rajah of Lombock. 

And the twelve sacred krisses had great virtue. And when 
any sickness appeared in a village one of them was sent for ; 
and sometimes the sickness went away, and then the sacred 
kris was taken back again with great honour, and the liead 
men of the village came to tell the Rajah of its miraculous 
power, and to thank him. And sometimes the sickness would 
not go away; and then everybody was convinced that there 
had been a mistake in the number of needles sent from that 
village, and therefore the sacred kris had no effect, and had to 
be taken back again by the head men with heavy hearts, but 
still with all honour,—for was not the fault their own ? 


CHAPTER XIII 

TIMOE. 

(COUPANG, 1857-1859. BELLI, 18-61.) 

The island of Timor is about three hundred miles long and 
sixty wide, and seems to form the termination of the great 
range of volcanic islands which begins with Sumatra more than 
two thousand miles to the west. It differs however very 
remarkably from all the other islands of the chain in not 
possessing any active volcanoes, with the one exception of 
Timor Peak near the centre of the island, which was formerly 
active, but ’was blown up during an eruption in 1638 and has 
since been quiescent. In no other part of Timor do there 
appear to be any recent igneous rocks, so that it can hardly be 
classed as a volcanic island. Indeed its position is just outside 
of the great volcanic belt, which extends from Flores through 
Ombay and Wetter to Banda. 

1 first visited Timor in 1857, staying a day at Coupang, the 
chief Dutch town at the west end of the island ; and again in 
May 1859, when I stayed a fortnight in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. In the spring of 1861 I spent four months at Belli,, the 
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capital of the Portuguese posfetessions in the eastorii part of 

tlie island. , „ , 

The whole neighbourhood of Coupang appears to liave been 
elevated at a recent epoch, consisting of a rugged surface of 
coral rock, which rises in a vertical wall between the beacli and 
the town, whose low wliite red-tiled houses give it an appearance 
very similar to other Dutch settlements in the East. The vege¬ 
tation is everywhere scanty and scrubby. Plants of the families 
Apocynaceffi and Euphorbiacere abound ; but there is nothing 
that can be called a forest, and the whole country lias a parched 
and desolate appearance, contrasting strongly with the lofty 
forest trees and perennial verdure of tlie Moluccas or of Sijiga- 
pore. The most conspicuous feature of the vegetation was tlie 
abundance of fine fan-leaved palms (Borassus liabelliforniis), 
from the leaves of which arc constructed the strong and durable 
water-buckets in general use, and which are much superior to 
those formed from any other species of palm. From the same 
tree, palm-wine and sugar are made, and the common thatcli 
for houses formed of the leaves lasts six or seven years without 
removal. Close to the town I noticed the foundation of a iniined 
house below high-water mark, indicating recent snbsidemto. 
Earthquakes are not severe here, and are so infrequent and 
harmless that the chief houses are built of stone. 

The inhabitants of Coupang consist of Malay.s, Chinese, and 
Dutch, besides the natives ; so that there are many strange and 
complicated mixtures among the population. There is one 
resident English merchant, and whalers as well as Australian 
ships often come here for stores and water. The native 
Timorese preponderate, and a very little examination serves to 
show that they have nothing in common with Malays, but are 
much more closely allied to the true Papuans of the Aru Islands 
and Kew Guinea. They are tall, liave pronounced features, 
large, somewhat aquiline noses, and frizzly hail', and -i- t . m i ill, 

of a dusky brown colour. The way in wliich tlui .. t ^ 11 i -» 

each other and to the men, their loud voices find laughter, and 
general chai'acter of self-assertion, would enaldo an cxiK'.rienced 
observer to decide, even without seeing them, that they were 
not Malays. 

Mr. Arndt, a German and the Government doctor, invited mo 
to stay at his house while in Coupang, and I gladly accepted 
his offer, as I only intended making a short visit. Wo at first 
began speaking French, but he got on so badly that wo soon 
passed insensibly into Malay ; and we afterwards held long dis¬ 
cussions on literary, scientific, and philosophical questions, in 
that semi-barbarous language, whose deficiencies we made up 
by the free use of French or Latin words. 

After a few wallp in the neighbourhood of the town, I found 
such a poverty of insects and birds that I determined to go for 
a few days to the island of Semao at the western extremity of 
Timor, where I heard that there was forest country with birds 
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not found at Coupang. With some difficulty I obtained a large 
dug-out boat with out-riggers, to take me over, a distance of 
about twenty miles. I found tlie country pretty well wooded, 
but covered with shrubs and thorny bushes rather than forest 
trees, and. everywhere excessively parched and dried up by the 
long-continued dry season. I stayed at the village of Oeassa, 
remarkable for its soap springs. One of these is in the middle 
of the village bubbling out from a little cone of mud to wdiicli 
the ground rises all round like a Amlcano in ininiatui’e. The 
water has a soapy feel and produces a strong lather when any 
greasy substance is washed in it. It contains alkali and iodine, 
in such quantities as to destroy all vegetation for some distance 
round. Close by the village is one of the finest springs I have 
ever seen, contained in several rocky basins communicating })y 
narrow channels. These have been neatly walled where required 
and partly levelled, and form fine natural baths. The water is 
well tasted and clear as crystal, and the basins are surrounded 
by a grove of lofty many-stemmed banyan-trees, which keep 
them always cool and shady, and add greatly to the picturesque 
beauty of the scene. 

The village consists of curious little houses very different from 
any I have seen elsewhere. They are of an oval figure, and the 
walls are made of sticks about four feet high placed close 
together. Erom this I'ises a high conical roof thatched with 
grass. The only opening is a door about three feet high. The 
people are like the .Timorese with frizzly or wavy hair and of a 
coppery brown colour. The better class appear to have a 
mixture of some superior race which has much improved their 
features. I saw in Coupang some chiefs from the island of Savu 
further w'est, who presented characters very distinct from either 
the Malay or Papuan races. Tliey most resembled Hindoos, 
having fine well-formed features and straight thin noses witli 
clear brown complexions. As the Brahminical religion once 
spread over all Java, and even now exists in Bali and Lombock, 
it is not at all improbable that some natives of India should 
have reached this island, either by accident or to escape perse¬ 
cution, and formed a permanent settlement there. 

I stayed at Oeassa four days, when, not finding any insects 
and very few new birds, I returned to Coupang to await the 
next mail steamer. On the way I had a narrow escape of being 
swamped. The deep coffin-like boat was filled up with my 
baggage, and with vegetables, cocoa-nuts and other fruit for 
Coupang market, and when we had got^ some way across into a 
rather rough sea, we found that a quantity of water was coming 
ill wliich we liad no means of baling out. This caused us to sink 
deeper in the water, and then we shipped seas over our sides, 
and the rowers who had before declared it was nothing now 
became alarmed, and turned the boat round to get back to the 
coast of Semao, which was not far off. By clearing away some 
of the baggage a little of the water could be baled out, but 
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hardly so fast as it came in, and -when we neared the coast we 
found nothing but vei'tioal walls of rock against which the sea 
was violently beating. We coasted along some distance tUl wo 
found a little cove into which we ran the boat, hauled it on 
shore, and emptying it found a large hole in the bottom, whicli 
iiad been temporarily stopped up with a plug of cocoa-nut husk 
which had come out. Had we been a quarter of a mile further 
off before we discovered the leak, we should certainly liave been 
obliged to tlirow most of our baggage overboard, and might 
easily have lost our lives. After we had put all straight and 
secure we again started, and when we were half-way across got 
into such a strong current and high cross sea tliat we were very 
nearly being swamped a second time, which made me vow never 
to trust myself again in such small and miserable vessels. 

The mail steamer did not arrive for a week, and I occupied 
myself in getting as many of the birds as I could, and found 
some which were very interesting. Among these were five 
species of pigeons, of as many distinct genera, and most of them 
peculiar to the island ; two parrots—the fine red-winged broad¬ 
tail (Platycercus vulneratus) allied to an Australian speedes, and 
a green species of the genus Geoffroyus. The Tropidorbynchus 
bimorensis was as ubiquitous and as noisy as I had found it at 
Lombock; and the Sphsecothera viridis, a curious green oriole, 
with hare red orbits, was a great acquisition. There were 
several pretty finches, warblers, and flycatchers, and among 
them I obtained the elegant blue and red Oyornis hyacinthina ; 
but I cannot recognise among my collections the species men¬ 
tioned by Dampier, who seems to have been much struck by the 
number of small song-birds in Timor. He siiys : “One sort of 
these pretty little birds my men called the lunging bird, be¬ 
cause it had six notes, and always repeated all liis notes twice, 
one after the other, beginning high and shrill and ending low. 
The bird was about the bigne.ss of a laidr, having a small sharp 
black bill and blue wings, the head and breast were of a pale red, 
and there was a blue streak about its neck.” In Semao monkeys 
are abundant. They are the common hare-lipped monkey 
(Macacus cynomolgus), which is found all over the western, islands 
of the Archipelago, and may have been introduced by natives, who 
often carry it about captive. There are also some deer, but it 
is not quite certain whether they are of the same species as are 
found in Java. 

I arrived at Belli, the capital of the Portuguese possessions in 
Timor, on January 12 , 1861 , and was kindly received by Captain 
Hart, an Englishman and an old resident, who trades in the 
produce of tlie country and cultivates coffee on an estate at the 
foot of the hills. With him I was introduced to Mr. Geach, a 
mining-engineer who had been for two years endeavouring to 
discovei’ copper in sufficient quantity to be wor*th working. 

Belli is a most miserable place compared with even the poorest 
of the Butch towns. The houses are all of mud and thatch; the 
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fort is only a mud inclosure ; and the custom-house and chui’ch 
are built of the same mean materials, \vith no attempt at 
decoration or even neatness. The whole aspect of the place is 
that of a poor natixe town, and there is no sign of cultivation or 
civilization round about it. His Excellency the Governor’s 
house is the only one that makes any pretensions to appearance, 

and tliat is merely a low white-washed cottage 1.1 . • 

Yet there is one thing in which civilization • ii ■ n 

Officials in black and white^ European costume, and officers in 
gorgeous uniforms, abound in a degree quite disproportionate 
to the size or appearance of the place. 

The town being surrounded for some distance by swamps 
and mud-flats is very unhealthy, and a single night often gives 
a fever to new-comers which not unfrequently proves fatal. To 
avoid this malaria, Captain Hart always slept at his plantation, 
on a slight elevation about two miles from the town, where Mr. 
Geach also had a small house, which he kindly invited me to 
share. We rode there in the evening; and in the course of two 
days my baggage was brought up, and I was able to look about 
me and see if I could do any collecting. 

For the first few weeks I was very unwell and could not go 
far from the house. The country was covered with low spiny 
shrubs and acacias, except in a little valley where a stream came 
down from the hills, where some fine trees and bushes shaded 
the water and formed a very pleasant place to ramble up. There 
were plenty of birds about, and of a tolerable variety of species ; 
but very few of them were gaily coloured. _ Indeed, with one or 
two exceptions, the birds of this tropical island were hardly so 
ornamental as those of Great Eritain. Beetles were so scarce 
that a collector might fairly say there were none, as the few 
obscure or uninteresting species would not repay him for the 
search. The only insects at all remarkable or interesting were 
the butterflies, which, though comparatively few iu species, were 
sufficiently abundant, and comprised a large proportion of new 
or rare sorts. The banks of the stream formed my best collecting- 
ground, and I daily wandered up and down its shady bed, wliicli 
about a mile up became rocky and precipitous. Here I obtained 
the rare and beautiful swallow-tail butterflies, Papilio renomaiis 
and P. liris ; the males of which are quite unlike each other, and 
belong ill fact to distinct sections of the genus, wliile the females 
are so much alike that they are undistinguishable on the wing, 
and to an uneducated eye equally so in the cabinet. Several 
other beautiful butterflies rewarded my search in this place; 
among which I may especially mention the Cethosia leschenaultii, 
whose wings of the deepest purple are bordered with buff in such 
a manner as to resemble at first sight our own Camberwell beauty, 
although it belongs to a different genus. The most abundant 
butteiffiies were the whites and yellows (Pieridae), several of 
which I had already found at Lombock and at Coupang, while 
others were new to me. 
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Early in Eebmary we made aiTaiigementa to stay for a -week 
at a village called Baliba, situated about four miles off on tlie 
mountains, at an elevation of 2,000 feet. We took our baggage 
and a supply of all necessaries on pack-horses ; and tliongh the 
distance by the route we took was not more tluin six: or seven 
miles, we were lialf a day getting there. The roads were moi’e 
tracks, sometimes up steep rocky stairs, sometimes in narrow 
gullies worn by the horses’ feet, and where it wuis necessary to 
tuck up our legs on our horses’ necks to avoid having thorn 
crushed. At some of these places the baggage bad to bo 
unloaded, at others it was knocked off. Sometimes the ascent 
or descent was so steep that it was easier to walk than to clhi" 
to our ponies’ backs ; and thus wc went up and down, over bare 
hills whose surface was covered with small pebbles and scattered 
over with Eucalypti, reminding me of what I had read of 
parts of the interior of Australia rather tluin of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

The village consisted of three houses only, with low walls 
raised a few feet on posts, and very high roofs thatched wit'll 
grass hanging down to within two or three feet of the ground. 
A house which was unfinished and partly open at t]ie back was 
given for our use, and in it we rigged up a table, some benches 
and a screen, while an inner enclosed portion served us for a 
sleeping apartment. We had a splendid view down upon Delli 
and the sea beyond. The country round was undulating and 
open, except in the hollows, where there were some patclies of 
forest, which Mr. Geach, wlio had been all over the eastern part 
of Timor, assured me was the most luxuriant he had yet seen in 
the island. I wasin hopes of finding some insects here, but was 
much disappointed, owing perhaps to the dampness of the 
climate; for it was not till the sun was pretty high that the 
mists cleared away, and by noon we were generally clouded up 
again, so that there was seldom more tlian an hour or two of 
fitful siiiisliine. We searched in every direction for birds and 
other game, but they were very scarce. On our way T had shot 
the fine wliite-headed pigeon, Ptilonopns cinctus, and the pretty 
little lonkeet, Trichoglossus euteles. I got a few more of these 
at the blossoms of the Eucalypti, and also the allied species 
Irichoglossus ins, and a few other small but interesting birds 
Thecommonjungle-cockof India (Gallus baiikiva) was found 
here, and furnished us witli some excellent meals ; ljut wo could 
get no deer. Potatoes are grown higher up the mountains in 
abundance, and are very good. We had a sheep killed every 

other day and ate our mutton with much appetite in the cool 

^ A 7 1 ® rendered a fire always agreeable. 

Although one-half the European residents in Belli arc 
oontiimally all from fever, and the Portuguese have occupied the 
Srff one has yet built a house on these 

nne mils, which, it a tolerable road were made, would be only 
m hours rjdo from the town ; and almost equally good situa- 
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tions might be found on a lower level at half an hour's distance. 
The fact tliat potatoes and wheat of excellent quality are grown 
in abundance at from 3,000 to 3,500 feet elevation, shows wliat 
the climate and soil are capable of if properly cultivated. 
From one to two thousand feet high, coffee would thrive ; and 
tliere are hundreds of square miles of country, over which all 
the varied products which require climates between those of 
coffee and wheat would flourish; but no attemjDt has yet been 
made to form a single mile of road, or a single acre of plantation ! 

There must be something very unusual in tlie climate of 
Timor to permit of wheat heing grown at so moderate an 
elevation. The grain is of excellent quality, the bread made 
from it being equal to any I have ever tasted ; and it is 
universally acknowledged to be unsurpassed hy any made from 
imported European or American flour. The fact that the 
natives have (quite of their own accord) taken to cultivating 
such foreign articles as wheat and potatoes, which they Ijring in 
small quantities on the backs of ponies by the most horrible 
mountain tracks, and sell very cheaply at the sea-side, sufEciently 
indicates wdiat might he done, if good roads were made, and if 
the people were taught, encouraged, and protected. Sheep also 
do well on the mountains ; and a breed of hardy ponies in 
much rej)ute all over tlie Archipelago, runs half wild ; so that 
it appears as if this island, so barren-looking and devoid of tlie 
usual features of tropical vegetation, were yet especially adapted 
to supply a variety of products essential to Euroi^eans, which 
the other islands will not produce, and whicli they accordingly 
import from the other side of the globe. 

On the 24th of Eebruaiy my friend Mr. Geach left Timor, 
ha-vdng finally reported that no minerals worth working were to 
be found. The Portuguese were very much annoyed, having 
made up their minds that copper is abundant, and still believing 
it to be so. It appears that from time immemorial pure native 
copper has been found at a lolace on the coast about thirty 
miles east of Belli. The natives say they find it in the bed of 
a ravine, and many years ago a captain of a vessel is said to 
have got some hundreds-weight of it. Now, liowever, it is 
evidently very scarce, as during the two years Mr. Geach 
resided in the country, none was found. I was shown one piece 
several jDOunds’weight, having much the ax^pearance of one of 
the larger Australian nuggets, but of pure coiDi:)er instead of 
gold. The natives and the Portuguese have very naturally 
imagined, tliat where these fragments come from tliere must be 
more ; and they have a rei:)ort or tradition, that a mountain at 
the head of the ravine is almost iDure copioer, and of course of 
immense value. 

After much difficulty a company was at length formed to work 
the copper mountain, a Portuguese merchant of Singapore 
supplying most of the capital. So confident were they of the 
existence of the copper, that they thought it would be waste of 

L 2 
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time and money to laave any exploration made first; and 
accordingly sent to England for a mining-engineer, who was to 
bring ont all necessary tools, machinery, laboratory utensils, 
a number of mechanics, and stores of all kinds for two years, 
in order to commence work on a copper-mine wliicli he was 
told was already discovered. On reaching Singapore a ship 
was freighted to take the men and stores to Timor, where 
they at length arrived after much delay, a long voyage, and 
very great expense. . » /n 

A day was then fixed to open the mines. Captain Hart 
accompanied Mr. Geacli as interpreter. The Governor, the 
Commandante, the Judge, and all the chief people of the place, 
went in state to tlie mountain, with Mi\ Geach’s assistant and 
some of the workmen. As they went up tlie valley Mr. Geach 
examined the rocks, but saw no signs of coppex*. They went on 
and on, but still nothing except a few mere traces of very poor 
ore. At length they stood on the copper mountain itself. The 
Governor stopped, the oificials fonned a circle, and he then 
addressed them, saying,—that at lengtii the day liad arrived they 
had all been so long expecting, when the treasures of the soil 
of Timor would be bi-ought to light,—and much inoi^e in very 
grandiloquent Portuguese; and concluded by turning to Mr. 
Geach, and requesting him to point out the best spot^ for them 
to begin work at once, and uncover the mass of virgin copper. 
As the ravines and precipices among which they had passed, and 
which had been carefully examined, revealed very clearly the 
nature and mineral constitution of the country, Mr. Geach 
simply told them that there was not a trace of copper there, 
and that it was perfectly useless to begin wmrk. The audience 
were tlmnclerstruck 1 The Governor could not believe his ears. 
At length, wheni Mr. Geach had repeated his statement, tlio 
Governor told him severely that lie was mistaken ; that they all 
knew there was copper therein abundance, and all they wanted 
him to tell them, as a mining-engineer, Avas how lest lo get at it; 
and that at all events he was to begin work some where. This Mr. 
Geacli refused to do, trying to explain, that tlie ravines liad cut 
far deeper into the hill than he could do in years, and that he 
would not throw away money or time on any such useless 
attempt. After this speech had been interpreted to him, the 
Governor saw it was no use, and without saying a word 
turned his horse and rode away, leaving my friends atone on the 
mountain. They all believed there was some conspiracy—that 
the Englishman icould no^ find the copper, and that tlioy had 
been cruelly betrayed. 

Mr. Geach then wrote to the Singapore mercliant who was his 
employer, and it was arranged that he should send the meclianics 
home again, and himself explore the country for minerals. At 
first the Government threw obstacles in his way and entirely 
preA^ented his moving; but at length he Avas alloAved to ti’avel 
about, and for more than a year he and his assistant explored 
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the eastern part of Timor, crossing it in several places from sea 
to sea, and ascending every important valley, without finding 
any minerals that would pay the expense of working. Copper 
ore exists in se^ eral places, but always too poor in quality. The 
best would 23ay well if situated in England ; but in the interior 
of ^ an utterly barren country, with roads to make, and all 
skilled labour and materials to import, it would have been a 
losing concern. Gold also occurs, but very sparingly and of 
poor quality.^ A fine spring of pure petroleum was discovered 
far in the interior, where it can never be available till the 
country is civilized. The whole affair was a dreadful disap¬ 
pointment to the Portuguese Government, who had considered 
it such a certain thing that they had contracted for the Dutcli 
mail steamers to stop at Belli; and several vessels from 
Australia w’’ere induced to come with miscellaneous cargoes, for 
Avhich they expected to find a ready sale among the population 
at the newly-opened mines. The lumps of native copper are 
still, however, a mystery. Mr. Geach has examined the country 
in every direction without being able to trace their origin j so 
tliat it seems probable that they result from the debris of old 
copper-bearing strata, and are not really more abundant than 
gold nuggets are in Australia or California. A high reward 
was offered to any native wlio should find a piece and show the 
exact spot where he obtained it, but without effect. 

The mountaineers of Timor are a people of Papuan type, 
having rather slender forms, bushy frizzled luiir, and the skin 
of a dusky brown colour. They have the long nose with over¬ 
hanging apex which is so characteristic of the Papuan, and so 
absolutely unknown among races of Malayan origin. On the 
coast there has been much admixture of some of the Malay 
races, and perhaps of Hindoo, as well as of Portuguese.^ The 
general stature there is lower, the hair wavy instead of frizzled, 
and the features less prominent. The houses are built on. tlie 
ground, while the mountaineers raise theirs on posts tliree or 
four feet high. The common dress is a long cloth, twisted round 
the waist and hanging to the knee, as shown in tlie illustration 
(page 150), copied from a photograph. Botli men carry the 
national umbrella, made of an entire fan-shaped palm leaf, 
carefully stitched at the fold of each leaflet to prevent splitting. 
This is opened out, and lield slojoing over the head and back 
during a shower. The small watei'-bucket is made from an 
entire unopened leaf of the same i^alm, and the covered bamboo 
probably contains honey for sale. A curious wallet is generally 
carried, consisting of a square of strongly woven cloth, the 
four corners of which are connected by cords, and often much 
ornamented with beads and tassels. Leaning against the house 
behind the figure on the right are bamboos, used instead of 
■water jars. 

A prevalent custom is the “ pomali,” exactly equivalent to the 

taboo of the Pacific islanders, and equally resi^ected. It is 
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used on the commonest occasions, and a few palm leaves stuck 
outside a garden as a sign of tlic“pomali” will preserve its 
produce from thieves as efiectually as the threatening notice of 
man-traps, spring guns, or a savage clog, would do with us. 
The dead are placed on a stage, raised six or eight feet above 
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the ground, sometimes open and sometimes covered with a roof. 
Here the body remains till the relatives can allbrcl to make a 
feast, when it is buried. The Timorese are generally great 
thieves, but are not bloodthirsty. They fight contiunally am ong 
themselves and take every opportunity of kidnapping un- 
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protected people of otlier tribes for slaves ; but Europeans may- 
pass anywhere through the country in safety. Except a few 
half-breeds in the town, there are no native^ Christians in the 
island of Timor. The people retain their independence, in a 
great measure, and both dislike and despise their would-be 
rulers, whether Portuguese or Dutch. 

The Portuguese government in Timor is a most miserable one. 
Nobody seems to care the least about the improvement of the 
country, and at this time, after three hundred years of 
occupation, there has not been a mile of road made beyond the 
town, and there is not a solitary European resident anywhere in 
the interior. All the Government officials oppress and rob the 
natives as much as they can, and yet there is no care taken to 
render the town defensible should the Timorese attempt to 
attack it. So ignorant are the military officers, tliat having 
received a small mortar and some shells, no one could be found 
who knew how to use them ; and during an insurrection of the 
natives (while I was at Delli) the officer who expected to be sent 
against the insurgents was instantly taken ill! and they were 
allowed to get possession of an impoi-tant pass within tliree 
miles of the town, where they could defend themselves against 
ten times the force. The result was that no i)rovisions -were 
brought down from the hills ; a famine was imminent, and the 
Governor had to send off to beg for supplies from the Dutcli 
Goveimor of Amboyna. 

In its present state Timor is more trouble than profit to its 
Dutch and Portuguese rulers, and it will continue to be so 
unless a different system is pursued. A few good roads into 
the elevated districts of the interior; a conciliatory policy and 
strict justice towards the natives, and the introduction of a 
good system of cultivation as in Java and Northern Celebes, 
might yet make Timor a productive and valuable island. Eice 
grows well on the marshy flats which often fringe the coast, 
and maize tlirives in all the lowlands, and is the common food 
of the natives as it was when Dampier visited the island in 
1699 . The small quantity of coffee ^ now grown is of very 
superior quality, and it might be increased to any extent. 
Sheep thrive, and would always be^ valuable as fresh food for 
whalers and to supply the adjacent islands with mutton, if not 
for their wool; although it is probable that on the mountains 
this product might soon be obtained by judicious breeding. 
Horses thrive amazingly ; and enough wheat might be grown to 
supply the whole Archipelago if there were sufficient induce¬ 
ments to the natives to extend its cultivation, and good roads 
by which it could be cheaply transported to the coast. Under 
such a system the natives would soon perceive that European 
government was advantageous to them. They would begin to 
save money, and property being rendered secure they would 
rapidly acquire new wants and new tastes, and become large 
consumers of European goods. This would be a far surer 
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source of profit to their rulers than imposts and extortion, and 
■would he at the same time more likely to produce peace and 
obedience, than the mock-military rule wJiich has hitherto 
proved most ineffective. To inaugurate such a system would 
however re(iuire an immediate outlay of capital, whicli neither 
Dutch nor Portuguese seem inclined to make,—and a number 
of honest and energetic officials, whicli the latter nation at 
least seems unable to produce ; so that it is much to be feared 
that Timor will for many years to come remain in its present 
state of chronic insurrection and mis-government.’- 

Morality at Delli is at as low an ebb as in the far iid.erior of 
Brazil, and crimes are connived at which would entail infamy 
and criminal prosecution in Europe. Wliilo J was there it was 
generally asserted and believed in the place, that two officers 
had poisoned the husbands of women with -wdiom they were 
carrying on intrigues, and with whom they immediately co¬ 
habited on the death of their rivals. Yet iio one e\'er thought 
for a moment of showing disapprobation of the crime, or e\ eu 
of considering it a crime at all, the liusbands in question being 
low half-castes, wdio of course ought to make way for the 
pleasures of their superiors. 

Judging from what I saw myself and by the di'scrij^tions of 
Mr. Geach, the indigenous vegetation of Timor is poor and 
monotonous. The lower ranges of the hills are everywhere 
covered with scrubby Eucalypti, which only occasionally grow 
into lofty forest trees. Mingled with these in smaller quan¬ 
tities are acacias and the fragrant sandal-wood, wliile the 
higher mountains, which .rise to about six or seven thousand 
feet, are either covered with coarse grass or are altogether 
barren. In the lower grounds are a variety of weedy bushes, 
and. open waste places are covered everywhere with a nettle¬ 
like wild mint. Here^ is found the beautiful crown lily, 
Gloriosa superba, winding among the bushes, and displaying 
its raagiuficent blossoms in great profusion. A wild vine also 
occurs, bearing great irregular bunches of hairy gvax^es of a 
coarse but very luscious flavour. In some of the valleys where 
the vegetation is richer, thorny shrubs and climbers arc so 
abundant as to make the thickets quite impenetrable.'*^ 

The soil seems very jioor, consisting chiefly of decomposing 
clayey shales; and "the l^are earth and rock is almost cveiy- 
where visible. The drought of the hot season is so severe that 
most of tlie streams dry up in the plains before tliey reach the 
sea I everything becomes burnt up, and the leaves oi the larger 

1 When H. 0. Forties visited Delli in 1883, a slight iniiirovenieut luul taken place 
under a more energetic governor, 

^ Mr. H. O. Follies collecied plants assidno-usly for six months in the eastern portion 
of Timor, and obtained about 255 species of flowering plants, a ver.y small number for a 
tropical island. The total number of species known from the whole island is consider¬ 
ably less than a thousand, although it was visited by the celebrated Uobert Brown in 
1803, and later by numerous continental botanists and collectors, Forbes' 

Naturalist’s- Wavderinffs in the JSastern Archipelago, iip, 497-523.) 
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trees fall as completely as in onr -winter. On the mountains 
from two to four thousand feet elevation there is a much 
moister atinosphere, so that potatoes and other European 
products can be grown all tlie year round. Besides ponies, 
almost the only cxioorts of Timor are sandal-wood and bees’- 
wax. The sandal-wood (Santaluin sp.) is the produce of a 
small tree, which grows sparingly in the mountains of Timor 
and many of the other islands in the far East. The wood is of 
a hue yellow colour, and possesses a well-known delightful 
fragrance which is wonderfully permanent. It is brought 
down to Belli in small logs, and is chiefly exported to China, 
where it is largely used to burn in the temples, and in the 
houses of the wealthy. 

The bees’-wax is a still more important and valuable product, 
formed by the wild bees (Apis dorsata), which build huge 
honeycombs, suspended in the oj^en air from the under-side of 
the lofty branches of the highest trees. These are of a semi¬ 
circular form, and often three or four feet in diameter. I once 
saw the natives take a bees’ nest, and a very interesting sig]]t 
it was. In the valley where I used to collecc insects, I one day 
saw three or four Timorese men and boys under a high tree, 
and, looking up, saw on a very lofty horizontal branch three 
large bees’ combs. The tree was straight and smootli-barked 
and without a braiicli, till at seventy or eighty feet from the 
ground it gave out the limb which the bees had chosen for 
their home. As the meii were evidently looking after the bees, 
I waited to watch their operations. One of them first 
produced a long piece of wood apparently the stem of a small 
tree or creeper, which he had brought with him, and began 
splitting it through in several directions, which showed that it 
was very tough and stringy. He then wrapped it in palm- 
leaves, which were secured by twisting a slender creeper round 
them. He then fastened his cloth tightly round his loins, and 

E roducing another cloth wrapped it round his head, neck, and 
ody, and tied it firmly round his neck, leaving his face, arms, 
and legs completely bare. Slung to his girdle lie carried a long 
thin coil of cord ; and while he had ])een making these prepara¬ 
tions one of his companions had cut a strong creeper or bush- 
rope eight or ten yards long, to one end of which the wood- 
torch was fastened, and lighted at the bottom, emitting a 
steady stream of smoke. Just above the torch a chopping- 
knife was fastened by a short cord. 

The bee-hunter now took hold of the bush-rope just above 
the torcli and passed the other end round the trunk of the tree, 
holding one end in each hand. Jerking it up tlie tree a little 
above his head he set his foot against the trunk, and leaning 
back began walking up it. It was wonderful to see the skill 
with which he took advantage of the slightest irregularities of 
the bark or obliquity of the stem to aid his ascent, jerking the 
stiff creeper a few feet higher when he had found a firm hold 
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for Ills bare foot. It almost made me giddy to look at bim as 
he rapidly got up—thirty, forty, fifty feet above the ground ; 
and I kept wondering how he could possibly mount the next 
few feet of straight smooth trunk. Still, lioweyer, he kept on 
with as much coolness and apparent certainty as if he were going- 
up a ladder, till he got within ten or fifteen feet of the bees. 
Then he stopped a moment, and took care to swing the torch 
(which hung just at his feet) a little towards these dangerous 
insects, so as to send up the stream of smoke between liim and 
tliem. Still going on, in a minute more he brought liimsoU 
under the limb, and, in a maimer quite unintelligible to me, 
seeing that both hands were occupied in supporting himself 
by the creeper, managed to get upon it. 

"By this time the bees began to be alarmed, and formed a 
dense buzzing swarm just over him, but he brought the torch 
up closer to him, and coolly brushed away those that settled on 
Ids arms or legs. Then stretching himself along the limb, lie 
crept towards the nearest comb and swung thetorch just under 
it. The moment the smoke touched it, its colour changed in a 
most curious manner from black to white, the myriads of be(3S 
that had covered it flying off and forming a dense cloud above 
and around. The man then lay at full length along the limb, 
and brushed of the remaining bees with his hand, and tlieii 
drawing his knife cut off the comb at one slice close to the tree, 
and attaching the thin cord to it, let it down to Ids companions 
below. He was all this time enveloped in a crowd of angry 
bees, and how lie bore their stings so coolly, and went on with 
his work at that giddy height so deliberately, was more tlian I 
could understand. The bees were evidently not stupefied by 
the smoke or driven away far by it, and it was impossible that 
the small stream from the torch could protect Ids whole body 
when at work. There were three other combs on the same tree, 
and all were successively taken, and furnished the whole ]party 
with a luscious feast of honey and young bees, as well as a 
valuable lot of wax. 

After two of the combs had been let down, the bees became 
rather numerous below, flying about wildly and stinging 
viciously. Several got about me, and I was soon stuxag, and 
had to rim away, beating them off with my net and capturing 
them for specimens. Several of them followed me for at least 
half a mile, getting into my hair and persecuting me most 
pertinaciously, so that I was more astonislied than ever at the 
irainunity of the natives. I am inclined to think that slow and 
deliberate motion, and no attempt at escape, are perhaps tlie 
best safeguards, A bee settling on a passive native ixrobably 
behaves as it would on a tree or other inaidmate sulxstance, 
which it does not attempt to sting. Still they must often 
pffer, but they are used to tlie pain and learn to bear it 
impassively, as without doing so no man could be a bee-hunter, 
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CPIAPTER XIY. 

THE NATHEAL TIISTOEY OF THE TIMOR GROUP. 

If we look at a map of tbo Archipelago, nothing seems more 
•anlikely than that the closely connected chain of islands from 
Java to Timor should differ materially in their natural produc¬ 
tions. There are, it is true, certain differences of climate and 
of physical geography, but these do not correspond with the 
division the naturalist is obliged to make. Between the two 
ends of the chain there is a great contrast of climate, the west 
being exceedingly moist and having only a short and irregular 
dry season, the east being as dry and parched up, and having 
but a short wet season. This change, however, occurs about 
the middle of Java, the eastern portion of that island having as 
strongly marked seasons as Lombock and Timor. There is also 
a ditierence in physical geography; but this occui's at the 
eastern termination of the chain, where the volcanoes which are 
the marked feature of Java, Bali, Lombock, Sumbawa, and 
Floi^es, turn northwards through Gunong Api to Banda, leaving 
Timor with only one volcanic peak near its centre ; while the 
main portion of the island consists of old sedimentary rocks. 
Neither of these physical differences corresponds with the re¬ 
markable change in natural productions which occurs at the 
Straits of Lombock, separating the island of that name from 
Bali; and which is at once so large in amount and of so funda¬ 
mental a character, as to form an important feature in the 
zoological geography of our globe. 

The Dutch naturalist Zollinger, who resided a long time in 
the island of Bali, informs us that its productions completely 
assimilate with those of Java, and that he is not aware of a 
single animal found in it which does not inhabit the larger 
island. During the few days which I stayed on the north coast 
of Bali on my way to Lombock, I saw several birds highly 
characteristic of Javan ornithology. Among these were the 
yellow-headed weaver (Ploceus hypoxanthus), the black grass¬ 
hopper thrush (Copsychus amoenus), the rosybarbet (Megala?ma 
rosea), the Malay oriole (Oriolus horsheldi), the Java ground 
starling (Sturnopastor jalla), and the Javanese three-toed wood- 
IDeckei* (Chrysonotus tiga). On crossing over to^ Lombock, 
separated from Bali by a strait less than twenty miles wide, I 
naturally expected to meet with some of these birds again ; but 
during a stay there of three months I never saw one of them, 
but found a totally different set of siDecies, most of which were 
utterly unknown not only in Java, hut also in Borneo, Sumatra, 
and Malacca. For example, among the commonest birds in 
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Lombock were white cockatoos and three species of Melipha- 
gidsd or honey-suckers, belonging to family groups which are 
entirely absent from the western or Inclo-Malayan region of 
the Archipelago. On passing to Flores and Timor the distinct¬ 
ness from the Javanese productions inci’eases, and we line! that 
these islands form a natural group, whose birds are related to 
tliose of Java and Australia, but are quite distinct from either. 
Besides my own collections in Lombock and Timor, my assistant 
Mr. Allen made' a good collectioii in Flores ; and these, with a 
few species obtained by the Dutch naturalists, enable us to 
form a very good idea of the natural history of this group of 
islands, and to derive therefrom some very interesting results. 

The number of birds known from these islands up to this 
date, is,—63 from Lombock, 86 from Floi-es, and 118 from Timor; 
and from the whole group 188 speciesJ With the exception of 
two or three species which appear to have been derived from 
the Moluccas, ail these birds can be traced, either directly or by 
close allies, to Java on the one side or to Australia on the other ; 
although no less than 82 of them arc found nowlierc out of this 
small group of islands. There is not, however, a single genus 
peculiar to the group, or even one which is largely represented 
in it hy peculiar species ; and this is a fact which indicates that 
the fauna is strictly derivative, and that its origin does not go 
back beyond one of the most recent geological epochs. Of 
course there are a large number of species (such as most of the 
waders, many of the raptorial birds, some of the kingfishers, 
swallows, and a few others), which range so widely over a large 
part of the Archipelago, that it is impossible to trace them as 
liavmg come from any one part rather than froni another. 
There are fifty-seven such species in my list, and besides these 
there are thirty-five more which, though peculiar to the Timor 
group, are yet allied to wide-ranging forms. Deducting iliesc 
ninety-two species, we have nearly a hundred birds left whose 
relations with those of other countries we will now consider. 

If we first take those species which, as far as we yet knov/, 
are absolutely confined to each island, wo find, in— 

Lomtoek 4 , belonging to 2 genera, of wliioh 1 in Ansiraliaii, 1 Indian. 

Mores .12 ,, 7 ,, 5 aro ,, 2 ,, 

Timor .42 .20 „ 16 ' 4 ,, 

The actual number, of peculiar species in each island T do not 
suppose to be at all accurately determined, .since the 'rapidly 
increasing numbers evidently depend upon tlio more extensive 
collections made in Timor than in Flores, and in Flores than in 
Lombock ; but what we can depend more upon, .and what is of 
more especial interest, is the greatly increased proportion of 
Australian forins and, decreased proportion of Indian forms, as 

1 "Pour or five new sp6e5es Imve-been since arldeil from tlm island of SuiuMwa. (Sec 
Opilleraard’s Cruise ofJke Marchesa, Vol..!!,, p. 304.) 
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we go from west to east. _We shall show this in a yet more 
striking manner by counting the number of species identical 
with those of Java and Australia respectively in each island, 
thus: 

In Lombock. In Flores. In Timor. 

Javan birds .... 33 23 11 

Australian birds . , 4 5 10 

Here we see plainly the course of the migration which has been 
going on for hundreds or thousands of years, and is still going 
on at the present day. Birds entering from Java are most 
numerous in the island nearest Java ; each strait of the sea to 
be crossed to reach another island offers an obstacle, and thus 
a smaller number get over to^ the next island.^ It will be ob¬ 
served that the number of birds that appear to have entered 
from Australia is much less than those which have come from 
Java ; and we may at first sight suppose that this is due to the 
wide sea that sejDarates Australia from Timor. But this would 
be a hasty and, as we^ sliall soon see, an unwarranted supposi¬ 
tion. Besides these birds identical with species inhabiting Java 
and Australia, there are a considerable number of others very 
closely allied to species peculiar to those countries, and we must 
take these also into account before we form any conclusion on 
the matter. It will be as well to combine these "witli the former 
table thus: 


III Lombock. 

In Flores. 

In Timor. 

Javan birds.. . . . . 

, . 33 

23 

11 

Closely allied to Javan birds . , 

, . 1 

5 

6 

Total. 

. . 34 

28 

17 

Australian birds .. 

. . 4 

5 

10 

Closely allied to Australian bii'ds 

. 3 

9 

26 

Total. 

. . 7 

14 

36 


We now see that the total number of birds which seem to 
have been derived from Java and Australia is very nearly 
equal, but there is this remarkable difference between the two 
series: that whereas the largei; proportion by far of tlie Java 
set are identical with those still inhabiting that country, an 
almost equally large proportion of the Australian set are 
distinct, though often very closely allied species.^ It is to 
be observed also, that these representative or allied species 
diminish in number as they recede from Australia, while they 
increase in number as they recede from Java. There are two 
reasons for this, one being that the islands decrease rapidly in 

1 The names of all the birds inhabiting thebe islands are to be found in the “ Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Zloologioal Society of Ijoudon ” for the year i§63, 
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size from Timor to Lonibock, and can therefore support a de¬ 
creasing niimber of species; the other and the more important 
is, that the distance of Australia from Timor cuts off the supply 
of fresh immigrants, and has thus allowed variation to have 
full play; while the vicinity of Lomhock to Bali and Java has 
allowed a continual influx of fresh individuals which, by 
crossing with the earlier immigrants, has checked variation. 

To simplify our view of the derivative origin of the birds of 
these islands^ let us treat them as a whole, and thus pcrliaps 
1 ender more intelligible their respective relations to ,iava and 
Australia. 

The Timor group of islands contains :— 


Javan birds ..3d 

Closely allied species . . . 11 

Derived from Java ... 47 


Australian birds . . . . 13 
Olovscly allied species ... 35 

Derived from Australia . , ds 


We have here a wonderful agreejnent in the number of birds 
belonging to Australian and Javanese groups, but they are 
divided in exactly a reverse manner, three-fourths of the Javan 
birds being identical species and one-fourth representatives 
while only one-fourtli of the Australian forms are identical and 
tliree-fourths representatives. This is the most important fact 
which we can elicit from a study of the birds of tlieso islands 
since it gives us a very complete clue to much of their past 
history.^ 

Change of species is a slow process. On tliat we arc all 
agreed, though we may differ about how it has taken place. 
The fact that the Australian species in tlieso islands have 
mostly changed, while the Javan species have almost all ro- 
mained unchiinged, would therefore indicate that tho district 
was first peopled from Australia. But, for this to have been 
tile case, the physical conditions must have been very different 
rrom what they are now. Nearly three hundred miles of open 
sea now separate Australia from Timor, which island is con¬ 
nected with Java by a chain of broken land divided by straits 
which are nowhere more than about twenty miles wide. 
Evidently there are now great facilities for the natural produc¬ 
tions of Java to spread over and occupy the whole of these 
island^ while those of Australia would hncl very groat clilli- 
culty in gettmg across. To account for the present state of 
thinp, we should naturally suppose that Australia was once 
“IV ii“,° ■with Timor than it is at present; 

and that this was the case is rendered highly probable by the 
tact of a submarine bank extending along all the north and 

1 Tlie new species of Tjirds discovered in ilie crow since n. .... w 

-A! .. 
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west coast of Australia, and at one place approaching within 
twenty miles of the coast of Timor. This indicates a recent 
subsidence of North Australia, which probably once extended 
as far as the edge of this bank, between which and Timor there 
is an uiifathomed depth of ocean. 

I do not think that Timor was ever actually connected with 
Australia, because such a large number of very abundant and 
characteristic groups of Australian birds are quite absent, and 
not a single Australian mammal has entered Timor ; which 
would ceitainly not have been the case liad the lands been 
actually united. Such groups as the bower birds (Ptilono- 
rhynclius), tlie black and red cockatoos (Calyj}torhyncjhus)j the 
blue wrens (Malurus), the crowslirikes (Cracticus), the Australian 
shrikes (Falcunculus and Colluricincla), and many others, which 
abound all over Australia, would certainly have spread into 
Timor if it had been united to that country, or even if for <any 
long time it had approached nearer to it than twenty miles. 
Neither do any of the most characteristic groups of Australian 
insects occur in Timor ; so that everything combines to indicate 
that a strait of the sea has always separated it from Australia, 
but that at one period this strait was reduced to a width of 
about twenty miles. 

But at the time -when this narrowing of the sea took j)lace in 
one direction, there must have been a greater separation at the 
other end of the chain, or we should find more equality in the 
numbers of identical and representative species derived from 
each extremity. It is true that the widening of the strait at the 
Australian end by subsidence, would, by putting a stop to im¬ 
migration and inter-crossing of individuals from the mother 
country, have allowed full scope to the causes which have led to 
the modification of the species ; while^ the continued stream of 
immigrants from Java, would by continual intercrossing, check 
such modification. This view will not, however, explain all the 
facts; for the character of the fauna of the Timorese group is 
indicated as well by the forms which are absent from it as by 
those which it contains, and is by this kind of evidence shown 
to be much more Australian than Indian. No less than twenty- 
nine genera, all more or less abundant in Java, and most of 
which range over a wide area, are altogether absent; while of 
the equally diffused Australian genera only about fourteen are 
wanting. TJiis would clearly indicate that there has been, till 
recently, a wide separation from Java ; and the fact that the 
islands of Bali and Lombock are small, and are almost wholly 
volcanic, and contain a smaller number of modified forms than 
the other islands, would point them out as of comiDaratively 
recent origin. A wide arm of the sea probably occupied their 
place at the time when Timor was in the closest proxiruity to 
Australia ; and as the subterranean fires were slowly piling up 
the now fertile islands of Bali and Lombock, the northern shores 
pf Australia would be sinking beneath, tbe ocean. Some such 
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changes as have been here indicated, enable ns to understand 
how it happens, that though the birds of this group are on the 
whole almost as much Indian as Australian, yet tlie species 
which are peculiar to the group are mostly Australian in 
character ; and also why such a large number of cominou Indian 
forms which extend through Java to Bali, should not have 
transmitted a single representative to the islands further oast. 

The Mammalia of Timor as well as those of the otlier islands 
of the group are exceedingly scanty, with the exception of bats. 
These last are tolerably abundant, and no doubt many more 
remain to be discovered. Out of fifteen species known from 
Timor, nine are found also in Java,^ or tlie islands west of it; 
three are Moluccan species, most of which are also found in 
Australia, and the rest are peculiar to Timor. 

The land mammals are only six in number, as follows : 1. Tlic 
common monkey, Macacus cynomolgus, which is found in all the 
Indo-Malayan islands, and has spread from Java througli Bali 
and Lombock to Timor. This species is very frequent on the 
banks of rivers, and may have been conveyed from island to 
island on trees carried down by floods. 2. Paracloxurus fas- 
ciatus; a civet cat, very common over a large part of the 
Archipelago. 3. Cervus tiinoriensis ; a deer, closely allied to tlie 
Javan and Moluccan species, if distinct. 4. A wild jiig, Sus 
iimoriensis ; perhaps the same as some of the Moluccan species. 
5. A shrew mouse, Sorex tenuis; supposed to be peculiar to 
Timor. 6. An Eastern opossum, Cuscus orientalis; found also 
in the Moluccas, if not a distinct species. 

The fact that not one of these species is Australian, or nearly 
allied to any Australiaii form, is strongly corroboi-ative of the 
opinion that Timor has never formed a part of that country j as 
in that case some kangaroo or other marsupial animal would 
almost certainly be found there. It is no doubt very diflicnlt 
to account for the presence of some of the few mammals tluit 
do exist in Timor, especially the deer. We must consider, 
however, that during tliousands, and perhaps lunidreds of 
thousands of years, these islands and the seas between tliem 
have been subjected to volcanic action. The land has been 
raised and has sunk again; the straits have l^een narrowed or 
widened; many of the islands may have been joined and dis¬ 
severed again; violent floods have again and again devastated 
the mountains and plains, carrying out to sea hundreds of forest 
trees, as has often happened during volcanic eruptions in Java ; 
and it does not seem improbable that once in a thousand, or ten 
thousand years, there should have occurred such a favourable 
combination of circumstances as would lead to the migration of 
two or three land animals from one island to another. Tliis is 
all that we need ask to account for the very scanty and frag- 
inrulary gi-mip of Mammalia which now inhabit the largo island 
of Timcn-. The, deer may very probably liaVe been introduced 
by man, for the Malays often keep tame fawns ; and it may not 
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require ii thousand, or even live hundred years, to establish new 
cliaracters in an animal i*einoved to a country so different in 
climate and vegetation as is Timor from llie Moluccas. I have 
not mentioned horses, which are often thought to be wild in 
Timor, because there are no grounds whatever for such a belief. 
The Timor ponies have every one an owner, and are quite as 
much domesticated animals as the cattle on a South American 
liacienda. 

I have dwelt at some lengtli on the origin of the Timorese 
fauna, because it appears to me a most interesting and in¬ 
structive problem. It is very seldom that we can trace the 
animals of a district so clearly as we can in this case, to two 
definite sources; and still more rarely that they furnish such 
decisive evidence, of the time, and the manner, and the propor¬ 
tions of their introduction. We have here a group of Oceanic 
Islands in niiniature—islands which have never formed part of 
the adjacent lands, although so closely approaching them ; and 
their j)reductions have the characteristics of true Oceanic Islands 
slightly modified. These characteristics are, the absence of all 
Mammalia excei)t bats, and the occurrence of peculiar species of 
birds, insects, and land shells, whicli, though found nowliere else, 
are plainly related to those of the nearest land. Thus, we have 
an entire absence of Australian mammals, and the presence of 
only a few stragglers from the west, whicli can be accounted for 
in the manner already indicated. Bats are tolerably abundant. 
Birds have many peculiar si^ecies, with a decided relationship to 
those of the two nearest masses of land. The insects have similar 
relations with the birds. As an example, four species of the 
Papilionidie are peculiar to Timor, three others are also found in 
Java, and one in Australia. Of the four peculiar species two 
are decided modifications of Javanese forms, while the others 
seem allied to tho.se of the Moluccas and Celebes. The very few 
land shells known are all, curiously enough, allied to or identical 
Avitli Moluccaii or Celebes forms. The Pieridfe (white and yellow 
butterflies) which wander more, and from frequenting open 
grounds are more liable to be blown out to sea, seem about 
equally related to those of Java, Australia, and the Moluccca.s. 

It has been objected to Mr. Darwin’s theory,—of Oceanic 
Islands having never been connected with the mainland,—that 
this would imply that their animal population was a matter of 
cliance ; it has been termed the '‘^flotsam jetsam theory,” and 
it has been maintained that nature does not woi'k by the “ chapter 
of accidents.” But in the case which I have here described, we 
have the most positive evidence that such has been the mode of 
peopling the islands. Their productions are of that miscellaneous 
character which we should exxject from such an origin ; and to 
suppose that they have been portions of Australia or of Java 
will introduce perfectly gratuitous difficulties,^ and render it 
quite impossible to explain those curious relations wliich the 
best known group of animals (the birds) have been shown to 

M 
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exhibit. On the other hand, tlie depth of the sun’oundiiig seas, 
the form of the submerged banks, and tlie volcanic character of 
most of the islands, all point to an independent origin. 

Before concluding, I must make one remark to avoid mis- 
apprehension. Wlien I say that Timor has never formed part 
of Australia, I refer only to recent geological epochs. Tn 
Secondary or even Eocene or Miocene times, Timor and Australia 
may have been connected ; but if so, all record of such a union 
has been lost by subsequent submergence ; and in accounting 
for tlie present lanchinhabitants of any country we have only to 
consider these clianges which have occurred since its last ele¬ 
vation above the waters. Since such last elevation, I feel 
confident that Timor has not formed part of Australia. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CELEBES. 

(MACASSAIl. SEPTEMBEIi TO XOVEMBEB, 185(3.) 

I LEFT Lombock on the 30th of August, and reached Macassar 
ill three days. It was with groat satisfaction that I stepped on 
a shore winch I had been vainly trying to reach since February, 
and where I expected to meet with so much that was new and 
interesting. 

The coast of this j^art of Celebes is low and fiat, lined witli 
trees and villages so as to conceal the interior, except at occa¬ 
sional openings which show a wide extent of bai’e and marshy 
rice-fields. A few hills, of no great height, were visible in the 
liackground; but owing to the perpetual haze over the hind at 
this time of the year, I could nowliere discern tlie liigh central 
range of the peninsula, or tlie celebrated peak of Bontyiie at its 
southern extremity. In the roadstead of Mficassar there was a 
fine 42-gim frigate, the guardsliip of the place, as well as a 
small war steamer and three or four little cutters used for 
cruising after the pirates which infest these seas. There were 
also a few square-rigged trading-vessels, and twenty or tliirty 
native praus of various sizes. I brought letters of introduction 
to a Dutch gentleman, Mi*. Mesman, and also to a Danish sliop- 
keeper, \vho could both speak English, and who promised to 
assist me in finding a place to stay at, suitable for my pursuits. 
In the meantime, I went to a kind of club-house, in default of 
any hotel in the place. 

Macassar was the first Dutch town I had visited, and T found 
it prettier and cleaner than any I had yet seen in the East. 
The Dutch have some admirable local regulations. All Euro¬ 
pean houses must be kept well whitewashed, and cwory person 
must, at four in the afternoon, water the road in front of his 
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house. The streets are kept clear of refuse, and covered drains 
carry away all impurities into large open sewer.s, into which 
the tide is admitted at high-water and allowed to How out wlicii 
it has ebbed, carrying all the sewage witli it into the sea. The 
town consists chiefly of one long narrow street, along the sea¬ 
side, devoted to business, and piincipally occupied by the 
Dutch and Chinese niercliants’ ofiices and warehouses, and the* 
native shops orbazaars.^ This extends noi’thwards for nioretlifin 
a mile, gradually merging into native liouses, often of a most 
miserable descrii)tion, but made to have a neat api^earance by 
being all built up exactly to tlie straight line of the street, and 
being generally backed by fruit trees. This street is usually 
thronged with a native population of Bugis and jMacassar men, 
who wear cotton trousers about twelve inches long, covering 
only from the hip to half-way down tlie thigh, and the universal 
Malay sarong, of gay checked colours, worn round the waist or 
across the shoulders in a variety of waj^s. Parallel to tliis street 
run two short ones, wliich form tlie old Dutch town, and are 
enclosed by gates. These consist of private houses, and at their 
southern end is the fort, the church, and a road at riglit angles 
to the beach, containing the houses of the Governor and of the 
principal officials. Beyond the fort again, along the beach, is 
another long street of native huts and many country hou.ses of 
the tradesmen and mercliants. All around extend the flat rice- 
tields, now bare and dry and forbidding, covered with diistv 
stubble and weeds. A few months back these were a mass of 
verdure, and their barren appearance at this season oflbred a 
striking contrast to the perpetual crops on the same kind of 
country in Lombock and Bali, wliere the seasons are exactly 
similar, but where an elaborate system of irrigation produces 
the effect of a perpetual spring. 

Tlie day after my arrival I paid a visit of ceremony to tie* 
Governor, accompanied by my friend the Danish merchant, 
who spoke excellent English. His Excellency was very politic, 
and offered me every facility for travelling about the country 
and prosecuting my researches in natural history. We con¬ 
versed in French, which all Dutch officials speak very well. 

Finding it very inconvenient and expensive to stay in the 
town, I removed at the end of a week to a little bamboo house, 
kindly offered me by Mv, Llesman. It was situated about two 
miles away, on a small coffee-plantation and farm, and about a 
mile beyond Mr. M.’s own country house. It consisted of two 
rooms raised about seven feet above the ground, tlie lower part 
being partly oi^en (and serving excf3llently to skin birds in) and 
pai'tly used as a granary for rice. There was a kitclien and 
other outhouses, and several cottages near were occupied by 
men in Mr. M.’s employ. 

After being settled a few days in my new house, I found that 
no collections could be made without going much further into 
the country. The rice-flelds for some miles round resembled 

M 2 
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English stubbles late in autumn, and WQVO almost as uiipi-odiic- 
tive of bird or insect life. There were several native villages 
scattered about, so embosomed in fruit trees that at a distance 
tliey looked like clumps or patches of forest. These wore my 
only collecting places, but they produced a very limited number 
of species, and wore soon exhausted, before I could move to 
any more promising district it was necessary to obtain per¬ 
mission from tlieliajali of Ooa, whoso territoi’ies approach to 
withhi two miles of the town of Macassar. I therefore pre¬ 
sented myself at the Governor’s office and reg[uestGd a ]ett(‘V to 
tliG Ixajah, to claim his protection, and permission to travel iu 
his territories whenever I might wish to do so. Tliis was im¬ 
mediately granted, and a special messenger was sent with me 
to carry the letter. 

My friend Mr. Mesman kindly lent ino a horse, and {iccom- 
panied me on my visit to the llajah, with whom ho was groat 
friends. We found liis Majesty seated out of doors, watching 
the erection of a new liouse. He was na-ked from the waist up, 
wearing only the usual short trousers and sai’ong. Two chairs 
were brought out for us, hut all the cliiefs and other natives 
were seated on the ground. The messenger, squatting down at 
the EajalVs feet, produced the letter, wliicli was sewn up in a 
covering of yellow silk. It was handed to omi of tli<'. cliud’ 
officers, who rip 2 )ecl it open and returned it to the Jlajab, who 
read it, and then showed it to Mr. M., who both speaks and 
reads the Macassar language fluently, and who explaiiu^d fully 
what I required. Permission was immediately granted me to 
go where I liked in the territories of Goa, but the Uajah desired, 
that should I wish to stay any time at a place I would first giv(i 
him notice, in order that he might send some one to see that no 
injury was done me. 8omo wine WJis then brought us, and 
afterwards some detestable coffee and wrote]led swcK'tmcats, for 
it is a fact that I have never tasted good coffee where', people 
grow it themselves. 

Although this was the height of the dry season, ami tluwo was 
a fine wind all day, it was by no means a healthy tinu'. of year. 
My boy Ali had hardly been a day on shore when he was 
attacked by fever, which put me to great inconvenience, as at 
the house where i was staying nothing could bo obtained but 
at meal-times. After having cured Ali, and witli mueh diflicdty 
got another servant to cook for me, I was no sooner settled at 
my country abode than the latter was attacked with the sanui 
disease; and, having a wife in the town, left me. Hardly was 
he gone than I fell ill myself, with strong iufcermitt( 3 id/fever 
every other day. In about a week I got over it, by a lil)(ii*al 
use of cxninine, when scarcely was 1 on my logs than Alibt^camo 
worse than ever. His fever attacked him daily, but early in 
the morning he was pretty well, and then managed to cook me 
eiiougli for the day. In a week F cured him and also .succc^oflof] 
m getting another boy who could cook and slioot,, and had no 
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objection to go into the interior. His name was Baclerooii, an».i 
as he was uninariied and liad l^een used to a roving life, having 
])een several voyages to Horth Australia to catch treimng or 
“■beche de meiy’ I was in hopes of being able to keep him. I 
also got hold or a little impudent rascal of twelve or fourteen, 
who could speak some Malay, to carry my gun or insect-iujt and 
make himself gperally useful. Ali liad by this time become 
a pretty good bird-skinner, so that I was fairly supplied with 
servants, 

I made many excursions into the country, in search of a good 
station for collecting birds and insects. Some of the villages a 
few miles inland are scattered about in woody ground which 
has once been virgin forest, but of which the constituent tree.s 
liave been for the most part replaced by fruit trees, and particu¬ 
larly by the large palm, Arenga saccharifera, from which wine 
and sugar are made, and whicli also i^roduces a coarse black 
fibre used for cordage. That necessary of life, the bamboo, has 
also been abundantly iplanted. In sudi places I found a good 
many birds, among which were the fine cream-coloured pigeon, 
Oarpophaga luctuosa, and the rare blue-headed roller, Coracias 
temmincki, which has a most discordant voice, and generally 
goes in pairs, fiying from tree to tree, and exhibiting while at 
rest that all-in-a-lieap appearance and jerking motion of the 
head and tail which are so characteristic of the great Fissiros- 
tral grouj) to which it belongs. From this habit alone, the 
kingfishers, bee-eaters, rollers, trogons, and Soutli American 
puff-birds, might be grouped together by a person who had 
observed them in a state of nature, but who had never had an 
opportunity of examining their form and structure in detail. 
Thousands of crows, rather smaller than our rook, keep up a 
constant cawing in these plantations ; the curious wood-swallows 
(Artami), which closely resemble swallows in their habits and 
flight but differ much in form and structure, twitter from the 
tree-tops ; while a lyre-tailed drongo-shrike, with brilliant 
black plumage and milk-white eyes, continually deceives the 
naturalist by the variety of its unmelodious nbtes. 

' In the more shady parts butterflies were tolerably abundant; 
the most common being species of Euplsea and lianais, whicli 
frequent gardens and shrubberies, and owing to their weak 
flight are easily captured. A beautiful pale blue and black 
butterfly, which flutters along near the ground among the 
thickets, and settles occasionally upon flowers, was one of the 
most striking ; and scarcely less so, was one with a rich orange 
band on a blackish ground: these both belong to the Pieridee, 
the group that contains our common white butterflies, although 
differing so much from them in appearance. Both were quite 
new to European naturalists.^ Now and then I extended my 
walks some miles further, to the only patch of true forest I 


1 Tlie former lias been named Eronia tritiea ,* the latter Tachyris ithome. 
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could find, accompanied by ray two boys wbtli guns and insect- 
net. We used to start early, taking our breakfast with us, and 
eating it wliercver we could find shade and water. At such 
tiines^ray Macassar boys would put a minute fragment of rice 
and meat or fish on a leaf, and lay it on a stone or stump as an 
oliering to the deity of the spot; for though nominal Mahometans 
the Alacassar people retain many pagan superstitions, and are 
but lax: in their religious observances. Pork, it is true, they 
liold in abhorrence, but will not refuse wine Avhen offered them, 
and consume immense quantities of ‘‘ sagueir,’’ or palm-wine, 
which is about as intoxicating as ordinary beer or cider. When 
■well made it is a very refresliing drink, and wo often took a 
draught at some of the little sheds dignified by tlio name of 
bazaars, which are scattered about the country wherever there 
is any traffic. 

One day Mr. Mesraan told me of a larger piece of forest 
where he sometimes went to shoot deer, but he assured me it 
was much further off, and that there were no birds. Jiowover, 
I resolved to explore it, and the next morning at five o’clock we 
started, carrying our breakfast and some other provisions with 
ns, and intending to stay the night at a house on tlio borders of 
tlie wood. To my surprise two hours’ hard walking brouglit us 
to this house, where we obtained permission to pass the night. 
We then walked on, Ali and Baderoon with a gun each, Baso 
carrying our provisions and my insect-box, while I took only iny 
net and collecting-bottle and determined to devote myself 
wholly to the insects. Scarcely' had I entered tlie forest 
when I found some beautiful little green and gold speckled 
weevils allied to the genus Pachyrhynchus, a group whick is 
almost confined to the Philippine Islands, and is quite unknown 
in Borneo, Java, or Malacca. The road was shady and appareii tly 
much trodden by horses and cattle, and I quickly olitaiiied some 
butterflies I had not before met with. Soon a couple of re]3orts 
were heard, and coming up to my boys I found they had 
shot two specimens of one of the finest of known cuckoos, 
Phoenicophaus callirhynchus, Tliis bird derives its name from 
its large bill being coloured of a brilliant yellow, red, and l)lack, 
in about equal proportions. The tail is exceedingly long, and 
of a fine metallic purple, while the plumage of tlie body is light 
coffee brown. It is one of the characteristic birds of the island 
of Celebes, to which it is confined. 

After sauntering along for a couple of hours we i^eached a 
small river, so deep that horses could only cross it by swimming, 
so we had to turn back ; but as we were getting hungi’y, and tin? 
water of the almost stagnant luver was too muddy to drink, we 
went towards a house a few liimdred yards off. In the plan¬ 
tation we saw a small raised hut, wliich we thouglit would do 
well for us to breakfast in, so I entered, and found inside a 
young woman with an infant. She handed me a jug of water, 
but looked very much frightened. However, I sat down on tlie 
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door-stepj and asked for the provisions. In handing them up, 
Baderoon saw the infant, and started back as if he liad seen a 
serpent. It then immediately struck me that tliis was a hut in 
whicli, as among the Dyaks of Borneo and many other savage 
tribes, the women are secluded for some time after the birth of 
their child, and tliat we did very wrong to enter it; so we 
walked off and asked permission to eat our breakfast in the 
family mansion close at hand, which was of course granted. 
While I ate, three men, two women, and four children watched 
every motion, and never took eyes off me till I liad finished. 

On our way back in the heat of the day I had the good fortune 
to capture three specimens of a fine Ornithoptera, the largest, 
tlie most perfect, and the most beautiful of butterflies. I 
trembled with excitement as I took the first out of my net and 
found it to be in perfect condition. The ground colour of this 
superb insect was a rich shining bronzy black, the lower wings 
delicately grained with white, and bordered by a row of large 
sjDots of the most brilliant and satiny yellow. Tlie body was 
marked with shaded spots of white, yellow, and fiery orange, 
while the head and thorax were intense black. On the under¬ 
side the lower wings were satiny white, with the marginal spots 
half black and half yellow. I gazed upon my jjidze with ex¬ 
treme interest, as I at first thought it was quite a new species. 
It proved however to be a variety of Ornithoptera remus, one 
of the rarest and most remarkable species of tliis highly 
esteemed group. I also obtained several other new and pretty 
butterflies. When we arrived at our lodging-house, being 
particularly anxious about my insect treasures, I suspended the 
box from a bamboo on which I could detect no sign of ants, and 
then began skinning some of my birds. During iny work I 
often glanced at my precious box to see that no intruders had 
arrived, till after a longer spell of work than usual I looked 
again, and saw to my horror that a column of small red ants 
were descending the string and entering the box. They were 
already busy at work at the bodies of my ti'easures, and another 
half-honr would have seen my whole day’s collection destroyed. 
As it was, I had to take every insect out, clean them thoroughly 
as well as the box, and then seek for a place of safety for tlieni. 
As the only effectual one I begged a plate and a basin from my 
liost, filled the former with water, and standing the latter in it 
placed my box on the top, and then felt secure for the niglit; 
a few inches of clean water or oil being the only barrier these 
terrible pests are not able to pass. 

On returnnig home to Mamajam (as my house was called) I 
had a slight return of intermittent fever, which kept me some 
days indoors. As soon as I was well, I again went to Goa, 
accompanied by Mr. Mesman, to beg the Eajah’s assistance in 
getting a small house built for me near the forest.^ We found 
liim at a cock-fight in a slied near liis palace, which however 
he immediately left to receive us, and walked with us up an 
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inclined plane of boards which seiwes for stairs to his house. 
This w-as large, well built, and lofty, with bamboo floor and 
glass windows. The greater part of it seemed to be one large 
hall divided by the supporting posts. Near a window sat the 
Queen squatting on a rough wooden arm-cliair, chewing the 
everlasting sirih and betehnut, wliile a brass spittoon by her 
side and a siriinbox in front were ready to administer to her 
wants. The Eajah seated himself opj^osite to lie,r in a similar 
chair, and a similar spittoon and sirih-box were held by a little 
boy squatting at his side. Two other chairs were brought for 
us, Beveral young women, some the Ilajah’s daughters, others 
slaves, were standing about; a few were working at frames 
making sarongs, but most of them were idle. 

And here I might (if I followed the example of most 
travellers) launch out into a glowing description of the charms 
of these damsels, the elegant costumes they wore, and the gold 
and silver ornaTnents with which they were adorned. The 
jacket or body of purple gauze would figure well in such a 
description, allowing the heaving bosom to be seen beneatli it, 
while “sparkling eyes,” and ‘‘jetty tresses,’’ and “tiny feet” 
might be thrown in profusely. But, alas ! regard for truth \yill 
not permit me to exjDatiate too admiringly on such topics, 
determined as I am to give as far as I can a true picture of tlie 
people and places I visit. The princesses were, it is true, sulli- 
ciently good-looking, yet neither their persons nor their 
garments had that appearance of freshnesvs and cleanliness 
without which no other charms can be contemplated with 
pleasure. Everything had a clingy and faded appearance, very 
disagreeable and unroyal to a European eye. The only thing 
that^ excited some degree of admiration was the quiet and 
dignified manner of the Rajah, and the great respect always 
jDaid to him. None can stand erect in his presence, and when 
he sits on a chair, all present (Europeans of course excepted) 
squat upon the ground. The highest seat is literally, with these 
IDeople, the place of honour and the sign of rank. Bo unbending- 
are the rules in this i-espect, that'when an English carriage 
which the Rajah of Lombock liad sent for arrived, it was found 
impossible to use it because the driver’s seat was the highest, 
and it had to be kept as a show in its coach-house. On being- 
told the object of my visit, the Rajah at once said that be would 
order a house to be emptied for me, which would be much better 
than building one, as that would take a good deal of time. Bad 
coffee and sweetmeats were given us as before. 

T\yo clays afterwards I called on the Raj all, to ask him to send 
a guide with me to show me the house I was to occupy. He 
immediately ordered a man to be sent for, gave him instructions, 
andm a lew minutes we were on our way. My conductor coulcl 
speak no Malay, so we walked on in silence for an hour, wlicn 
we turned into a pretty good house and I was asked to sit down, 
the head man of the district lived here, and in about lialf an 
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hour we started again, and another hour’s walk brought us to 
the village where I was to be lodged. We went to the residence 
of tlie village chief, wlio conversed with niy conductor for some 
time. Getting tired, I asked to be shown the house that was 
prepared for me, but the only reply^ I could get was, “ Wait a 
little,” and the parties went on talldng as before. So I told tllein 
I could not wait, as I wanted to see the house and then to go 
shooting in the forest. This seemed to puzzle them, and at 
length, in answer to questions, very jDoorly explained by one or 
two bystanders who knew a little Malay, it came out that no 
house was ready, and no one seemed to have the least ideawliere 
to get one. As I did not want to trouble the Eajah any more, 
I thought it best to try to frighten them a little ; so I told 
them that if they did not immediately find me a house as the 
Eajah had ordered, I should go back and complain to him, but 
that if a house was found me I would pay for the use of it. 
This had the desired efiect, and one of the head men of the 
village asked me to go with him and look for a house. He 
showed me one or two of the most miserable and ruinous de¬ 
scription, which I at once rejected, saying, “ I must have a good 
one, and near to the forest.” The next he showed me suited 
very well, so I told him to see that it was emptied the next 
day, for that the day after I should come and occupy it. 

On the day mentioned, as I was not quite ready to go, I sent 
my two Macassar boys with brooms to sweep out the house 
thoroughly. They returned in the evening and told me, that 
when they got there tlie house was inhabited, and not a single 
article removed. However, on hearing they had come to clean 
and take possession, the occupants made a move, but, with a 
good deal of grumbling, which made me feel rather uneasy as 
to how the people generally might take my intrusion into their 
village. The next morning we took our baggage on three pack- 
horses, and, after a few break-downs, arrived about noon at our 
destination. 

After getting all my tilings set straight, and liaving made a 
hasty meal, I determined if possible to make friends with the 
jDeople. I therefore sent for the owner of the house and as 
many of his acquaintances as liked to come, to have a ‘‘ bitchara,” 
or talk. When they were all seated, I gave them a little tobacco 
all round, and having my boy Baderoon for interpreter, tried to 
explain to them why I came there ; that I was very sorry to 
turn them out of the house, but that the Rajah had ordered it 
rather than build a new one, which was what I had asked for, 
and then placed five silver rupees in the ownei*’s hand as one 
month’s rent. I then assured them that iny being there would 
be a benefit to them, as I should buy their eggs and fowls and 
fruit; and if their children would bring me shells and insects, 
of which I showed them specimens, they also might earn a good 
many coppers. After all this had been fully explained to them, 
with a long talk and discussion between every sentence, I could 
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seetliatl had made a favourable improswon ; and tliat verv 
afternoon, as if to test in5^ promise to buy even miserable little 
snaibshells, ea dozen children came one after another, brinaino' 
me a few specimens each of a small Helix, for wliicli they duly 
received “ coppers,^' and went away amazed but rejoicing. ^ 
A few days’ exploration made me well acquainted vitli tlie 
surrounding country, I was a long way from tlie road in the 
forest which 1 had first visited, and for some distance round niy 
house were old clearings and cottages. I found a few o’oocl 
butterflies, but beetles were very scarce, and even rotten timber 
and iiewJy-felled trees (generally so productive) here produced 
scarcely anytliing. Tliis convinced me that there Wcas not a 
sufficient extent of forest in the neiglibourhoocl to make tl/o 
place worth staying at long, but it was too late now to think of 
going further, as in about a month the wet season would beo-in • 
so I resolved to stay here and get what was to bo liad. Ibn 
fortunately, after a few clays I became ill with a low fever wljicli 
produced excessive lassitude and disinclination to all exei’tion 
In vain I endeavoured to shake it off; all I could do was to stroll 
quietly each day for an hour about the gardens near, and to tlic 
well, where some good insects were occasionally to be found • 
and the rest of the day to wait quietly at home, and receive 
what beetles and shells my little corps of collectors brought mo 
daily. I imputed my illness chiefly to the water, wljicli was 
procured from shallow wells, around wliich there was almost 
always a stagnant puddle in which the buffaloes wallowed 
Close tomy house was an inclosed muciholo where three buffaloes 
were shut up every night, and the effiiivia from which freely 
enteral through the open bamboo floor. My Malay boy Ali 
was affected with the same illness, and as he \viis my chief'bird- 
skmiier I got on but slowly with my collections 
riie occupations and mode of life of the villagers differed l)ut 
little from those of all other Malay races. Tlie time of tlie 
women was almost wholly occupied ill pounding and cleaning 
nee for daily use, in bringing home flrowood and water, and in 
cleaning, dyeing, spinning, and weaving the native cotton into 
sarongs, Ihe weaving is done in tlie simplest kind of frame 
stretched onthefloor andisa very slow and tedious process. 

common use, each patcli of 
colomed threads has to be pulled up separately by liaud and tJie 
shuttle passed between tliem; so that about an hid 1 a day is 
tlie usual progress 111 stuff a yard and a half wide. The men 

with wf, ^ ^ pungent pepper leaf used for chewing 

with betel-nut) aiKl a few vegetables; and once a year rudely 
plough a small patch of ground with their buffaloes and plant 
nee, which then requires little attention till harvest time. Vow 
and then they have to see to the repairs of their lionsps and 
make mats, baskets, or other domestic utensils, but a largVpart 
of their time is passed in idleness. ^ ^ 

Kot a single person in the village could speak more than a few 
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words of Malay, and hardly any of the people appeared to have 
seen a Eiiroi^ean before. One most disagreeable result of this 
was, that 3 excited terror alike in man and beast. Wherever I 
went, dogs barked, children screamed, women ran away, and 
men stared as though I were some strange and terrible cannibal 
monster. Even the pack-horses on the roads and paths would 
start aside when I appeared and rush into the jungle; and as to 
those horrid, ugly brutes, the buffaloes, they could never be ap- 
13reached by me ; not for fear of my own but of others’ safety. 
They would first stick out their necks and stare at me, and then 
on a nearer view break loose from their halters or tethei's, and 
rush away helter-skelter as if a demon were after tliem, without 
any regard for what might be in their way. Whenever I met 
bunaloes carrying packs along a pathway, or being driven home 
to the village, I had to turn aside into the jungle and hide my¬ 
self till they had paspxl, to avoid a catastrophe which would 
increase the dislike with which I was already regarded. Every 
day about noon the buffaloes were brought into the village and 
were tethered in the shade around the houses; and then I liad to 
creep about like a thief by back ways, for no one could tell what 
miscliief they might do to children and houses were I to walk 
among them. If I came suddenly upon a well where women 
were drawing water or children bathing, a sudden flight was the 
certain result; which things occurring day after day, were very 
unpleasant to a person who does not like to be disliked, and who 
had never been accustomed to be treated as an ogre. 

About the middle of November, finding my healtli no better, 
and insects, birds, and shells all very scarce, I determined to 
return to Mamajain, and pack up my collections before the 
heavy rains commenced. The wind had already begun to blo\Y 
from the west, and many signs indicated that the rainy season 
might set in earlier than usual; and then everything becomes 
very damp, and it is almost im230ssible to dry collections 
properly. My kind friend, Mv. Mesman, again lent me his pack- 
horses, and with the assistance of a few men to carry my birds 
and insects, which I did not like to trust on horses’ backs, we 
got everything home safe. Few can imagine the luxury it was 
to stretch myself on a sofa, and to take my supper comfortably 
at table seated in my easy bamboo chair, after having for five 
weeks taken all my meals uncomfortably on the floor. Such 
things are trifles in health, but when the body is weakened by 
disease the habits of a lifetime cannot be so easily set aside. 

My liouse, like all bamboo structures in this country, was a 
leaning one, the strong westerly winds of the wet season having 
set all its posts out of the perpendicular to such a degree, as to 
make me think it miglit some day possibly go over altogether. 
It is a remarkable thing that the natives of Celebes have not 
discovered the use of diagonal struts in strengthening buildings. 
I doubt if there is a native house in the country two years old 
and at all exposed to the wind, wliich stands upright; and no 
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wonder, as tlioy merely consist of posts and joists all placed up¬ 
right or horizontal, and fastened rudely together with rattans. 
They may be seen in every stage of the process of tumbling 
down, from the first slight inclination, to such a dangerous sloi)e 
that it becomes a notice to quit to tlje occupiers. 

The mechanical geniuses of the country have only discovered 
two ways of remedying the evil One is, after it has connnenced, 
to tie the house to a post in the ground on the windward side by 
a rattan or bamboo, cable. The other is a preventive, but liow 
they ever found it out and did not discover the true way is a 
mystery. This plan is, to build the house in the usual w^ay, him 
instead of having all the principal supports of straiglit posts, to 
liave two or three of them chosen as crooked as iDOssible. I liad 
often noticed these crooked posts in houses, but imputed it to 
the scarcity of good straight timber, till one day I mot somo 
men carrying home a post shaped something like a dogs liind 
leg, and inquired of my native boy what they were going to do 
with such a piece of wood. To make a post for a house,said 
lie. ‘‘But wliy don’t they get a straight one, there are plenty 
here said I. “ Oh,” replied he, “ they prefer some like that in 
a house, because then it wmn’t fall,” evidently imputing tlie effect 
to some occult property of crooked timber. A little consideration 
and a diagram will, however, show, that the eflect imputed to 
the crooked post may be ideally jiroducecl by it. ^ A true square 
changes its figure readily into a rhomboid or oblique figure, but 
when one or two of the uprights are bent or sloping, and placed 
so as to oppose each other, the effect of a strut is produced, 
though in a rude and clumsy manner. 

Just before I had left Mamdjam tlie people had sowm a con¬ 
siderable quantity of maize, which appears above ground in two 
or three days, and in favourable seasons ripens in less than two 
months. Owing to a week’s premature rains the ground was all 
flooded when I returned, and the plants just coming into ear 
were yellow and dead. Not a grain would be obtained by the 
wliole village, but luckily it is only a luxury, not a necessary of 
life. The rain was the signal for ploughing to l^egin, in order to 
sow^ rice on all the fiat lands between us and the town. The 
plough used is a rude wooden instrument, with a very short 
single handle, a tolerably well-shaped coulter, and the point 
formed of a piece of hard paim-wood fastened in with wedges. 
One or two buffaloes draw it at a very slow pace. The seed is 
sown }>roadcast, and a rude wooden liar row is used to smooth 
the surface. 

, by the beginning of December the regular wet season had set 
in. Westerly winds and driving rains sometimes continued for 
days together; the fields for miles around were under water, and 
the ducks and buffaloes enjoyed themselves amazingly. All 
along the road to Macassar ploughing was daily going on in tlie 
mud and water, through wlixcli the wooden plough easily makes 
its way, the ifioughman holding the plough-liandle with one hand 
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while a long bamboo in the other serves to guide the buffaloes. 
These animals require an immense deal oi driving to get tliem 
on at all; a eontiniial shower of exclamations is kept up at them, 
and “ Oh ! ah ! gee ! iigli I ” are to be heard in various keys and 
in an uninterrupted succession all day long. At night we were 
favoured witli a different kind of concert. The dry ground 
around my house had become a marsh tenanted by frogs, who 
kept up a most incredible noise from dusk to dawn. They were 
somewhat musical too, having a deep vibrating note wliicU at 
times closely resembles the tuning of two or three bass-viols in 
an orchestra. In Malacca and Borneo I had beard no such sounds 
as these, which indicates that the frogs, like most of the animals 
of Celebes, are of sioecies peculiar to it. 

My kind friend and landlord, Mr. Mesman, was a good speci¬ 
men of the Macassar-born Dutchman. He was about thirty-five 
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years of age, had a large family, and lived in a spacious houst^ 
near the town, situated in tlie midst of a grove of fruit trees, and 
surrounded by a perfect labyrinth of offices, stables, and natives 
cottages occupied by liis numerous servants, slaves, or depend¬ 
ants. He usually rose before the sun, and after a cup of coffee 
looked after his servants, horses, and dogs, till seven, when a 
substantial breakfast of rice and meat was ready in a cool 
verandah. Putting on a clean white linen suit, lie then drove 
to town in his buggy, where he had an office, witli two or three 
Chinese clerks who looked after his affairs. His liusiness was 
that of a coffee and. opium mercliant. He had a coffee estate at 
Bontync, and a small prau which traded to the Eastern islands 
near Hew Guinea, for mother-of-pearl and tortoiseshell. About 
one he would return home, have coffee and cake or fried iilantain, 
first changing his dress for a coloured cotton slnrt and trousers 
and bare feet, and then take a siesta with a book. About four, 
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after a cup of tea, he would walk round hbi premises, and 
generally stroll down to Maiaajam, to pay ino a visit ancl look 
after liis farm. 

Tins consisted of a coffee plantation and an orchard of fruit 
trees, a dozen liorses and a score of cattle, with a small \ilUge 
of Timorese slaves and Alacassar servants. One family looked 
after the cattle and supplied the house with milk, bringing me 
also a large glassful every morning, one of ray greatest luxuries. 
Others had charge of the horses, which were brought in every 
afternoon ancl feci with cut grass. Others had to cut grass for 
their master's horses at Macassar—not a very easy task in the 
dry season, when all the country looks like baked mud ; or in 
the rainy season, when miles in every direction are Hooded, 
How they managed it was a mystery to me, but they know 
grass must be had, and they got it. One lame woman had 
charge of a flock of ducks. Twice a day she took them out to 
feed in the marshy places, let them waddle and gobble for an 
liour or two, and then drove them back and shut them u]) in a 
small dark shed to digest their meal, whence they gavc-i forth 
occasionally a melancholy quack. Every niglit a watcli was 
set, principally for the sake of the horses, tlie people of Ooa, 
only two miles off, being notorious thieves, and horses olferim^ 
the easiest ancl most valuable spoil This enabled mo to sleep 
ill security, although many people in Macassar thoiiglit I was 
running a great risk, living alone in such a solitary place and 
with such liad neighbours. 

My house was surrounded by a kind of straggling hedge of 
roses, jessamines, and other flowers, ancl every morning one of 
the women gathered a basketful of the Iflossoms fur Mr. 
MesmaiTs family. I generally took a couple for my owii 
breakfast table, and tlie supply never failed during my stay, 
and I suppose never docs. Almost every yuiiday Mr. M. macE. 
a shooting excursion with his elde>st son, a lad of fifteen, and I 
generally accompanied him; for though tlici Dutch are Pro¬ 
testants, they do not observe Hunclay in the rigid manner 
practised in England and English colonies. The Governor of 
the place has his public reception every Sunday evening, wlieii 
card-playing is the regular amusement. 

On December 13 th I went on board a prau bound for tlui 
Aril Islands, a journey which will bo described in the latter 
part of this work. 

On my return, after a seven months’ abseiieci, J visited 
c'lnother district to the nortli of Macassar, which will form the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

CELEBES, 

(MAOAriSAll, JULY TO KOVEMBEIlj 1857 .) 

I BEACHED Macassar again on the 11th of July, and estab¬ 
lished myself in my old quarters at Mamajam, to sort, arrange, 
clean, and pack up my Am collections. This occupied me. a 
month ; and Imving shipped them off for Singapore, had my guns 
repaired, and received a new one from England, together with 
a stock of pins, arsenic, and other collecting requisites, I began 
to feel eager for work again, and had to consider wliere I should 
spend my time till the end of the year. I had left Macassar, 
seven months before, a flooded marsh, being ploughed up for the 
rice-sowing. The rains had continued for five months, yet now 
all the rice was cut, and dry and dusty stubbles covered the 
country just as when I had first arrived there. 

After much inquiry I determined to visit the district of 
Maros, about tliirty miles north of Macassar, where Mr. Jacob 
Mesman, a brother of my friend, resided, who liad kindly ofiered 
to find me house-room and give me assistance should I feel 
inclined to visit him. I accordingly obtained a pass from tlio 
Resident, and having hired a boat set off one evening for Maros. 
My boy Ali was so ill with fever that I was obliged to leave him 
in the liospital, under the care of my friend the German doctor, 
and I had to make shift with two new servants utterly ignorant 
of everything. Wa coasted along during the niglit, and at day¬ 
break enter the Maros river, and by three in the afternoon 
reached the village. I immediately visited the Assistant 
Resident, and applied for ten men to carry my baggage, and a 
horse for myself. Tliese were promised to be ready that night, 
so that I could start as soon as I liked in the moiming. ^ After 
having taken a cup of tea I took my leave, and slept in the 
boat. Some of the men came at night as promised, but others 
did not ariive till the next morning. It took some time to divide 
my baggage fairly among them, as they all wanted to shirk the 
heavy boxes, and would seize hold of some light article and 
march off with it, till made to come back and wait till the 
whole had been fairly apportioned. At length about eight 
o'clock all was arranged, and we started for our walk to Mr. 
M.’s farm. 

The country was at first uniform plain of burnt-up rice- 
grounds, blit at a few miles distance i^reciifitous hills appeared, 
backed by the lofty central range of the loeninsula. Towards 
these our path lay, and after liaving gone six or eiglit miles the 
Mils began to advance into the i)lain right and left of us, and 
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the ground became pierced here and tliere with block.s and 
pillars of liuiestono rock, while a few abrupt conical liilis and 
peaks rose like islands. Passing over an ele^ ated tract forming 
the shotilder of one of the hills, a picturesque scene lay before 
us. We looked down into a little valley almost entirely 
surrounded by mountains, rising abruptly in liuge precipices, 
and forming a succession of knolls and peaks and domes of the 
most varied and fantastic shapes. In the very centre of the 
valley was a large bamboo house, while scattered around were 
a dozen cottages of the same material. 

I was kindly received by Mr. Jacob Mesman in an airy 
saloon detached from the house, and entirely built of bamboo 
and thatched with grass. After breakfast^ he took me to his 
foreman’s house, about a hundred yards off, half of which was 
given up to me till I should decide where to^ have a cottage 
built for my own use. I soon found tliat this spot was too 
much exposed to the wind and dust, whicli rendered it very 
difficult to work with papers or insects. It was also dreadfully 
hot in the afternoon, and after a few days I got a sharp attack 
of fever, wl)ich determined me to move. I accordingly fixed on 
a place about a mile off, at the foot of a forest-covered liill, 
where in a few days Mr. M. built for me a nice little house, 
consisting of a good-sized enclosed verandah or open room, and 
a small inner sleeping-room, with a little cook-liouso outside. 
As soon as it was finished I moved into it, and found the 
change most agreeable. 

The forest Avhich surrounded mo was open and free from 
underwood, consisting of large trees, widely scattered witli a 
great quantity of palm-trees (Arenga saccharifera), from wliich 
palm wine and sugar are made. Tliere were also great numbei's 
of a wild Jack-fruit tree (Artocaiq^us), wliich boro abundance of 
large reticulated fruit, serving as an excellent vegetable. The 

g round was as thickly covered witli dry leaves as it is in an 
ngiish wood in November; the little rocky streanrs were all 
dry, and scarcely a drop of -water or even a danq^ place was 
anywhere to be seen. About fifty yaixls below my house, at the 
foot of the hill, was a deep hole in a watercourse where good 
water was to be had, and where I went daily to bathe, by 
having buckets of water taken out and pouring it over my 
body. 

My host Mr. M. enjoyed a thoroughly country life, depending 
almost entirely on his gun and clogs to supply his table. Wihl 
pigs of large size were very plentiful, and ho generally got one 
or two a week, besides deer occasionally, and abundance of 
jungle-fowl, horn bills, and great fruit pigeons. PTis buffaloes 
supplied plenty of milk, from which he made his own butter; 
he grew his own rice and coffee, and liad ducks, fowls, and their 
eggs in profusion. ^ Plis palm-ti’ees supplied him all the year 
round with “sagueir,” which takes the place of beer; and the 
sugar made from them is an excellent sweetmeat. All the fine 
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tropical vegetables and fruits were abundant in their season, 
and liis cigars were made from tobacco of his own raising. He 
kindly sent me a bamboo of buffalo-milk every morning ; it was 
as thick as cream, and required diluting with water to keep it 
fluid during the day. It mixes very well with tea and coffee, 
although it lias a slight peculiar flavour, which after a time is 



SUGAR PALM. {Arenga sacchaHfera.) 


not disagreeable. I also got as much sweet “sagiieir’' as I 
liked to drink, and Mr. M. always sent me a piece of each pig 
he killed, which with fowls, eggs, and the liirds we shot our¬ 
selves, and buffalo beef about once a fortnight, kept my larder 
sufficiently well supplied. 

Every liit of flat land was cleared and used as rice-fields, and 
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on the lower slopes of many of the hills tobacco and vegetables 
were grown. Most of the slopes are covered with lingo blocks 
of rock, very fatigniug to scramble over, while a number of the 
hills are so precipitous as to be quite inaccessible. These cir¬ 
cumstances, combined with the excessive drought, were very 
unfavourable for my pursuits. Birds were scarce, and I got 
but few new to me. Insects were tolerably plentiful, but un¬ 
equal. Beetles, usually so numerous and interesting, were 
exceedingly scarce, some of the families being quite absent and 
others only repi'escnted by very minute species. The Plies and 
Bees, on the other hand, were abundant, and of these I daily 
obtained new and interesting species. Tlie rare and beautiful 
Butterflies of Celebes were the cliief object of my search, and I 
found many species altogether new to me, but tlioy were gene¬ 
rally so active and shy as to render their capture a matter of 
great difficulty. Almost the only good'place for them was in 
the dry beds of the streams in tlie forest, where, at damp places, 
muddy pools, or even on the dry rocks, all sorts of insects could 
be found. In these rocky forests dwell some of tlie finest butter¬ 
flies in the world. Three species of. Ornithoptcra, measuring 
seven or eight inches across the wungs, and beautifully marked 
with spots or masses of satiny yellow on a black ground, wheel 
through the thickets with a strong sailing flight. About the 
damp places are swarms of the beautiful blue-].iandecl Papilios, 
miletus and telephus, the superb golden green P. macedon, and 
the rare little swallow-tail Papilio rhesus, of all of which, though 
very active, I succeeded in capturing fine series of si^ecimens. 

I have rarely enjoyed myself more than^ during my residence 
here. As I sat taking my coflee at six in the morning, raixi 
birds would often be seen on sonie tree close by, wlien 1 would 
hastily sally out in my slippers, and perhaps secure a prize I 
had been seeking after for weeks. The gTeat hornbills of 
Celebes (Biiceros cassidix) would often come with loud-flapping 
wings, and perch upon a lofty tree just in front of me ; and tlic 
black baboon monkeys, Cynopithecus nigrescens, often stared 
down in astonishment at such an intrusion into their domains ; 
while at night herds of wild pigs roamed about the house, de¬ 
vouring refuse, and obliging us to put away eveiytliing eatable 
or breakable from our little cooking-house. A few minutes’ 
search on the fallen trees around my house at sunrise and sun¬ 
set, would often produce me more beetles tliaii I would meet 
with in a day’s collecting, and odd moments could be made 
valuable which when living in villages or at a distance from 
the forest are inevitably wasted. Where the sugar-palms were 
dripping with sap, flies congregated in immense numinors, and 
it was by spending half an hour at these when I liad tlio time 
to spare, that I obtained^ the finest and most remarkable 
collection of this group of insects that I have over made. 

Then what delightful hours I passed wandering up and down 
the dry riVer-courses, full of water-holes and rocks and faliep. 
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trees, jukI ovc'rshadowed Ly inagnideent vegetation! 1 soon 

got to know every hole and rook and stump, and caino up to 
eauli with cautious step and bated breath to see what treasures 
it would produce. At one place I would find a little crowd of 
the rare butterfly Tachyris zarinda, Avliich would rise up at luy 
approach, and disi^lay their vivid orange and cinnaljar-red 
wings, while among them would fiutter a few of tlie tine blue- 
banded Papilios. Where leafy branches hung over the gully, I 
might expect to find a grand Ornithoptera at rest and an easy 
l')rey. At certain rotten trunks I was sure to get the curious 
little tiger l^eetle, Therates flavilabris. In the denser thickets 
I would capture the small metallic blue butterflies (Amblypodia) 
sitting on the leaves, as well as some rare and beautiful leaf- 
beetles of the families Hispidie and Chrysomelidte. 

I found that the rotten jack-fruits were very attractive to 
many beetles, and used to split them partly open and lay them 
about in the forest near iny house to rot. A morning’s search 
at these often produced me a score of si^ecies,—Stapliylinidm, 
Nitidulidm, Outhophagi, and minute CVirabidie being the most 
abundant. Now and tlien the “sagueir” makers brought me a 
fine rosechafer (Sternoplus schaumii) which they found licking 
uf) the sweet sap. Almost the only new birds I met with for 
some time were a liandsome ground thrush (Pitta celebensis), 
and a beautiful violet-crowned dove (Ptilonopus celebensisj, 
l)oth very similar to birds I had recently obtained at Avu, but 
of distinct species. 

About the latter part of September a heavy shower of rain 
fell, admonishing us that we might soon expect wet weather, 
much to the advantage of the baked-iip country. I therefore 
determined to pay a visit to the falls of the Maros river, 
situated at tlie point where it issues from tlie mountains—a 
spot often visited by travellers and considered very beautiful 
Mr. M. lent me a horse, and I obtained a guide from a neigh¬ 
bouring village ; and taking one of niy men with me, we started 
at six in the morning, and after a ride of two liours over the 
flat rice-fields skirting the mountains which rose in grand pre¬ 
cipices on our left, we reached the river about half-way between 
Maros and the falls, and thence had a good bridle-road to our 
destination, which we reached in another hour. The hills had 
closed in round us as we advanced and when w'e reached a 
iminous shed which had been erected for the accommodation of 
visitors, we found ourselves in a fiat-bottomed valley about a 
quarter of a mile wide, bounded by precipitous and often over¬ 
hanging limestone rocks. So far the ground had been cultivated, 
but it now became covered with bushes and large scattered 
trees. 

As soon as my scanty baggage had arrived and was duly 
deposited in the shed, I started otf alone for the fall, wfiicli was 
about a quarter of a mile furtiier on. The river is here aboul} 
twenty yards wide, and issues from a chasm between two vertical 

2 
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walls of liinestoiK*, over a rounded mass of basaltic rock aljout 
forty feet high, forming two curves separated by a slight ledge. 
The* water spreads beautifully over tills surface iu ix thin sheet 
of foam, whicli curls and eddies in a succession of concentric 
cones till it falls into a fine deep pool below. Close to the very 
edge of the fall a narrow and very rugged path leads to the 
river aliove, and tlience continues cbse under the precipice 
along the water’s edge, or sometimes in tlie watei’, for a few 
hundred yards, after which the rocks recede a little, and leave 
a wooded’bank on one side, along which the path is continued, 
till in about half a mile a second and smaller fall is readied. Piero 
the river seems to issue from a cavern, the rocks liaA'ing fallen 
from above so as to block up the cliannel and bar further pro¬ 
gress. The fall itself can only bo reached by a path which 
ascends behind a huge slice of rock which has partly fallen 
away from the mountain, leaving a space two or three feet 
wide, but disclosing a dark chasm descending into tlie bowels 
of the mountain, and which, having visited several sudi, I had 
iio great curiosity to explore. 

Grossing the stream a little below tlie upper fall, tlie path 
ascends a steep slope for about five hundred feet, and passing 
through a gap enters a narrow valley, shut in by walls of I’ock 
absolutely perpendicular and of great Ireight. Half a mile 
further this valley turns abruptly to the right, and l^ecomes a 
mere rift in the mountain. This extends another half mile, the 
walls gradually approacliing till they are only two feet apart, 
and the bottom rising steeply to a pass which leads probably 
into another valley, but which I had no time to exi^lore. lie- 
turning to where this rift had begun, the main path turns up 
to the left ill a sort of gully, and rciaches a summit over which 
a fine natural arch of rock passes at a height of about fifty fecit. 
Thence was a steep descent through thick jungle with giimjises 
of precipices and distant rocky mountains, i^robably leading 
into the main river valley again. Tliis was a most tempting 
region to explore^, but there were several reasons why I could 
go no further.^ I had no guide, and no permission to enter the 
Bugis territories, and as the rains might at any time set in, I 
might be prevented from returning by the flooding of the river. 
I therefore devoted myself during the short time of my visit 
to obtaining wliat knowledge I could of the natural productions 
of the place. 

The narrow cliasms produced several fine insects quite new 
to me, and one new bird, the curious Plihcgenas tristigmata, a 
large ground pigeon with yellow breast and crown, and purple 
neck. This rugged path is the highway from Mavos to the 
Bugis country beyond the mountains. During the rfiiny season 
it is quite impassable, the river filling its bed aiulrusliing 
between perpendiciiku’ clifts many hundred feet liigli. Even 
at the time of my visit, it was most precipitous and fatiguing, 
yet women and children came over it daily, and men carrying 
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heavy loads of palm sugar of vei’y little value. It was along 
the path between tlie lower and the upper falls, and about th(' 
margin of the upper pool, that I found most insects. Tlie large 
semi-transparent butterfly, Idea tondana, flew lazily along by 
dozens, and it was here that I at length obtained an insect 
which I had hoped but hardly expected to meet with—the 
magnificent Papilio androcles, one of the largest and rarest 
known swallow-tailed butterflies. During iny four days’ stay 
at the falls I was so fortunate as to obtain six good specimens. 
As this beautiful creature flies, the long wlnte tails flicker like 
streamers, and when settled on the beach it carries them raised 
upwards, as if to preserve them from injury. It is scarce even 
here, as I did not see more than a dozen specimens in all, and 
iiad to follow many of them up and down the river’s bank 
repeatedly before I succeeded in their capture. When the sun 
slione hottest about noon, the moist beach of the pool below the 
upper fall i^resented a beautiful sight, being dotted vrith groups 
of gay butterflies,—orange, yellow, white, blue, and green,— 
wliicli on being disturbed rose into the air by hundreds, forming 
clouds of variegated colours. 

Buell gorges, chasms, and ijrecipices as^ here abouiul, I have 
nowliere seen in the Archipelago. A sloping surface is scarcely 
anywhere to he found, huge walls and rugged masses of rock 
terminating all the mountains and inclosing the valleys. ^ In 
many parts there are vei’tical or even overhanging precipices 
flve or six hundred feet high, yet completely clothed with a 
tapestry of vegetation. Perns, Pandanacere, shrubs, creepers, 
and even forest trees, are mingled in an evergreen network, 
through the interstices of which appears the white limestone 
rock or the dark lioles and chasms with which it abounds. 
These iDrecipices are enabled to sustain such an amount of 
vegetation by their peculiar structure. Their surfaces are very 
irregular, broken into holes and fissures, -with ledges overhang¬ 
ing the months of gloomy caverns; but from each projectiiig 
part have descended stalactites, often forming a wild gothic 
tracery over the caves and receding hollows, and affording an 
aclmirable support to the roots of the shrubs, trees, and creepers, 
wliich luxuriate in the warm pure atmosphere and the gentle 
moistin'e which constantly exudes from the rocks, ^ In places 
where the precipice offers smooth surfaces of solid rock, it 
remains quite hare, or only stained with lichens and dotted 
with clumps of ferns that grow on the small ledges and in the 
minutest crevices. 

The reader who is familiar with tropical nature only through 
tile medium of books and botanical gardens, vill picture to 
himself in such a spot many other natural beauties. He will 
think that I have unaccountably forgotten to mention the 
brilliant flowers, which, in gorgeous masses of crimson, gold, 
or azure, must spangle these verdant precipices, hang over the 
cascade, and adorn the margin of the mountain stream. But 
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what is the reality^ In vain did I gaze over those; vast walls of 
vordiiro, among tlio pendant croopea’s and bushy shiaibs, all 
aimuncl the cascade, on the river’s bank, or in tlio deep caverns 
and gloomy fissures,—not one single spot of briglit colour eould 
bo seen; not one single tree or bush or creeper bore a liower 
sufficiently conspicuous to form an object in the landscape. In 
evei'y direction the eye rested on green foliage and mottled 
rock. There was infinite variety in the colour and aspect of the 
foliage, there was grandeur in the rocky masses and in the 
exuberant luxuriance of the vegetation, but there was no 
brilliancy of coloui’, none of those bright flowers and gorgeous 
masses of blossom, so generally considered to be everywhere 
present in the tropics. I have here given an accurate sketch of 
a luxuriant tropical scene as noted down on the spot, and its 
general characteristics as regards colour liave been so often 
repeated, botli in South America and oyer many thousand miles 
in the Eastern tropics, that I am driven to conclude that it 
represents the general aspect of natnre^ in the equatoilal (tliat 
is, the most tropical) parts of the tropical regions. PIow’^ is it 
tlien, that the descriptions of travellers generally give a very 
dirtereiit idea And where, it may be asked, are tlie glorious 
flowers that we know do exist in the tropics ? These questions 
can be easily answered. The fine tropical flowering-jdants 
cultivated in our hot-houses j have been culled from tlie most 
varied regions, and therefore give a most erroneous idea of 
their abundance in any one region. Alany of them are very 
rare, others extremely local, while a considerable number inhabit 
the more arid regions of Africa and India, in which tropical 
vegetation does not exhibit itself in its usual luxuriance. Eine 
and varied foliage, rathei^ than gay flowers, is more character¬ 
istic of those parts where tropical vegetation attains its liighest 
development, and in such districts each'kind of flower seldom 
lasts in perfection more than a few weeks, or sometimes a few 
days. In every locality a lengthened residence will sliow an 
abundance of magniheeut and gaily-blossomed plants, but they 
have to be sought for, and are rarely at any one time or place 
so abundant as to form a ireroeptible feature in the landscape. 
But it has been the custom of travellers to describe and group 
together all the fine plants they have met with during a long 
journey, and thus produce the effect of a gay and ffower-paintccl 
landscape. They have rarely studied and described individual 
scenes where vegetation was most luxuriant and beautiful, and 
fairly stated wliat effect was produced in them by dowei'S. I 
liave done so frequently, and the result of these examinations 
has convinced me, that the bright colours of flowers have a much 
greater influence on the general aspect of nature in temperate 
than ill tropical climates. During twelve years spent amid the 
grandest tropical vegetation, I have seen nothing comparable to 
the effect produced on our landscapes by gorse, broom, heather, 
wild hyacinths, hawthorn, purple orchise>s, and buttercups. 
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Tlie geological structure of tliis part of Celebes is interesting. 
The limestone mountains, tliougli of great extent, seem to be 
entirely superficial, resting on a basis of basalt which in some 
places forms low rounded hills between the more precipitous 
mountains. In the rocky beds of the streams basalt is almost 
always found, and it is a step in this rock which foians the 
cascade already^ described. From it the limestone precipices rise 
abruptly; and in ascending the little stairway along the side 
of the fall, you step two or three times from the one i^ck on to 
the other,—the limestone dry and rough, being worn by the 
water ancl rains into shari) ridges and honeycombed lioles,—tlie 
basalt moist, even, and worn smooth and slippery by the passage 
of bare-footed pedestrians. The solubility of the limestone by 
rain-water is well seen in the little blocks and peaks which rise 
thickly through the soil of the alluvial lalains as you approach 
the mountains. They are ail skittle-shaped, larger in the middle 
than at the base, the greatest diameter occurring at the height 
to which the country is flooded in the wet season, and thence 
decreasing regularly to the ground. Many of them overhang 
considerably, and some of the slenderer pillars appear to stand 
upon a point. When the rock is less solid it becomes curiously 
honeycombed by the rains of successive winters, and I noticed 
some masses reduced to a complete network of stone, through 
which light could be seen in every direction. From these moun¬ 
tains to the sea extends a perfectly flat alluvial plain, with no 
indication that water Avould accumnlate at a great depth 
beneath it, yet the authorities at Macassar^ have spent much 
money in boring a well a thousand feet deep in hoj)e of getting 
a supply of water like that obtained by the Artesian wells in 
the London and Paris basins. It is not to be wondered at that 
the attempt was unsuccessful. 

Eeturningto my forest hut, I continued my daily search after 
birds and insects. The weather however became dreadfully liot 
and dry, every drop of water disappearing from the pools 
and rock-holes, and with it the insects which frequented them. 
Only one group remained unaffected by the intense drought: 
the Dipt era, or two-winged flies, continued as plentiful as ever, 
and on these I Avas almost compelled to concentrate my attention 
for a week or two, by which moans I increased my collection of 
that Order to about tAvo hundred species. I also continued to 
obtain a few neAV hh’ds, among which were two or three kinds 
of small haAvks and falcons, a beautiful brush-tongued paroquet, 
Trichoglossus ornatus, and a rare black and white croAv, Corvus 
adArena. 

At length about the middle of October, after several gloomy 
days, down came a deluge of rain, which continued to fall almost 
every afternoon, showing that the early part of the wet season 
had commenced. I hoped noAv to get a good harvest of insects, 
and in some respects I was not disappointed. Beetles became 
much more numerous, and under a thick bed of leaves that had 
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accuBiulated on some rocks l)y the side of a forest stream, I 
found abundance of Carabidie, a family generally scarce in tin' 
tropics. The butterflies liowever disappeared. Two of my 
servants were attacked with fever, dysentery, and swelled feet, 
just at the time that the third liad left me, and for some days 
they both lay groaning in the house. When they got a little 
better I was attacked myself, and as my stores were nearly 
finished and everything was getting very damp, I was obliged 
to prepare for my return to Macassar, especially as the strong 
westerly winds would render the passage in a small open boat 
disagreeable if not dangerous. 

Since the rains began, numbers of huge millipedes, as tliiek 
as one/s finger and eight or ten inches long, crawled about every¬ 
where, in the paths, on trees, about the liouse,—anclone morning 
when I got up I even found one in my bed! They were 
generally of a dull lead colour or of a deep brick red, and wore 
very nasty-looking things to be coming everywhere in one’s wayj. 
although quite liannless. Snakes too began to show themselves. 
I Idlled two of a very abundant species, big-headed and of a 
bright green colour, wliicli lie coiled up on leaves and shrubs and 
can scarcely be seen till one is close upon them. Brown snakes 
got into my net wldie beating among dead leaves for insects, 
and made me rather cautions about inserting my hand till 1 
knew what kind of game I had captured. The fields and 
meadows which had been parched and sterile now became 
suddenly covered with fine long grass; the river-bed wliere I 
had so many times walked over burning rocks, was now a cleo]) 
and rapid stream; and numbers of herbaceous plants and 
shrubs were everywhere springing up and bursting into flowei\ 
I found plenty of new insects, and if I had had a good, roomy, 
water-and-wiiid-proof house, I should perhaps have stayed 
during the wet season, as I feel sure many things can tlien bo 
obtained wliicli are to be found at no other time. With my 
summer^hut, however, this was impossible. During tlie lieavy 
rains a fine drizzly mist penetrated into every part of it, and 1 
began to have the greatest difficulty in keeping* my specimens 
dry. 

Early hi November I returned to Macassar, and having packed 
up my collections, started in tlie Dutch mail steamer for 
Amboyna and Ternate. Leaving this part of my journey for 
the present, I will in the next cliapter conclude my account of 
Celebes by describing the extreme northern part of the island 
which I visited two years later. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

CELEBES. 


(MENABO. JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1859 .) 

It was after my residence at Timor-Coupang that I visited 
tlie north-eastern extremity of Celebes, touching on my way at 
Banda, Amboyna, and Ternate. I i*eached Menado on the 10th 
of June, 1859, and was very kindly received by Mr. Tower, an 
Englishman, bub a very old resident in Menado, where he carries 
on a general business. He introduced me to Mr. L. Dnivenboden 
(whose father had been my friend at Ternate), who liad niucli 
taste for natural history ; and to Mr. ISTeys, a native of Menado, 
but who was educated at Calcutta, and to whom Dutch, English, 
and Malay were equally mother-tongues. All these gentlemen 
sliowed me the greatest kindness, accompanied me in my earliest 
walks about the country, and assisted me by every means in 
their power. I spent a week in the town very pleasantly, 
making explorations and inquiries after a good collecting 
station, which I had much difficulty in finding, owing to the 
wide cultivation of coffee and cacao, which has led to the clear¬ 
ing away of the forests for many miles round the town, and over 
extensive districts far into the interior. 

The little town of Menado is one of the prettiest in the East. 
It has the appearance of a large garden containing rows of 
rustic villas, with broad ]paths between, forming streets generally 
at right angles with each other. Good roads branch off in 
several directions towards the interior, with a succession of 
pretty cottages, neat gardens, and thriving plantations, inter¬ 
spersed with wildernesses of fruit trees. To the west and soutli 
the country is mountainous, with groups of fine volcanic peaks 
GjOOO or 7,000 feet high, forming grand and picturesque back¬ 
grounds to the landscape. 

The inhabitants of Minahasa (as this part of Celebes is called) 
differ much from those of all the rest of the island, and in fact 
from any other people in the Archipelago. They are of a light- 
brown or yellow tint, often approaching the fairness of a 
European; of a rather shoih stature, stout and well-made; of 
an open and joleasing countenance, more or less disfigured as age 
increases by projecting cheek-bones ; and with the usual long, 
straight, jet-black hair of the Malayan races. In some of the 
inland villages where they may be supxDosed to be of the purest 
race, both men and women are remarkably handsome; while 
nearer the coasts where the purity of their blood has been de¬ 
stroyed by the intermixture of other races, they approach to 
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the ordiimiy types of the wild iiiliabitaiits of the surrotuiding 
countries. 

In mental and moral characteristics they are also liighly 
peculiar. They are remarkably quiet and gentle in disposition 
submissive to the authority of those they consider tlieir superiors 
and easily induced to learn and adopt the habits of civilized 
people. Tiiey are clever mechanics, and seem capable of 
acquiring a considerable amount of intellectual education. 

Up to a very recent period these people were tlioroimb 
savages, and there are persons now living in Menado wlio re¬ 
member a state of things identical with that described by the 
writers of the sixteentli^ and seventeenth centuries. The in¬ 
habitants of the several villages were distinct tribes, eacli under 
its own chief, speaking languages unintelligible to eacli other 
and almost always at war. They built their houses elevated 
upon lofty posts to defend themselves from the attacks of their 
enemies. They were head hunters like the Dyaks of Borneo, and 
Avere said to be sometimes cannibals. When a chief died, hi.s 
tomb was adorned witli two fresh human heads; and if tliose of 
enemies could not be obtained, slaves w’ere killed for tlie occasioji. 
Human skulls were the great ornaments of the chiefs’ houses! 
Strips of bark were their only dress. The country was a pathless 
Avilderness, Avitli small cultivated patches of rice and vegetab]e.s 
or clumps of fruit-trees, diversifying the otherwise unbroken 
forest. Their religion was tliat naturally engendered in the un¬ 
developed human mind by the contemplation of grand jratnral 
phenomena and the luxuriance of tropical nature. The burning 
mountain, the torrent and the lake, Avere the abode of their 
deities; arid certain trees and birds were supposed to have 
especial influence oA^er men’s actions and destiny. They held 
wiki and exciting festivals to propitiate these deities or demons • 
and believed that men could be changed by them into aniinais^ 
either during life or after death. ' ’ 

Here we have a picture of true savage life; of small isolated 
communities at Avar Avith all around them, subject to the Avauts 
and miseries of such a condition, drawing a precarious existence 
from the luxuriant soil, and living on from generation to genera¬ 
tion, Avith no desire for physical amelioration, and no prospect 
of moral advancement. 

Such was their condition down to the year ]822, Avhen the 
coffee-plant was first introduced, and experiments Avere made as 
to its cultivation. It was found to succeed admirably at from 
fifteen liundred up to four thousand feet aboA^e the sea. The 
chiefs of villages Avere induced to undertake its cultiAAation. 
beecl and native instructors were sent from Java : food Avas 
supplied to the labourers engaged in clearing and planting ■ a 
hxed price was established at Avliich all coffee brought to the 
government collectors Avas to be paid for, and the village chiefs 
who now received the title of “ Majors ” Avere to receive live per 
cent, of the produce. After a time, roads were made from the 
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port of Menado up to the plateau, and smallei’ paths were cleared 
from village to village ; missionaries settled in the more populous 
districts and opened schools, and Chinese traders penetrated to 
the interior and supplied clothing and other luxuries in exchange 
for the money •wliich the sale of the coffee had produced. At the 
same time, the country was divided into districts, and the system 
of “ Controlleurs,^^ wliich had worked so well in Java, was in¬ 
troduced. The “ Controlieur was a European, or a native of 
European blood, who was the general superintendent of the 
cultivation of the district, the adviser of the chiefs, the protector 
of the people, and the means of communication between botli 
and tlie European Government. His duties obliged him to visit 
every village in succession once a nioutli, and to send in a report 
on tlieir condition to tlie Eesident. As disputes between adjacent 
villages were now settled by appeal to a superior authority, the 
old and inconvenient semi-fortified houses were disused, and 
under tlie direction of tlie “ Controlleurs ” most of the houses 
were rebuilt on a neat and uniform plan. It was this intei’esting 
district which I was now about to visit. 

Having decided on my route, I stai’ted at 8 a.m. on the 25nd of 
June. Mr. Tower drove me tlie first three miles in his chaise, 
and Mr. Heys accompanied me on horseback three miles fiii-tlier 
to the village of Lotta. Hei’e we met the Controlieur of the 
district of Tondaiio, who was returning Iiome from one of his 
monthly tours, and who had agreed to act as my guide and com¬ 
panion on the journey. Eroui Lotta we had an almost continual 
ascent for six miles, which brought us on to the plateau of 
Toiidano at an ele^"ation of about 2,400 feet. We passed through 
three villages whose neatness and beauty quite astonished me. 
The main road, along which all the coftee is brought down from 
the interior in carts drawn by buffaloes, is always turned aside 
at tlie entrance of a village, so as to jiass behind it, and thus 
allow the village street itself to be kept neat and clean. This 
is bordered by neat hedges often formed entirely of rose-trees, 
which are perpetually in Ifiossora. There is a broad central path 
and a border of fine turf, which is kept well swept and neatly 
cut. The houses are all of wood, raised about six feet on sub¬ 
stantial posts neatly painted blue, while the wails are wdiite- 
washed. They all have a verandah enclosed with a neat balus¬ 
trade, and are generally surrounded by orange-trees and flower¬ 
ing shrubs. The surrounding scenery is verdant and picturesque. 
Coffee plantations of extreme luxuriance, noble palms and tree 
ferns, wooded hills and volcanic peaks, every where meet tlie eye. 
I had lieard mucli of the beauty of this country, but the reality 
far surpassed my expectations. 

About one o'clock "we reached Tomohdii, the chief place of a 
district, having a native chief now called the Major,” at wliose 
house we were to dine. Here was a fresh surprise for me. The 
house was large, airy, and very substantially built of hard native 
timber, squared and put together in a most workmanlike manner. 
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It was furnished in European style, with liandsonie chandelier 
lamps, and the chairs and tables all well made by native work¬ 
men. As soon as we entered, madeira and bitters were oiiered 
us. Then two handsome boys, neatly dressed in white and with 
smoothly bruslmd j(^t-black hair, lianded us each a basin of water 
and a clean napkin on a salver. TJje dinner was excellent. Fowls 
cooked ill various ways, wild pig roasted, stewed and fried, a 
fricassee of bats, potatoes, rice, and otlier vegetables, all served 
on good china, with huger glasses and fine naxokins, and abun¬ 
dance of good claret and beer, seemed tome rather curious at the 
table of a native chief on the mountains of Celebes. Our host 
was dressed in a suit of black with patent-leather shoes, and 
really looked comfortable and almost gentlemanly in them. He 
sat at the head of the table and did the honours well, though he 
did not talk much. Our conversation was entirely in Malay, as 
that is the ohicial language here, and in fact the mother-tongiK} 
and only language of the Controlleii r, who is a native-born half- 
breed. The Major’s father, who was chief before him, wore, 1 
was informed, a strip of bark as his sole costume, and lived in a 
rude Imt raised on lofty poles, and abundantly decorated witli 
liuman heads. Of course we were expected, and our dinner was 
l^repared in the best style, but I was assured that the chiefs all 
take a pride in adopting Euroi^ean customs, and in being able 
to receive their visitors in a handsome manner. 

After dinner and coffee, the Controlleiir went on to Tondano, 
and I strolled about the village waiting for my baggage, which 
was coining in a bullock-cart and did not arrive till after mid¬ 
night. Supper was very similar^ to dinner,_ and on retiring I 
found an elegant little room with a comfortable bed, gauze 
curtains with blue and red hangings, and every convenience. 
Next morning at suniise tlie thermometer in tlie verandah stood 
at CO'’, which I was told is about tlie usual lowest temperature 
at this place, 2,500 feet above the sea. I had a good breakfast 
of coffee, eggs, and fresh bread and butter, which I took in the 
spacious verandali,amid the odour of roses, jessamine, and other 
sweet-scented flowers, which fllled the garden in front; and 
about eight o’clock left Tomohdn with a dozen men carrying 
my baggage. 

Our road lay over a mountain ridge about 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and then descended about 500 feet to the little village 
of Rurukan, the highest in the district of Minahasa, and j^rob- 
ably in all Celebes. Here I liad determined to stay for somo 
time to see whether this elevation would produce any change 
in the zoology. Tlie village had only been formed about ten 
years, and was quite as neat as those 1 had passed througli and 
much more picturesque. It is placed on a small level spot, from 
which there is an abrupt wooded descent down to tlie beautiful 
lake of Tondano, with volcanic mountains beyond. On one 
side is a ravine, and beyond it flue mountainous and wooded 
country. 
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Neiir the village are the coffee plantations. Tlie trees are 
])lantecl in rows, and are kept topped to about seven feet Iiigli. 
This causes the lateral branches to grow very strong, so tfiat 
some of tlie trees become perfect hemispheres, loaxled with fruit 
from top to Pottoin, and producing from ten to twenty pounds 
each of cleaned cohee annually. These plantations were all 
formed by the Government, and are cultivated by the villagers 
under the direction of their chief. Certain days arc appointed 
for weeding or gathering, and the whole Avorking population 
are summoned by sound of gong. An account is kept of tlie 
number of hours Avork done by each family, and at the year’s 
end the produce of tlie sale is divided among them proportion¬ 
ately. The coffee is takeni:o Government stores^ estabiishoci at 
central places over the Avhole country, and is paid for at a low 
lixed price. Out of this a certain percentage goes to the chiefs 
and majors, and the remainder is divided among the inhabitants. 
This system works very well, and I believe is at present far 
better for the people than free-trade would be. There are also 
large rice-fields, and in this little village of seventy houses T 
Avas informed that a hundred pounds Avorth of rice was sold 
annually. 

I liad a small house at the AT.ry end of the village, almost 
hanging over the precipitous slope down to the stream, and 
Avith a splendid view from the verandah. The thei'inomoter in 
the morning often stood at 62"^ and never I'ose so higli as 8(f, so 
that Avith the thin clothing used in the tropical plains avc v'ere 
ahvays cool and sometimes positively cold, Avhile the spout of 
A\mter Avhere I Avent daily for my bath had quite an icy feel. 
Although I enjoyed myself very much among these fine iuoun- 
tains and forests, I Avas someAvhat disappointed as to my (lollec- 
tidns. There was hardly any perceptible difference l)etw(‘en 
the animal life in this temperate region and in the toirid plains 
below, and AAdiat difference did exist Avas in most res])eets dis- 
adA’antageoiis to me. There seemed to bo nothing absolutely 
peculiar to this elevation.' Birds and^ quadrupeds Avere less 
plentiful, but of the same species. In insects there seomed to 
be more difference. The curious beetles of the family Clerida', 
Avhich are found chietly on bark and rotten Avood, Avero liner 
than I have seen them elsewhere. The beautiful Longiconis 
were scarcer than usual, and the few butteillies were all of 
tropical species. One of these, Papilio bluraei, of which I ob¬ 
tained a few specimens only, is among* the most magnilieeiit I 
have ever seen. It is a green and gold swalloAV-tail, with asure- 
blne spoon-shaped tails, and was often seen flying about the 
village Avlien the suii shone, but in a vary shattered condition. 
The great amount of wet and cloudy weather Avas a groat 
drawback all the time I Avas at liurilkan. 

^ Even ill the vegetation there is very little to indicate eleva¬ 
tion. The trees are more covered with lichens and mosses, and 
the ferns and tree-ferns arc finer and more luxuriant than I 
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had been acciistomed to see them on the low grounds, both 
probably attributable to tlie almost i^erioetiial moisture that 
here prevails. Abiuidance of a tasteless raspberry, with blue 
and yellow Compositse, have somewhat of a teinpei^ate aspect; 
and minute ferns and Orchidese, with dwarf Begonias on the 
rocks, make some approach to a snb-alinne vegetation. The 
forest however is most luxuriant. JSToble palms, Pandani, and 
tree-ferns are abundant in it, while the forest trees are com¬ 
pletely festooned with Orchidese, Bromelim, Araceje, Lycopo¬ 
diums, and mosses. The ordinary stemless ferns abound ; some 
with gigantic fronds ten^ or twelve feet long, others barely an 
inch high ; some with entire and massive leaves, others elegantly 
waving their hnely-cut foliage, and lidding endless variety and 
interest to the forest paths. The cocoa-nut palm still produces 
fruit abundantly, but is said to be deficient in oil Oranges 
thrive better than below, producing abundance of delicious 
fruit; but the shaddock or pumplemous (Citrus decumana) 
requires the full force of a tropical sun, for it will not thrive 
even at Tondano a tliousand feet lowei\ On the hilly slopes 
rice is cultivated largely, and ripens well, altliougli tl)e 
temperature rarely or never rises to 80^, so that one would 
think it miglit be grown even in England in fine summers, 
especially if the young plants were raised under glass. 

The mountains liave an unukial quantity of earth or vege¬ 
table mould spread over them. Even on the steepest slopes 
there is everywhere a covering of clays and sands, and generally 
a good thickness of vegetable soil. It is this which perhaps 
contributes to the uniform luxuriance of the forest, and delays 
the appearance of that sub-alpine vegetation which depends 
almost as much on the abundance of I'ocky and exposed surfaces 
as on difierence of climate. At a much lower elevation on Mount 
Ophir in Malacca, Dacrydiums and Ehododendrons with abun¬ 
dance of Nepenthes, ferns, and terrestrial orchids suddenly took 
the place of the lofty forest ; but this was plainly due fco the 
occurrence of an extensive slope of bare granitic rock at an 
elevation of less than 3,000 feet. The quantity of vegetable 
soil, and also of loose sands and clays, resting on steep slopes, 
hill-tops and the sides of ravines, is a curious and iinj^oi’tant 
plienomenoii. It may be due in part to constant slight earth¬ 
quake shocks, facilitating the disintegration of rock; but would 
also seem to indicate that the country has been long exposed 
to gentle atmospheric action, and that its elevation has been 
exceedingly slow and continuous. 

During my stay at Eurukaii my curiosity was satisfied by 
experiencing a pretty sharp earthquake-shock. On the evening 
of June 29th, at a quarter after eight, as I was sitting reading, 
the house began shaking witli a very gentle, but rapidly in¬ 
creasing motion. I sat still enjoying the novel senstition for 
some seconds ; but in less than half a minute it became strong 
enough to shake me in my chair, and to make the house visibly 
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rock about, .and creak and crack as if it would fall to pieces. 
Tlien began a cry throughout tbo village of “Tana goyang ! 
tana goyang 1 ” (Earthquake 1 earthquake !) Everybody laished 
out of their houses-—women screamed and children cried—ancl 
I tliought it prudent to go out too. On getting up, I found my 
head giddy and iny stops unsteady, and could hardly walk 
witl)out falling. The shock continued about a minute, during 
which time I felt as if I had been turned round and round, and 
was almost sea-sick. Going into the house again, I found a 
lamp and a bottle of arrack upset. The tumbler wliich formed 
the lamp had been thrown out of the saucer in which it had 
stood. The shock appeared to be nearly vertical, ra,pid, vibra¬ 
tory, and jerking. It was sullicient, I have no doubt, to have 
thrown down brick chimneys and walls and church towers ; 
but as the liouses here are all low, and strongly framed of 
timber, it is impossible for them to l^e much injured, except by 
a shock that would utterly destroy a European city. The 
people told me it was ten years since they had had a stronger 
shock than this, at which time many houses were thrown down 
and some people killed. 

At intervals of ten minutes to half an hour, slight shocks and 
tremors were felt, sometimes strong eiiougli to send us all out 
again. There w^as a strange mixture of the terrible and th(‘, 
ludicrous in our situation. We might at any moment have a 
much stronger shock, which would bring down the house over 
us, or—what I feared more—cause a landslip, and send us down 
into tlie deep ravine on the very edge of which tiie village is 
built; yet I could not lielp laughing each time we ran out at a 
slight shock, and then in a few moments ran in again. The 
sublime and the ridiculous were here literally but a stop apart. 
On the one hand, the most terrible and destructive of natural 
phenomena was in action around us—the rocks, the mountains, 
the solid earth were trembling^ and convulsed, and we were 
utterly impotent to guard against the danger that might at 
any moment overwhelm us. On the other hand was the spec¬ 
tacle of a number of men, women, aiid children running in and 
out of their houses, on what each time proved a very unneces¬ 
sary alarm, as each shock ceased just as it became strong enougli 
to frighten us. It seemed really very much like “ playing at 
earthquakes,” and made many of the people join me in a hearty 
laugh, even while reminding eacli other that it really might be 
no laughing matter. 

At length the evening got very cold, and I became very 
sleepy, and determined to turn in, leaving orders to my boy.s, 
■who slept nearer the door, to wake me in case the liou-se was'in 
danger of falling. But I miscalculated my apathy, for I could 
not sleep mucli. The shocks continued at intervals of half an 
hour or an hour all nig]it, just strong cnoiigli to wake me 
thoroughly each time and keep me on the alert ready to jump 
up in case of danger. ■ I was therefore very glad when moj'iiing 
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came. Most of the inhabitants had not been to bed at all, and 
some had stayed out of doors all night. For the next two days 
and nights shocks still continued at short intervals, and several 
times a day for a week, showing that there was some very exten¬ 
sive disturbance beneath our portion of the earth’s crust. How 
vast the forces at work really are can only be properly appreciated 
when, after feeling their effects, we look abroad over the wide 
expanse of hill and valley, plain and mountain, and thus realize 
in a slight degree the immense mass of matter heaved and shaken. 
The sensation produced by an earthquake is never to be forgot¬ 
ten. We feel ourselves in the grasp of a power to \vhich the 
wildest fury of the winds and waves are as nothing ; yet the 
effect is more a thrill of awe than the terror which tlie more 
boisterous war of the elements produces. There is a mystery 
and an uncertainty as to the amount of danger we incur, which 
gives greater play to the imagination, and to the influences of 
hope and fear*. These remarks apply only to a moderate earth¬ 
quake. A severe one is the most destructive and the most 
horrible catastrophe to which human beings can be exposed. 

A few days after the earthquake I took a walk to Tondano, a 
large village of about *7,000 inhabitants, situated at the lower 
end of the lake of the same name. I dined with the Controlleur, 
Mr. Bensneider, who had been my guide to Tomolidn. He had 
a fine large house, in which he often received visitors ; and his 
garden was the best for flowers which I had seen in the tropics, 
although there was no great variety. It was he who introduced 
the rose hedges which give such a charming appearance to the 
villages; and to him is chiefly due the general neatness and 
good order that everywhere prevail. I consulted him about a 
fresh locality, as I found Euriikan too much in the clouds, 
dreadfully damp and gloomy, and with a general stagnation of 
bird and insect life. He recommended me a village some 
distance beyond the lake, near which was a large forest, where 
he thought I should find plenty of birds. As he was going 
himself in a few days I decided to accompany him. 

After dinner I asked him for a guide to the celebrated water¬ 
fall on the outlet stream of the lake. It is situated about a 
mile and a half below the village, where a slight rising ground 
closes in the basin, and evidently once formed the shore of the 
lake. Here the river enters a gorge, very narrow and tortuous, 
along wljich it rushes furiously for a short distance and then 
plunges into a great chasm, forniing the head of a large valley. 
Just above the fall the channel is not more than ten feet wide, 
and here a few i^lanks are thrown across, whence, half hid by 
luxuriant vegetation, tlie mad waters may be seen rushing 
beneath, and a few feet farther plunge into the abyss. Both 
sight and sound are grand and impressive. It was here that, 
four years before ray visit, a former Governor of the Moluccas 
committed suicide, by leaping into the torrent. This at least is 
the general opinion, as he suffered from a jiainful disease which 

0 
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was supposed to have made him weaiy of liis life. His body 
was found next day in the stream below. ' 

Unfortunately, no good view of the fall could now be obtained, 
owing to the quantity of wood and liigh grass that lined the 
margins of the precipices. There are two falls, the lower being 
the most lofty; and it is possible, by a long circuit, to descend 
into the valley and see them from below. ^ Were the best points 
of view searched for and rendered accessible, these falls would 
probably be found to be the finest in the Archipelago. TJie 
chasm seems to be of great depth, probably 500 or COO feet. 
Unfortunately I had no time to explore this valley, as I was 
anxious to devote every fine day to increasing my hitherto 
scanty collections. 

Just opposite my abode in Burukan was the scbool-hoiise. 
The schoolmaster was a native, educated by the Missionary at 
Tomohdn. Bchool was held e\ ery morning for about three 
hours, and twice a week in the evening there was catechising 
and preaching. There was also a service on Sunday morning. 
The children were all taught in Malay, and I often heard them 
repeating the multiplication-table up to twenty times twenty 
very glibly. They always wound up with singing, and it was 
very pleasing to hear many of our old-psalin-tunes^ in these 
remote mountains, sung with Malay words. Singing is one of 
the real blessings Vine]i Missionaries introduce among savage 
nations, whose native chants are almost always monotonous and 
melancholy. 

On catechising evenings the schoolmaster was a great man, 
preaching and teaching for three hours at a stretch unich in the 
style of an English ranter. This was pretty cold work for his 
auditor’s, however warming to himself ; and I am inclined to 
think that these native teachers, haying acquired facility of 
speaking and an endless supply of religious platitudes to talk 
about, ride tlieir liobby ratlier hard, without much consideration 
for their flock. The Missionaries, however, have much to be 
proud of in this country. They have assisted the Government 
in changing a savage into a civilized community in a wonder¬ 
fully short space of time. Eorty years ago tlre^ countiy was a 
wildeiuiess, the people naked savages, garnishing their rude 
houses with human heads. How it is a garden, worthy of its 
sweet native name of “Minahasa.” Good roads and paths 
traverse it in every direction ; some of the finest coffee plan¬ 
tations in the world surround the villages, interspersed with 
extensive rice-fields more tbaxi sufficient for the supioort of the 
population. 

^The people are now the most industrious, peaceable, ajid 
civilized in the whole Arcliipelago. They are the best clothed, 
the best housed, the best fed, and the best educated ; and they 
have made some progress towards a higher social state, i 
believe there is no example elsewdiere of such striking results 
being produced in so sliort a time—results which are entirely 
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due to the sj^stem of government now adopted by the Dutch in 
their Eastern possessions. The system is one which may be 
called a “ paternal despotism.” Now we Englishmen do not like 
despotism—we liate the name and the thing, and we would 
rather see people ignorant, lazy, and vicious, than use any but 
moral force to make them wise, industrious, and good. And we 
are right when we are dealing with men of our own race, and 
of similar ideas and equal capacities with ourselves. Example 
and precept, the force of^ public opinion, and the slow, but sure 
spread of education, will do everything in time; without 
engendering any of those bitter feelings, or producing any of 
that servility, hypocrisy, and dependence, which are the sure 
results of a despotic government. But what should we think of 
a man who should advocate these principles of perfect freedom 
in a family or a school We should say that he was applying a 
good general principle to a case in which the conditions rendered 
it inapplicable—the case in which the governed are in an 
admitted state of mental inferiority to those who govern them, 
and are unable to decide what is best for their permanent 
welfare. Children must be subjected to some degree of author¬ 
ity and guidance ; and if properly managed they will cheerfully 
submit to it, because they know their own inferiority, and 
believe their elders are acting solely for their good. They learn 
many things the use of which they cannot comprehend, and 
which they would never learn without some moral and social if 
not physical pressure. Habits of order, of industry, of clean¬ 
liness, of respect and obedience, are inculcated by .similar means. 
Children would never grow up into well-behaved and and well- 
educated men, if the same absolute freedom of action that is 
allowed to men were allowed to them. Under the best aspect of 
education, children are subjected to a mild despotism for the 
good of themselves and of society; and their confidence in the 
wisdom and goodness of those who ordain and apply this 
despotism, neutralizes the bad passions and degrading feelings, 
which under less favourable conditions are its general results. 

Now, "there is not merely an analogy,—there is in many 
respects an identity of relation, between master and pupil or 
parent and child on the one hand, and an uncivilized race and 
its civilized rulers on the other. We know (or think we know) 
that the education and industry, and the common usages of 
civilized man, are superior to those of savage life ; and, as he 
becomes acquainted with them, the savage himself admits this. 
He admires the superior acquirements of the civilized man, and 
it is with pride that lie will adopt such usages as do not 
interfere too much with his sloth, his passions, or his prejudices. 
But as the wilful child or the idle schoolboy, who was ne'S'er 
taught obedience, and never made to do anything^ which of his 
own free will he was not inclined to do, would in most cases 
obtain neither education nor manners: so it is much more 
unlikely that the savage, with all the confirmed habits of man- 

0 2 
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hood <and the traditional prejudices of race, should ever do more 
than copy a few of the least beneficial customs or civilization, 
■without some stronger stimulus than precept, very imperfectly 
hacked by examjjle. 

If we are satisfied that we are. right in assuming the govern¬ 
ment over a savage race, and occupying tlieir country; and if 
we further consider it our duty to do what we can to improve 
our rude subjects and raise them up towards our own level, we 
must not be too much afraid of the cry of “ despotism ” and 
“slavery,” hut must use the authority we possess to induce 
them to do work, which they may not altogetlier like, but which 
we know to he an indispensable step in their moral and physical 
advancement. Tlie Dutch have shown much good policy in the 
means by which they have done this. They have in most cases 
upheld and strengthened the authority of the native chiefs, to 
whom the people have been accustomed to render a voluntary 
obedience ; and by acting on the intelligence and self-interest 
of these chiefs, have brought about changes in the manners and 
customs of the people, which would have excited ill-feeling and 
pei’haps revolt had tliey been directly enforced by foreigners. 

In carrying out such a system, much depends upon the 
character of the people ; and the system which succeeds admir¬ 
ably in one place could only be very partially worked out in 
another. In JVIinahasa the natural docility and intelligence of 
the race have made their progress rapid ; and how important 
this is, is well illustrated by the fact, that in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Menaclo are a tribe called Banteks, of a 
muc]i less tractable disposition, who have hitherto resisted all 
efforts of the Dutch Government to induce them to adopt any 
systematic cultivation. These remain in a ruder condition, 
but engage themselves willingly as occasional porters and 
labourers, for which their greater strength and activity well 
adapt them. 

Mo doubt the system here sketched seems open to serious 
objection. It is to a certain extent despotic, and interferes 
with free trade, free labour, and free communication. A native 
cannot leave his village without a pass, and cannot engage 
Mmself to any merchant or captain without a Government 
permit. The coffee has all to be sold to Government, at less 
than half the price that the local merchant W'ould give for it, 
and he consequently cries out loudly against “monoply” and 
“oppression.” He forgets, however, that Hie coffee plantations 
were established by the Government at great outlay of capital 
and skill; that it gives free education to the people, and that 
the monopoly is in lieu of taxation. He forgets that the product 
ho wants to purchase and make a profit by, is the creation of 
the Government, without whom the people would still be 
savages. He knows very well that free trade would, as its first 
result, lead to the importation of 'whole cargoes of arrack, which 
would be carried over the counti’y and exchanged for coffee. 
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That drunkenness and poverty would spread over the land ; 
that the public coffee plantations would not be kept up ; that 
the quality and quantity of the coffee woukl soon deteriorate ; 
that traders and merchants would get rich, but that the 
people would relapse into poverty and barbarism. That such 
is invariably the result of free trade with any savage tribes who 
possess a valuable product, native or cultivated, is well known 
to those who have visited such people; but we might even an¬ 
ticipate from genei’al principles that evil results would happen. 
If there is one^ thing rather than another to which the grand, 
law of continuity or development will apply, it is to human jd re¬ 
gress. There are certain stages through which society must 
pass in its onward march from barbarism to civilization. Now 
one of these stages has always been some form or otlier of 
despotism, such as feudalism or servitude, or a despotic paternal 
government; and we have every reason to believe that it is not 
possible for humanity to leajo over this transition epoch, and 
pass at once from pure savagery to free civilization. The 
Dutch system attempts to supply this missing link, and to 
bring the people on by gradual steps to that higher civiliza¬ 
tion, which we (the English) try to force upon them at once. 
Our system has always failed. We demoralize and we extiiqoate, 
but we never really civilize. Whether the Dutch system can 
permanently succeed is but doubtful, since it may not be possible 
to compress the work of ten centuries into one; but at all events 
it takes nature as a guide, and is therefore more deserving of 
success, and more likely to succeed, than ours.^ 

There is one point connected with this question which I think 
the Missionaries might take up with great physical and moral 
results. In this beautiful and healthy country, and with abun¬ 
dance of food and necessaries, the population does not increase 
as it ought to do. I ^an only im]3ute this to one cause. Infant 
mortality, produced by neglect while the mothers are woi^king 
in the plantations, and by general ignorance of the conditions 
of health in infants. Women all work, as they have always 
been accustomed to do. It is no hardsliip to them, but I believe 
is often a pleasure and relaxation. They either take their 
infants with them, in which case they leave them in some shady 
spot on the ground, going at intervals to give them nourishment, 
or they leave them at home in the care of other children too 
young to work. Under neither of these circumstances can 
infants be propeily attended to, and great mortality is the 
result, keeping down the increase of population far below the 
rate which the general prosperity of the country and the 
universality of marriage would lead us to expect. This is a 
matter in which the Government is directly interested, since it 

1 Dr. Guillemarcl, wlio visited Sliiialiasa twenty-five years} later, found tlie country 
in much tlie same condition as I describe—drunkenness and crime were almost un¬ 
known, and tlie people were contented and happy. (See The Cruise of th^ Jilnrcheiaf 
Yol. II., p. 181 .) 
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is by tlie increase of the population alone that there can be any 
large and permanent increase in the produce of coffee. The 
Missionaries should take up the question, because, by inducing 
married women to confine themselves to domestic duties, they 
will decidedly promote a higher civilization, and directly increase 
the health and happiness of the whole community. The people 
are so docile, and so willing to adopt the manners and customs 
of Europeans, that the change might be easily effected, by merely 
showing them that it was a question of morality and civilization, 
and an essential step in their progress towards an equality witli 
their white rulers. 

After a fortnight’s stay at Rurdkan, I left that pretty and 
interesting village in search of a locality and climate more pro¬ 
ductive of birds and insects. I passed the evening with the 
Controlleur of Tondano, and the next morning at nine left in a 
small boat for the head of the lake, a distance of about ten 
miles. The lower end of the lake is bordered by swamps and 
marshes of considerable extent, but a little further on tlie hills 
come down to the water’s edge and give it very much the 
appearance of a great river, the width being about two miles. 
At the upper end is the village of Kakas, where I dined witli 
the head-man in a good house like those I have already described ; 
and then went on to Langowan, four miles distant over a level 
plain. This was the place where I had been recommended to 
stay, and I accordingly unpacked ray baggage and made myself 
comfortable in the large house devoted to visitors, I obtained 
a man to shoot for me, and another to accompany me the next 
day to the forest, where I was in hopes of finding a good collecting 
ground. 

In the morning after breakfast I started off, but found I had 
four miles to walk over a wearisome straight road through 
coffee plantations before I could get to the forest, and as soon 
as I did so it came on to rain heavily, and did not cease till 
night. This distance to walk every day was too far for any 
profitable work, especially when the weatlier was so uncertain. 
1 therefore decided at once that I must go further on, till I 
found some place close to or in a forest country. In tlie after¬ 
noon my friend Mr. Bensneider arrived, together with the 
Controlleur of the next district, called Belang, from whom I 
learnt that six miles further on there was a village called Panglm, 
which had been recently formed and-had a good deal of forest 
close to it; and he promised me the use of a small house if I 
liked to go there. 

The next morning I went to see the hot springs and mud 
volcanoes, for which.this place is celebrated. A p)icturesque 
path, among plantations and ravines, brought us to a beautiful 
circular basin about forty feet diameter, bordered by a calcareous 
ledge, so uniform and truly curved that it looked like a work of 
art. It was filled with clear water very near the boiling iDoint, 
and emitting clouds of steam with a strong sulphureous odour. 
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It overflows at one point and forms a little stream of hot water, 
Avliicli at a hundred yard.s distance is still too hot to hold the 
hand in. A little further on, in a piece of rough wood, were two 
other springs not so regular in outline, but appearing to be 
much hotter, as they were in a continual state of active ebullh 
tion. At intervals of a few minutes a great escape of steam or 
gas took place, throwing up a column of water tln^ee or four 
feet high. 

We then went to the mud-springs, which are about a mile ofl*, 
and are still more curious. On a sloping tract of ground in a 
slight hollow is a small lake of liquid mud, in patches of blue, 
red, or white, and in many places boiling and bubbling most 
furiously. All around on the indurated clay are small wells 
and craters full of boiling mud. These seem to be forming con- 
tiiiualljq a small hole appearing first, which emits jets of steam 
and boiling mud, wliich on hardening forms a little cone with 
a crater iii the middle. The ground for some distance is very 
unsafe, as it is evidently liquid at a small depth, and bends with 
IDressure like thin ice. At one of the smaller marginal jets 
whicli I managed to approach, I lield my hand to see if it wa.s 
really as hot as it looked, when a little drop of mud that spurted 
on to my finger scalded like boiling water. A short distance 
off there was a fiat bare surface of rock, as smooth and hot as 
an oven flooi'^ which was evidently an old mud-pool dried up 
and hardened. For hundreds of yards round there were banks 
of reddish and white clay used for whitewash, and these were 
so hot close to the surface that the hand could liardly bear to be 
held in cracks a few inches deep, from which arose a strong 
sulphureous vapour. I was informed that s '^me years back a 
French gentleman wlio visited these springs \ entured too near 
the liquid mud, when the crust gave way and he was engulfed 
in the horrible cauldron. 

This evidence of intense heat so near tlie surface over a large 
tract of country was very impressive, and I could hardly divest 
myself of the notion that some terrible catastrophe might at 
any moment devastate the country. Yet it is probable that ail 
these apertures ai'e really safety-valves, and that the inequalities 
of the resistance of various parts of the eartlTs crust will always 
l^reveiit such an accumulation of force as would be required to 
upheave and overwhelm any extensive area. About seven 
miles west of this is a volcano which was in eruption about 
thirty years before my visit, presenting a magnificent appear¬ 
ance and covering the surrounding country with showers of 
ashes. The plains around tlie lake formed by the interininglmg 
and decomposition of volcanic products are of amazing fei’tility, 
and with a little management in the rotation of crops might be 
kept in continual cultivation. Bice is now grown on them for 
three or four years in succession, when they are left fallow for 
the same period, after whicli rice or maize can be again grown. 
Good rice produces thirty-fold, and cofiee trees continue bearing 
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abundantly for ten or fifteen years, -without any manure and 
with scarcely any cultivation. 

I was delayed a day by incessant rain, and then proceeded to 
Panghu, which I reached just before the daily rain began at 
11 A.M. After leaving the summit level of the lake basin, the 
road is carried along the slope of a fine forest ravine. Tlie 
descent is a long one, so that I estimated tlie village to be not 
more than 1,500 feet above the sea, yet I found the morning 
temperature often 69^^, the same as at Tondano at least 600 or 
700 feet higher. I was pleased with the appearance of the place, 
which had a good deal of forest and wild country around it, and 
found prepared for me a little house consisting only of a 
verandah and a back room. This was only intended for visitors 
to rest in, or to pass a night, but it suited mo very well. I Avas 
so unfortunate, howeA^er, as to lose both my hunters just at this 
time. One had been left at Tondano with fever and diarrhoea, 
and the otlier was attacked at Langowaii Avith inllammation of 
the chest, and as his case looked rather bad I had him sent back 
to Menado. The people here Avere all so busy Avitli their luce- 
harvest, Avhicli it Avas important for them to finish owing to the 
early rains, that I could get no one to shoot for me. 

During the three weeks that I stayed at Panghu, it rained 
nearly every day, either in the afternoon only, or all day long; 
but there Avere generally a few hours sunshine in the inoruing, 
and I took adA^antage of these to ex])lore the roads and paths, 
the rocks and ravines, in search of insects. These were not 
very^ abundant, yet I saw eiiougli to convince me that the 
locality Avas a good one, had I been there at the beginning 
instead of at the end of the di'y season. The natives brought 
me daily a few insects obtained at the Sagueir palms, including 
some fine Cetonias and stag-beetles. Two little boys Avere very 
expert Avitli tlie bloAvpipe, and brought me a good many small 
birds, Avhich tliey shot with pellets of clay. Among tliese Avas 
a pretty little fiower-pecker of a new species (Prionochilus 
aureolimbatus), and several of tlie loveliest honeysuckers I 
liad yet seen. My general collection of biixls Avas, liOAvever, 
almost at a standstill; for though I at length obtained a man 
to shoot for me, he Avas not good for much, and seldom brought 
me more than one bird a day. The best thing he shot Avas the 
large and rare. fruib-pigeon peculiar to Northern Celebes 
(Oarpopliaga forsteiii), which I had long been seeking after. 

I was myself A^ery successful in one beautiful group of insects, 
the tiger-beetles, which seem more abundant and varied liere 
than anywhere else in the Archipelago. I first met with them 
on a cutting in the road, Avliere a hard clayey bank Av^as partially 
overgrown with mosses and sniall ferns. Here I found running 
about a small olive-green species which never took flight; and 
more i-arely a fine purplish black wingless insect, which was 
always found motionless in crevices, and was therefore pi'obably 
nocturnal. It appeared to me to form a new genus. About 
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the roads in the forest, I found the large and handsome 
Oicindela heros, which I had befoi^e obtained sparingly at 
Macassar; but it was in the mountain torrent of the ravine 
itself that I got my finest things. On dead trunks overhanging 
the water, and on tlie banks mmI f. .L.T obtained three very 
pretty species of Oicindela, 4111i1.l1 Mh.i in size, form, and 
colour, but having an almost identical pattern of pale spots. I 
also found a single speciinen of a most curious species with very 
long antennae. But my finest discovery here was the Oicindela 
gloriosa, which I found on mossy stones just rising above the 
water. After obtaining my first specimen of this elegant insect, 
I used to walk up the stream, watching carefully every moss- 
covered rock and stone. It was ratlier shy, and would often 
lead me a long chase from stone to stone, becoming invisible 
every time it settled on the damp moss, owing to its rich 
velvety green colour. On some days I could only catch a few 
glimpses of it, on others I got a single* speciinen, and on a 
few occasions two, but never without a more or less active 
pursuit. This and several other species I never saw but in this 
one ravine. 

Among the people here I saw specimens of several tyjpes, 
which, with the peculiarities of the languages, gives me some 
notion of their probable origin. A striking illustration of the 
low state of civilization of these people till quite recently, is to 
be found in the great diversity of their languages. Villages 
three or four miles apart have separate dialects, and each group 
of three or four such villages has a distinct language quite 
unintelligible to all the rest; so that, till tlie recent introduction 
of Malay by the Missionaries, theremnst have been a bar to all 
free communication. Tliese languages ofier many peculiarities. 
Tliey contain a Celebes-Malay element and a Papuan element, 
along with some radical peculiarities found also in the languages 
of the Siau and Sanguir islands further north, and therefore 
probably derived from the Philippine Islands. Physical 
characters correspond. There are some of the less civilized 
tribes which have semi-Papuan features and hair, while in some 
villages the true Celebes or Bugis physiognomy prevails. The 
plateau of Tondano is chiefly inhabited by people nearly as 
wliite as the Chinese, and wfith very pleasing semi-European 
features. The people of Siau and Sanguir much resemble 
these, and I believe them to be perhaps immigrants from some 
of the islands of North Polynesia.^ The Papuan type will 
represent the remnant of the aborigine.s, while those of the 
Bugis character show tlie extension northward of the superior 
Malay races. 

As I was wasting valuable time at Panghu owing to the bad 
weather and the illness of my hunters, I returned to Menado 
after a stay of three weeks. jSere I had a little touch of fever, 
and what with drying and packing a^vay my collections and 
getting fresh servants, it was a fortnight before I was again 
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ready to start. I no\^ went eastward over an undulating 
country skirting tlie great volcano of Klabat, to a village called 
Lempias, situated close to the extensive forest that covers the 
lower slopes of that mountain. My baggage was carried from 
village to village by relays of men, and as each change involved 
some delay, I did not reach my destination (a distance of 
eighteen miles) till sunset. I was wet through, and had to wait 
for an hour in an uncomfortable state till the hrst instalment of 
my baggage arrived, which luckily contained my clothes, while 
the rest did not come in till midnight. 

This being the district inhabited by that singular animal the 
Babirnsa (Hog-deer) I inquired about skulls, and soon obtained 
several in tolerable condition, as well as a tine one of the rare 
and curious “Sapi-utan^’ (Anoa depressicornis). Of this animal 
I had seen two living specimens at Menado, and was surprised, 
at their great i^esemblance to small cattle, or still more to the 
Eland of South Africa. Their Malay name signihes^ “ forest ox,” 
and they differ from very small high-bred oxen principally by 
the low-hanging dewlap, and straight j)ointed horns ^yhich 
slope hack over the neck. I did not find the forest here so rich in 
insects as I had expected, and my hunters got me very few birds, 
but what they did obtain were very interesting. Among these 
were the I'are forest Kingfisher (Crittura cyanotis), a small new 
species of M.--. i]m..11ii , ,im,1 .me specimen of the large and in¬ 
teresting \l ..M'” I. .-i.li il..ti rubripes), to obtain, whicli was 

one of my chief reasons for visiting this district. Gettiiig no 
more, however, after ten days’ search I removed to Liconpang, 
at the extremity of the peninsula, a place celebrated for tliese 
birds, as well as for the Babirusa and Sapi-utan. I found here 
Mi\ Goldmann, the eldest son of the Governor of the Moluccas, 
who Avas superintending the establislnnent of some Govern¬ 
ment salt-works. This Avas a better locality, and I obtained 
some fine butterflies and very good birds, among Avhich was one 
more specimen of the rare ground dove (Phlegmnastristigmata), 
which I had first obtained near the Mdros waterfall in jSouth 
Celebes. 

Hearing what I was particularly in search of, Mr. Goldmann 
kindly ofiered to make a hunting-iDarty to the xolace where the 
“Maleos” are most abundant, a remote and uninhabited sea- 
beach about tAventy miles distant. The climate here was quite 
different to that on the mountains, not a drop of rain having 
fallen for four months ; so I made arrangements to stay on tlie 
beach a week, in order to secure a good number of specimens. 
We went partly by boat and partly through the forest, accom¬ 
panied by the Major or head-man of Licoupang, Avitli a dozen 
natives and about twenty dogs. On tlie way tliey caught a 
young Sapi-utan and five wild pigs. Of the former 1 preserved 
the head. This animal is entirely confined to the remote 
mountain forests of Celebes and one or two adjacent islands 
Avhich form part of the same gronp. In the adults the liead is 
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black, with a white iliark over each eye, one on each cheek, and 
another on tlie throat- The horns are very smooth and shario 
wlien young, but become thicker and ridged at the bottom with 
age. Most naturalists consider this curious animal to be a 
small ox, but from the character of the horns, the fine coat of 
hair and the descending dewlap, it seemed closely to approach 
the antelopes. 

Arrived at our destination we built a hut and prepared for a 
stay of some days, I to shoot and skin “ Maleos,” Mi\ Goldmann 
and the Major to hunt wild pigs, Babirusa, and SapButan. Tiie 
place is situated in the large bay between the islands of Liinb^ 
and Banca, and consists of a steep beach more than a mile in 
length, of deep loose and coarse black volcanic sand or rather 
gravel, very fatiguing to walk over. It is bounded at each ex¬ 
tremity by a small river, with hilly ground beyond ; while the 
forest behind the beach itself is tolerably level and its growth 
stunted. We have here probably an ancient lava stream from 
the Klabat volcano, which has flowed down a valley into the sea, 
and the decomposition of which has formed the loose black sand. 
In confirmation of this view it may be mentioned, that the 
beaches beyond the small rivers in both directions are of white 
sand. 

It is in this loose, hot black sand that those singular birds the 
“Maleos^^ deposit their eggs. In the months of August and 
September, when there is little or no rain, they come down in 
pairs from the interior to tliis or to one or two other favourite 
spots, and scratch holes three or four feet deep, just above liigh- 
watermark, where the female deposits a single large egg, which 
she covei'S over with about a foot of sand, and then returns to tlie 
forest. At the end of ten or twelve days she comes again to the 
same spot to lay another egg, and each female bird is supposed 
to lay six or eight eggs during the season. The male assists the 
female in making the hole, coming down and returning with her. 
The appearance of the bird when walking on the beach is very 
handsome. The glossy black and rosy white of the plumage, 
the lielmeted head and elevated tail, like that of the common 
fowl, give a striking character, which their stately and some¬ 
what sedate walk renders still more remai'kable. There is 
hardly any difference between the sexes, except that the casque 
or bonnet at the back of the head and the tubercles at the 
nostrils are a little larger, and the beautiful rosy salmon colour 
a little deeper in the male bird, but the difference is so slight 
that it is not always possible to tell a male from a female with¬ 
out dissection. They run quickly, but when shot at or suddenly 
disturbed take wing with a heavy noisy flight to some, neigh¬ 
bouring tree, where they settle on a low iDranch; and they 
probably roost at night in a similar situation. Many birds lay 
in the same hole, for a dozen eggs are often found together ; and 
these are so large tliat it is not possible for the body of the bird 
to contain more than one fully-developed egg at the same time. 
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In all the female birds which I shot, none of the eggs besides the 
one large one exceeded the size of peas, and there were only- 
eight or nine of these, which is probably the extreme number a 
bird can lay in one season. „ 

Every year the natives come for fifty miles round to obtain 
these eggs, which are esteemed a great delicacy, and wlien quite 
fresh are indeed delicious. They are richer than hens’ eggs and 
of a finer flavour, and each one completely fills an ordinary tea¬ 
cup, and forms with bread or rice a very good meal. The 
colour of the shell is a pale brick red, or very rarely 2mre wliite. 
They are elongate and very slightly smaller at one end, from 
four to four and a half inches long by two and a quarter or two 
and a half wide. 

After the eggs ai^e deposited in the sand tliey are no further 
cared for by the mother. The young bii^ds on breaking the 
shell, Avork their Avay up througli tlie sand and run off at once to 
the forest; and I was assured by Mr. Duiveuboden of Ternate, 
that tliey can fly the very day they are hatched. He had taken 
some eggs on board liis scliooner wliicli hatched during the 
night, and in the morning the little birds flew readily across the 
cabin. Consideidng the great distances the bii'ds come to 
deposit the eggs in a proper situation (often ten or fifteen 
miles) it seems extraordinary that tliey should take no further 
care of them. It is, hoAvever, quite certain that they neither do 
nor can watch them. The eggs being deposited by a number of 
hens in succession in the same hole, would render it imxiossible 
for each to distinguish its own ; and the food necessary for such 
large birds (consisting entirely of fallen fruits) can only be 
obtained by roaming over an extensive district, so that if tlie 
numbers of birds which come down to this single beach in the 
breeding season, amounting to many hundreds, Avero obliged to 
remain in the Aucinity, many Avould iDerish of hunger. 

In the structure of the feet of this bird, Ave may detect a 
cause for its departing from the habits of its nearest allies, the 
Megapodii and Talegalli, which heap up earth, leaves, stones, 
and sticks into a Imge mound, in wliich they bury their eggs. 
The feet of the Maleq are not nearly so large or strong in pro¬ 
portion as in these birds, Avhile its claws are sliort and straight 
instead of being long and much curved. The toes are, however, 
strongly webbed at the base, forming a broad powerful foot, 
Avhich, Avitb the rather long leg, is Avell ada^ited to scratch aAvay 
the loose sand (which flies up in a jperfect shower when the birds 
are at Avork), but whicli could not without much labour accumu¬ 
late the heaps of miscellaneous rubbish, whidi the large 
grasping feet of the Megapodius bring together with ease. 

We may also, I think, see in tlie peculiar organization of the 
entire family of the Megapodidte or Brush Turkeys, a reason 
Avhy they depart so widely from the usual habits of the Class of 
birds, Eacli egg being so large as entirely to fill up the ab¬ 
dominal caAuty and with difficulty pass the Avails of the pelvis, 
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a considerable interval is required before the successive eggs 
can be matured (the natives say about thirteen days). Each 
bird lays six or eight eggs, or even more each season* so that 
between tlie first and last there may be an interval of two or 
three months. Now, if these eggs were hatched in the ordinary 
way, either the parents must keep sitting continually for this 
long period, or if they only began to sit after the last egg was 
deposited, the first would be exposed to injury by the climate, 
or to destruction by the large lizards, snakes, or other animals 
which abound in the district; because such large birds must 
roam about a good deal in search of food. Here then we seem 
to liave a case in which the habits of a bird may be directly 
traced to its exceptional organization ; for it will hardly lie 
inaintained that this abnormal structure and peculiar food were 
given to the Megapodid^e in order that tliey miglit not exhibit 
that parental affection, or possess those domestic instincts so 
general in the Class of birds, and which so much excite our 
admiration. 

It has generally been tlie custom of writers on Natural History 
to take the habits and instincts of animals as fixed points, and 
to consider their structure and organization as specially adapted 
to be in accordance with these. This assumption is however an 
arbitrary one, and lias the bad effect of stifling inquiry into the 
nature and causes of “ instincts and habits,” treating them as 
directly due to a “first cause,” and therefore incomprehensible 
to us. I believe that a careful consideration of the structure of 
a species, and of the peculiar physical and organic conditions by 
which it is surrounded, or has been surrounded in past ages, will 
often, as in this case, throw much light on the origin of its habits 
and instincts. These again, combined with changes in external 
conditions, react upon structuiT, and by means of “variation” 
and “ natural selection ” both are kept in harmony. 

My friends remained three days, and got plenty of wild pigs 
and two Anoas, but the latter were much injured by the dogs, 
and I could only preserve the heads. A grand hunt which we 
attempted on the third day failed, owing to bad management in 
driving in the game, and we waited for five hours perched on 
platforms in trees witliout getting a shot, although we had been 
assured that pigs, Babinisas, and Andas would rush past us in 
dozens. I myself, with two men, stayed three days longer to 
get more specimens of the Maleos, and succeeded in preserving 
twenty-six very fine ones, the flesh and eggs of which supplied 
us with abundance of good food. 

The Major sent a boat, as he had promised, to take home my 
baggage, while I walked through the forest with my two boys 
and a guide, about fourteen miles. For the first half of the 
distance there was no path, and we had often do cut our way 
through tangled rattans or thickets of bamboo. In some of our 
turnings to find the most practicable route I expressed my fear 
that we were losing our way, as the sun being vertical I could 
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see no possible clue to the rigl)t direction. My conductors, 
however, laughed at the idea, which they seemed to consider 
quite ludicrous; and sure enougli, about lialf way, we suddenly 
encountered a little hut where people from Licoupang came to 
hunt and smoke wild pigs. My guide told me he had never 
before traversed the forest between these two points ; and this 
is what is considered by some travellers as one of the savage 
“ instincts/' wiiereas it is merely the result of wide general 
knowledge. The man knew the topography of the whole dis¬ 
trict : the slope of the land, tlie direction of the streams, the 
belts of bamboo or rattan, and many otlier indications of locality 
and direction; and he was thus enabled to hit straight upon 
the hut, in the vicinity of whicli he had often hunted. In a 
forest of wliich he knew nothing, he would be quite as much at 
a loss as a European. Thus it is, I am convinced, with all the 
wonderful accounts of Indians finding their way tlirough track¬ 
less forests to definite points. Tliey may never have passed 
straight between the two particular points before, but they 
are well acquainted with the vicinity of both, and have such a 
general knowledge of the whole country, its water system, its 
soil and its vegetation, tliat as they apin’oach the point they are 
to reach, many easily-recognized indications enable them to hit 
upon it with certainty. 

The chief feature of this forest w^as the abundance of rattan 
palms, hanging from the trees, and turning and twisting about 
on the ground, often in inextricable confusion. One wonders 
at first how they can get into such queer shapes ; but it is 
evidently caused^ by the decay and fall of the trees up which 
they have first climbed, after wliich they grow along the ground 
till they meet with anotlier trunk up which to ascend. A tangled, 
mass of twisted living rattan is therefore a sign that at some 
former period a large tree has fallen there, though there may be 
not the slightest vestige of it left. The rattan seems to have 
unlimited powers of growth, and a single plant may mount up 
several trees in succession, and thus reach the enormous length 
they are said sometimes to attain. They much improve the 
appearance of a forest as seen from the coast; for they vary the 
otherwise monotonous tree-tops with feathery crowns of leaves 
rising clear above them, and each terminated by an erect leafy 
spike like a lightning-conductor. 

The other most interesting object in the forest was a beautiful 
palm, whose perfectly smooth and cylindrical stem rises erect to 
more than a hundred feet high, with a thickness of only eight 
or ten inches; while tlie fan-shaped leaves which compose its 
crown are almost complete circles of six or eight feet diameter, 
borne aloft on long and slender jjetioles, and beautifully toothed 
round'the edge by the extremities of the leaflets, which are 
separated only_ for a few inches from the circumference. It is 
probably tlie Livistona rotundifoliii of botanists, and is the most 
complete and beautiful fan-leaf I have ever seen, serving ad- 
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iniraLly for folding into water-buckets and impromj^tii baskets, 
as well as for thatdnng and other purposes, 

A few days afterwards I returned to ]\Ienaclo on horseback, 
sending my baggage round by sea ; and had just time to pack 
up all my collections to go by the next mail steamer to Aniboyna. 
I will now devote a few pages to an account of the chief pecu¬ 
liarities of the Zoology of Celebes, audits relation to tliat of the 
surrounding countries. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CELEBES. 

The position of Celebes is the most central in the Archipelago. 
Immediately to the north are the Philippine islands; on the 
west is Borneo; on the east are the Molucca islands; and on 
the south is the Timor group ; and it is on all sides so connected 
with these islands by its own satellites, by small islets, and by 
coral reefs, that neither by inspection on tlie map nor by actual 
observation around its coast, is it possible to determine accurately 
which should be grouped with it, and which with the surround¬ 
ing districts. Such being the case, we should naturally expect 
to find, that the productions of this central island in some degree 
represented the richness and variety of the whole Archipelago, 
while we should not expect much individuality in a country, so 
situated, that it would seem as if it were pre-eminently fitted to 
receive stragglers and immigrants from all around. 

As so often happens in nature, however, the fact turns out to 
be just the reverse of what we should have expected; and an 
examination of its animal productions shows Celebes to be at 
once the poorest in the number of its species, and the most 
isolated in the character of its productions, of all the great 
islands in the Archipelago. With its attendant islets it spreads 
over an extent of sea hardly inferior in length and breadth to 
that occupied by Borneo, while its actual land area is nearly 
double that of Java ; yet its Mammalia are less than half and 
its land birds about two-thirds the numbers found in the last- 
named island. Its position is such that it could receive immi¬ 
grants from every side more readily than Java, yet in proportion 
to the species which inhabit it far fewer seem derived from other 
islands, while far more are altogether peculiar to it; and a con¬ 
siderable number of its animal forms are so remarkable, as to 
find no close allies in any other part of the world. I now propose 
to examine the best known groups of Celebesian animals in some 
detail, to study their relations to those of other islands, and to 
call attention to the many points of interest which they suggest. 

We know far more of the birds of Celebes than we do of any 
other group of animals. No less than 205 species have beendis- 
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covered, and thougli no doubt many more wading and swimming 
birds have to be added, yet the list of land birds, 144 in number, 
and which for our present purpose are much the most important, 
must be very nearly complete. I myself assiduously collected 
birds in Celebes for nearly ten months, and my assistant, Mr. 
Allen, spent two months in the ^ Sula islands. The Dutch 
naturalist Forsten spent two years in Northern Celebes (twenty 
years before my visit), and collections of birds had also been sent 
to Holland from Macassar. The French ship of discovery, 
UAstrolabe^ also touched at Menado and procured collections. 
Since my return home, the Dutch naturalists Rosenl^erg and 
Bernstein have made extensive collections both in North Celebes 
and in the Sula islands; yet all their researches combined have 
only added eight species of land biz^ds to those fozuning part of 
my own collection—a fact which renders it almost certain that 
there are very few more to discover.^ 

Besides Balayer and Boutong on the south, with Peling and 
Bungay on the east, the three islands of the Bula (or Zula) 
Archipelago also belong zoologically to Celebes, although their 
position is such, that it would seem more natural to group them 
with tlie Moluccas. About 48 land birds are now known from 
the Sula group, and if we reject from these five species which 
have a wide range over the Archipelago, the remainder are 
mucli more characteristic of Celebes than of the Moluccas. 
Thirty-one species are identical with those of the former island, 
and four are representatives of Celebes forms, while only eleven 
are Moliiccan species, and two more representatives. 

But although the Sula islands belong to Celebes, they are so 
close to Bouru and the southern islands of the Gilolo group, 
that several purely Moluccan forms have migrated there, which 
are quite unknown to the island of Celebes itself; the whole 
tliirteeu Moluccan species being in this category, thus adding to 
the productions of Celebes a foreign element which does not 
really belong to it. In studying the peculiarities of the Celebe- 
sian fauna, it will therefore be well to consider only the produc¬ 
tions of tlie main island. 

The number of laud birds in the island of Celebes is 128, and 
frora^ these^ we may, as before, strike out a small nzimber of 
species which roam over the whole Archipelago (often from 
India to the^ Pacific), and which therefore only serve to disguise 
the peculiarities of individual islands. Tliese are 20 in number, 
and leave 108 species which we may consider as more especially 
characteristic of the island. On accurately comparing these with 
the birds of all the surrounding countries, we hnd that only niiie 
extend into the islands westward, and nineteen into the islands 
eastward, while no less than 80 are entirely confined to the 
Celebesiaii fauna—a degree of individuality which, considering 

1 Dr. B. Meyer and other naturalists have sinco explored tlio island and its sur¬ 
rounding islets, and have raised the total number of its birds to nearly 40U, of which 
28S are laud birds. 
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the situation of the island, is liardly to be equalled in any 
other part of the world. If ^ye still more closely examine these 
80 species, Ave shall be struck by the many peculiarities of 
structure they present, and by tlie curious affinities witli distant 
parts of the world which many of tliem seem to indicate. These 
points are of so much interest and importance that it will be 
necessary to pass in review all those species which are peculiar 
to the island, and to call attention to whatever is most worthy 
of remark. 

Six species of the Hawk tribe are peculiar to Celebes ; three of 
these are very distinct from allied birds which range over all 
India to Java and Borneo, and which thus seem to be suddenly 
changed on entering Celebes. Another (Accipiter trinotatus), is 
a beautiful hawk, with elegant rows of large round white spots 
on the tail, rendering it Aery consiiiciious and quite different 
from any other knoAvn bird of the family. Three oavIs are also 
peculiar ; and one, a barn oavI (Strix psenbergii), is very much 
larger and stronger than its ally Strix javanica, Avhich ranges 
from India through all the islands as far as Lombock. 

Of the ten Parrots found in Celebes, eight are peculiar. Among 
them are tAvo siiecies of the singular raquet-tailed parrots form¬ 
ing the genus Prioniturus, and Avliich are characterized by 
IDOssessing tAvo long spoon-shaped feathers in the tail. Tavo 
allied species are found in the adjacent island of Mindanao, one 
of the Philippines, and this form of tail is found in no other 
parrots in the Avhole world. A small species of Lorikeet 
(Trichoglossus flavoviridis) seems to have its nearest ally in 
Australia. 

The three Woodpeckers Avhich inhabit the island are all 
peculiar, and are allied to sjDecies found in Java and Borneo, 
although A^ery different from them all. 

Among the three ]peciiliar Cuckoos tAVO are very remarkable. 
Phornicopbaus calliriiynclms is the largest and handsomest 
species of its genus, and is distinguished by the three coloui’s 
of its beak, bright yelloAv, red, and black. Eudynamis melan- 
orynchus differs from all its allies in ha\'ing a jet-black bill, 
Avhereas the other species of the genus always liaA^e it green, 
yelloAV, or reddish. 

The Celebes Boiler (Ooracias temmincki) is an interesting 
example of one species of a genus being cut off from the rest. 
There are species of Coracias in Europe, Asia, and Africa, but 
none in the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, JaA^a, or Borneo. Tlie 
pi’esent species seems therefore quite out of place ; and what is 
still more curious is the fact, that it is not at all like any of the 
Asiatic species, but seems more to resemble those of Africa. 

In the next family, the Bee-eaters, is another equally 
isolated bird, foi-^i ciii, which combines the characters 

of African and Indiim Wvo c;ilrr-^, and wliose only near ally, 
Meropogon bi'eweri, Avas discovered by jM. Du Chaillu in West 
Africa i 
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The two Celebes Hornbills have no close allies in those which 
abound in tlie suiTOunding countries. The only Thrush, 
Geocichla erytlironota,isniost nearly allied to a species peculiar 
to Timor. Two of the Flycatchers are closely allied to Indian 
species which are not found in the Malay islands. Two genera 
somewhat allied to the Magpies (Streptocitta and Charitornis), 
but whose affinities are so doubtful that Professor Schlegel places 
them among the Starlings, are entirely confined to Celebes. Tliey 
are beautiful long-tailed birds, with black and white plumage, 
and with the feathers of the head somewhat rigid and scale-like. 

Doubtfully allied to tlie Starlings are two other very isolated 
and beautiful birds, ^ One, Enodes erythrophrys, has ashy and 
yellow plum age, but is ornamented with broad stripes of orange- 
red above the eyes. The other, Basilornis celebeiisis, is a blue- 
black bird witli a white patch on each side of the breast, and 
the head ornamented with a beautiful compressed scaly crest of 
feathers, resembling in foi^m that of the well-known Cock-of- 
the-rock of South America. The only ally to this bird is found 
in Ceram, and lias the feathers of the crest elongated upwards 
into qxiite a different form. 

A still more curious bird is tlie Scissirostrum pagei, wdiich 
although it is at present classed in the Starling family, differs 
from all other species in tlie form of the bill and nostrils, and 
seems most nearly allied in its general structure to the Ox- 
pebkers (Buphaga) of tropical Africa, next to which tlie 
celebrated ornithologist Prince Bonaparte finally placed it. It 
is almost entirely of a slaty colour, with yellow bill and feet, 
but the feathers of the rump and upper tail-coverts each termi¬ 
nate in a rigid, glossy pencil or tuft of a vivid crimson. These 
pretty little birds take the place of the metallic-green starlings 
of the genus Calornis, which are found in most other islands 
of the Archipelago, but which are absent from Celebes.^ 
They go in flocks, feeding upon grain and fruits, often fre¬ 
quenting dead trees, in holes of which they build their nests ; 
and they cling to the trunks as easily as woodpeckers or 
creepers. 

Out of eighteen Pigeons found in Celebes eleven are peculiar 
to it. Two of them, Ptilonopus gularis and Turacmna mena- 
densis, have their nearest allies in Timor. Two others, Carpo- 
phaga forsteni and Phlsegenas tristigmata, most resemble 
Philippine island species ; and Carpophaga radiata belongs to 
a New Guinea group. Lastly, in the Gallinaceous tribe, the 
curious helmeted Maleo (Megacephalon rubripes) is quite 
isolated, having its neai'est (but still distant) allies in the Brush- 
turkeys of Australia and New Guinea. 

Judging, therefore, by the opinions of the eminent naturalists 
who have described and classified its. birds, we find that many 
of the species have no near allies whatever in the countries 

1 Calornis nefflecta, first found in @ul^ Inlands, has jiow l)ecn discovered in 
Celebes hy Dr. Meyen, ' 
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which surround Celebes, but are either quite isolated, or indicate 
relations with such distant regions as New Guinea, Australia, 
India, or Africa. Other cases of similar remote affinities between 
the productions of distant countries no doubt exist, but in no 
spot upon the globe that I am yet acquainted with do so many 
of them occur together, or do they form so decided a feature in 
the natui’al history of the country. 

The Mammalia of Celebes are very few in number, consisting 
of fourteen terrestrial species and seven bats. Of the former 
no less than eleven are peculiar, including two which there is 
reason to believe may have been recently Carried into other 
islands^ by man. Three species which have a tolerably wide 
range in the Archipelago, are—1, The curious Lemur, Tansius 
spectrum, which is found in all the islands westward as far as 
Malacca, and also in the Philippine Islands; 2, The common 
Malay Civet, Viverra tangaluiiga, wliieh has a still wider 
range ; and 3, a Deer, whiclx seems to be the same as the Busa 
liippelaidms of Java, and was probably introduced by man at 
an early period. 

The more characteristic species arc as follows :— 

Cynopitheciis nigrescens, a curious baboon-like monkey, if 
not a true baboon, which abounds all over Celebes, ancl is found 
nowhere else but in the one small island of Batchian, into which 
it has iDrobably been introduced accidentally. An allied species 
is found in the Philippines, but in no other island of the 
Archipelago is there anything resembling^ them. These 
creatures are about the size of a spaniel, of a jet-black colour, 
and have the projecting dog-like muzzle and overhanging brows 
of the baboons. They have large red callosities and a short 
fleshy tail, scarcely an inch long, and hardly visible. They go 
in large bands, living cliiefly in the trees, but often descending 
on the ground and robbing gardens and orcliards. 

Anoa depressicornis, the Sapi-utan, or wild cow of the Malays, 
is an animal which has been the cause of much controversy, as 
to whether it should be classed as ox, buffalo, or antelope. It 
is smaller than any other wild cattle, and in many respects 
seems to approach some of the os-like antelopes of Africa. It 
is found only in the mountains, and is said never to inhabit places 
where there are deer. It is somewhat smaller than a small 
Highland cow, and has long straight horns, which are ringed at 
the base and slope backwards over the neck. 

The wild pig seems to be of a species peculiar to the island ; 
but a much more curious animal of this family is the Babirusa 
or Pig-deer, so named by the Malays from its long and slender 
legs, and curved tusks resembling horns. This extraordinary 
creature resembles a i^ig in general appearance, but it does not 
dig with its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits. The tusks of the 
lower jaw are very long and sharp, but the upper ones instead 
of growing downwards in the usual way are completely reversed, 
growing upwards out of bony sockets through the skin on each 
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side of the snout, curving bcackwards to^ near the eyes, and in 
old animals often, reaching eight or ten inches in length. It is 
difficult to understand what can be the use of these extra^ 
ordinary horn-like teeth. Some^ of the old writers supposed 
that they served as hooks, by which the creature could rest its 
head on a branch. But the way in which they usually diverge 
just over and in front of the eye has suggested the more prob^ 
able idea, that they serve to guard these organs from thorns 
and spines while hunting for fallen fruits among the tangled 



SKULL OF BABIRUSA. 


tliickets of rattans and otlier spiny plants. Even this, however 
IS not satisfactory, for the female, who must seek lier food in 
the same way, does not possess tliem, 1 should be inclined to 
believe rather, that these tusks were once useful, and were then 
down as fast as tliey grew ; hut that changed conditions 
of life have rendered them unnecessary, and they now develop 
mto a monstrous form, just as the incisors of the Beaver or 
Rabbit will go on growing, if the opposite teeth do not wear 
them away. In old animals they reach an enormous size, and 
are generally broken off as if by fighting. 
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Here again we have a resemblance to the Wart-hogs of Africa, 
whose upper canines grow outwards and curve up so as to form 
a transition from the usual mode of growth to that of the 
Babirusa. In other respects there seems no affinity between 
these animals, and tlie Babirusa^ stands completely isolated, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any other part of the 
woi’ld. It is found all over Celebes and in the Sula islands, and 
also in Bouru, the only spot beyond the Celebes group to which 
it extends; and which island also shows some affinity to the 
Sula islands in its birds, indicating perhaps a closer connexion 
between them at some former period than now exists. 

The other terrestrial mammals of Celebes are, five species of 
squirrels, which are all distinct from those of Java and Borneo, 
and mark the furthest eastward range of the genus in the tropics ; 
and two of Eastern opossums (Cuscus), which are different from 
those of the Moluccas, and mark the furthest westward ex¬ 
tension of this genus and of the Marsupial order. Thus we see 
that the Mammalia of Celebes are no less individual and remark¬ 
able than the birds, since three of the largest and most interest¬ 
ing species have no near allies in surrounding countries, but 
seem vaguely to indicate a relation to the African continent. 

Many groups of insects appear to be especially subject to 
local influences, their forms and colours changing with each 
change of conditions, or even with a cJiange of locality where 
the conditions seem almost identical. We should therefore 
anticipate that the individuality manifested in tlie higlier 
animals would be still more prominent in these creatures with 
less stable organisms. On the other hand, however, we have to 
consider that the disi^ersion and migration of insects is much 
more easily effected than that of mammals or even of birds. 
They are much more likely to be carried away by violent winds; 
their eggs may be carried on leaves either by storms of wind or 
by floating trees, and their larva? and pupce often buried in 
trunks of trees or enclosed in waterproof cocoons, may be floated 
for days or weeks uninjured over the ocean. These facilities of 
distribution tend to assimilate the productions of adjacent lands 
in two ways : first, by direct mutual interchange of species ; 
and secondly, by repeated immigrations of fresh individuals of 
a species common to other islands, winch by intercrossing tend 
to obliterate the changes of form and colour, which differences 
of conditions might otherwise produce. Bearing these facts 
in mind, we shall find that the individuality of the insects 
of Celebes is even greater than we have any reason to expect. 

Eor the purpose of insuring accuracy in compaiisons witli 
other islands, I shall confine myself to those groups which are 
best known, or which I have niyself carefully studied. Begin¬ 
ning with the Papilionidte or Bwaliow-tailed butterflies, Celebes 
possesses 24 species, of which the large number of^ 18 are not 
found in any other island. If we compare this with Borneo, 
which out of' 29 species has only two not found elsewhere, the 
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difference is as striking as anything can be. In the family of 
the Piericlee, or white butterflies, the difference^ is not quite so 
great owing perhaps to the more wandering habits of the group ; 
but it is still very remarkable. Out of 30 species inhabiting 
Celebes, 10 are peculiar, while Java (from which more species 
are known than from Sumatra or Borneo), out of 37 species has 
only 13 peculiar. The Danaidm are large, but weak-flying 
butterflies, wdiich frequent forests and gardens, and are plainly 
but often ^^ery richly coloured. Of these my own collection 
contains 16 species from Celebes and 15 from Borneo; but 
whereas no less than 14 are confined to tlie former island, only 
two are peculiar to the latter. The Nymphalidm are a very 
extensive group, of generally strong-winged and very bright- 
coloured butterflies, very abundant in the tropics, and repre¬ 
sented in our own country by our Fritillaries, our Yanessas, 
and our Purple-emperor. Some months ago I drew u-p a list of 
the Eastern species of this group, including all the new ones 
discovered by myself, and arrived at the following comparative 
results:— 

Species Of Kymphalid., of pSfe"r‘^fecies. 

Java. 70 . 23 . 33 

Borneo .... 52.15 . . • .... 29 

Celebes .... 48 . 35 ....... 73 


The Coleoptera are so extensive that few of the groups have 
yet been carefully w'orked out. I will therefore refer to one 
only, which I have myself recently studied™the Cetoniadm or 
Bose-chafers,—a group of beetles which, owing to their extreme 
beauty, have been much sought after. From Java 37 species of 
these insects are known, and from Celebes only 30 ; yet only 
13, or 35 per cent., are peculiar to the former island, and 19, or 
63 per cent., to the latter. 

The result of these comparisons is, that although Celebes is a 
single large island with only a few smaller ones closely grouped 
around it, we must really consider it as forming one of the 
great divisions of the Arcliipelago, equal in rank and importance 
to the whole of the Moluccan or Philippine groups, to the 
Papuan islands, or to the Indo-Malay islands (Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and tlie ALalay peninsula). Taking those lamilies of 
insects and birds which are best known, the following table 
shows the comparison of Celebes with the other groups of 


islands :— 

PAPILIONID.®3 AND HAWKS, PARROTS, AND 

PIEE1DA3. PIQEONS. 

Percent, ofpoeiihar Percent, of pecnliar 

Species. Species. 

Indo-Malay region.56.54 

Philippine groni).66.73 

Celebes.69.60 

Moluccan group . .... 52.62 

Timor group . . .... 42.47 

Papuan group ..64 . ..47 
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These large and well-known families well represent the 
general character of the zoology of Celebes ; and they show 
that this island is ideally one of the most isolated portions of 
the Archipelago, although situated in its very centre. 

But the insects of Celebes present us with other phenomena 
more curious and more difficult to exiplain than their specific 
individuality. The butterflies of that island are in many cases 
characterized by a peculiarity of outline, which distinguishes 
them at a glance from those of any other part of the world. 
It is most strongly manifested in the Papilios and the Pierida% 
and consists in the fore-wings being either strongly curved or 
abruptly bent near the base, or in the extremity being elongated 
and often somewhat hooked. Out of the 14 species of Papilio 
in Celebes, 13 exhibit this peculiarity in a greater or less degree, 
when compared with the most nearly allied species of the 
surrounding islands. Ten species of Pieridie have the same 
character, and in four or five of the ISTyraphalidie it is also very 
distinctly marked. In almost every case the species found in 
Celebes are much larger than those of the islands westward, 
and at least equal to those of the Moluccas, or even larger. 
The difference of form is however the most remarkable feature, 
as it is altogether a new thing for a whole set of species in one 
country to differ in exactly the same way from the corresponding 
sets in all the surrounding countries ; and it is so well marked, 
that without looking at the details of colouring, most Celebes 
Paifilios and many Pieridoe can be at once distinguished from 
those of other islands by their form alone. 

The outside figure of each pair here given shows the exact 
size and form of the fore-wing in a butterfly of Celebes, while 
the inner one represents the most closely allied species from 
one of the adjacent islands. Pigure 1 shows the strongly 
curved margin of the Celebes species, Papilio gigon, compared 
with the much straighter margin of Papilio demolion from 
Singapore and Java. Pigure 2 shows the abrupt bend over 
the base of the wing in Papilio miletus of Celebes compared 
with tlie slight curvature in the common Papilio sar peel on, 
which lias almost exactly the same form from India to Hew 
Guinea and Australia. Pigure 3 shows the elongated wing of 
Tachyris zarinda, a native of Celebes, compared with the much 
shorter wing of Tachyris nero, a very closely allied species found 
in all the western islands. The difference of form is in each case 
sufficiently obvious, but when the insects themselves are com- 
jiared it is much more striking than in these partial outlines. 

Prom the analogy of birds, we should suppose that the pointed 
wing gave increased rapidity of flight, since it is a character of 
terns, swallows, falcons, and of the swift-flying pigeons. A 
short and rounded wing, on the other hand, always accompanies 
a more feeble or more laborious flight, and one much less under 
command. We might suppose, therefore, that the butterflies 
which possess this peculiar form were better able to escape 
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pursuit.. Eut tliere seems no unusual abundance of insectiv¬ 
orous birds to render this necessary ; and as we cannot believe 
that such a curious peculiarity is without meaning, it seems 
probable that it is the result of a former condition of things, 
when tlie island possessed a much incher fauna, the relics of 
winch we see in the isolated Ihrds and Mammalia now inhabiting 
it; and when the abundance of insectivorous creatures rendered 





some unusual means of escape a necessity for the large-winged 
and showy butterflies. It is some confirmation of tlii.s view, 
that neither the very small nor the very obscurely coloured 
groups of butteriies have elongated wings, nor is any modifica¬ 
tion perceptible in those strong-winged groups which already 
possess great strength and rapidity of flight. These were 
already sufficiently protected from their enemies, and did not 
require increased power of escaping from them. It is not at 
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all clear what effect the peculiar curvature of the w’iiigs has 
in modifying flight. 

Another curious feature in the zoology of Celebes is also 
worthy of attention. I allude to the absence of several groups 
which ai’e found on both sides of it, in the Indo-Malay islands 
as well as in the Moluccas ; and which thus seem to be unable, 
from some unknown cause, to obtain a footing in the intervening 
island. In Birds we have the two families of Podargidje and 
Laniadre, which range over the wdiole Archipelago and into 
Australia, and which yet have no representative in Celebes. 
The genera Ceyx among Kingfishers, Criniger among Thrushes, 
Ehipidura among Flycatchers, and Erythrura among Finches, 
are all found in the Moluccas as well as in Borneo and Java,— 
but not a single species belonging to any one of them is found 
in Celebes. Among insects, the large genus of Rose-chafers, 
Lomaptera, is found in every country and island between India 
and New Guinea, except Celebes. ^ This unexpected absence of 
many groups, from one limited district in the very centre of 
their area of distribution, is a phenomenon not altogether 
unique, but, I believe, nowhere so well marked as in this case ; 
and it certainly adds considerably to the strange character of 
this remarkable island. 

The anomalies and eccentricities in the natural history of 
Celebes which I have endeavoured to sketch in this chapter, all 
point to an origin in a remote antiquity. The history of 
extinct animals teaches us that their distribution in time and 
in space are strikingly similar. The rule is, that just as the 
productions of adjacent areas usually resemble each other 
closely, so do the productions of successive periods in the same 
area ; and as the productions of remote areas generally differ 
widely, so do the productions of the same area at remote ej^oclis. 
We are therefore led irresistibly to the conclusion, that change 
of species, still more of generic and of family form, is a matter 
of time. But time may have led to a change of species in one 
country, while in another the forms have been more permanent, 
or the change may have gone on at an equal rate but in a 
different manner in both. In either case the amount of individ¬ 
uality in the productions of a district, wdil be to some extent a 
measure of the time that district has been isolated from those 
that surround it. Judged by this standard, Celebes must be 
one of tile oldest parts of the Archipelago. It probably dates 
from a period not only anterior to that when Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra were separated from the continent, but from that still 
more remote epoch when the land that now constitutes these 
islands had not risen above the ocean. Such an antiquity is 
necessary to account for the number of animal forms it 
possesses, which show no relation to those of India or xAustralia, 
but rather with those of Africa ; and we are led to speculate 
on the possibility of there having once existed^ a continent in 
the Indian Ocean which might serve as a bridge to connect 
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these distant countries. Now it is a curious fact, that the 
existence of such a land has been already thought necessary 
to account for the distribution of the curious Quadrumana 
forming the family of the Lemurs. ^ These have their metropolis 
in Madagascai', but are found also in Africa, in Ceylon, in the 
peninsula of India, and in the Alalay Arcliipelago as far as 
Celebes, wlucli is its furthest eastern limit. Dr. Sclater has 
proposed for the hypothetical continent connecting these 
distant points, and whose former existence is indicated by 
the Mascarene islands and the Maidive coral group, the name 
of Lemuria. Whether or no we believe in its existence in the 
exact form here indicated, the student of geographical distribu¬ 
tion must see in the extraordinary and isolated productions of 
Celebes proofs of the former existence of some continent from 
whence the ancestors of these creatures, and of many other 
intermediate forms, could have been derivkiA 

In this short sketch of the most striking peculiarities of the 
Natural History of Celebes, I have been obliged to enter much 
into details that I fear will have been uninteresting to the 
general reader, but unless I had clone so my exposition would 
have lost much of its force and value. It is by these details 
alone that I have been able to prove the unusual features that 
Celebes presents to us. Situated in the very midst of an 
Archipelago, and closely hemmed in on every side by islands 
teeming witla varied forms of life, its productions have yet a 
surprising amount of individuality. While it is poor in the 
actual number of its species, it is yet wonderfully rich in 
peculiar forms, many of which are singular or beautiful, and 
are in some cases absolutely unique upon the globe. We behold 
here the curious phenomenon of groups of insects changing 
their outline in a similar manner when compared wdth those of 
surrounding islands, suggesting some common cause wliich 
never seems to have acted elsewhere in exactly the same way. 
Celebes, therefore, presents us witla a most striking example of 
the interest that attaches to the study of the geographical 
distribution of animals. We can see that tlieir present distri¬ 
bution upon the globe is the result of all the more recent 
changes the earth’s surface has undergone; and by a careful 
study of the phenomena we are sometimes able to deduce 
approximately what those past^ changes must have been, in 
order to produce the distribution we hnd to exist. In the 
comparatively simple case of the Timor group, we were able 
to deduce these changes with some approach to certainty. In 
the much more complicated case of Celebes we can only indicate 
their general nature, since we now see the result, not of any 
single or recent change only, but of a whole series of the later 
revolutions which have resulted in the present distribution of 
land in the Eastern Hemisijliere. 

11 have smee come to tlie conclusion that no such connecting land as Lenmria is 
required to explain the facts. (See my Island L'ife, pages 395 and 427.) 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

BANDA. 

(beoembee 1857, MAY 1859, aeeil 1861,) 

The Dutcli mail steamer in whicli I travelled from Macassar 
to Banda and Amboyna was a roomy aiiicl comfortable vessel, 
although it would only go six miles an hour in the finest weather. 
As there were but three passengers besides myself, we had abun¬ 
dance of room, and I was able to enjoy a voyage more than I had 
ever done before. The arrangements are somewhat different 
from those on board English or Indian steamers. There are no 
cabin servants, iis every cabin passenger invariably brings his 
own, and the ship’s stewards attend only to the saloon and the 
eating department. At six am. a cup of tea or coffee is provided 
for those who like it. At seven to eight there is a light breakfast 
of tea, eggs, sardines, &c. At ten, Madeira, gin, and bitters are 
brought on deck as a whet for the substantial eleven o’clock 
breakfast, which differs from a dinner only in the absence of 
soup. Gups of tea and coffee are brought round at three p.m. ; 
bitters, &(;, again at five ^ a good dinner with beer and claret at 
half-past six, concluded by tea and coffee at eight. Between 
whiles, beer and soda water are supplied when called for, so there 
is no lack of little gastronomical excitements to while away the 
tedium of a sea voyage. 

Our first stopping place^ was Coupang, at the 'west end of the 
large island of Timor. \Ye then coasted along that island for 
several hundred miles, having always a view of hilly ranges 
covered with scanty vegetation, rising ridge behind ridge to the 
height of six or seven thousand feet. Turning off towards 
Banda we passed Pulo-Cambing, Wetter, and Boma, all of which 
are desolate and barren volcanic islands, almost as uninviting as 
Aden, and offering a strange contrast to the usual verdure and 
luxuriance of the Archipelago. In two days more we reached 
the volcanic group of Banda, covered with an unusually dense 
and brilliant green vegetation, indicating that we had passed 
beyond the range of the hot dry winds from the plains of Central 
Australia, Banda is a lov’-ely little spot, its three islands en¬ 
closing a secure harbour from whence no outlet is visible, and 
with water so transparent, that living corals and even the 
minutest objects are plainly seen on the volcanic sand at a 
depth of seven or eight fathoms. The ever-smoking volcano 
z’ears its bare cone on one side, while the two larger islands are 
clothed with v.-- . i - i 1 ii - m I.. bhe summit of the hills. 

Going on .., I ■ 11 1 ■ -1 up a pretty path which leads to the 

highest point of the island on which the town is situated, where 
there is a telegraph station and a magnificent view. Below lies 
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the little town, with its neat red-tiled white houses and the 
thatched cottages of the natives, bounded on one side by the old 
Portuguese fort. Beyond, about half a mile distant, lies the 
larger island in the shape of a horseshoe, formed of a range of 
abrupt hills covered with fine forest and nutmeg gardens ; while 
close opposite the town is the volcano, foimiing a nearly perfect 
cone, the lower part only covered with a light green bushy 
vegetation. On its north side the outline is more uneven, and 
there is a slight hollow or chasm about one-fifth of the way 
down, from winch constantly issue two columns of smoke, which 
also rises less abundantly from the rugged surface around and 
from some spots nearer the summit. A white efflorescence, 
probably sulpliur, is thickly spread over the upper part of the 
mountain, maiked by the narrow black vertical lines of water 
gullies. The smoke unites as it rises, and forms a dense cloud, 
which in calm clamp weather spreads out into a wide canopy 
hiding the top of the mountain. At night and early morning it 
. often rises up straight and leaves the whole outline clear. 

It is only when actually gazing on an active volcano that one 
can fully realize its awfulness and grandeur. Whence conies 
that inexhaustible fire whose dense and sulifiuireons smoke for 
ever issues from this bare and desolate peak? Whence the 
mighty forces that produced that peak, and still from time to 
time exhibit themselves ii;i the earthquakes that always occur in 
the vicinity of volcanic vents ? The knowledge from childhood, 
of the fact that volcanoes aiid earthquakes exist, has taken away 
somewhat of the strange and exceiDtional character that really 
belongs to them. Tlie inhabitant of most parts of northern 
Europe sees in the earth the emblem of stability and repose. 
His whole life-experience, and that of all his age and generation, 
teaclies him that the earth is solid and firm, that its massive 
rocks may contain water in abundance but never fire; and 
these essential characteristics of the earth are manifest in every 
mountain his country contains. A volcano is a fact opposed to 
all this mass of experience, a fact of so awful a character that, 
if it were the rule instead of the exception, it would make the 
earth uninhahitable ; a fact so strange and unaccountable that 
we may he sure it would not be believed on any human testi¬ 
mony, if presented to us now for the first time, as a natural 
phenomenon happening in a distant country. 

^ The summit of the small island is composed of a highly crystal¬ 
line basalt; lower down I found a hard stratified slaty sandkone, 
while on the beach are huge blocks of lava, and scattered masses 
of white coralline limestone. The larger island has coral rock to 
a height of three or four hundred feet, while above is lava and 
basalt. It seems probable, therefore, that this little group of 
four islands is the fragment of a larger district which was per¬ 
haps once connected with Ceram, but which was separated and 
broken up by the same forces which formed the volcanic cone. 
When I visited the larger island on another occasion, I saw a 
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considerable tract covered with large forest trees, dead, but still 
standing. Tliis was a record of the last great eai'tliquake only 
two years ago, when the sea broke in over this part of the island 
and so flooded it as to destroy the vegetation on all the low lands. 
Almost every year there is an earthquake here, and at intervals 
of a few years very severe ones, which throw down houses and 
carry ships out of the harbour bodily into tlie streets. 

Notwithstanding the losses incurred by tliese terrific visita¬ 
tions, and the small size and isolated position of those little 
islands, they have been and still are of considerable value to tlie 
Dutcli Government, as the chief nutmeg-garden in the w’orkL 
Almost the whole surface is planted with nutmegs, growui inider 
tlie shade of lofty Kanary trees (Kanarium commune). The 
light volcanic soil, the shade, and the excessive moisture of these 
islands, where it rains more or less every month in the year, seem 
exactly to suit the nutmeg-tree, which requires no manure and 
scarcely any attention. All the year round flowers and ripe fruit 
are to be found, and none of those diseases occur which under a 
forced and unnatural system of cultivation iiave ruined the 
nutmeg planters of Singapore and Penang. 

Few cultivated plants are more beautiful than nutmeg-trees. 
They are handsomely shaped and glossy-leaved, growing to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, and bearing small yellowish 
flowers. The fruit is the size and colour of a peach, but ratlier 
OA*al. It is of a tough flesliy consistence, but w*hen ripe splits 
open, and shows the dark-brown nut within, covered with the 
crimson mace, and is then a most beautiful object. Within the 
thin hard shell of the nut is the seed, which is the nutmeg of com¬ 
merce. The nuts are eaten by the lai-ge pigeons of Banda, Avliich 
digest the mace but cast up the nut with its seed uninjiired- 

The nutmeg tirade has hitherto been a strict monopoly of the 
Dutch Government; but since leaving the country I believe 
that this monopoly has been partially or \vholly discontinued, a 
proceeding which appears exceedingly injudicious and quite un¬ 
necessary. There are cases in which monopolies are perfectly 
justifiable, and I believe tliis to be one of them. A small country 
like Holland cannot afford to keep distant and expensive colonies 
at a loss; and having possession of a very small island wdiere a 
valuable product, not a necessary of life^ can be obtained at little 
cost, it is almost the duty of the state to monopolise it. No 
injury is done thereby to any one, but a great benefit is conferred 
on the whole population of Holland and its dependencies, since 
the produce of the state monopolies save them from the weight 
of a heavy taxation. Had the Government not kept the nutmeg 
trade of Banda in its own hands, it is probable that the wliole 
of the islands would long ago have become the property of one 
or more large capitalists. Tiie monopoly would have been almost 
the same, since no known s^Dot on the globe can produce nutmeg.s 
so cheaply as Banda, but the profits of the monopoly would Ijave 
gone to a few individuals iusteacl of to the nation. As an iilus- 
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tration of how a state monopoly may become a state duty, let 
us suppose that no gold existed in Australia, but that it had 
been found in immense quantities by one of our ships in some 
small and barren island. In this case it would plainly become 
the duty of the State to keep and work the mines for the public 
benefit, since by doing so, the gain would be fairly divided 
among the whole population by decrease of taxation ; whereas 
by leaving it open to free trade while merely keeping the govern¬ 
ment of the island, we should certainly produce enormous evils 
during the first struggle for the precious metal, which would 
ultimately subside into the monopoly of some wealthy individual 
or great company, whose enormous revenue would not equally 
benefit the coinimmii. Th-- imi* i"« ■ > of Banda and the tin of 
Banca are to some ■ i. 111 p m 1 1 1. I - ,i r to this supposititious one, 
and I believe the Dutch U-overinnent will act most unwisely if 
they give up tlieir monopoly. 

Even the destruction of the nutmeg and clove trees in many 
islands, in oixler torestrict their cultivation to one or two where 
tlie monopoly could be easily guarded, usually made the theme 
of so much virtuous indignation against tlie Dutch, may be 
defended on similar principles, and is certainly not nearly so 
bad as many monopolies we ourselves have till very recently 
maintained. ISTutmegs and cloves are not necessaries of life; 
they are not even used as spices by the natives of the Moluccas, 
and no one was materially or permanently injured hy the 
destruction of the trees, since there are a hundred other pro¬ 
ducts tl)at can be grown in the same islands, equally valuable 
and far more beneficial in a social point of view. It is a case 
exactly parallel to our iDi’oliibition of the growtli of tobacco in 
England, for fiscal purposes, and is, morally and economically, 
neither better nor worse. Tlie salt monopoly whicJi we so long- 
maintained in India was much worse. As long as we keep up 
a system of excise and customs on articles of daily use, which 
requires an elaborate array of officers and coastguards to carry 
into effect, and whicli ci*eates a number of purely legal crimes, 
it is the height of absurdity for us to affect indignation at tlie 
conduct of the Dutch, wdio carried out a much more justifiable, 
less hurtful, and more profitable system in their Eastci’ii 
possessions, I challenge objectors to point out any physical or 
moral evils that have actually resulted from the action of the 
Dutch Government in this matter; whereas sucli evils are the 
admitted results of every one of our monopolies and restrictions.^ 

1 In the Daily Nem parfiamentory report of March 2Sth, 1S90,1 read the following 
“Baron H de Worms said it was true that in the Newara Eliya district of Ceylon land 
sales, afTectmg 10,283 men, women, and children, had taken place for non-payment of 
the padd 3 ^-tax, and that 981 persons liad died of consequent want and disease, and 2,r»39 
had been left destitute.” Here is a dry otlicial statement of the result of our taxing the 
people’s food; and it was such a very ordinary matter to our legislators that no further 
notice seems to have Been taken of it. And we dare to ahnse tlio Dutch of three ceii- 
tunes hack for destroying spice trees !—fnr which they paid a fair coinpensation, and 
the results of which were probably henefleial rather than liurtful to the cultivators of 
the soil J (See Chap. XXI.) 
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The conditions of the two experimehts are totally different. 
The true “political economy” of a higher, when governing a 
lower race, has never yet been worked out. The application of 
oar “political economy” to such cases invariably results in the 
extinction or degradation of the lower race; whence we may 
consider it probable that one of the necessary conditions of its 
truth is, the approximate mental and social unity of the society 
in which it is apjDlied. I shall again refer to this subject in my 
chapter on Ternate, one of the most celebrated of the old spice- 
islands. 

Tlie natives of Banda are very much mixed, and it is probable 
that at least three-fourths of the poi^ulatioii are mongrels, in 
various degrees of Malay, Papuan, Arab, Portuguese, and Dutch. 
The first two form the basis of the lai'ger portion, and the dark 
skins, pronounced features, and more or less frizzly hair of the 
Papuans preponderate. There seems little doubt tliat the 
aborigines of Banda were Papuazis, and a portion of them still 
exists in the Ke islands, where they emigrated when tlie Portu¬ 
guese first took possession of tlieir native island. ^ It is such 
people as these that are often looked upon .as transitional forms 
loetween two very distinct races, like the Malays and Papuans, 
whereas they are only examples of intermixture. 

The animal productions of Banda, though very few, are 
interesting. The islands have loerhaps no truly indigenous 
Mammalia but bats. The deer of the Moluccas and the pig- 
have probably been introduced. A species of Cuseus or Eastern 
opossum is also found at Banda, and this may be truly in¬ 
digenous in the sense of not having been introduced by man. 
Of birds, during my three visits of one or two days each, I 
collected eight kinds, and the Dutch collectors have added a few 
others. The most remarkable is a fine and very handsome fruit- 
pigeon, Carpophaga concinna, which feeds upon the nutmegs, 
or rather on the mace, and whose loud booming note is to be 
continually heard. This bird is found in the Ke and Matabello 
islands as well as Banda, but not in Ceran or any of the larger 
islands, wliich are inhabited by allied but very distinct species- 
A beautiful small fruit-dove, Ptilonopus diadematus, is also 
peculiar to Banda. 


CHAPTER XX. 

AMBOYNA. 

(UECEMBEIl 1857, OCTOBER 1859, FEBRUARY 1850.) 

Twenty hours from Banda brought us to Amboyiia, the 
capital of the Moluccas, and one of tlie oldest European settle¬ 
ments in the East. The island consists of two peninsulas, so 
nearly divided by inlets of the sea, as to leave only a sandy 
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isthmus about a mile wide near their eastern extremity. The 
western inlet is se^’eral miles long and forms a line harbour, on 
the soutliern side of which is situated the town of Amboyna. 
I ]iad a letter of introduction to Dr. Mohnike, the chief medical 
olhcer of the Moluccas, a German ^ and a naturalist. I found 
tint he could w'rite and read English, but could not speak it, 
being like myself a bad linguist; so we had to use French as a 
medium of communication. Pie kindly offered me a_ room 
during my stay in Amboyna, and introduced me to his junior, 
Dr. Doleschall, a Hungarian, and also an entomologist. He was 
an intelligent and most amiable young man, but I was shocked 
to find that he was dying of consumption, though still able to 
pexPorm the duties of his office. In the evening my liost took 
me to the residence, of the Governor, Mr. Golclmaun, who re¬ 
ceived me in a most kind and cordial manner, and offered me every 
assistance. The town of Amboyna consists of a few lousiness 
streets, and a number of roads set out at right angles to each 
other, bordered by hedges of flowering shrubs, and enclosing 
country houses and huts embosomed in palms and fruit trees. 
Hills and mountains form the background in almost every 
direction, and there are few places more enjoyable for a morning 
or evening stroll than these sandy roads and shady lanes in tlie 
suburbs of the ancient city of Amboyna, 

There are no active volcanoes in tlie island, nor is it now 
subject to frequent earthquakes, although very severe ones 
have occurred and may be expected again. Mr. William 
Eunnell, in his voyage with Dauipier to the South Seas in 1705, 
says: “ Whilst we were here [at Amboyna] we had a great 
earthquake, wliicli continued two days, in which time it 
did a great deal of mischief; for the ground burst open iu 
many places, and swallowed up several houses and whole 
families. Several of the people were dug out again, but most 
of them dead, and many had their legs or arms broken by the 
fall of the liouses. The castle walls were rent asunder in several 
places, and we tliought that it and all the houses would liave 
fallen down. The ground where we were swelled like a wave 
in the sea, but near us we Iiad no hurt done,^^ There are also 
numerous records of eruptions of a volcano on the west side of 
the island. In 1674 an eruption destroyed a village. In 1694 
there was another eruption. In 1797 much vapour and heat was 
emitted. Other eruptions occurred in 1816 and 1820, and in 1824 
a new crater is said to have been formed. Yet so capricious is the 
action of these subterranean flres, that since the last-named 
epoch all eruptive symptoms have so completely ceased, that I 
was assured by many of the most intelligent European inliabit- 
ants of Amboyna, that they had never heard of any such thing 
as a volcano on the island. 

During the few days that elap>sed befoi'c I could make 
arrangements to visit the interior, I enjoyed myself inucli in 
the society of the two doctors^ both amiable and well-educated 
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men, and both entluxsiastic entomologists, though obliged to 
increase their collections almost entirely by means of native col¬ 
lectors. Dr. Doleschall studied chiefly the flies and spiders, but 
also collected butterflies and moths, and in his boxes I saw grand 
specimens of the emerald Ornithoptera priamus and the azure 
Papilio Ulysses, with many more of the superb butterflies of this 
rich island. Dr. Mohnike confined himself chiefly to the beetles, 
and had formed a magnificent collection during many years’ 
I’esidence in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Japan, and Amboyua. The 
Japanese collection was especially interesting, containing both 
the fine Carabi of northern countries and the gorgeous Bupres- 
ticlse and Longicorns of the tropics. The doctor made the voyage 
to Jeddo by land from Nagasaki, and is well acquainted with the 
character, manners, and customs of the people of Japan, and 
with the geology, physical features, and natural history of the 
country. He showed me collections of cheap woodcuts printed 
in colours, which are sold at less than a farthing each, and com¬ 
prise an endless variety of sketches of Japanese scenery and 
manners. Though rude, they are very characteristic, and often 
exhibit touches of great humour. He also possesses a large 
collection of coloured sketches of the plants of Japan, made by 
a Japanese lady, which are the most masterly things I have ever 
seen. Every stem, twig, and leaf is produced by single touches 
of the brush, the character and perspective of very complicated 
plants being admirably given,^ and the articulations of stem and 
leaves shown in a most scientific manner. 

Having made arrangements to stay for three weeks at a small 
hut, on a newly cleared plantation in the interior of the northern 
half of the island, I with some difiiculty obtained a boat and men 
to take me across the water, for the Amboynese are dreadfully 
lazy. Passing up the harbour, in appearance like a fine river, 
the clearness of the water aflbrded me one of the most astonish¬ 
ing and beautiful sights I have ever beheld. The bottom was 
absolutely hidden by a continuous series of corals, sponges, 
actiniae, and other marine productions, of magnificent dimen¬ 
sions, varied forms, and brilliant colours. The depth varied 
from about twenty to fifty feet, and the bottom was very un¬ 
even, rocks and chasms, and little hills and valleys, offering a 
variety of stations for the growth of these animal forests. In 
and out among them moved numbers of blue and red and yellow 
fishes, spotted and banded and striped in the most striking 
manner, while great orange or rosy transparent medusoe floated 
along near the surface. ^ It was a sight to gaze at for hours, and. 
no description can do justice to its surpassing beauty and in¬ 
terest, Tor once, the reality exceeded the most glowing accounts 
I had ever read of the wonders of a coral sea. There is perhaps 
no spot in the world richer in marine productions, corals, shells 
and fishes, than the harbour of Amboyna. 

Prom the north side of the harbour, a good broad path passes 
through swamp, clearing and forest, over hill and valley, to the 
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farther side of the island; the corailine rock constantly pro¬ 
truding through the deep red earth which fills all the hollows, 
and is more or less spread over the plains and hill-sides. Tlie 
forest vegetation is here of the most luxuriant character ; ferns 
and palms abound, and the climbing rattans were more 
abundant than I had ever seen them, forming tangled festoons 
over almost every large forest tree. The cottage I was to occupy 
was situated in a large clearing of about a hundred acres, part 
of which was already planted with young cacao-trees and 
plantains to shade them, while the rest was covered %vith dead 
and half-burnt forest trees; and on one side there was a tract 
where the trees had been recently felled and were not yet burnt. 
The path by which I had arrived continued along one side of 
this clearing, and then again entenng the virgin forest passed 
over hill and dale to the northern side of the island. 

My abode was merely a little thatched hut, consisting of an 
open verandah in front and a small dark sleeping-room Y^ehind. 
It was raised about five feet from the ground, and was reached 
by rude steps to the centre of the verandah. The walls and 
floor were of bamboo, and it contained a table, two bamboo 
chairs, and a couch. Here I soon made myself comfortable, and 
set to work hunting for insects among the more recently felled 
timber, which swarmed with fine Curculionidse, Longicorns, and 
Buprestidas, most of them remarkable for their elegant forms or 
brilliant colours, and almost all entirely new to me. Only the 
entomologist can appreciate the delight with which I hunted 
about for hours in the hot sunshine, among the branches and 
twigs and bark of the fallen trees, every few minutes secunng 
insects which were at that time almost all rare or new to 
European collections. 

In the shady forest paths were many fine butterflies, most 
conspicuous among which was the shining blue Papilio ulysses, 
one of the princes of the tribe. Though at that time so rare in 
Europe, I found it absolutely common in Amboyna, though not 
easy to obtain in flue condition, a large number of the specimens 
being found when captured to have the wings torn or broken. 
It flies with a rather weak undulating motion, and from its 
large size, its tailed wings and brilliant colour, is one of the 
most tropical-looking insects the natui^alist can gaze upon. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the beetles of Amboyna 
and those of Macassar, the latter generally small and obscure, 
the former large and brilliant. On the whole, the insects here 
most resemble those of the Aru islands, but they are almost 
always of distinct species, and when tliey are most nearly allied 
to each other the species of Amboyna are of larger size and more 
brilliant colours, so that one might be led to conclude that, in 
passing east and west into a less favourable soil and climate, 
they had degenerated into less striking forms. 

Of an evening I generally sat reading in the verandah, ready 
to capture any insects that were attracted to the light. One 
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night about nine o’clock I heard a curious noise and rustling 
overliead, as if some heavy animal wei'e crcawling slowly over 
the tlmtcli. The noise soon ceased, and I thought no more 
aliout it and went to bed soon afterwards. The next afternoon 
just before dinner, being rather tired with my day’s work, I 
was lying on the couch with a book in my Iiand, when gazing 
upwards I saw a large mass of something overhead which I had 
not noticed before- Looking more carefully I could see yellow 
and black marks, and thought it must be a tortoise-shell put up 
there out of the way between tlie ridge-pole and the roof. 
Continuing to gaze, it suddenly resolved itself into large snake, 
compactly coiled up in a kind of knot; and I could detect his 
head and his bright eyes in the very centre of the folds. The 
noise of the evening before was now explained. A python had 
climbed up one of the posts of the house, and had made his way 
under the thatch within a yard of my head, and taken up a 
comfortable position in the roof—and I had slept soundly all 
night directly under Iiim. 

I called to my two boys who were skinning birds below and 
said, “ Here’s a big snake in the roof; ” but as soon as I Iiacl 
sliowii it to them they rushed out of the house and begged me 
to come out directly. Finding they were too much afraid to do 
anything, we called some of the labourers in the plantation, and 
soon had half a dozen men in consultation outside. One of 
these, a native of Bouru, where there are a great many snakes, 
said he would get him out, and proceeded to work in a business¬ 
like manner. He made a strong noose of rattan, and with a 
long pole in the other hand poked at the snake, wliich then 
began slowly to uncoil itself. He then managed to slip the 
noose over its head, and getting it well on to the body, dragged 
the animal down. There was a great scuffle as the snake coiled 
round the chairs and posts to resist his enemy, but at length 
the man caught hold of its tail, rushed out of the house (running 
so quick that the creature seemed quite confounded), and tried 
to strike its head against a tree. He missed liowever, and let 
go, and the snake got under a dead trunk close by. It was 
again poked out, and again the Bouru man caught hold of its 
tail, and running away quickly dashed its head with a swing 
against a tree, and it was then easily killed with a hatchet. It 
was about twelve feet long and very thick, capable of doing 
much mischief and of swallowing a dog or a child. 

I did not get a great many birds here. The most remarkable 
were tliehne crimson lory, Eos rubra—a brush-fcongued parro- 
quet of a vivid crimson colour, which was very abundant. 
Large flocks of them came about the plantation, and formed a 
magniflcent object wdien they settled down upon some flowering- 
tree, on the nectar of wliicli lories feed. I also obtained one or 
two specimens of the fine racquet-tailed kingfisher of Amboyna, 
Tanysiptei^a nais, one of the most singular and beautiful of that 
beautiful family. These birds differ from all other kingfishers 
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(which liave usually 
short tails) by having 
the two middle tail- 
feathers immensely 
lengthened and very 
narrowly webbed, but 
terminated by a spoon-sha pi (1 
enlargement, as in the iir*(- 
raots a-nd some of the Inim 
ming-birds. They belong (o 
that division of the family 
termed kingliuiiters, li\ 111 g 
chiefly on insects and sin.ili 
land-molluscs, which i\n'y 
dart down upon and picL up 
from the ground, just a'-, a, 
kingfisher picks a fish oul. (»r 
the watei*. They are confi i n m I 
to a very limited area, ooiu 
prising the Moluccas, kJ('w 
Guinea, and Northern aVim- 
tralia. About ten specie^ of 
these birds are now know'n, 
all much resembling e-uli 
other, but yet sufficiently d I ^ 
tinguishable in every local i ly. 
The Amboynese species, nf 
which a very accurate repre¬ 
sentation is here given, is one 
of the largest andhandsom('s(. 
It is full seventeen inclu-s 
long to the tips of the Liil- 
feathers; the bill is coral !■('(!, 
the under-surface j^ure wli i (,(\ 
the back and wings deep 
purple, while the should tin, 
head aiid najje, and soiin- 
spots on the upper part of 
the back and wings, are ])\iro 
azure blue. The tail is wl li i ,r, 
with the feathers narrowly 
blue-edged, but the nari’ow 
part of the long feathers 
rich blue. This was an m- 
tirely new species, and h.-i , 
been well named after ;iii 
ocean goddess, by Mr. G. Ih 
Gray. 

. On Christmas eve I j'c- 
turned to Amboyna, where I 
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stayed about ten days with my kind Mend Dr. Mohnike. Con¬ 
sidering that I had been away only twenty days, and that on 
live or six of those I was prevented doing anything by wet 
weather and slight attacks of fever, I had made a very nice 
collection of insects, comprising a much larger proportion of 
large and brilliant species than I had ever before obtained in 
so short a time. Of the beautiful metallic Buprestidse I had 
about a dozen handsome species, yet in the doctor’s collection I 
observed four or live more very fine ones, so that Amboyna is 
unusually rich in this elegant group. 

During my stay here I had a good opportunity of seeing how 
Europeans live in tlie Dutch colonies, where they have adopted 
customs far more in accordance with the climate than we have 
done in our tropical possessions. Almost all business is trans¬ 
acted in the morning between the hours of seven and twelve, 
the afternoon being given up to repose, and tlie evening to 
visiting. When in the house during the heat of the day, and 
even at dinner, tliey use a loose cotton dress, only putting on a 
suit of thin European-made clothes for out of doors and evening 
wear. They often walk about after sunset bareheaded, reservin g 
the black hat for visits of ceremony.^ Life is thus made far 
more agreeable, and the fatigue and discomfort incident to the 
climate greatly diminished. Christmas day is not made much 
of, but on Kew Year’s day official and complimentary visits are 
paid, and about sunset we went to the Governor’s, where a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen were assembled. Tea and 
coffee were handed round, as is almost universal during a visit, 
as well as cigars, for on no occasion is smoking prohibited in 
Duteli colonies, cigars being generally lighted before the cloth 
is withdi^awn at dinner, even though half the company are 
ladies. I here saw for the first time the rare black lory from 
JTew Guinea, Chalcopsitta atra.^ The plumage is rather glossy, 
and slightly tinged with yellowish and purj)le, the hill and feet 
being entirely black. 

The native Amboynese who reside in the city are a strange, 
half-civilized, half-savage, lazy people, who seem to be a mixture 
of at least three races,^ Portuguese, Malay, and Papuan or 
Ceramese, with an occasional cross of Chinese or Dutch. The 
Portuguese element decidedly predominates in the old Christian 
population, as indicated by features, habits, and the retention 
of many Portuguese words in the Malay, which is now their 
language. They have a peculiar style of dress which they wear 
among themselves, a close-fitting white shirt with black trousers, 
and a black frock or upper shirt. The women seem to prefer a 
dress entirely black. On festivals and holy days every man 
wears the swallow-tail coat, chimney-pot hat, and their accom¬ 
paniments, displaying all the absurdity of our European 
fashionable dress. Though now Protestants, they preserve at 
feasts and weddings the processions and music of the Catholic 
Church, curiously mixed up with the gongs and dances of the 
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aborigines of the countrjy. Their language has still much more 
Portuguese than Dutch in it, although they have been in close 
communication with the latter nation for more than two 
hundred and fifty years ; even many names of birds, trees and 
other natural objects, as well as many domestic tenns, being 
plainly Portuguese.^ This people seems to have had a marvellous 
power of colonization, and a cai^acity for impressing their 
national characteristics on every country they conquered, or in 
which tliey effected a merely temporary settlement. In a 
subui'b of Amboyna there is a village of aboriginal Malays who 
are Mahometans, and who speak a peculiar language allied to 
those of Ceram, as well as ^Malay. They are chiefly fishermen, 
and are said to be both more industrious and more honest than 
the native Christians. 

I went on Sunday, by invitation, to see a collection of shells 
and fish made by a gentleman of Amboyna. The fishes are 
perhaps unrivalled for variety and beauty by those of any one 
spot on the earth. The celebrated Dutcli ichthyologist, Dr. 
Bleeker, lias given a catalogue of seven hundred and eighty 
species found at Amboyna, a number almost equal to those of 
all the seas and rivers of Europe. A large proportion of them 
are of the most brilliant colours, being marked 'vvith bands and 
spots of the purest yellows, reds, and blues ; while their forms 
present all that strange and endless variety so characteristic of 
the inhabitants of the ocean. The shells are also very numerous, 
and comprise a number of the finest species in the world. The 
Mactras and Ostreas in particular struck me by the variety and 
beauty of their colours. Shells have long been an object of 
traffic in Amboyna; many of the natives get their living by 
collecting and cleaning them, and almost every visitor takes 
away a small collection. The result is that many of the com¬ 
moner sorts have lost all value in the eyes of the amateur, 
numbers of the handsome but very common cones, cowries, and 
olives sold in the streets of London for a penny each, being 
natives of the distant isle of Amboyna, where they cannot be 
bought so cheaply. The fishes in the collection were ail well 
preserved in clear spirit in hundreds of glass jars, and the shells 
were arranged in large shallow pith boxes lined with paper, 
every specimen being fastened down with thread, I roughly 
estimated tliat there were nearly a thousand different kinds of 
shells, and perhaps ten thousand specimens, while the collection 
of Amboyna fishes was nearly perfect. 

On the 4th of January I left Amboyna for Ternate ; but two 

1 Tlie following are a few of the Portuguese words in common use by the Malay- 
Speaking natives of Amboyna and tlie other Moluccan islands: Pombo (pigeon); milo 

.. . 1,(1. |.i. ,.li I. I .nil.. I I'l.in I; eadeira(chair); lenco(handker- 

... I.I.I i I.I "ii I. .11 i-i. ' iimlia (family); histori (talk); vo.sse 

(j....;,i. 1 ^. . . I ... I- (sir); nyora for signora (madani) 

—^None of them, however, have the least notion that these words belong to a European 
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years later, in October 1859,1 again visited it after my residence 
in Menado, and stayed a month in the town in a small house 
which I hired for the sake of assorting- and packing up a large 
and varied collection which I had brought with me from North 
Celebes, Ternate, and Gilolo. I was obliged to do this because 
the mail-steamer would have come the following mouth by way 
of Amboyna to Ternate, and I should liave been delayed two 
months before I could have reached the foz'mer place. 1 then 
paid my first visit to Ceram, and on returning to prepare for 
my second more complete exploration of that island, I stayed 
(mucli against iny will) two mouths at Paso, on the isthmus 
which connects the two portions of the island of Amboyna. 
This village is situated on the eastern side of the isthmus, on 
sandy ground, with a very pleasant view over the sea to the 
island of Haruka, On the Amboyna side of the isthmus there 
is a small river which has been continued by a shallow canal to 
witliin tliirty yards of high-water mark on the other side. 
Across this small space, which is sandy and but slightly elevated, 
ail small boats and praus can be easily dragged, and all the 
smaller trafiic from Ceram and the islands of Saparua and 
Hariika, passes through Paso. The canal is not continued quite 
through, merely because every spring-tide would throw up just 
such a sand-bank as now exists. 

I had been informed that the fine butterfly Ornithoptera 
priain us was jzlentiful here, as well as the racquet-tailed king- 
fislier and the ring-necked lory. I found, however, that I had 
missed tlie time for the former; and birds of all kinds were 
very scarce, although I obtained a few good ones, including one 
or two of the above-mentioned I’arities. I was much pleased 
to get here the fine long-armed chafer, Euchirus longimanus. 
This extraordinary insect is rarely or never captured except when 
it comes to drink the sap of the sugar palms, where it is found by 
the natives when they go early in the morning to take away tlie 
bamboos which have been filled during the night. For some 
time one or two were brought me every clay, generally alive. 
They are sluggish insects, and pull themselves lazily along by 
means of their immense fore-legs. A figure of tins and other 
Moluccan beetles is given in the 27th chapter of this work. 

I was kept at Paso by an inflammatory eruption, brought on 
by the constant attacks of small acari like harvest-bugs, for 
which the forests of Ceram are famous, and also by the want of 
nourishing^ food while in that island. At one time I was 
covered with severe boils. I had them on my eye, cheek, 
armpits, elbows, back, thighs, knees, and ankles, so that I was 
unable to sit or walk, and had great difficulty in finding a side 
to lie upon without pain. These continued for some weeks, 
fresh ones coming out as fast as others got well; but goocl 
living and sea baths ultimately cured them. 

About the end of Jaiiuary Charles Allen, who had been my 
assistant in Malacca and Borneo, again joined me on agreement 
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for three years ; and as soon as I got tolerably -svell, we had 
plenty to do laying in stores and making arrangements for our 
ensuing campaign. Our greatest difficulty was in obtaining 
men, but at last we succeeded in getting two eacli. An xini- 
boyna Christian named Theodorus Matakena, who had been 
some time with me and had learnt to skin birds very well, 
agreed to go with Allen, as well as a very quiet and industrious 
lad named Cornelius, whom I liad brought from Menado. I had 
two Araboynese, named Petrus JRehatta, and Mesach Matakena, 
the latter of whom had two brothers, named respectively Bhad- 
rach and Abednego, in accordance with the usual custom among 
these people of giving only Scripture names to their children. 

Duiung the time I resided in this place I enjoyed a luxury I 
liave never met with either before or since—tlie true bread-fruit. 
A good deal of it has been planted aliout here and in the sur¬ 
rounding villages, and almost every day we had opimrtimities 
of purchasing some, as all the boats going to Amboyna were 
unloaded just opposite my door to be dragged across the isthmus. 
Thougli it grows in several other paints of the Archipelago, it is 
nowhere abundant, and the season for it only lasts a short time. 
It is baked entire in the hot embers, and the inside scooi)ed out 
with a spoon, I comioared it to Yorkshire pudding ; Charles 
Allen said it was like mashed potatoes and milk. It is generally 
about the size of a melon, a little fibrous towards the centre, 
but everywhere else quite smooth and puddingy, something in 
consistence between yeast-dumpKngs and batter-pudding. We 
sometimes made curry or stew of it, or fried it in slices; but it 
is no way so good as simx)ly baked. It may be eaten sweet or 
savory. With meat and gravy it is a vegetable superior to any 
I know, either in temperate or tropical countries. With sugar, 
milk, butter, or treacle, it is a delicious pudding, having a very 
slight and delicate but characteristic flavour, which, like that 
of good bread and potatoes, one never gets tired of. The reason 
why it is comparatively scarce is, that it is a fruit of which the 
seeds are entirely aborted by cultivation, and the tree can there¬ 
fore only be propagated by cuttings. The seed-bearing variety 
is common all over tlie ti'opics, and though the seeds are very 
good eating, resembling chestnuts, the fruit is quite worthless as 
a vegetable. Now that steam and Ward’s cases render the trans¬ 
port of young plants so easy, it is much to be wished that the 
best varieties of this unequalled vegetable should be introduced 
into our West India islands, and largely propagated there. As 
the fruit will keep some time after being gathered, we might then 
be able to obtain this tropical luxury in Covent Garden Market. 

Although the few months I at various times spent in Amboyna 
were not altogether very profitable to me in the way of collec¬ 
tions, yet it will always remain as a bright spot in the review 
of my Eastern travels, since it was there that I first made the 
acquaintance of those glorious birds and insects, which render 
the Moluccas classic ground in the eyes of the naturalist, and 
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characterize its fauna as one of the most remarkable and beau- 
tiM upon the globe. On the 20th of February I finally quitted 
Amboyna for Ceram and Waigion, leaving Charles Alien to go 
by a Government boat to Wahai on the north coast of Ceram, 
and thence to the unexplored island of Mysol. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MOLUCCAS—'TEKNATE. 

On the morning of tlie 8th of January, 1858, I arrived at 
Ternate, the foui'th of a row of fine conical volcanic islands 
which skirt the west coast of the large and almost unknown 
island of Gilolo. The largest and most perfectly conical moun¬ 
tain is Ticlore, wliich is over five thousand feet high—Ternate 
being very nearly the same height, but with a more I’oundod 
and irregular summit.^ The town of Ternate is concealed from 
view till we enter between tlie two islands, when it is discovered 
stretching along the shore at the very base of the mountain. 
Its situation is fine, and there are grand views on every side. 
Close opposite is the rugged promontory and beautiful volcanic 
cone of Ticlore; to the east is the long mountainous coast of 
Gilolo, terminated towards tlie north by a group of three lofty 
volcanic peaks, while immediatel;y behind the town rises the 
huge mountain, sloping easily at first and covered with thick 
groves of fruit trees, but soon becoming steeper, and furrowed 
with deep gullies. Almost to the summit, whence issue perpet¬ 
ually faint wreaths of smoke, it is clothed with vegetation, and 
looks calm and beautiful, although beneath are hidden fires 
which occasionally burst forth in lava-streams, but more fre¬ 
quently make their existence known by tlie earthquakes which 
have many times devastated the town. 

I brought letters of introduction to Mr. Duivenboden, a 
native of Ternate, of an ancient Dutch family, but who was 
educated in England and speaks our language perfectly. He 
was a very ricli man, owned half the town, possessed many 
ships, and above a hundred slaves. He was, moreover, well 
educated, and fond of literature and science—a phenomenon 
in these regions. He was generally known as the king of 
Ternate, from his large property and great influence with 
the native Rajahs and their subjects. Through his assistance 
I obtained a house, rather ruinous, but well adapted to my 
purpose, being close to the town, yet with a free outlet to 
the country and the mountain. A few needful repairs were 
soon made, some bamboo furniture and other necessaries 
obtained, and after a visit to the Resident and Police Magis¬ 
trate I found myself an inhabitant of the earthquake-tortured 

1 The officers of the Chalknger found that Ternate was 5,000 feet high and Tidore 
6,900 feet. 
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island of Ternate, and able to look about me and lay do'svn 
the plan of my campaign for the ensuing year. I retained 
this house for three years, as I found it very convenient to 
have a place to return to after my voyages to the various 
islands of tlie Moluccas and ISTew Guinea, where I could pack 
my collections, recruit my health, and make preparations for 
future journeys. To avoid repetitions, I will in this chapter 
combine what notes I have about Ternate. 

A description of my house (the jDlan of which is hei^e shown\ 
will enable the reader to understand a very common mode of 
building in these islands. There is of course only one floor. The 



walls are of stone up to three feet high; on this are strong 
squared posts supporting the roof, everywhere except in the 
verandali filled in with the leaf-stems of the sago-paim, fitted 
neatly in wooden framing. The floor is of stucco, and the ceil¬ 
ings are like the walls. The house is forty feet square, consists 
of four rooms, a hall, and two verandahs, and is surrounded by 
a wilderness of fruit trees. ^ A deep well supplied me with pure 
cold water, a great luxury in this climate. Five minutes' walk 
down the road brought me to the market and the beach, while 
in the opposite direction there were no more European houses 
between me and the mountain. In this house I spent many 
happy days. Beturniiig to it after a three or four months' 
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absence in some uncivilized region, I enjoyed the unwonted 
luxuries of milk and fresh bread, and regular supplies of fish and 
eggs, meat and vegetables, wliicli were often sorely needed to 
restore my health and energy. I had ample space and con¬ 
venience for unpacking, sorting, and arranging my treasures, 
and I had delightful walks in the suburbs of the town, or up the 
lower slopes, of the mountain, when I desired a little exercise, 
or had time for collecting. 

The lower part of the mountain, behind the town of Ternate, 
is almost entirely covered with a forest of fruit trees, and 
during the season hundreds of men and women, boys and girls, 
go up every day to bring down the ripe fruit. Durians and 
Mangoes, two of the very finest tropical fruits, are in greater 
abundance at Ternate than I jjave ever seen them, and some of 
the latter are of a quality not inferior to any in the world. 
Lansats aiul Mangustans are also abundant, but these do not 
ripen till a little later. Above the fruit trees there is a belt of 
clearings and cultivated grounds, which creei^ up the mountain 
to a height of between two and three thousand feet, above 
which is virgin forest, reaching nearly to the summit, which on 
the side next the town is covered with a higli reedy grass. On 
the further side it is more elevated, of a bare and desolate 
aspect, with a slight depression marking the position of tiie 
crater. From this part descends a black scoriaceous tract, very 
rugged, and covered with a scanty vegetation of scattered buslms 
as far down as the sea. This is the lava of the great eruption, 
near a century ago, and is called by the natives “ batu-angas 
(burnt rock). 

Just below my house is the fort, built by the Portuguese, 
below which is an open space to the beacli, and beyond this the 
native town extends for about a mile to the north-east. About 
the centre of it is the palace of the Sultan, now a large, untidy, 
half-ruinous building of stone. This chief is pensioned by the 
Dutch Government, but retains the sovereignty over the native 
population of the island, and of the northern part of Gilolo. 
The sultans of Ternate and Tidore were once celelbrated through 
the East for their power and regal magnificence. When Drake 
visited Ternate in 1679, the Portuguese liad been driven out of 
the island, although they still had a settlement at Tidore. Tie 
gives a glowing account of the Biiltan: The King had a very 
rich canopy with embossings of gold borne over liim, and was 
guarded with twelve lances. From the waist to the ground was 
all cloth of gold, and that very rich; in tlie attire of his head 
were finely wreathed in diverse rings of plaited gold, of an inch 
or more in breadth, which made a fair and princely sliow, some¬ 
what resembling a crown in form ; about his neck he had a 
chain of perfect gold, tlie links very great and one fold double ; 
on his left hand was a diamond, an emerald, a ruby and a, 
turky * on his right hand in one ring a big and perfect turky,’ 
and in another ring many diamonds of a smaller size.” 
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All tliis glitter of barbaric gold was the produce of the si^ice 
trade, of which the Sultans kept the monopoly, and by which 
tliey became wealthy. Ternate, with the small islands in a line 
south of it, as far as Batchian, constitute the ancient Moluccas, 
the native country of the clove, as well as the only part in 
wliich it was cultivated. Nutmegs and mace were procured 
from the natives of New Guinea and the adjacent islands, 
wliere they grew wild ; and the profits on spice cargoes were so 
enormous, that the European traders were glad to give gold and 
jewels, and the finest manufactures of Euroioe or of India, in 
exchange. When the Dutch established their influence in these 
seas, and relieved the native princes from their Portuguese 
oppressors, they saw that the easiest way to repay themselves 
would be to get this spice trade into their own hands. For this 
i^urpose they adopted tlie wise principle of concentrating the 
culture of these valuable products in those spots only of which 
tliey could have complete control. To do this effectually it \vas 
necessary to abolish the culture and trade in all other places, 
which they succeeded in doing by treaty Avitli the native rulers. 
These agreed to have all tlie spice trees in their possessions 
destroyed. They gave up large though^ fluctuating revenues, 
]3ut they gained in return a fixed subsidy, freedom from the 
constant attacks and harsh oiDpressions of the Portuguese, and 
a continuance of their regal power and exclusive authority 
over their own subjects, which is maintained in ail the islands 
except Ternate to this day. 

It is no doubt supposed by most Englishmen, %vho have been 
accustomed to look upon this act of the Dutch witli vague horror, 
as something utterly unprincipled and barbarous, that the native 
population suffered grievously by this destruction of such valu¬ 
able property. But it is certain that this was not the case. The 
Sultans kept tliis lucrative trade entirely in their own hands as 
a rigid monopoly, and they would take care not to give their 
subjects more than would amount to their usual wages, while 
they would surely exact as large a quantity of spice as they 
could possibly obtain. Drake and other early voyagers always 
seem to have purchased their spice-cargoes from the Sultans and 
Rajahs, and not from the cultivators.^ Now the absorption of so 
much labour in the cultivation of this one product must neces¬ 
sarily have raised the price of food and other necessaries ; and 
when it was abolished, more rice would be grown, more sago 
made, more fish caught, and more tortoise-shell, rattan, gum- 
dammer, and other valuable products of the seas and forests 
would be obtained. I believe, therefore, that this abolition of 
the spice trade in the Moluccas was actually beneficial to the 
inhabitants, and that it was an act both wise in itself and 
morally and politically justifiable.^ 

In the selection of the places in which to carry on the cultiva- 


1 See antcy p. 222, and footnote. 
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tion, the Dutch were not altogether fortunate or wise. Banda 
was chosen for nutmegs, and was eminently successful, since it 
continues to this day to produce a large supply of this spice, and 
to yield a considerable revenue.^ Amboyna was fixed upon for 
establishing the clove cultivation; but the soil and climate, 
although apparently very similar to those of its native islands, 
are not favourable, and for some years the Government have 
actually been paying to the cultivators a higher rate than they 
could purchase cloves for elsewhere, owing to a great fall in the 
price since the rate of payment was fixed for a term of years by 
the Dutch Government, and which rate is still most honourably 
paid. 

In walking about the suburbs of Ternate, we find everywhere 
the ruins of massive stone and brick buildings, gateways and 
arches, showing at once the superior wealth of the ancient town 
and tlie destructive effects of earthquakes. It was during my 
second stay in the town, after my return from New Guinea, that 
I first felt an earthquake. It was a very slight one, scarcely 
more than has been felt in this country, but occurring in a place 
that had been many times destroyed by them it was rather more 
exciting. I had just awoke at gun-fire (5 a.m.), when suddenly 
the thatch began to rustle and shake as if an army of cats were 
galloping over it, and immediately afterwards my bed shook too, 
so that for an instant I imagined myself back in New Guinea, 
in my fragile house, which shook when an old cock went to 
roost on the ridge ; but remembering that I was now on a solid 
earthen fiooi*, I said to myself, “ Why, it^s an earthqriake,^^ and 
lay still in the pleasing expectation of another shock; but 
none came, and this was the only earthquake I ever felt in 
Ternate. 

The last great one was in February 1840, when almost every 
house in the place was destroyed. It began about midnight on 
the Chinese New Yearns festival, at which time every one stays 
up nearly all night feasting at the OhinameiTs houses and seeing 
the processions. This prevented any lives being lost, as every 
one ran out of doors at the first shock, which was not very severe. 
The second, a few minutes afterwards, threw down a great many 
houses, and others, which continued all night and part of the 
next day, completed the devastation. The line of disturbance 
was very narrow, so that the native town a mile to the east 
scarcely suffered at all. The v^ave passed from north to south, 
through the islands of Tidore and Makian, and terminated in 
Batchian, vdiere it was not felt till four the following afternoon, 
thus taking no less than sixteen hours to travel a liundred 
miles, or about six miles an hour. It is singular that on this 
occasion there was no rushing up of the tide, or other commotion 
of the sea, as is usually the case during great earthquakes. 

The people of Ternate are of three well-marked races: the 
Ternate Malays, the Orang Sirani, and the Dutch, The first 
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are an intrusive Malay race somewhat allied to the Macassar 
people, who settled in the country at a very early epoch, drove 
out the indigenes, who were no doubt the same as those of the 
adjacent mainland of Gilolo, and established a monarchy. They 
jDei’haps obtained many of their wives from the natives, which 
will account for the extraordinary language they speak—in 
some respects closely allied to that of the natives of Gilolo, 
while it contains much that points to a Malayan origin. To 
most of these people the Malay language is quite unintelligible, 
although such as are engaged in trade are obliged to acquire it. 
“ Orang Bii'ani,” or Nazarenes, is the name given by the Malays 
to the Christian descendants of the Portuguese, who resemble 
those of Amboyna, and, like them, speak only Malay. There 
are also a number of Chinese merchants, many of them natives 
of the place, a few Arabs, and a number of half-breeds between 
all these races and native women. Besides these there are some 
Papuan slaves, and a few natives of^ other islands settled here, 
making up a motley and very puzzling population, till inquiry 
and observation liave shown the distinct origin of its component 
parts. 

Soon after my first arrival in Ternate I went to the island of 
Gilolo, accompanied by two sons of Mr. Buivenboden, and by a 
young Chinaman, a brother of my landlord, who lent us the 
boat and crew. These latter were all slaves, mostly Papuans, 
and at starting I saw something of the relation of master and 
slave in this part of the world. The crew had been ordered to 
be ready at tlmee in the morning, instead of which none ap¬ 
peared till five, we having all been kept waiting in the dark 
and cold for two hours. When at length they came they were 
scolded by their master, but only in a banteruig manner, and 
laughed and joked with him in reply. Then, just as we were 
starting, one of the strongest meii refused to go at all, and his 
master had to beg and persuade him to go, and only succeeded 
by assuring him that I would give him something ; so with this 

S romise, and knowing that there would be plenty to eat and 
rink and little to do, the black gentleman was induced to 
favour us with his company and assistance. In three hours’ 
rowing and sailing we reached our destination, Sedingole, where 
there is a house belonging to the Sultan of Tidore, who some¬ 
times goes there hunting. It was a dirty ruinous shed, with no 
furniture but a few bamboo bedsteads. On taking a walk into 
the country, I saw at once that it was no place for me. For 
many miles extends a plain covered with coarse high grass, 
thickly dotted here and there with trees, the forest country 
only commencing at the hills a good way in the interior. Such 
a place would produce few birds and no insects, and we there¬ 
fore arranged to stay only two days, and then go on to Dodinga, 
at tlie narrow central isthmus of Gilolo, whence my friends 
would return to Ternate. We amused ourselves shooting 
parrots, lories, and pigeons, and trying to shoot deer, of wliicli 
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we saw plenty, hut could not get one ; and our crew went out 
lisliing with a net, so we did not want for provisions. When 
the time came for us to continue our journey, a fresh difficulty 
presented itself, for our gentlemen slaves refused in a body to 
go with us, saying very determinedly that tliey would return to 
Teimate. So their masters were obliged to submit, and I was 
left behind to get to Dodinga as I could. Luckily I succeeded 
ill hiring a small boat, which took me there the same night, with 
my two men and my baggage. ^ 

Two or three years after this, and about the same length of 
time before I left the East, the Dutch emancipated all their 
slaves, paying their owners a small compensation. No ill results 
followed. Owing to the amicable relations which had always 
existed between them and their masters, due no doubt in part 
to the Government having loiig^ accorded them legal rights and 
protection against cruelty and ill-usage, many continued in the 
same service, and after a little temporary difficulty in some 
cases, almost all returned to work either for their old or for new 
masters. The Government took the very proper step of placing 
every emancipated slave under the surveillance of the police- 
magistrate. They were obliged to show that they were working 
for a living, and had some honestly-acquired means of existence. 
All who could not do so were placed upon public works at low 
wages, and thus were kept from the temptation to peculation or 
other crimes, which the excitement of newly-acquired freedom, 
and disinclination to labour, might have led them into. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 

GILOLO. 

(MAUCII and SEPTEMBER 1858.) 

I MADE hut few^ and comparatively short visits to this large 
and little known island, but obtained a considerable knowledge 
of its natui'al history by sending first my boy Ali, and then my 
assistant, Charles Allen, who stayed two or three months each 
in the northern peninsula, and brought me back lax'ge collections 
of birds and insects. In this chapter I propose to give a sketch 
of the parts wffiich I myself visited. My first stay was at 
Dodinga, situated at the head of a deep liay exactly opposite 
Ternate, and a short distance up a little stream which penetrates 
a few^ miles inland. The village is a small one, and is completely 
shut in by low hills. 

As soon as I arrived, I applied to the head man of the village 
for a house to live in, but all were occupied, and there was 
much difficulty in finding one. In the meantime I unloaded 
my baggage on the beach and made some tea, and afterwards 
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fliSCO\ cruel a small hiit which the owner was willinja^ vacate^ if 
I would pay him five guilders for a month’s rent As this was 
something less than the fee-simple value of tlie dwelling, J 
agreed to give it liim for the privile*ge of iinmediate occupation, 
only stipulating that lie was to make the roof water-tight. 
This he agreed to do, and came every day to talk and look at 
me ; and when I each time insisted upon liis immediately 
mendiug the roof according to contract, all the answer I could 
get was, ‘‘Ea nanti” (Yes, wait a little). However, when I 
threatened to deduct a quarter guilder from the rent for every 
day it was not done, and a guilder extra if any of iny things 
wore wetted, he condescended to work for lialf an hour, which 
did all that was absolutely necessary. 

On the top of a bank, of about a hundred feet ascimb from 
the water, stands the very small but substantial fort erc^cted liy 
tlie Poi'tuguese. Its battlements and turrets have long since 
been overthrown by earthquakes, by which its massive structure 
has also been rent; hut it cannot well be thrown down, being a 
solid mass of stonework, forming a platform about ten feet high, 
and perhaps forty feet square. It is approached by narrow 
steps under an ai*chway, and is now surmounted by a row of 
thatched liovels, in which live the small garrison, consisting of 
a Dutch corporal and four Javanese soldiers, the sole repre¬ 
sentatives of the Netherlands Government in the island. Th(^ 
village is occupied entirely by Ternate men. The true indigenes 
of Gilolo, “ Alfuros ” as they are liere called, live on the eastern 
coast, or in the interior of the northern peninsula. The distance 
aci'oss the isthmus at this place is only two miles, and there is 
a good path, along whicli rice and sago are brought from the 
eastern villages. The whole isthmus is very rugged, thougli 
not high, being a succession of little abrupt hills and valleys, 
with angular masses of limestone rock everywhere projecting, 
and often almost blocking up the pathway. Most of it is virgin 
forest, very luxuriant and picturesque, and at this time having 
abnnclaiice of large scailet Ixoras in llow(*r, which made it. 
exceptionally gay. I got some very nice insects here, though, 
owing to illness piost of the time, my collection was a small one ; 
and my boy Ali shot me a pair of one of the most beautiful 
birds of the East, Pitta gigas, a large grouud-tlu’ush, who>,e 
plumage of velvety black above is relieved by a breast of pure* 
white, shoulders of azure blue, and belly of \dvid crimson. It 
lias very long and strong legs, and hops about with such 
activity in tlie dense tangled forest, bristling with rocks, as to 
make it very difficult to slioot. 

Ill September 1858, after niy return from New Guinea, I 
went to stay some time at the village of Djilolo, situated in a 
bay on the northern peninsula. ^ Here I obtained a house 
tlirough the kindness of the Eesident of Ternate, wlio sent 
orders to jirepare one for me. The first walk into the unexplored 
forests of a new locality is a moment of intense interest to the 
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naturalist, as it is almost sure to furnish him with something 
curious or hitherto unknown. The first thing I saw here was a 
flock of small parroquets, of which I shot a pair, and was 
pleased to find a most beautiful little long-tailed bird, orna¬ 
mented with green, red, and blue colours, and quite new to me. 
It was a variety of the Charniosyna placentis, one of the 
smallest and most elegant of the brush-tongued lories. My 
hunters soon shot me several other fine birds, and I myself found 
a specimen of the rare and beautiful day-flying moth, Cocytia 
d’llrvillei. 

The village of Djilolo was formerly the cliief residence of the 
Sultans of Ternate, till about eighty years ago, when at tlm 
request of the Dutch they removed to their present abode. 
The place was then no doubt much more populous, as is 
indicated by the wide extent of cleared land in the neighbour¬ 
hood, now covered with coarse high grass, very disagreeable to 
walk through, and utterly barren to the naturalist. A few 
days’ exploiing showed me that only some small patches of 
forest remained for miles round, and the result was a scarcity 
of insects and a very limited variety of birds, wliich obliged me 
to change my locality. There was another village called Sahoe, 
to which there was a road of about twelve miles overland, and 
this had been recommended to me as a good place for ikrds 
and as possessing a large population both of Mahometans and 
Alfuros, which latter race I much wished to see. 1 set off one 
morning to examine this place myself, expecting to pass through 
some extent of forest on my way. In this however I was much 
disappointed, as the whole road lies through grass and scrubby 
thickets, and it was only after reaching the village of Sahoe 
that some high forest land was perceived stretching towards the 
mountains to the north of it. About half-way we had to pass 
a deep river on a bamboo raft, which almost sunk beneath us. 
This stream was said to rise a long way off to the northward. 

Although Sahoe did not at all appear what I expected, I 
determined to give it a trial, and a few days afterwards obtained 
a boat to carry my things by sea while I walked overland. A 
large house on the beach belonging to the Sultan was given* me. 
It stood alone, and was quite open on every side, so that little 
privacy could be had, but as I only intended to stay a short 
time I made it do. A very few days dispelled all hopes I might 
liave entertained of making good collections in this place 
Nothing was to be found in every direction but interminable 
tracts of reedy grass, eight or ten feet high, traversed by narrow 
paths,^ often almost impassable. Here and there were clumps 
of fruit trees, patches of low wood, and abundance of plantations 
and rice grounds, all of which are, in tropical regions, a very 
desert for the entomologist. The virgin forest that I was in 
search of, existed only on the summits and on tlie steep rocky 
sides of the mountains a long way off, and in inaccessible 
^l^qatiops. In the suburbs of the village I found a fair number 
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of bees iind wasps, and some small ljut interesting beetles. 
Two or three new birds were obtained by my hunters, and by 
incessant inquiries and promises I succeeded in getting the 
natives to l)ring inn some land shells, among which was a very 
line and handsome one, Helix pyrostoma. I was, however, 
completely wasting my time here compared with what I might 
be doing in a good locality, and after a week returned to 
Ternate, quite disappointed with my first attempts at collecting 
in Gilolo. 

In the country round about Bahoe, and in tlie interior, there 
is a large population of indigenes, numbers of wliom came daily 
into the village, bringing tlieir produce for sale, while others 
were engaged as labourers by the Chinese and Ternate traders. 
A careful examination con^inced me that these people are 
radically distinct from all the Malay races. There stature and 
their features, as well as their disposition and habits, are almost 
the same as those of the Papuans ; their hair is semi-Papuan— 
neither straight, smootli, and glossy, like all true ^falays’, nor 
so frizzly and woolly as the perfect Papuan type, but always 
crisp, waved, and rough, such as often occurs among the true 
Papuans, but never among the ]\ralays. Their colour alone i.s 
often exactly that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course 
there has been intermixture, and there occur occasionally indi¬ 
viduals which it is difficult to classify ; but in most cases the 
large, somewhat aquiline nose, with elongated apex, the tall 
stature, the waved hair, tlie bearded face, and hairy body, as 
well as the less reserved manner and louder voice, unmistakably 
proclaim the Papuan type. Here then I had discoA^ercd the 
exact boundary line between the Malay and Papuan r^lces, and 
at a spot where no other wiiter had expected it. I was very 
much pleased at this determination, as it gave me a clue to oiie 
of the most difficult problems in Ethnology, and enabled me in 
many other jDlaces to separate the two I'aces, and to unravel 
their intermixtures. 

On my return from Waigiou in 1860, I stayed some days on 
the southern extremity of Gilolo, but, beyond seeing something 
more of its structure and general character, obtained very little 
additional information. It is only in the northern peninsula 
that there are any indigenes, the whole of the rest of the island, 
with Batchian and the other islands westward, being exclusively 
inhabited by Malay tribes, allied to those of Ternate and Tidore. 
This would seem to indicate that the Alfuros were a compara¬ 
tively recent immigration, and that they had come from the 
north or east, perhaps from some of the islands of the Pacific. 
It is otherwise difficult to understand how so many fertile 
districts should possess no true indigenes, 

Gilolo, or Halmaheira as it is called by the Malays and Butch, 
seems to have been recently modified by upheaval and subsi¬ 
dence. In 1673, a mountain is said to have been upheaved ut 
Gampkonora on the northern peninsula. All the parts tliat 1 
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have seen have eitlier ])oeu volcanic or coralline, and along tlie 
coast ther(‘. ai-e fringing coral reefs \'ery dangerous to navigation. 
At the same time, the cliaracter of its natural liistoiy proves it 
to be a rather anci(uit land, since it possesses a number of 
animals peculiar to itself or common to the small islands around 
it, but almost always distinct from those of Mew Guinea on the 
east, of Ceram on the south, and of Celebes and the Sula islands 
on tlie west. 

The island of Morty, close to the north-eastern extremity of 
Gilolo, was visited by my assistant Charles Allen, as well as by 
Dr. Bernstein ; and the collections obtained thei'o present some 
curious ditlerencos from tliose of tlie main island. About fifty- 
six species of land-birds are known to inhabit this island, and 
of these a kingfisher (Tanysiptera doris), a honeysucker 
(Tropidorhynchus fuscicapillus), aud^ a large crow-like starling 
(Lycocorax moroteiisis), are quite/listinct from allied si^eeies 
found in Gilolo. The island is coralline and sandy, and we 
must therefore believe it to have been separated fi'oin Gilolo at 
a somewhat remote epoch; while we learn from its natural 
history that an arm of tke sea twenty-five miles wide serves to 
limit the range even of birds of considerable powers of flight. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TERNATE TO THE KAIOA ISLANDS AND BATCIIIAN. 

(OCTOBEU 1858.) 

On returning to Tornate from Sahoe, I at once began making 
preparations for a journey to Batcliian, an island whieli T had 
been constantly recommended to visit since I had arrived in 
this part of tlie Moluccas. After all was ready I found that I 
sliould have to hire a boat, as no opportunity of obtaining a 
passage presented itself. I accordingly went into the native 
town, and could only find two boats for hire, one mucli larger 
than I required, and tlie other far smaller than I wished. I 
chose the smaller one, chiefly because it would not cost me one- 
third as much as the larger one, and also because in a coasting 
voyage a small vessel can be more easily managed, and more 
readily got into a place of safety during violent gales than a 
large one, I took with me my Bornean lad Ali, who was now 
very useful to me; Laliagi, a native of Ternate, a very good 
steady man, and a fair shooter, who had been with me to Mew 
Guinea; Lalii, a native of Gilolo, who could speak Malay, as 
woodcutter and general assistant; and Garo, a boy who was to 
act as cook. As the boat was so small tliab we had liardly room 
to stow ourselves away when all my stores were on board, I only 
took one other man named Latchi, as pilot. He was a Papuan 
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slave, a tall, strong black fellow, but very civil and car(*fuL Tlie 
boat I had hired from a Chinaman named Lau Iveng Tong, for 
five guilders a month. 

We started on the morning of October 0th, but bad not got a 
hundred yards from land, when a strong head vind sprung up, 
against which we could not row, so we crept along .shore to below 
the town, and waited till the turn of the tide should enable us 
to cross over to the coast of Tidore. About three in the after¬ 
noon we got oil*, and found that our boat sailed well, and would 
keep ]n*etty close to the wind. We got on a good way before 
the wind fell and we had to take to our oars again. We landt^d 
on a nice sandy beach to cook our suppers, just as the sun set 
behind the rugged volcanic hills, to the south of the great cone 
of Tidore, and soon after beheld the phuiet Venus shining in the 
twilight with the brilliancy of a new moon, and easting a vmy 
distinct shadow. We left again a little ])efore seven, and as v'e 
got out from the shadow of the mountain I obsemed a bright 
light over one part of the ridge, and soon after, what seemecl a 
tire of remarkable whiteness on the very summit of tlie lull. I 
called the attention of my men to it, and they too thought it 
merely a fire ; but a few minutes afterwards, as we got farther 
off shoi’e, the light rose clear up above the ridge of the hill, and 
.some faint cloiuls clearing away from it, discovered the magni 
iicent comet which was at the same time astonisliing all Europe. 
The nucleus presented to the naked eye a distinct disc of brilliant 
white light, from which the tail rose at an angle of about 30^ or 
35"^ with the horizon, curving slightly downwards, and ter¬ 
minating in a broad brush of faint light, the curvature of which 
diminished till it was nearly straight at the end.^ The portion 
of the tail next the comet appeared three or four times as bright 
as the most luminous i3ortion of the milky way, and what .struck 
me as a singular feature was that its upiDer margin, from the 
nucleus to very near the extremity, was clearly and almost 
sharply defined, while the lower side gradually shaded oft* into 
obscurity. Directly it rose above the ridge of the hill, I said to 
my men, “See, it’s not a fire, it’s a bintang ber-ekor,” (“tailed- 
star,” the Malay idiom for a comet). “ So it is,” said they ; and 
all declared that they had often heard tell of such, but had never 
seen one till now. I had no telescope with me, nor any instru¬ 
ment at hand, but I estimated the lengtli of the tail at about 20’, 
and the width, towards the extremity, about 4"" or 5\ 

The whole of the next day we were obliged to stop near tlie 
village of Tidore, owing to a sti^ong wind right in our teeth. Tlie 
country was all cultivated, and I in vain searched for any in¬ 
sects worth capturing. One of my men went out to shoot, Imt 
returned home without a single bird. At sunset, the wind liaving 
dropped, we quitted Tidore, and reached the next island, larch, 
where we stayed till morning. The comet was again visible, but 
not nearly so brilliant, being partly obscured by clouds, and 
dimmed by the light of the new moon. We then rowed across 
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to the island o£ Motir, which is so surrounded with coral-reefs 
that it is dangerous to approach. These are perfectly flat, and 
are only covered at high water, ending in craggy vertical walls 
of coral in very deep water. When there is a little wind, it is 
dangerous to come near these rocks; but luckily it was quite 
smooth, so w'e moored to their edge, while the men crawled over 
tlie reef to the land, to make a fire and cook our dinner—the 
boat having no accommodation for more than heating water for 
my morning and evening cofiee. We then rowed along the edge 
of the reef to the end of the island, and were glad to get a nice 
westerly breeze, wliicli carried us over tlie strait to the island of 
Makian, where "we arrived about 8 P.M. The sky was quite clear, 
and though the moon shone brightly, the comet appeared with 
quite as much splendour as when we first saw it. 

The coasts of these small islands are very difierent according 
to their geological formation. The volcanoes, actis^e or extinct, 
have steep hlack beaches of volcanic sand, or are fringed with 
rugged masses of lava and basalt. Coral is generally absent, 
occurring only in small patches in quiet bays, and rarely or 
never forming reefs. Teriiate, Tidore, and Makian belong to 
this class. Islands of volcanic origin, not theniselves volcanoes, 
but which have been probably recently u]oraised, are generally 
more or less comioletely surrounded by fringing reefs of coral, 
and have beaches of shining white coral sand. Their coasts 
present volcanic conglomerates, basalt, and in some places a 
foundation of stratified rocks, with patches of upraised coral. 
Ma.reh and Motir are of this character, the outline of the latter 
giving it the appearance of having been a true volcano, and it is 
said by Forrest to have thrown out stones in 1*778. The next 
day (Oct. 12th), we coasted along the island of Makian, which 
consists of a single grand volcano. It was now quiescent, but 
about two centuries ago (in 1646) there w%as a terrible eruption, 
which blew up the whole top of the mountain, leaving the 
truncated jagged sumicit and vast gloomy crater valley which 
at this time distinguished it. It was said to have been as lofty 
as Tidoi’e before this catastrophe.^ 

I stayed some time at a place ydiere I saw a new clearing on 
a very steep part of the mountain, and obtained a few interest¬ 
ing insects. In the evening we went on to the extreme southern 
point, to be ready to pass across the fifteen-mile strait to the 
island of Kaida. At five the next morning we started, but the 
wind, which had hitherto been westerly, now got to the south 
and south-west, and we had to row almost all the way with a 
burning sun overhead. As we approached land a fine breeze 
sprang up, and we went along at a great pace j yet after an 

1 Soon after I left the Archipelago, on the 29lh of Decem'ber, 1862, another eruption 
of this mountain suddenly took place, which caused gi’eat devastation in the island. 
All the villages and crops were destroyed, ond nuinhers of the inhabitants killed. The 
sand and ashes fell so thick that the crops were partially destroyed fifty iiilles off, at 
Ternate, where it was so dark tlie following day that lamps had to be lighted at noon. 
For the position of tliis and the adjacent islands, see the iiiaii in Chapter XXXYII, 
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hour we were no nearer, and found we were in a violent current 
carrying us out to sea. At length we overcame it, and got on 
shore just as the sun set, having been exactly thirteen liours 
coming fifteen miles. We landed on a beach of hard coralline 
rock, with rugged cliffs of the same, reseinbling those of the Ke 
Islands (Chap, XXIX,) It was accoinpai\ied by a brilliancy and 
luxuriance of the vegetation very like what I had observed at 
those islands, which so much j^leased me that I resolved to stay 
a few days at the chief village, and see if their animal produc¬ 
tions were correspondingly interesting. Wiiile searching for a 
secure anchorage for the night we again saw the comet, still 
apparently as brilliant as at first, but the tail had now risen to 
a higher angle. 

October 14^/i.—All tliis day we coasted along the KaioaIslands, 
which have much the appearance and outline of Ke on a small 
scale, with the addition of flat swampy tracts along shore, and 
outlying coral reefs. Contrary winds and currents had pre¬ 
vented our taking the proper course to the west of them, and 
we had to go by a circuitous route round the southern extremity 
of one island, often having to go far out to sea on account of 
coral reefs. On trying to pass a channel through one of these 
reefs we were grounded, and all had to get out into the water, 
which in this shallow strait had been so heated by the sun as to 
be disagreeably warm, and drag our vessel a considerable dis¬ 
tance among weeds and sponges, corals and prickly corallines. 
It was late at night wdien we reached the little village harbour, 
and "we were all pretty well knocked up by hard work, and 
having had nothing but very brackish water to drink all day— 
the best we could find at our last' stopping-place. There was a 
house close to the shore, built for the use of the Resident of 
Ternate when he made his official visits, but now occupied by 
several native travelling merchants, among whom I found a 
place to sleep. 

The next morning early I went to the village to find the 
“ Kapala,” or hetid man. 1 informed him that I wanted to stay 
a few days in the house at the landing, and begged him to liave 
it made ready for me. He was very civil, and came down at 
once to get it cleared, when we found that the traders had 
already left, on hearing tliat I required it. There were no doors 
to it, so I obtained the loan of a couple of hurdles to keep out 
dogs and other animals. The land here was evidently sinking 
rapidly, as shown by the number of trees standing in salt water 
dead and dying.^ After breakfast I started for a walk to the 
forest-covered hill above the village, with a couple of boys as 
guides. It was exceedingly liot and dry, no rain having fallen 
for two months. When we reached an elevation of about wo 
hundred feet, the coralline rock which fringes the shore was 
succeeded by a hard crystalline rock, a kind of metamorphic 
sandstone. This would indicate that there had been a recent 
elevation of more than two hundred feet, which had still more 
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I’ecently clianged into a movement of subsidence. Tiie lull was 
very riigged, but among dry sticks and fallen trees I found some 
good insects, mostly of forms and species I was already ac¬ 
quainted witli from Ternate and Gilolo. Finding no good paths 
I returned, and explored t]ie lower ground eastward of the 
village, passing through a long range of plantain and tobacco 
grounds, encumbered with felled and burnt logs, on which I 
found quantities of beetles of the family Biiprestidte of six 
dilferent si^ecies, one of which was new to me. ^ I then reached 
a path in the swampy forest where I hoped to find some butter- 
dies, but was disappointed. Being now pretty well exhausted 
hy the intense heat, I thought it wise to return and reserve 
further exploration for the next day. 

^■\Bien I sat down in tlie afternoon to arrange my insects, the 
house Avas surrounded by men, women, and children, lost in 
amazement at my unaccountable proceedings ; and when, after 
pinning out tlie specimens, I proceeded to write the name of 
the place on small circular tickets, and attach one to each, even 
tlie old Kapala, the Mahometaii priest, anfl some Malay traders 
could not repress signs of astonishment. If they had known a 
little more about the ways and opinions of white men, they 
would probably have looked upon me as a fool or a madman, 
but in their ignorance they accepted my operations as Avorthy 
of all respect, although utterly beyond their comprehension. 

The next clay (October 16th) I Avent beyond the SAvainp, and 
found a i^lace Avhere a bcav clearing was being made in the 
virgin forest. It Avas a long and hot Avalk, and the search 
among the fallen trunks and branches was very fatiguing, but I 
was rewarded by obtaining about seventy distinct species of 
beetles, of Avhich at least a dozen Avere ncAv to me, and many 
others rare and interesting. I haA^e never in my life seen 
beetles sb abundant as they were on this spot. Some dozen 
species of good-sized golden Buprestidse, green rose-chafers 
(Lomaptera), and long-horned Aveevils (Anthribiclse), wei^e so 
abundant that they rose up in swaimis as I walked along, filling 
the air with a loud buzzing hum. Along with these, several fine 
Longicorns were almost equally common, forming such an as¬ 
semblage as for once to realize tliat idea of tropical luxuriance 
Avdiicli one obtains by looking over-the chwers of a we]]-fillecl 
cabinet. On the under sides of the trunks clung numbers of 
smaller or more sluggish Longicorns, Av]iile on the branches at 
the edge of the clearing others could bo detected sitting with 
outstretched antennae ready to take flight at the least alarm. 
It was a gloidous spot, and one which will always live in my 
memory as exhibiting the insect-life of the tropics in unex¬ 
ampled luxuriance. For the three following clays I continued 
to visit this locality, adding each time many new species to my 
collection—the following notes of which may be interesting to 
entomologists. October 15th, 33 species of beetles; IGtl), 70 
species ; 17th, 47 species ; 18th, 40 species; 19th, 56 species—in 
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all about a liimclrecl f^pecies, of whicli forty were new to me. 
There were forty-four species of Loiigicoriis among them, ami 
on the last 'clay I took _,tweiity-eighb si)ecies of Lougicorns, of 
which live were new to me. 

My boys were less fortunate in shooting. Tlie only birds at 
all coniinon were the great reel parrot (Eclectus granelis), found 
in most of the Moluccas, a crow, and a Megapocliiis, or inouiul- 
inaker. A few of the pretty racciuet-tailed kiughshers were 
also obtained, but in very poor plumage. They proved, how¬ 
ever, to be of a difierent species from those found in the other 
islands, and come nearest to the bird originally described by 
Linnteus under the name of Alcedo dea, and which came f roi'u 
Teriiate. Tliis ’would indicate that the small chain of islands 
parallel to Gilolo have a few peculiar species in common, a fact 
wliich certainly occurs in insects. 

The people of Kaiua interested me much. They are evidently 
a mixed race, having Alalay and Papuan affinities, and are 
allied to the peoples of Ternate and of Gilolo. Tliey possess a 
peculiar language, somewhat resembling those of the surround¬ 
ing islands, l)ut tiuite distinct. They are now Mahouietaus, 
and are subject to Ternate. The only fruits seen liere were 
papaws and pine-apples, the rocky soil and dry climate being 
unfavourable. Rice, maize, and plantains flourish well, except 
that they siiifer from occasional dry seasons like the present 
one. There is a little cotton gown, from which the women 
weave sarongs (Malay petticoats). There is only one w^ell of 
good water on the islands, situated close to the landing-iflace, 
to which all tlie inhabitants come for drinking water. The 
men arc good boat-builders, and they make a regular trade of 
it and seem to be very well off. 

After live days at Kaioa we continued our journey, and soon 
got among the narrow straits and^ islands wliich lead down to 
the town of Batchian. In the evening we stayed at a settlement 
of Galela men. These are natives of a district in the extreme 
north of Gilolo, and are great wanderers over this part of the 
Arcliipelago. They build large and roomy praus wdtli out¬ 
riggers, and settle on any coast or island they take a fancy for. 
They bunt deer and wild pig, drying the meat; they catch 
turtle and tripang ; they cut down the forest and plant rice or 
maize, and are altogether remarkably energetic and industrious. 
They ai’e very fine people, of light complexion, tall, and with 
Papuan features, coming nearer to the drawings and descriptions 
of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and Owyhee than any i have 
seen. 

During this voyage I had several times had an opportunity 
of seeing my men get fire by friction. A sharp-edged piece of 
bamboo is rubbed across the convex surface of another piece, 
on which a small notch is first cut. The rubbing is slow at first 
and gradually quicker, till it ])ecomes very rapid, and tlie fine 
powder rubbed off ignites and falls through the hole which the 
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rubbing lias cut in the bamboo. This is done with great quick¬ 
ness aiul certainty. The Ternate people use bamboo in another 
way. They strike its flinty surface with a bit of broken china, 
and produce a spark, whicli they catch in some kind of tinder. 

On the evening of October 21st we reached our destination, 
having been twelve days on the voyage. It had been hue' 
weather all the time, and, although ver^ hot, I liad enjoyed 
myself exceedingly, and had besides obtained some experience 
in boat work among islands and coral reefs, which enabled me 
afterwards to undertake much longer voyages of the same kind. 
The village or town of Batchian is situated at the head of a wide 
and deep bay, where a loW isthmus connects tlie northern and 
southern mountainous parts of tlie island. To the .south is a 
fine range of mountains, and I had noticed at several of our 
landing-places tliat the geological formation of the island was 
very diflereiit from those around it. Whene^'er rock was visible 
it was either sandstone in thin layers, dipping south, or a 
pebbly conglomerate. Sometimes there was a little coralline 
limestone, but no volcanic rocks. The forest had a dense 
luxuriance and loftiness seldom found on the dry and porous 
lavas and raised coral reefs of Ternate and Gilolo ; and lioping 
W a corresponding lichness in the birds and insects,^ it w^as 
with much satisfaction and with considerable expectation that 
I began my explorations in the hitherto unknown island of 
Batchian. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

BATCHIAN. 

(OCTOBRU 1858 TO APRIL 1859 .) 

I LANDED opj)Osite the house kept for the use of the Resident 
of Ternate, and was met by a respectable middle-aged Malay, 
who told me he was Secretary to the Sultan, and would receive 
the official letter wnth whicli I had been provided. On giving 
it him, he at once informed me 1 might have the use of the 
official residence which was empty. I soon got my things on 
shore, hut on looking about me found that the house would 
never do to stay long in. There was no water except at a 
considerable distance, and one of my men would be almost 
entirely occupied getting water and firewood, and I should 
myself have to walk all through the village every day to the 
forest, and live almost in public, a thing I much dislike. The 
rooms were all boarded, and had ceilings, which are a great 
nuisance, as there are no means of lianging anytliing up except 
by driving nails, and not half the conveniences of a native 
bamboo and thatch cottage. I accordingly inquired for a bouse 
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outside of the village on the road to the coal mines, and was 
infoinned by the Secretary that there was a small one belonging 
to the Sultan, and that he would go with me early next morning 
to see it. 

We had to pass one large river, by a rude but substantial 
bridge, and to wade through another fine pebbly stream of clear 
water, just beyond which tlie little hut was situated. It was 
very small, not raised on posts, but with the earth for a floor, 
and was built almost entirely of the leaf-stems of the sago-iDalm, 
called here “ gaba-gaba.” Across the river behind rose a forest- 
clad bank, and a good road close in front of the house led 
through cultivated grounds to the forest about half a mile on, 
and thence to the coal mines four miles further. These ad¬ 
vantages at once decided me, and I told the Secretary I would 
be very glad to occupy the house. I therefore sent my two 
men immediately to buy “ataps” (palmdeaf tiiatcli) to repair 
the roof, and the next clay, witli the assistance of eight of the 
Sultan’s men, got all my stoi*es and furniture cariied up and 
pretty comfortably arranged. A rough bamboo bedstead was 
soon constructed, and a table iiuule of boards which I hacl 
brought with me, fixed under the window. Two bamboo chairs, 
an easy cane chair, and hanging slielves suspended with insia- 
lating oil cups, so as to be safe from ants, completed my 
furnishing arrangements, 

In the afternoon succeeding my arrival, the Secretary accom¬ 
panied me to visit the Sultan. We were kept waiting a few 
minutes in an outer gate-house, and then ushered to the door of 
a rude, half-fortified, whitewashed house. A small table and 
three chairs were placed in a large outer corridor, and an old 
dirty-faced man with grey hair and a grimy beard, dressed in a 
speckled blue cotton jacket and loose red trousers, came forward, 
shook hands, and asked me to be seated.^ After a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation on my pursuits, in which his Majesty 
seemed to take great interest, tea and cakes—of rather better 
quality than usual on such occasions—were brought in. I 
thanked him for the house, and offered to show him my col¬ 
lections, which he promised to come and look at. He then 
asked me to teach him to take views—to make maps—to get 
liiin a small gun from England, aml .'i. mih li from Bengal; 
all of which requests I evaded as slciitnli^ ;is I was able, and we 
parted very good friends. He seemed a sensible old man, and 
lamented the small population of the island, which he assured 
me was rich in many valuable minerals, including gold; but 
there were not people enough to look cafter them and work 
them. I described to him tlie great rush of population on the 
discovejy of the Australian gold mines, and the huge nuggets 
found tliere, with which he was much inter*ested, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh I if we had but people like that, my country would be 
quite as rich ! ” 

The morning after I had got into my new house, I sent my 
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Hoys out to slioot, and went myself to explore the road to the 
coal mines. In less tlian half a mile it entered the virgin forest, 
at a place where K(»nie magnihcent trees formed a kind of 
natural avenins Tiie iir.'.t part was Hat and swampy, but it 
hot>u rose a little, and ran alongside the fine stream which 
])n.ssed ])einiid my house, and which here rushed and gurgled 
o\er a rocky or ixdddy bed, sometimes leavbig wide sandbanks 
tm its margins, and at other places fiowing between high banks 
crowned u ith a \ aried and magnificent forest vegetation. After 
al)uut two miles, the valley narrowed, and the road wna carried 
along tiie steep hill side wliich rose abruptly from tlie wnxter’s 
edge. In some places the rock liad been cut away, but its 
.surface was already covered witli elegant ferns and creepers. 
Gigantic tree-ferns wen’o abundant, and the whole forest had an 
air of luxuriance and rich variety which it never attains in the 
dry volcanic soil to wliich I had been lately accustomed. A 
little further the road passed to the other side of the valley by 
a bridge across the stream at a place where a great mass of 
rock in the middle offered an excellent support for it, and two 
miles more of most picturesque and interesting I'oad brought 
me to tise mining establishment. 

Tins is .‘situated in a large oi>en space, at a spot where t\vo 
tribiitarie.s fall into the main stream. Beveral forest-paths and 
new clearings ofiered fine collecting grounds, and I captured 
some new and interesting insects ; but as it was getting late I 
had to reserve a more thorough exploration for future occasions. 
Coal had been discovered here some yeai’s before, and the road 
Avas made in order to bring down a sufiicient quantity for a fair 
trial on the Dutch steamers. The quality, hoAvever, was not 
thought sufiiciently good, and the mines ^ were abandoned. 
Quite recently, vrorks had been commenced in another spot, in 
Iiope.s of finding a better vein. Tiiere were about eighty men 
employed, chietiy convicts ; but tliis was far too small a number 
for mining operations in such a country, where the mere 
keeping a few miles of road in repair requires the constant 
work of several men. If coal of sufficiently good quality sliould 
be found, a tramroad would be made, and would be veiy easily 
worked, owing to t])e regular descent of the valley. 

Just as I got home I overtook Ali returning from shooting 
with some birds hanging from liis belt. He seemed much 
pleased, and said, “Look here, sir, what a curious bird/’ holding 
out what at first completely puzzled me. I saw a bird with a 
mass of splendid green feathers on its breast, elongated into 
tw o glittering tufts ; but wduit I could not understand was a 
pair of long Avhite feathers, which stuck sti*aight out from each 
shoulder. Ali assured me tliat the bird stuck them out this 
way itself, when fluttering its wings, and that they had re¬ 
mained so without his touching them. I now saw that I had 
got a great prize, no less than a completely new form of the 
Bird of Paradise, difiering most remarl^bly from every other 
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known bii'cl. The general plumage is very >sober, lieing a. pure 
ashy olive, witli a purplisli tinge on the back ; the crown of the 
Iicad is beautifully glossed with pale metallic violet, and the 
feathers of tlie front extend as much over tlie beak as in most 
of the family. Tlie neck and breast are scakxl with fine metal¬ 
lic green, aiid the feathers on the lower part arc elongated on 
each side, so as to foinn a two-pointed gorget, which can be 
folded beneath the wings, or partially erected and spi'ead out 
ill the >same way as tlie side plumes of most of the birds of 
paradise. The four long white plumes which give the bird its 
altogether unique character, spring from little tubercles close 
to the upper edge of the shoulder or bend of the wing ; they 
are narrow, gently curved, and equally webbed on both sides, 
of a pui'e creamy white colour. They are about six inches long, 
equalling the wnng, and can be raised at right angles to it, or 
laid along the body at the pleasure of the bird. Tlie bill is horn 
colour, the legs yellow, and the iris pale olive. This striking 
novelty has been named by !Mr. G-. R. Gray of the British 
Museiiin, >Semio23tera Wallacei, or ‘‘Wallace’s Standard wing.” 

A few days later I obtained an exceedingly beautiful new 
butterfly, allied to the fine blue Papilio Ulysses, but difiering 
from it in the colour being of a more intense tint, and in }ia\'ing 
a row of blue stripes'around the margin of the lower wings. 
This good beginning was, however, ratlier deceptive, and I soon 
found that insects, and especially butterflies, were somewhat 
scarce, and birds in far less viiriety than I had anticipated. 
Several of the fine Moluccan species were however obtained. 
The handsome red lory with green wings and a yellow spot in 
tlie back (Loriiis garrulus) was not uncommon. When the 
Jambu, or roseap])lr (T.iigcniii s}>), \s;is in flower in the village, 
flocks of tlie bttle (Cii.-i placentis), already met 

with in Gilolo, came to feed upon the nectar, and I obtained 
as many specimens as I desired. Another beautiful bird of the 
parrot tribe was the Geoffroyiis cyanicollis, a green parrot wdth 
a red bill and head, which colour shaded on the crown into 
azure blue, and thence into verditer blue and tlie green of the 
back. Two large and handsome fruit pigeons, with metallic 
green, ashy, and rufous iDlumage, were not uncommon; and I 
was rewarded by finding a splendid deep blue roller (Eurystomus 
azureus), a lovely golden-capped sunbird (Nectarinea auriceps), 
and a fine racquet-tailed kingfisher (Tanysiptera isis), all of 
which were entirely new to ornitholgists. Of insects I obtained 
a considerable number of interesting beetles, including many 
fine longicorns, among which was tlie largest and handsomest 
species of the genus Glenea yet discovered. Among butterflies 
tlie licautiful little Danis sebie was abundant, making the forests 
gay with its delicate wings of white and the richest metallic 
blue ; while show;7 Papilios, and pretty Pierida?, and dark, rich 
Euplseas, many of them new, furnished a constant source of 
interest and pleasing occupation. 
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The island of Batchian possesses no really • 

habitants, the interior being altogether uninhabitPrHnY.^ 
are only a few small villages on various parts 
I found here four distinct races, which would wofullv rniilearl 
an ollninhtgiihd (laveller unable to obtain infonnafi^ isleacl 
their origiii. l-’irst there are the Batchian Malays 
earliest colonists, differing very little from thase^of Ternafe^ 
Their language, however, seems to have more o-p’ einax,e. 
element, with a mixture of pure Malay, showing tliaf Hia 
ment is one of stmgglers ol various races, 
ciently l.omogeneous Then there are the » oS 
at Ternate and Aniboyna. Many of these have ft? P 
physiomomy strikingly preserved, but combined vdth^a^lin 
generally darker than the Alalays. Some national ^ 

retained, and the Malay, which is their only 
a large number of Portuguese words and idioms 
consists of the Galela m?n from the north of T® 

people, whom I have already described; and the%^ singular 
colony fi'om Tomore, in the eastern peninsula of nli ^ 

peop/e were brought here at their own vequeVl&tar™ 
to avoid extermination by another tribe. Th^y i 
light complexion, open Tartar physiognomy ln\ir ^ 

language of the Bugis type. '‘They tre an indn^f"’’®’ 
cultural people, and supply the town with veo’Afnm^^^^ mP^' 
make a good deal of bark cloth, similar to the tana^of 11 * P 
nesians, by cutting down the proper trees anrl VoV: i 

cylinders of bark, which is beaten with mallets large 

from the wood. It is then soaked, and soT 
regularly beaten out tliat it becomes as thin 
parchmAt. In this form it is much used foe , tough as 
clothes ; and they also make jackets of it, sewn 
and stained with the juice of another kind of havV^^^T 
it a dark red colour and renders it nearly ^^?teram f 
Here are four very distinct kinds of peonlA in n x 

seen any day in and about the town of Batchiar>^ 
suppose a traveller ignorant of Malay, pickine’^ if we 
here and there of the “Batchian language,” 

“physical and moral peculiarities, manners and a ^1^® 

Batchian people ”-(for there are travellers who 
four-and-twenty hours)-what an accurate 
chapter we should have! what transitions -wnnU 
out, what theories of the origin of races Would l-T i , 

while the next traveller might flatly contradict^® 
and arrive at exactly opposite conclusions. statement 

Soon after I arrived here the Dutch Goveryii'vy.^x j. • i. i j 
anew copper coinage of instead of doits i 

of the 120th part of a guilder), and all the old ^ instead 

to be sent to Ternate to be changed. I sey^f -i® were ordered 
6,000 doits, and duly received the new monev hxr 
)mt. When Ali went to bring it, however, the cap'^ti^'roq^iiSl 
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a written order ; so I waited to send again the next day, and it 
was lucky I did so, for that night iny house was entered, all my 
boxes carried out and ransacked, and the various articles left on 
the road about twenty yards oft* where we found them at five in 
the morning, when, on getting up and finding the house empty, 
we rushed out to discover tracks of the thieves. Not being able 
to find the copper money which they thought I had just re¬ 
ceived, they decamped, taking nothing but a few yards of cotton 
cloth, and a black coat and ti'ousers, which latter were picked 
up a few days afterwards hidden in the grass. There was no 
doubt whate^'er who were the thieves. Convicts are employed 
to guard the Government stores when the boat arrives from 
Ternale. Two of them watch all night, and often take the 
opportunity to roam about and commit robberies. 

The next day I received my money, and secured it well in a 
strong box fastened under my bed. I took out five or six 
liundred cents for daily expenses, and put them in a small 
japanned box, which always stood upon my table. In the 
afternoon I went for a short walk, and on my return this box 
and my keys, which I iiad carelessly left on the table, were gone. 
Two 01 my boys were in tlie house, but had heard nothing. I 
immediately gave information of tiie two robbeiies to the 
Director at the mines and to the Goinmandant at the fort, and 
got for answer, that if I cauglit the thief in the act I might 
shoot him. By inquiry in the village, we afterwards found that 
one of the convicts who was on duty at the Government rice- 
ctore in the village had quitted his guard,^ was seen to pass over 
the bridge towards my house, was seen again within two hundred 
yards of my house, and on returning over the bridge into the 
village carried something under his arm, carefully covered with 
his sarong. My box was stolen between the hours he was seen 
going and returning, and it was so small as to be easily carried 
in the way described. Tliis seemed pretty clear circumstantial 
evidence. I accused tlie man and brought the witnesses to the 
Commandant, The man was examined, and confessed having 
gone to the river close to my liouse to bathe; but said he had 
gone no further, having climbed up a cocoa-nut tree and brouglit 
home two nuts, which he had covered over, hei.ause he was ashamed 
to he seen carrying them I This explanation was thought satis¬ 
factory, and he was acquitted. I lost my cash and niy box, a 
seal I much valued, with other small articles, and all my keys— 
the severest loss by far. Luckily my large cash-box was left 
locked, but so were others which I required to open immediately. 
There was, however, a very clever blacksmith employed to do 
ironwork for the mines, and he picked my locks for me wdien I 
required them, and in a few days made me new keys, which I 
used all the time I was abroad. 

Towards the end of November the wet season set in, and we 
had daily and almost incessant rains, -with only about one or 
tAvp hourg sunshine in the morning. The fiat parts of the forest 
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Hooded, the roads filled 'vvitli nnid, and insects and birds 
wen^ scarcer than ever. On Deceinber 13tli, in tlie afternoon, we 
liad a sharp eartliqiiake shock, which made the house and furni- 
iiire shak(* and rattle for five minutes, and tlie trees and shrubs 
wav(* as if a gust of wind had passed over them. About the middle 
of Decemher I removed to the village, in order more easily to ex- 
])lore tlje district to the west of it, and to be near the sea when 
1 wished to return to Termite. I obtained the use of a good- 
sized house in tlie Campong Sirani (or Christian village), and at 
Cliristmas and the New Year had to endure the incessant gun- 
firing, drum-heating, and fiddling of the inhahitaiits. 

These peo]de are very fond of music anc .1;.1 : fc would 

astonish a European to visit one of their.i V\e enter 

a gloomy palm-leaf hut in whicli two or lliree very dim lamps 
liarely render dai'kness visible. The floor is of black sandy 
earth, the roof hid in a smoky, impenetrable blackness ; two or 
tliree benches stand against the walls, and the orchestra consists 
of a fiddle, a fife, a drum, and a triangle. There is plenty of 
c-oinpauy, consisting of young men and women, all very neatly 
dressed in white and black~a true Portuguese habit. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, and mazurkas are danced ■with great vigour and 
much skill. The refresliments are muddy coffee^ and a few 
sweetmeats. Dancing is kept up for hours, and all is conducted 
with iiiiicli decorum and propriety. A j^arty of this kind meets 
about once a week, the principal inhabitants taking it by turns, 
and all who please come in without much ceremony. 

It is astonishing how little these people have altered in three 
hundred years, although in that time they have changed their 
language and lost all knowledge of their own nationality. They 
are still in manners and appearance almost pure Portuguese, 
very similar to those with whom I had become acquainted on 
the banks of the Amazon. They live very poorly as regards 
their house and furniture, but preserve a semi-European dress, 
and have almost all full suits of black for Sundays. They are 
nominally Protestants, but Sunday evening is their grand day 
for music and dancing. The men are often good hunters ; and 
two or three times a week, deer or wild pigs are brought to the 
village, which, with fish and fowls, enables them to live well. 
Tliey are almost the only people in the Archipelago who eat the 
gi^eat fruit-eating bats called by us “flying foxes.’^ These ngly 
creatures are considered a great delicacy, and are much sought 
aftei\ At about the beginning of the year they come in large 
flocks to eat fruit, and congregate during the day on some small 
inlands in the bay, hanging by thousands on the trees, especially 
oil dead ones. They can then be easily caught or knocked down 
with sticks, and are brought home by basketfuls. They require 
to be carefully prepared, as the skin and fur has a rank and 
powerful foxy odour ; but they are generally cooked with 
abundance of spices and condiments, and are really very good 
eating, sometliing like hare. The Orang Sirani are good cooks, 
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having a much greatcu variety of save airy dUhe.s tUau tie* 
Finlays. Here, they live chietly on sago as brejicl, with a little 
lift*, occasionally, and abundance of vegetabl(‘s and fruit. 

It is a curious fact that everywhere in the East where tlie 
rortuguese have mixed with the native races they have becoino 
darker in colour than either of the jiarent stodcs. Tiiis is the 
case almost always with these *‘Orang Sirani’’ in the ^loluccas, 
and with the Portuguese of [Malacca. The reverse is the case iu 
Bouth America, where the mixture of the Portuguese or Bra¬ 
zilian with the Indian produces the “ Mameluco,” wdio is not 
uiifreqiiently lighter than either parent, and always ligliter 
than the Indian. The women at Batchian, althougli generally 
fairer than the men, are coarse in features, and very far inferior 
iu beauty to the mixed Dutch-Malay girls, or even to many 
pure Malays. 

The part of the village in wdiich I resided was a grove of 
cocoa-nut trees, and at night, when the dead leaves were somO' 
times collected together and burnt, the effect was most mag¬ 
nificent—-the tall stems, the fine ^ crowns of foliage, and tlie 
immense fruit-clusters, being brilliantly illuminated against a 
dark sky, and appearing like a fairy palace suppoi^ted on a 
liundred columns, and groined over with leafy arche.s. The 
cocoa-nut tree, when well grown, is certainly the ])riiiee of 
l)alms l^otli for beauty and utility. 

During my very first walk into the forest at Batchian, I had 
seen sitting on a leaf out of reach, an immense butteriiy of a 
dark colour marked with wliite and yellow spots. I could not 
capture it as it flew away high up into the forest, but I at once 
saw that it was a female of a new species of Ornithoptera or 
“ bird-winged^ butterfly,” the pride of the Eastern tropics. I 
was very anxious to get it and to find the male, which in this 
geuus is always of extreme beauty. During the two succeeding 
montlis I only saw^ it once again, and sliortiy afterwards I saw 
the male flying high in the air at the mining village. I had 
begun to despair of ever getting a specimen, as it seemed so 
rare and wild; till one day, about the beginning of January, I 
found a beautiful shrub with large white leafy bracts and 
yellow flowers, a species of Mussienda, and saw one of these 
noble insects hovering over it, but it was too quick for me, and 
flew away.^ The next day I went again to the same shrub and 
succeeded in catcliing a female, and the day after a fine male. 
I found it to be as I had expected, a perfectly new and most mag¬ 
nificent species, and one of the most gorgeously coloured butter¬ 
flies in tlie world. Fine specimens of the male are more than 
seven inches across the wings, which are velvety black and fiery 
orange,i1a'la<l(‘i'cultiur ri'ifl.u'iMg the green of the allied species. 
Theteanlyand i)nlliM,ncy of lliis insect are indescribable, and 
none but a naturalist can understand the intense excitement I 
experienced when I at lengtli captured it. On taking it out of 
my net and opening the glorious wings, my heart began to beat 
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•violently, tlie Lluod riislied to my iiead, and I felt much more 
like fainting than I have done -when in apprehension of imme¬ 
diate deatln I had a headache the rest of the day, so great -was 
the excitement produced by tvliat will appear to most people a 
very inadequate cause. 

I had decided to return to Teriiate in a week or two more, 
but tlii.s grand capture determined me to stay on till I 
obtained a good series of the new butterfly, which I have since 
named Ornithoptera crcesus. The Mussicnda bush was an 
admirable place, which I could visit every clay on my way to 
the forest; and as it was situated in a dense thicket of shrubs 
and creepers, I set my man Lain to clear a spjice all round it, so 
that I could easily get at any insect that might visit it. After¬ 
wards, linding that it was often necessary to wait some time 
there, I had a little seat put lip under a tree by the side of it, 
where I came every day to eat my lunch, and thus had half an 
liours watcliing about noon, besides a cliaiice as I passed it in 
the morning. In this way I obtained on an average one speci¬ 
men a clay for a long time, but more than half of these were 
females, and more than half the remainder worn or broken 
sijecimens, so that I should not liave obtained many perfect 
males had I not found another station for them. 

As soon as I had seen them come to flowers, I sent my man 
Lahi with a net on piir 2 :>ose to search for them, as tliey had also 
been seen at some flowering trees on the beach, and 1 promised 
liim half a day's wages extra for every good specimen he could 
catch. After a day or two he brought me two very fair 
specimens, and told me he had caught them in the becl of a 
large rocky stream that descends from the mountains to the sea 
about a mile below the -village. They flew down this river, 
settling occasionally on stones and rocks in the water, and he 
was obliged to wade up it or jump from rock to rock to get at 
them. I went with him one day, but found that tlie stream was 
far too rapid and the stones too slippery for me to do anything, 
so I left it entirely to him, and all tlie rest of the time we stayed 
ill Batchian he used to be out all day, generally bringing me 
one, and on good clays two or three specimens. 1 was thus able 
to bring away with me more than a hundred of both sexes, 
including perhaps twenty very fine males, though not more 
than five or six that were absolutely perfect. 

Aly daily walk now led me, first about half a mile along the 
sandy beach, tlien through a sago swamp ov’-er a causeway of 
very shaky poles to the village of the ToinOre people. Beyond 
this was the forest with patolies of new clearing, shady paths, 
and a considerable quantity of felled timber. I found this a 
very fair collecting ground, especially for beetles. The fallen 
trunks in the clearings abounded with golden Buprestidm and 
curious Brenthiclse and longicorns, while in the forest I found 
abundance of the smaller CurculionidaB, many longicorns, and 
some fine green Carabidte. 
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wTH’e not uljuiidaiit, but I olitaiuad a few iiinre of 
the tiiu'blue Tapilio, and a nuiiibiu* of beautiful little Lyca'iiida*, 
as w«*Il as a single spet'iuien of the v(n*y rare l\apilio Wallacei, 
of which 1 had taken the hitherto unique specimen in the Aru 
Idands. 

The inofit interesting birds I obtained here were the Ijeautiful 
blue kiiigtlrther, Tudircainphus diops ; the tine green and purple 
d<»ves, btilonojuis superbus and P. iogaster, and several new 
birds of small size. My shooters still brought me in specimens 
of the Remioptera MTilIacei, and I was greaitly excited Ijy the 
positive statements of several of the native hunters that another 
s]Ha;ies of this bird existed, much handsomer and more reinark- 
.able. They declared that the plumage was glossy black, Avith 
metallic green breast as in my species, but tliat the white 
slioulder plumes were twice as long, and hung down far below 
tlic body of the bird. They declared that when hunting pigs or 
deer far in the forest they occasionally saw tliis bird, but that 
it was rare. I immediately offered twelve guilders (a pound) 
for a .specimen; but all in A’ahi, and I am to this day uncertain 
wlietlier sucli a bird exists. Bince I left, the German naturali.st, 
Dr. Bernstein, stayed iiiariy month.s in the island with a large 
staff' of hunters collecting for the Leyden Aliiseum; and as he 
was not more successful than myself, we must consider either 
that the bird is very rare, or is altogetlier a myth. 

Batchian is remarkable as being the most eastern point on 
the glol}e inliabited by any of the Quadriimana. A large black 
baboon-monkey (Gynopithecus iiigrescens) is abundant in some 
parts of the forest. This animal has bare red callo.sities, and a 
rudimentary tail about an inch long—a mere fleshy tubercle, 
which may be very ea.sily overlooked. It is the same species 
that is found all over the forests of Celebes, and as none of the 
other Alammalia of that island extend into Batchian I am 
inclined to suppose that this species has been accidentally 
introduced by the roaming Malays, who often carry about with 
them tame monkeys and other animals. ^ This is rendered more 
probable by the fact that the aninial is not found in Gilolo, 
whicli is only separated from Batchian by a very narrow strait. 
Tlie introduction may liave been very recent, as"in a fertile and 
unoccuxfled island such an animal would multiply rapidly. The 
only other mammals obtained Avere an Eastern opossum, Avhich 
Dr. Gray has described as Cuscus ornatus; the little flying 
opossum, Belideus ariel; a Givc-^t cat, Yiverra zebetha; and nine 
.species of bats, most of the smaller ones being caught in the 
dusk witli my butterfly net as they flew about before the liouse. 

After much delay, owing to bad weatlier and the illness of 
one of my men, 1 determined to visit Kasserota (formerly the 
chief village), situated up a small stream, on an island close to 
the north coast of Batchian, Avliere I Avas told that many rare 
birds were found. After my boat was loaded and everything 
ready, thi’ee days of heavy squalls prevented our starting, and 
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it -was not till tlie 21st of March that wc got away. Early next 
morning we entered the little ri\er, and in about an hour we 
reached the Sultan s house, which I had obtained permission to 
use. It was situated on the bank of the river, and surrounded 
by a forest of fruit trees, among which were some of the very 
loftiest and most graceful cocoa-nut palms I have ever seen. 
It ruined nearly all that day, and I could do little but unload 
and unpack. Towards the afternoon it cleared up, and I at¬ 
tempted to explore in \ arious directions, but found to my disgust 
that the only path Avas a perfect mud swamp, along which it 
was almost impossiljle to Avalk, and the surrounding forest so 
damp and dark as to promise little in the Avay of Insects. I 
found too on inquiry that the people here made no clearings 
living entirely on sago, fruit, lish, and game ; and the path only 
led to a steep rocky mountain equally impracticable and un¬ 
productive. Tlie next day I sent my men to this hill, hoping it 
niigiit produce some good birds: but tliey returned with only 
two common species, and I myself had beeii able to get iiotliijig 
every little track I had attempted to follow leading to a dense 
sago swamp. I saw that I should Avaste time by staying liere 
and determined to leave the folloAving day. ^ 

This is one of those spots so hard for the European naturalist 
to conceive, Avhere Avith all the riches of a tropical vegetation 
and partly perhaps from the very luxuriance of that vegetation’ 
insects are as scarce as in the most barren parts of Europe, and 
hardly more conspicuous. In temperate climates there’is a 
tolerable uniformity in the distribution of insects oA^er those 
parts of a country in Avhich there is a similarity in the vege¬ 
tation, any deficiency heiug easily accounted for by the abseiice 
of Avood or uniformity of surface. The traveller liastily passing 
tliroiigh such a country can at once pick out a collecting ground 
AvhichAAull afford him a fair notion of its entomology. Here the 
case is different. Tliere are certain requisites of a good collect¬ 
ing ground Avhich can only be ascertained to exist by some clays' 
searcli in the vicinity of each village. In some places there is no 
All gin forest, as at Ejilolo and Saboe j in others there are no 
oppii pathways or clearings, as here. At Batchiaii there are 
only two tolerable collecting places,—the road to the coal mines 
and the new clearings made by the Tomore people, the latter 
lieing by far the most productive. I believe the fact to be that 
insects are pretty uniformly distributed over these countries 
(where the forests have not been cleared away), and are so 
scarce in anj- one spot that searching for them is almost useless. 
It the forest is ail cleared aAvay, almost all the insects disappear 
with It; but Avhen small clearings and paths are made, the fallen 
trees in various stages of drying and decay, tlie rotting leaves 
the loosening bark and the fungoid growths upon it, together 
mth the fioAvers that appear m much greater abundance where 
the light is admitted, are so many attractions to tlie insects for 
mLles around, and cause a Avonderful accumulation of species and 
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individuals. When tlie eiitomologLst can discover such a spot, 
he does more in a month than he could possibly do by a year's 
search in the depths of the undisturbed forest. 

The next morning we left early, and reached the mouth of the 
little river in about an hour. It flows tlirough a perfectly flat 
alluvial ]>laiu, but there are hills which apj^roach it near the 
mouth. Towards the lower part, in a swamp where the salt¬ 
water must enter at high tides, were a number of elegant tree- 
ferns from eight to fifteen feet high. These are generally con¬ 
sidered to be mountain plants, and rarely to occur on the equator 
at an elevation of less than one or two thousand feet. In Borneo, 
in the Aru Islands, and on the banks of the Amazon, I have ob¬ 
served them at the level of the sea, and think it probable that 
the altitude supposed to be requisite for them may have been 
deduced from facts observed in countries where the jdains and 
lowlands are largely culti^'ated, and most of the indigenous 
vegetation destroyed. Such is the case in most i>art.s of Java, 
India, Jamaica, and Brazil, where the vegetation of the tropics 
has been most fully explored. 

Coming out to sea we turned northwards, and in about two 
hours' sail reached a few huts, called Langiindi, where soim* 
(ialela men had established themselves as collectors of gum- 
clammar, with which they made torches for the supply of the 
Ternate market. About a hundred yards back rises a rather 
steep hill, and a short walk having shown me that there w'as a 
tolerable path up it, I determined to stay here for a few days. 
Opposite us, and all along this coast of Batchian, stretches a 
row of fine islands completely uninhabited. Whenever I asked 
the reason why no one goes to live in them, the answer always 
was, “ For fear of the Alagindaiio pirates.” E\“ery year these 
scourges of the Archipelago wander in one direction or another, 
making their rendezvous on some uninhabited island, and carry¬ 
ing devastation, to all the small settlements ai*ound ; robbing, 
destroying, killing, or taking captive all they meet with. Their 
long w^ell-manned praus escape from the pursuit of any sailing 
vessel by pulling away right in the "wind’s eye, and the w-arning 
smoke of a steamer generally enables them to hide in some 
shallow bay, or narrow river,^ or forest-covered inlet, till the 
danger is passed. The only effectual way to put a stop to their 
depredations would be to attack them in their strongholds and 
villages, and compel them to give up piracy, and submit to 
strict surveillance. Sir James Brooke did tins with tiie pirate.s 
of the north-west coast of Borneo, and deserves the thanks of 
the whole population of the Archipelago for having rid them 
half their enemies. 

All along the beach here, and in the adjacent strip of sandy 
lowland, is a remarkable display of Pandanacem or Sei’ew-pines. 
Some are like huge branching candelabra, forty or fifty feet high, 
and bearing at the end of each branch a tuft of immense sword¬ 
shaped leave.s, six or eight inches wide, and as many feet long. 
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others have a single nnbranched stem, six or seven feet high, 
the upper part clothed witli the spirally arranged leaves, and 
hearing a single terminal fruit as large as a swan’s egg. Others 
of intermediate size have irregular clusters of rough red fruits, 
and all have more or less spiny-edged leaves and ringed stems. 
The young pl.ants of the larger species have smooth, glossy thick 
leaves, sometimes ten feet long and eight inches wide, which are 
used all over the Moluccas and New Guinea to make “coeoyas” 
or sleeping mats, whicli are often very prettily ornamented with 
coloured imtterns. Higher up on tlie hill is a forest of immense 
trees, among which those producing the resin called dammar 
(Dammara sp.) are abundant. The inhabitants of several small 
villages in Batchian are entirely engaged in searcliing for this 
product, and making it into torches by pounding it and filling 
it into tubes of palm leaves about a yard long, whicli are the 
only lights used by many of the natives. Sometimes the dammar 
accumulates in large masses of ten or twenty^ pounds’ weight, 
either attached to the trunk, or found buried in the ground at 
the foot of the trees. The most extraordinary trees of the forest 
are, however, a kind of fig, the aerial roots of which form a 
pyramid near a hundred feet high, terminating just where the 
tree branches out above, so that tliere is no real trunk. This 
pyramid or cone is formed of roots of every size, mostly descend¬ 
ing in straight lines, but more or less obliquely—and so crossing 
each other, and connected by cross branches, wliicli grow from 
one to another; as to form a dense and complicated netwoi*k, to 
which nothing but a photograph could do justice (see illustration 
at page G4). The Kanary is also abundant in this forest, the nut 
of which has a very agreeable flavour, and produces an excellent 
oil. The fleshy outer covering of the nut is the favourite food 
of the great green pigeons of these islands (Carpophaga perspi- 
cillata), and their hoarse cooings and heavy flutterings among 
the branches can be almost continually heard. 

After ten days at Langundi, finding it impos.sible to get the 
bird I was particularly in searcli of (the Nicobar jDigeon, or a 
new species allied to it), and finding no new birds, and very few 
insects, I left early on the morning of Apiil 1st, and in the 
evening^ entered a river on the main island of Batchian, (Lan- 

S indi, like Kasserota, being on a distinct island), where some 
alays and Galela men have a small village, and have made ex¬ 
tensive rice-fields and plantain grounds. Here we found a good 
house near the river bank, where the winter was fresh and clear, 
and the owner, a respectable Batchian Malay, offei'ed me sleep¬ 
ing room and tlie use of the verandah if I liked to stay. Seeing 
forest all round within a short distance, I accepted his offer, 
and the next morning before breakfast walked out to explore, 
and on the skirts of tlie forest captured a few interesting 
insects. 

Afterwards, I found a path which led for a mile or more 
through a very fine forest, richer in palms than any I had seen 
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in tlie A[oluccas. One of the^e especially attracted my atten¬ 
tion from its elet^ance. The stem was not thicker than iny wriat, 
yt^t it was very lofty, and l)ore clusters of bright red fruit. It 
was apparently a spt‘cies of xVreca. Another of immense height 
closely resembled in appearance the Euterpes of South America. 
Here also grew the fan-leafed palm, whose small, nearly entire 
leaves are used to make the dammar torches, and to form the 
water-buckets in universal use. Dui'ing this walk I saw near a 
dozen species of palms, as well as two or three Pandani dilFerent 
from those of Langundi. There were also some very tine climb¬ 
ing ferns and true wild Plantains (Musa), bearing an edible fruit 
not so large as one’s thumb, and consisting of a mass of seeds 
just covered with pulp and skin. The people assurecl me they 
liad tried the experiment of sowing !m\‘ 1 e.uUi' .liiog this spech^s, 
Init could not improve it. They pruli.ilily did jujt grow it in 
sulHeient quantity, and did not persevere sutEciently long. 

Batchian is an island that would perhaps repay the researches 
of a botanist better than any other in the whole Arcliipelago. 
It contains a great variety ot surface and of soil, abundance of 
large and small streams, many of which are na\igable for some 
distance, and there being no savage inhabitants, every part of 
it can be visited with perfect safety. It possesses gold, copper, 
and coal, hot springs and geysers, sedimentary and volcanic 
rocks and coralline limestone, alluvial plains, abrupt hills ancl 
lofty mountains, a moist climate, and a grand and luxuriant 
forest vegetation. 

The few days I stayed here produced me several new insects, 
but scarcely any birds. Butteidlies and birds are in fact remark¬ 
ably scarce in these forests. One may walk a whole day and 
not see more than two or three species of either. In every¬ 
thing but beetles tliese eastern islands are very deficient 
coiiipared with the western (Java, Borneo, &:o.\ and much more 
so if compared with the forests of South America, where twenty 
or tliirty species of butterflies may be cauglit every day, and on 
very good days a hundred-—a number we can hardly reach here 
in moiitlis of imremittiiig search. ‘ In birds there is the same 
difiereiice. In most i^arts of tropical America we may always 
find some species of woodpecker tanager, bnslishrike, chatterer, 
trogon, toucan, cuckoo,and tyrant-fly-catcher; and a few days’ 
active search will iDrochice more variety than can be here met 
with in as many months. Yet, along with this poverty of 
individuals and of species, there are in almost every class and 
order some one or two species of such extreme beauty or 
singularity, as to vie with, or even surpass, anything that even 
South America can produce. 

One afternoon when I was arranging my insects, and sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of wondering spectators, I showed one of 
them how to look at a small insect with a hand-lens, which 
caused such evident wonder that all the rest wanted to see it 
too. I therefore fixed the glass firmly to a piece of soft wood at 
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the proper focus, and put under it a little spiny beetle of the 
genus Hispa, and then passed it round for examination. The 
excitement was immense. Some declared it was a yard long; 
others were f riglitened, and instantly dropped it, and all were 
as mucli astonished, and made as much shouting and gesticula¬ 
tion a.s children at a pantomime, or at a Christmas exhibition of 
the oxyhydrogen microscope. And all this excitement was 
produced by a little pocket-lens, an inch and a half focus, and 
therefore magnifying only four or five times, but which to their 
unaccustomed eyes appeared to enlarge a hundredfold. 

On tlie last day of my stay here, one of my hunters succeeded 
in finding and shooting the beautiful Nicobar jfigeon, of which 
I had been so long in search. None of the residents had ever 
seen it, which show's that it is rare and shy. My specimen was 
a female in beautiful condition, and the glossy coppery and 
green of its iDlumage, the sno\v-wiute tail and beautiful pendent 
feathers of the neck, w'ere greatly admired. I subsequently 
obtained a specimen in New Guinea, and once saw it in the 
Ivaida islands. It is found also in some small islands near 
Macassar, in others near Borneo, and in the Nicobar islands, 
whence it receives its name. It is a ground-feeder, only going 
upon trees to roost, and is a very lieavy, flesliy bird. This may 
account for the fact of its being found chiefly on veiy small 
islands, while in the western half of the Archipelago it seems 
entirely absent from the larger ones. Being a ground feeder it 
is subject to the attacks of carnivorous quadrupeds, which are 
not found in the very small islands. Its wide distribution over 
the whole length of the Archipelago, from extreme west to east, 
is, however, very extraordinary, since, wdth the exception of a 
few of the biifis of prey, not a single land bird has so wfide a 
range. Ground-feeding birds are generally deficient in power 
of extended flight, and this species is so bulky and heavy that 
it appears at first sight quite unable to fly a mile. A closer ex¬ 
amination shows, however, that its wings are remai'kably large, 
perhaps in proportion to its size larger than those of any other 
pigeon, and its pectoral muscles are immense. A fact communi¬ 
cated to me by the son of my friend Mr. Duivenboden of Ternate, 
W'oulcl show that, in accordance wfith these peculiarities of 
structure, it possesses the power of flying long distances. Mr. T>. 
established an oil factory on a small coral island, a hundred 
miles north of New Guinea, with no inteiwening land. After 
the island had been settled a year, and traversed in every direc¬ 
tion, his son paid it a visit; and just as the schooner was coming 
to an anchor, a bird was seen flying from seaward which feU 
into the water exhausted before it could reach the shore. A 
boat was sent to pick it up, and it w'as found to be a Nicobar 
pigeon, which must have come from New Guinea, and flown a 
hundred miles, since no sucli bird previously inhabited the 
island. 

This is certainly a very curious case of adaptation to an un- 
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usual and exceptional necessity.^ The bird does not ordinarily 
require great powers of flight, since it lives in the forest, feeds 
on fallen fruits, and roosts in low trees like other gt'ound 
pigeons. The majority of the individuals, therefore, can never 
make full use of their enormously powerful %vings, till the ex¬ 
ceptional case occurs of an individual being blown out to sea, 
or driven to emigrate by the incursion of some carnivorous 
animal, or the pressure of scarcity of food.^ A modiiication 
exactly o23posite to tliat whicli i^roduced the wingless birds (the 
Ajiteryx, Cassowary, and Dodo), ai^^x^ears to have here taken 
place; and it is curious that in both cases an insular habitat 
should have been tlie moving cause. The exjflanation is prob¬ 
ably the same as that applied by Mr. Darwin to the case of the 
^Madeira beetles, many of which are wingless, while some of the 
winged ones have the wings better develo2)ed than tin* same 
species on the continent. It was advantageous to these insects 
either never to fly at ail, and thus not run the risk of being 
blown out to sea, or to fly so well as to be able either to return 
to land, or to migrate safely to the continent. Bad flying was 
worse than not flying at all. So, while in such islands as'New 
Zealand and Llauritius, far from all land, it was siifer for a 
j 11 .Ill 1-1 f--' dill'.: bii-l not to fly at all, and the short-wingedin- 
r 1 1 . 11 1 111 1 I.. 11 1 1 M r 11113 surviving, prei>ared the way for a"^ wing¬ 
less group of birds ; in a vast Archipelago thickly strewn with 
islands and islets it was advantageous to be able occasionally to 
migrate, and thus the long and strong-winged varieties main¬ 
tained their existence longest, and ultimately supplanted all 
others, and spread the race over the whole Archipelago. 

Besides this pigeon, the only new bird I obtained during the 
trip was a rare goat-sucker (Batrachostonuis crinifrons), the 
only species of the genus yet found in the Aloluccas. Among 
my insects the best were tlie rare Pieris aruna, of a rich chrome 
yellow colour, with a black border and remarkable white 
antennae —perhaps the very finest butterfly of the genus; and a 
large black wasp-like insect, with immense jaws like a stag- 
beetle, which has been named Megachile pluto by Mr. F. Smith. 
I collected about a hundred species of beetles quite new to me, 
but mostly very minute, and also many rare and handsome ones 
which I had already found in Batehian. On the whole I was 
tolerably satisfied with my seventeen clays’ excursion, which 
was a very agreeable one, and enabled me to see a good deal of 
the island. I had hired a roomy boat, and brought with me a 
small table and my rattan chair. These were great comforts, 
as, wherever tliere was a roof, I could immediately instal my¬ 
self, and work and eat at ease. When I could not find accom¬ 
modation on shore I slept in the boat, which was always drawn 
up on the beach if we stayed for a few clays at one spot. 

On my return to Batehian I packed up iny collections, and 
prepared for my I’eturn to Ternate. When l' first came I hacl 
sent back my boat hy the pilot, with two or three otlier men 
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■who had been glad of the opportunity. I now took advantage 
of a Govermnent boat which had just arrived wdtli rice for the 
troops, and obtained permission to return in hei’, and accordingly 
started on the 13th of April, having resided only a week short 
of six months on the island of Batchian. The boat was one of 
the kind called “Ivora-kora,” quite open, very low, and about 
four tons burthen. It had outriggers of bamboo about five feet 
otFeacli side, which supported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of the vessel. On the extreme outside of this sat 
tlie twenty rowers, wdiile within was a convenient passage fore 
and aft. The niidclle portion of the boat was covered with a 
thatch'house, in which baggage and passengers are stowed ; the 
gunwale was not more than a foot above water, and from the 
gu’eat top and side weight, and general clumsiness, these boats 
are dangerous in lieavy weather, and are not unfrequently lost. 
A triangle mast and mat sail carried us on when the wind was 
favourable, which O^s usual) it never was, although, according 
to the monsoon, it onglit to have been. Our water, carried in 
bamboos, would only last two days, and as the voyage occupied 
seven, we had to touch at a great many places. The captain 
was not very energetic, and the men rowed as little as tliey 
pleased, or we might have reached Ternate in three days, having 
liad fine weather and little wind all the way. 

There were several passengers besides myself: three or four 
Javanese soldiers, two convicts wliose time had expired (one, 
curiously enough, being the man who had stolen my cash-box 
and keys), the schoolmaster’s wife and a servant going on a visit 
to Ternate, and a Chinese trader going to buy goods. We had 
to sleep all together in the cabin, x^acked pretty close; but they 
very civilly allowed me plenty of room for my mattress, and we 
got on very well together. There was a little cook-house in the 
Ijows, where we could boil our rice and make our coffee, every 
one of course bringing his own provisions, and arranging his 
meal-times as he found most convenient. The jmssage would 
have been agreeable enough but for the dreadful tom-toms,” 
or wooden drums, which are beaten incessantly while the men 
are rowing. Two ^ men were engaged constantly at them, 
making a fearful din the whole voyage. The rowers are men 
sent by the Sultan of Ternate. They get about threepence a 
day, and find their own pin visions. Each man had a strong 
wooden betel ” box, on wliicb he generally sat, a sleeiDing-ma-b, 
and a change of clothes—rowing naked, with only a sarong or a 
waist-cloth. They sleep in their places, covered with their mat, 
which keeps out the rain pretty well. They chew betel or smoke 
cigarettes incessantly ; eat dry sago and a little salt fish ; seldom 
sing while rowing, except when excited and wanting to reach a 
stopping-place, and do not talk a great deal. They are mostly 
Malays, with a sprinkling of Alfuros from Gilolo, and Papuans 
from Guebe or Waigion. 

One afternoon we stayed at Makiau ; many of the men went 
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on shore, and a great, deal o£ plantains, bananas, and other fruits 
■were brought on board. We tluni went on a little way, and in 
the evening aneliored again. Wlien going to bed for the night, 
I put out iny caudle, there being still a glimmering lamp 
burning, and, missing my handkerchief, thought I saw it on a 
box winch formed one side of my bed, and put out iny hand to 
take it. I quickly drew back on feeling something cool and 
very smooth, wdiich moved as I touched it. “Bring the light, 
quick,” I cried ; “ here’s a snake.”^ And there he was, sure enough, 
nicely coiled up, with his head just raised to inquire who had 
disturbed him. It was now necessary to catch or kill him injatly, 
or he would escape among the piles of misccdlaneous luggage, 
and we should hardly sleex) comfortal)Iy. One of the ex-convicts 
volunteered to catch him with his hand wrapped up in a cloth, 
but from the way he went about it 1 saw he was nervous and 
would let the thing go, so I would not allow him to make the 
attempt. I then got a chopping-knife, and carefully moving 
my insect nets, which hung just over the snake and prevented 
me getting a free blow, 1 cut him quietly across the back, 
holding him down while my boy with another knife crushed his 
liead. On examination, I found he had large poison fangs, and 
it is a wonder lie did not bite me when I lirst touched him. 

Thinking it very unlikely that two snakes had got on board 
at the same time, I turned in and went to sleep; but having all 
the time a vague, dreamy idea that I might put my hand on 
another one, I lay wonderfully still, not turning over once all 
night, quite the reverse of my usual habits. The next day we 
reached Ternato, and I ensconced myself in my comfortable 
house, to examine ail my treasures, and i^ack them securely for 
the voyage home. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

OEEAM, GORAM, AND THE MATABELLO ISLANDS. 

(ncTOBETl 1859 TO JUNE 1S60.) 

I LEFT Amboyna fur my first visit to Ceram at three o’clock 
in the morning of October 20th, after ha\ing been delayed 
several days by the boat’s crew, who could not be got together. 
OaiDtain Van cler Beck, who gave me a passage in hi.s boat, had 
been running after them all day, and at midnight we had to 
search for two of my men who had disappeared at the last 
moment. One we found at supper in his own house, and rather 
tipsy with his parting libations of arrack, but the other was 
gone across the bay, and we were obliged to leave without him. 
We stayed some hours at two villages near the east end of 
Amboyna, at one of which we had to discharge some wood for 
the missionaries house, and on the third afternoon reached 
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Ca])taiii Van cler Ijt*cks plantation, situated at Hatosua, in 
that part of Coraiii opposite to the island of Amboyna. This 
was a clearing in ilat and rather swampy forest, about twenty 
acres in extent, and mostly planted with cacao and toljacco. 
Desides a small cottage occupied by the workmen, there was a 
large shed for tobacco drying, a comer of which was offered me ; 
aiid tliiuking from the look of the place that I should iind good 
collecting ground here, I tittecl up temporary tables, benches, 
and Ijeds, and made all prei}arations for some weeks’ stay. A 
fcAv da^'s, however, served to show that I should lie disappointed. 
Deetles were tolerably abundant, and I obtained identy of iine 
long-liorned Anthribicke and pretty Longieorns, but they were 
mostly the same species as I had found during my first short 
visit to Ainhoyna. Tliere were very few paths in the forest, 
wliich seemed poor in birds and butterflies, and day after day 
my men brought me nothing worth notice* I was therefore soon 
obliged to think about changing my ioeality, as I could evidently 
obtain no proper notion of the productions of the almost entirely 
unexplored island of Cerani by staying in this idace. 

I rather regretted leaving, because nty liost was one of the 
most remarkable men and most entertaining companions I had 
ever met with. He was a Fleming by birth, and, like so many 
of his countrymen, had a worulerriil talent for languages. 
Wlieii quite a youtli he had accompanied a Government official 
wlio was sent to report on the trade and commerce of the 
Mediterranean, and had acquired the colloquial language of 
every place they stayed a few weeks at. He had afterwards 
made voyages to 8t. Petersburg, and to otlier pans of Europe, 
including a few weeks in London, and had then come out to the 
J^ast, where he had been for some yeai’s trading and speculating 
in the various islands. He now spoke Diitcl), French, Malay, 
and Javanese, all equally well; English with a very slight 
accent, but with i^erfect fluency, and a most complete know- 
hidge of idiom, in which I often tried to puzzle him in vain. 
German and Italian were also quite familiar to him, and his 
acquaintance with European languages included Aroderii Greek, 
Turkish, llussian, and colloquial Hebrew and Latin. As a test 
of his power, I may mention that he had made a voyage to the 
out-of-the-way island of Salibaboo, and had stayed there trading 
a few weeks. As I was collecting vocabularies, he told me he 
tiiought lie could remember some words, and dictated a con¬ 
siderable number. Some time after I met with a short list of 
words taken down in those islands, and in e^•ery case they 
agreed witli tliose he had given me. He used to sing a Hebrew 
drinking-song, which he had learned from some Jews with whom 
he had once travelled, and astonished by joining in their con¬ 
versation ; and he liad a never-ending fund of tale and anecdote 
about the people he had met and the places he had visited. 

In most of tlie villages of this part of Ceram are schools and 
native schoolmasters, and the inhabitants have been long con- 
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verted to Cliristianity. In tlie larger villages tliero are European 
missionaries; but there is little or no external difterence between 
tiio Christian and Alfiiro villages, nor, as far as T have seen, in 
their inhabitants. The people seem more decidedly Papuan 
tlian those of Ctilolo. They are darker in colour, and a num])er 
of them have the frizzly Papuan hair ; their features also are 
harsli and prominent, and the women in particular are far less 
engaging than tliose of tlie Malay race. Captain Yan der Beck 
was never tired of abusing the inhabitants of these Christian 
villages as thieves, liars, and drunkards, beskle>s being incor¬ 
rigibly lazy. In the city of Aiiiboyna my friends Doctors 
Mohiiike and Doleschall, as well as most of the European resi¬ 
dents and traders, made exactly the same complaint, and would 
ratlier havci ^Lahometans for servants, even if convicts, than 
any of tlie native Christians. One great cause of this is the fact 
tliat witli the Mahometans temperance is a part of their religion, 
and has become so much a habit that practically the rule is 
never transgressed. One fertile source of want, and one great 
incentive to idleness and crime, is thiis present wutli tlie one 
class, but absent in the other; but besides this the Christians 
look upon themselves as neajdy tlie equals of the Europeans, 
who profess the same religion, and as far superior to the 
followers of Islam, and are therefore prone to despise work, and 
to endeavour to live by trade, or by cultivating their own land. 
It need hardly be said that witli people in this low state of 
civilization religion is almost wholly ceremonial, and that neither 
are the doctrines of Christianity comprehended, nor its moral 
precepts obeyed. At the same time, as far as my own experience 
goes, I have found the better class of “ Oraug Sirani^^ as civil, 
obliging, and industrious as the Malays, and only inferior to 
tliein from their tendency to get intoxicated. 

Having written to the Assistant Piesklent of Saparna (who 
lias jurisdiction over the opposite part of the coa.st of Ceram) 
for a boat to pursue my journey, I received one rather larger 
than necessary with a crew of twenty men. I therefore bade 
adieu to my kind friend Captain Yan der Beck, and left on the 
evening after its arrival for the village of Elpiputi, which we 
reached in two days. I had intended to stay here, but not liking 
the appearance of the jplace, which seemed to have no virgin 
forest near it, I determined to proceed about twelve miles further 
up the bay of .^naliay, to a village recently formed, and in¬ 
habited by indigenes from tlie interior, and where some ex¬ 
tensive cacao plantations were being made by some gentlemen 
of Auiboyna. I reached tlie place (called Awaiya) the same 
afternoon, and wdth the assistance of Mr. Peters (the manager 
of the plantations) and the native chief, obtained a small house, 
got all my things on shore, and paid and discharged my twenty 
boatmen, twm of whom had almost driven me to distraction by 
beating tom-toms the whole voyage. 

I found the people here very nearly in a state of nature, and 
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going alino.st naked. The men wear their frizzly hair gathered 
into a ilat circular knot over the left temple, which has a very 
knowing look, and in their ears cylinders of wood as thick as 
one's huger,and coloured red at the ends. Armlets and anklets 
of woven grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads or of small 
fruits, comidete their attire. The WYiiaen wear similar orna¬ 
ments, but liave their hair loose. Ail are tall, witli a dark 
])rown skill, and well marked Papuan pliysiognomy. Tliere is 
an Amlioyna schoolmaster in the village, and a good number of 
children .attend school every morning. 'Huch of tlie inliabitants 
as have lieeoine Christians may be known by their wearing their 
Iiair loosi*, and adopting to some extent the native Christian 
dress—trousers and a loose sliirt. Very few speak Alalay, all 
tln*se coast lillages having been recently formed ])y inducing 
natives to leave the inaccessible interioi*. In all the central part 
of Ceram there now remains only omi populous village in the 
mountains. Towards tiie east and the extreme west are a few 
others, with which exceptions all the inhabitants of Ceram are 
collected on the coast. In the northern and eastern districts 
tiiey are. mostly ^Mahometans, while on the south-west coast, 
nearest Amboyiia, they are nominal Christians. 

In all this part of the Archii^elago, tlie l)iitch make very 
praiseworthy eilbrts to improve the condition of the aborigines 
})y establishing schoolmasters in every village (who are mostly 
natives of Amboyna or Baparna, who have been instructed by 
the resident missionaries), and by employing native vaccinators 
to prevent tlie ravages of smallpox. They also encourage the 
settlement of Europeiins, and the formation of new plantations 
of cacao and coilee, one of the best means of raising the condi¬ 
tion of the natives, who thus obtain work at fair wages, and 
have the oppoitunity of acquiring sometliing of European 
tastes and habits. 

My collections here did not progress much better than at iny 
former station, except that liuttedlies were a little more j)huiti- 
ful, and some very line species were to be found in the morning 
on the sea-beach, sitting so quietly on the wet sand that they 
could be caught with the hngeiu In this way I had many line 
specimens of Papilios brought me by the children. Beetles, 
liowever, were scarce, and birds still inore so, and I began to 
think that the handsome species which I had so often heard 
were found in Ceram must be entirely eoniiued to the eastern 
extremity of the island. 

A few miles further north, at the liead of the Bay of Amahay, 
is situated the village of Makaiuki, from whence there is 
native ]>ath quite across the island to the north coast My 
friend, Mr. Eosenberg, whose acquaintance I had made at New 
Guinea, and who was now the Government superintendent of all 
this part of Ceram, returned from Wahai, on the north coast, 
after I had been tliree weeks at Awaiya, and showed me some 
line butterhies he had obtained on the mountain streams in the 
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iiiteriur. He indicated a spot about the centre of tlie island 
Avliere he thought I iiiiglit advantageously stay a fe^\" days. I 
accordincriy vi.sited Makariki -with him the next d<ay, and he 
instractecrthe chief of the village to furnish me -with men to 
carry luy baggage, and accompany me on my excursion. As 
tile people of "the village wanted to be at home on Christmas- 
day, it was necessary to start as soon as possible ; so we agreed 
that the men should be ready in two days, and I returned to 
make my arrangements. 

I put uj) the smallest quantity of baggage possible for a six 
days' trip, and on the morning of December 18 th we left Maka- 
riki, with six men carrying my baggage and their own pro¬ 
visions. and a lad from Awaiya, who \vas accustomed to catch 
butterflies for me. Aly two Amboyna hunters I left behind to 
slioot and skin what birds they could wliile I was away. 
Quitting the village, we first walked briskly for an hour 
through" a dense tangled undergrowth, dripping wet from a 
storm of the in’evious night, and full of mud holes. After 
crossing several small streams ^ve reached one of the largest 
rivers in Ceram, called Duatan, which it was necessary to cross. 
It> wa.s both deep and rapid. The baggage w'as first taken over, 
parcel by parcel, on the men’s heads, the water reaching nearly 
up to their armpits, and then two men returned to assist me. 
The water w'as above my waist, and so strong tliat I should 
certainly have been carried off my feet had I attempted to cross 
alone ; and it was a matter of astonishment to me how the men 
could give me any assistance, since I found the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in getting my foot down again when I )iad once moved it 
off the Ijottom. The greater strength and grasping i^ower of 
tludr feet, from going always barefoot, no doubt gave them 
a surer footing in the rapid water. 

xlfter well wringing out our wet clothes and putting them 
on,^ we again proceeded along a similar narrow forest track as 
before, choked with rotten leaves and dead trees, and in the 
more open parts overgrown with tangled vegetation. Another 
hour brougiit us to a smaller stream flowing in a wide gravelly 
bed, up wdiicli our road lay. Here we stayed lialf an hour to 
breakfast, and then went on, continually crossing the stream, 
or walking on its stony and gravelly banks, till about noon, 
when it became rocky and enclosed by low hills. A little 
furtlier we entered a regular mountain-gorge, and had to 
clamber over rocks, and every moment cross and recross the 
\vater, or take short cuts through the forest. This was fatiguing 
work; and about three in the afternoon, the sky being over¬ 
cast, and tliunder in the mountains indicating an approaching 
storm, we liad to look out for a camping place, and soon after 
i;eached one of Mr. Hosenherg’s old ones. The skeleton of liis 
little sleeping-hut remained, and my men cut leaves and made 
a hasty roof just as the rain commenced. The baggage was 
covered over with leaves, and the men sheltered themselves as 
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they could till the storm was over, by which time a flood came 
down the river, which effectually stopped our further march, 
even had we wished to proceed. We then lighted fires; I made 
some coffee, and my men roasted their fish and plantains, and 
as soon as it was dark, we made ourselves comfortable for 
the night. 

Starting at six the next morning^ we had three hours of the 
same kind of walking, during which we crossed the river at 
least thirty or forty times, the water being generally knee-deep. 
This brought us to a place where the road left the stream, and 
here we stopped to breakfast. We then had a long walk over 
tlie mountain, by a tolerable path, which reached an elevation 
of about fifteen hundred feet above the sea. Here I noticed 
one of the smallest and most elegant tree ferns I had ever seen, 
the stem being scarcely thicker than my thumb, yet reaching a 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. I also caught a new butteriiy 
of the genus Pieris, and a magnificent female specimen of 
Papilio gambrisius, of which I had hitherto only found the 
males, which are smaller and very different in colour. Descend¬ 
ing the other side of the ridge, by a very steep path, we reached 
another river at a spot which is about the centre of the island, 
and which was to be our resting-place for two or three days. 

In a couple of hours my men had built a little sleeping-shed 
for me, about eight feet by four, with a bench of split poles, 
they tliemselves occupying two or three smaller ones, which had 
been put up by former passengers. 

The river here %yas about twenty yards wide, running over a 
pebbly and sometimes a rocky bed, and bordered by steep hills 
with occasionally fiat swampy spots between their base and the 
stream. The wliole country was one dense, unbroken, and very 
damp and gloomy virgin forest. Just at our resting-place there 
was a little bush-covered island in the middle of the channel, so 
that the opening in the forest made by the river was wider than 
usual, and allowed a few gleams of sunshine to penetrate. Here 
there were several handsome butterflies flying about, the finest 
of whiclij however, escaped me, and I never saw it again during 
my stay. In the two days and a half which we remained here, 
I wandered almost all day up and down the stream, searching 
after butterflies, of which I got, in all, fifty or sixty specimens, 
with several species quite new to me. There were many others 
which I saw only once, and did not capture, causing me to 
regret that there was no village in these interior valleys where 
I could stay a month. In the early part of each morning I went 
out with my gun in search of birds, and two of my men were out 
almost all day aftei* deer; but we were all equally unsuccessful, 
getting absolutely nothing the whole time we were in the forest. 
The only good bird seen was the fine Amboyna lory, but tliese 
were always too high to shoot ; besides this, tlie great Moluccan 
hombill, which I did not want, was almost the only bird met 
with. I saw pot a single ground-thrush, or kingfisher, or pigeon; 
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and, in fact, have never been in a forest so utterly desert of 
animal life as this appeared to be. Even in all other groups of 
insects, except bnttertlies, there was the same poverty. I had 
hoped to find some rare tiger beetles, as I liad done in similar 
situations in Celebes ; but, tliough I searched closely in forest, 
river-bed, and mountain-brook, I could find nothing but the two 
common Amboyna species. Other beetles there Avere absolutely 
nonex 

The constant walking in water, and over rocks and pebbles, 
quite destroyed the two pair of shoes I brought with me, so that, 
on my return, they actually fell to pieces, and the last day I had 
to walk in my stockings very painfully, and reached home quite 
lame. On our way back from Makariki, as on our way there, 
we had storm and rain at sea, and we arrived at Awaiya late 
in the evening, with all our baggage drenched, and ourselves 
i]...t.Mi.'hl. uncomfortable. All the time I had been in Ceram 
} t> >•> nil* I. .1 much from the irritating bites of an invisible 
acarus, which is worse than mosquitoes, ants, and every other 
pest, because it is impossible to guard against them. This last 
journey in the forest left me covered from head to foot with in- 
tlamed* lumps, which, after my return to Amboyna, produced a 
seidous disease, confining me to the house for nearly two months, 
—a not very pleasant memento of my first visit to Ceram, which 
terminated with the year 1859. 

It was not till tlie 24th of February, 1860, that I started again, 
intending to pass from village to_ village along the coast, staying 
where I found a suitable locality. I liad a letter from the 
Governor of the Moluccas, requesting all the chiefs to supply 
me with boats and men to carry me on my journey. The first 
boat took me in two days to Amahay, on the opposite side of the 
bay to Awaiya. The cliief here, wonderful to relate, did not 
make any excuses for delay, but immediately ordered out the 
boat which was to carry me on, put my baggage on board, set 
up mast and sails after dark, and had the men ready that night *, 
so that we were actually on our way at five the next morning— 
a display of energy and activity I scarcely ever saw before in a 
native chief on such an occasion. We touched at Co^Da, ancl 
stayed for the night at Tamilan, the first two Mahometan 
villages on the south coast of Ceram. The next day, about 
noon, 'we readied Hoya, which was as far as my present boat 
ancl crew were going to take me. The anchorage is about a 
mile east of the village, which is faced by coral reefs, and vve 
had to wait for the evening tide to move up and unload the boat 
into the strange rotten wooden pavilion kept for visitors. 

There was no boat here large enough to take my baggage; 
and although two would have done very well, the Eajah in¬ 
sisted upon sending four. The reason of this I found was, that 
there were four small villages under liis rule, and by sending a 
boat froin each he would avoid the difficult task of choosing two 
ancl letting otF the others, I was told that at the next village of 
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Teluti there were plenty of Alfiiros, and that I could get ahun* 
dance of lories and other birds. The Hajah declared that black 
and yellow lories and black cockatoos were found there ; but I 
am inclined to think he knew very well he was telling me lies, 
and that it was only a scheme to satisfy me with his plan of 
taking me to that village, instead of a day's journey further on, 
as I desired. Here, as at most of the villages, I was asked for 
spirits, the people being mere nominal Mahometans, wdio confine 
their religion almost entirely to a disgust at pork, and a few 
other forbidden articles of food. The next morning, after much 
trouble, we got our cargoes loaded, and had a delightful rotv 
across the deep bay of Teluti, with a '\’iew of the grand central 
mountain-range of Ceram. Our four boats were rowed by sixty 
men, 'with flags flying and tom-toms beating, as well as very 
vigorous shouting and singing to keep up their spirits. The sea 
was smooth, the morning bright, and the whole scene very ex¬ 
hilarating. On landing, the Orang-kaya and several of the 
chief men, in gorgeous silk jackets, Avere waiting to receive us, 
and conducted me to a house prepared for my reception, where 
I detei'rnined to stay a few days, and see if the country round 
X^roduced anything new. 

My first inquiries Avere about the lories, but I could get very 
little satisfactory information. The only kinds knoAvm Av^ere the 
ring-necked lory and the common red and green lorikeet, both 
common at Amboyna. Black lories and cockatoos were quite 
unknoAvn. The Alfuros resided in the mountains five or six 
days^ journey away, and there Avere only one or tAvo live birds 
to be found in the village, and tliese Avere wortliless. My hunters 
could get nothing but a feAv comm on bird ....1 ....i hi, i .imI:.. 

flue mountains, luxuriant forests, and a i■ ■ -1 -1 ^ • i..... i . ■.. i ■ 

enstAvard, I could find no new insects, and extremely feAv eA^en 
of the common species of Amboyna and West Ceram. It was 
evidently no use stopping at such a place, and I Avas determined 
to moA"e on as soon as possible. 

The village of Teluti is populous, but straggling and A^ery 
dirty. Sago trees here cover the mountain side, instead of 
groAving as usual in low swamps; but a closer examination 
sliOAvs tliat they groAv in sAvampy i^atehes, Avliich have formed 
among the loose rocks that coA^er the ground, and Avhich are 
kept constantly full of moisture by the rains, and by the 
abundance of rills which trickle doAvn among them. ^ This sago 
forms almost the Avhole subsistence of the inhabitants, avIio 
appear to cultivate nothing but a feAv small j^atches of maize 
and sweet potatoes. Hence, as before ex^Dlained, the scarcity of 
insects. The Orang-kaya has fine clothes, handsome lamps, and 
other expensive European goods, yet lives every day on sago and 
fish as miserably cas the rest. 

After three days in this barren place I left on the morning of 
INIarcli f)tb, in tAvo boats of the same size as tliose AAdiicIi had 
brought me to Teluti. With some difficulty I had obtained 

T 2 
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permission to take these boats on to Tobo, where I intended to 
stay a while, and therefore got on pretty quickly, changing men 
at the village of Laiemu, and arriving in a heavy rain at Ahtiago. 
As there was a good deal of surf here, and likely to he more if 
the wind blew hard during the night, our boats were pulled up 
on the beach ; and after supping at the Orang-kaya’s house, 
and writing down a vocabulary of the language of the Alfuros, 
wlio live in the mountains inland, I returned to sleep in the 
boat. Next morning we proceeded, changing men at \yarenaina, 
and again at Hatonieteii, at both of wiiich places there w^as 
much surf and no harbour, so that the men bad to go on shore 
and come on board by swimming. Arriving in the evening of 
March 7th at Batuassa, the first village belonging to the Ilajah 
of Tobo, and under the government of Banda, the surf was very 
heavy, owing to a strong westward swell. We therefore rounded 
the rocky point on wdiich the village was situated, but found it 
very little better on the other side. ^ We were obliged, however, 
to go on shore here ; and waiting till the people on the beach 
had made preparations, by placing a row^ of logs from the 
water’s edge on which to iduII up our boats, we rowed as quickly 
as we could straight on to them, after watching till the heaviest 
surfs had passed. The moment we touched ground our men all 
jumped out, and, assisted by those on shore, attempted to haul 
up the boat high and dry, but not having sufficient hands, tlie 
surf repeatedly broke into the stern. The steepness of the 
beach, however, prevented any damage being done, and the 
other boat having both crews to haul at it, was got up without 
difficulty. 

The next morning, the water l^eing low, the breakers were at 
some distance from shore, and we had to watch for a smooth 
moment after bringing the boats to the water’s edge, and so got 
safely out to sea. At the two next villages, Tobo and Ossong, 
we also took in fresh men, who came swimming through the 
surf; and at the latter place the Piajah came on board and 
accompanied me to Kissa-laut, where he has a house which he 
lent me during m;^^ stay. Here again was a heavy surf, and it 
was with great difficulty we got the boats safely hauled up. At 
Amboyna I had been promised at this season a calm sea and the 
wind off shore, but in this case, as in every other, I had been 
unable to obtain any reliable information as to the winds and 
seasons of places distant two or three days’ journey. It appears, 
however, that owing to the general direction of the island of 
Ceram (E.S.R and W.N.W.), there is a heavy surf and scarcely 
any shelter on the south coast during the west monsoon, when 
alone a journey to the eastward can be safely made; while 
during the east monsoon, when I proposed to return along the 
north coast to Wahai, I should probably find that equally 
exposed and dangerous. But although the general direction^ of 
the west monsoon in the Banda sea causes a heavy swell, with 
bad surf on the coast, yet we had little advantage of the wind; 
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for, owing I suppose to the numerous bays and headlands, we 
had contrary south-east or even due east winds all the way, and 
iiad to make almost the wdiole distance from Ainboyna by force 
of rowing. We had therefore all the disadvantages, and none 
of the advantages, of this west monsoon, which I was told would 
insure me a quick and pleasant journey. 

I was delayed at Kissa-laut just four weeks, although after 
the first three days I saw that it would be quite useless for me 
to stay, and begged the Hajah to give me a prau and men to 
carry me on to Goram. But instead of getting one close at 
hand, he insisted on sending several miles otF; and when after 
many delays it at length arrived, it was altogether unsuitable 
and too small to carry my baggage. Another was then ordered 
to be brought immediately, and was promised in three days, 
but double that time elapsed and none a])pearecl, and we were 
obliged at length to get one at the adjoining village, where it 
might have been so much moi*e easily obtained at first. Tlien 
came caulking and covering over, and quarrels between the 
owner and the Rajah’s men, which occuified more than another 
ten days, during all which time I was getting absolutely nothing, 
finding this part of Ceram a perfect desert in zoology, although 
a most beautiful country, and with a very luxuriant vegetation. 
It 'was a complete puzzle, which to this day I have not been able 
to understand ; the only thing I obtained worth notice during 
my month’s stay here being a few good land shells. 

At lengtii, on April 4th, we succeeded in getting away in our 
little boat of about four tons burthen, in which my numerous 
boxes were with difficulty i^acked so as to leave sleeping and 
cooking room. The craft could not boast an ounce of iron or a 
foot of rope in any part of its construction, nor a morsel of 
pitch or paint in its decoration. The planks were fastened 
together in the usual ingenious way with pegs and rattans. 
The mast was a bamboo triangle, i*equiring no shrouds, and 
carrying a long mat sail; two rudders were hung on the quarters 
by rattans, the anchor was of wood, and a long and thick rattan 
served as a cable. Our crew consisted of four men, whose soh^ 
accommodation was about tliree feet by four in the bows and 
stern, with the sloping thatch roof to stretch themselves upon 
for a change. We had nearly a hundred miles to go, fully 
exposed to the swell of the Banda sea, which is sometimes very 
considerable; but we luckily had it calm and smooth, so that 
we made the voyage in comparative comfort. 

On the second day we passed the eastern extremity of Ceram, 
formed of a group of hummocky limestone hills ; and, sailing by 
tlie islands of Kwammer and Keffing, both thickly inhalfited, 
came in sight of the little town of Kilwaru, which appeal’s to 
rise out of the sea like a rustic Venice. This place has really a 
most extraordinary appearance, as not a particle of land or 
vegetation can be seen, but a long way out at sea a large village 
seems to float upon the water. There is of course a small island 
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of several acres in extent; but the houses are built so closely all 
round it upon piles in the water, that it is coiniDletely hidden. 
It is a place of great traffic, being the emporium tor much of the 
produce of these Eastern seas, and is the residence of many 
Jlugis and Ceramese traders, and appears to have been chosen 
on account of its being close to the only deep channel between 
the extensive shoals of Ceram-laiit and those bordering the east 
end of Ceram. We now had contrary east winds, and were 
obliged to pole over tlie shallow coral reefs of Ceram-iaut for 
nearly thirty miles. The only danger of our voyage was just at 
its termination, for as we were rowing towards Manowolko, the 
largest of the Goram group, we were carried out so rapidly Tby 
a strong westeidy current, that I was almost certain at one time 
we should pass clear of the island ; in whicli case our situation 
would have been both disagreeable and dangerous, as, with the 
east wind which had just set in, we might ha's^e been unable to 
return for many days, and we had not a day’s water on board. 
At the critical moment I served out some strong spirits to my 
men, which put fresh vigour into their arms, and carried us out 
of the influence of the current before it was too late. 

MAKOWOLKO, GORAM GROUP, 

On arriving at Manowolko, we found tlie Eajah was at the 
opposite island of Goram ; but he was immediately sent for, and 
in the meantime a large shed was given for our accommodation. 
At night the Hajah came, and the next day I had a visit from 
him, and found, as I expected, that I had already made his 
acquaintance three years before at Aru. He was very friendly, 
and we had a long talk; but when I begged for a boat and 'men 
to take me on to K4, he made a host of difficulties. There were 
no praus, as all had gone to Ke or Aru ; and even if one were 
found, there were no men, as it was the season when all were 
away trading. But he x^romised to see about it, and I was 
obliged to wait. Eor the next, two or three days there was 
more talking and more difficulties were raised, and I had time 
to make an examination of the island and the people. 

Manowolko is about fifteen miles long, and is a mere upraised 
corabreef. Two or three hundred yards inland rise cliffs of 
coral rock, in^ many jDarts perpendicular, ^ and one or two 
hundred feet high ; and this, I was informed, is characteristic of 
the whole island, in which there is no other kind of rock, and 
no stream of water. A few cracks and chasms furnish paths to 

the top of these cliffs, where there is an open 1.. 1. i i.try, 

in which the chief vegetable grounds of m.m.i are 

situated. 

The people here—at least the chief men—were of a much 
purer Mahiy race than the Maliometans of the mainland of 
Ceram, which is perhaps due to there having been no indigenes 
on these small islands when the first settlers arrived. In 
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Ceram, the Alfuros of Papnan race are the predominant type, 
the Malay physiognomy being seldom -well marked; “whereas 
here the reverse is the case, and a slight infusion of Papuan on 
a mixture of Malay and Bugis has produced a very good-looking 
set of people. The lower class of the population consists almost 
entirely of the indigenes of the adjacent islands. They are a 
line race, with strongly-marked Papuan features, frizzly hair, 
and brown complexions. The Goram language is spoken also 
at the east end of Ceram, and in the adjacent islands. It has a 
general resemblance to the languages of Ceram, but possesses a 
peculiar element which I have not met with in other languages 
of the ArcliiiDelago. 

After great delay, considering the importance of every day at 
this time of year, a miserable boat and hve men were found, and 
with some difficulty I stowed away in it such baggage as it was 
absolutely necessary for me to take, leaving scarcely sitting or 
sleeping room. The sailing qualities of the boat were highly 
vaunted, and I was assured that at this season a small one was 
much more likely to succeed in making the journey. We first 
coasted along the island, reaching its eastern extremity the 
following morning (Apifil lltli), and found a strong W.S.W. wind 
blowing, which just allowed us to lay across to the Matabello 
Islands, a distance little short of twenty miles. I did not much 
like the look of the heavy sky and rather rough sea, and my 
men were very unwilling to make the attempt; but as we could 
scarcely hope for a better chance, I insisted upon trying. The 
pitching and jei'kingof our little boat soon reduced me to a state 
of miserable helplessness, and I lay down, resigned to whatever 
might happen. After three or four hours, I was told we were 
nearly over; but when I got up, two hours later, just as the sun 
was setting, I found we -were stilly a good distance from the 
point, owing to a strong current which had been for some time 
against us. Mi^ht closed in, and the wind drew more ahead, so 
we had to take in sail. Then came a calm, and we rowed and 
sailed as occasion offered; and it was four in the morning when 
“we reached the village of Kissiwoi, not having made more than 
three miles in the last twelve hours. 

MATABELLO ISLANDS. 

At daylight I found we were in a beautiful little harbour, 
formed by a coral reef about two hundred yards from shore, and 
perfectly secure in every wind. Having eaten nothing since the 
previous morning, we cooked our breakfast comfortably on shore, 
and left about noon, coasting along the two islands of this group, 
which lie in the same line, and are separated by a narrow 
channel. Both seem entirely formed of raised coi’al rock; hut 
there has been a subsequent subsidence, as shown by the barrier 
reef which extends all along them at varying distances from the 
shore. This reef is sometimes only marked by a line of breakers 
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wlien there is a little swell on the sea • in other places there is a 
ridge of dead coral aloove the water, which is here and there 
high enough to support a few low bushes. This was the hrst 
example I had met with of a true barrier reef due to subsidences 
as has been so clearly shown by Air. Darwin. In a sheltered 
archipelago they will seldom be distinguishable, from the absence 
of those huge x’olling waves and breakers which in the "vvide 
ocean throw up a barrier of broken coral far above tlie usual 
liigli-water mark, while here they rarely luse to the surface. 

On reaching the end of the southern island, called Uta, we 
were kept waiting two days for a wind that would enable us to 
pass over to the next island, Teor, and I began to despair of ever 
reaching Ke, and determined on returning. We left wdtli a 
south wind, which suddenly changed to north-east, and induced 
me to turn again southward in the hopes that this was the 
commencement of a few days’ favoxirable weather. AVe sailed 
on very well in the direction of Teor for about an hour, after 
\vhich the wdnd shifted to^W.S.AV., and w^e were driven much 
out of our course, and at nightfall found ourselves in the open 
sea, and full ten miles to leeward of our destination, Aly men 
■were now all very much frightened, for if 'sve went on we might 
be a week at sea in our little open boat, laden almost to the 
water’s edge; or we might drift on to the coast of New Guinea, 
in which case we should most likely all be murdered. I could 
not deny these probabilities, and although I showed them that 
we could not get back to our starting-point with the wind as it 
was, they insisted upon returning. We accordingly put about, 
and found that we could lay no nearer to Uta tlian to Teor; 
liowever, by great good luck, about ten o’clock we hit upon a 
little coi'al island, and lay under its lee till morning, wdien a 
favourable change of wind brought us back to Uta, and by 
evening (April 18th) we reached our first anchorage in Alatabello, 
where I resolved to stay a few days, and then return to Goram. 
It was with much regret that I gave up my trip to Ke and the 
intervening islands, which I had looked forward to as likely to 
make up for my disappointment in Ceram, since iny short visit 
on my voyage to Aru had produced me so many rare and 
beautiful insects. 

The natives of Alatabello are almost entirely occupied in 
making cocoa-nut oil, which they sell to the Bugis and Goram 
traders, who carry it to Banda and Amboyna. Tlie rugged 
coral rock seems very favourable to the growth of the cocoa-nut 
palm, which abounds over the whole island to the very highest 
points, and produces fruit all the year round. Along with it are 
great numbers of the areca or betel-nut palm, the nuts of which 
are sliced, dried, and ground into a paste, which is much used by 
the betel-chewing Alalays and Papuans, All the little children 
here, even such as can just run alone, carried between tlieir lips 
a mass of the iiasty-Iookiiig red paste, which is even more dis¬ 
gusting than to see them at the same age smoking cigars, which 
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is very common even before tliey are weaned. Cocoa-nuts, 
sweet potatoes, an occasional sago cake, and the refuse nut after 
the oil has been extracted by boiling, form the chief sustenance 
of these people; and the effect of this poor and unwholesome 
diet is seen in the frequency of eruptions and scurvy skin 
diseases, and the numerous sores that disfigure the faces of the 
children. 

The villages are situated on high and rugged coral peaks, only 
accessible by steep narrow paths, with ladders and bridges over 
yawning cliasms. They are filthy with rotten husks and oil 
refuse, and the huts are dark, greasy, and dirty in the extreme. 
The people are wretched, ugly, dirty savages, clothed in un¬ 
changed rags, and living in the most miserable manner; and as 
every drop of fresh water lias to be brought up from the beach, 
washing is never thought of ; yet they are actually wealthy, and 
have the means of purchasing all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. Fowls are abundant, and eggs were given_ me whenever I 
visited the villages, but these are never eaten, being looked upon 
as pets or as merchandise. Ahnost all of the women wear 
massive gold earrings, and in every village there are dozens of 
small bronze cannon lying about on the ground, although they 
have cost on the average perhaps 10/. apiece. The chief men of 
each village came to visit me, clothed in robes of silk and 
flowered satin, though their houses and their daily fare are no 
better than those of the other inhabitants. What a contrast 
between these j^eople and such savages as the best tribes of hill 
Byaks in Borneo, or the Indians of the Uaupes in South 
America, living on the banks of clear sti’eams, clean in their 
persons and their houses,^ with abundance of wholesome food, 
and exhibiting its effect in healthy skins and beauty of form 
and feature i There is in fact almost as much difference between 
the various races of savage as of civilized peoples, and we may 
safely affirm that the better specimens of the former are much 
superior to the lower examples of the latter class. 

One of the few luxuries of Matabello is the palm wine, which 
is the fermented sap from the flower stems of the cocoa-nut. It 
is really a very nice drink, more like cider than beer, though 
quite as intoxicating as the latter. Young cocoa-nuts are also 
very abundant, so that anywhere in the island it is only neces¬ 
sary to go a few yards to tind a delicious beverage by climbing 
up a tree for it. It is the water of the young fruit that is drunk 
before the pulp has hardened j it is then more abundant, clear, 
and refreshing, and tlie thin coating of gelatinous pulp is 
thought a great luxiiiy. The water of full-grown cocoa-nuts is 
always thrown away as undrinkable, although it is delicious in 
comimrison vdtli that of the old dry nuts which alone we obtain 
in this country. The cocoa-nut pulp I did not like at first; 
but fruits are so scarce, except at particular seasons, that one 
soon learns to appreciate anytliing of a fruity nature. 

Many persons in Europe are under the impression that fruits 
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of delicious flavour abound in the tropical forests, and they "vvilL 
no doubt be surprised to learn that the truly “wild fruits of this 
grand and luxuriant archipelago, the vegetation of which wiD. 
vie with that of any part of the world, ai’e in almost every 
island inferior in abundance and quality to those of Britain. 
Wild strawberries and raspberries are found in some places, but 
they are such poor tasteless things as to be hardly worth eatingv 
and there is nothing to compare with our blackberries and 
whortleberries. The kanary-nut may be considered equal to a 
hazehnut, buti liavemetwith notliingelse superior to our crabs, 
our haws, beech-nuts, wild plums, and acorns; fruits which 
would be highly esteemed by the natives of these islands, and 
would form an important part of their sustenance. All the fine 
tropical fruits are as much cultivated in'odnctions as our apples, 
peaches, and plums, and their wild prototypes, when found, are 
generally either tasteless or uneatable. 

The people of Matabello, like those of most of tlie Mahometan 
villages of East Ceram and GoraiUj amused me much by their 
strange ideas concerning the Kussian war. Tliey believe that 
tlie llussians were not only most thoroughly beaten by the 
Turks, but were absolutely conquered, and all converted to 
Islamism I And they can hardly be con%dnced that such is not 
the case, and that liad it not been for the assistance of France 
and England, the poor Bultan would liave fared ill. Another of 
their notions is, that tire Turks are the largest and strongest 
people in the world—in fact a race of giants; that tliey eat 
enormous quantities of meat, and are a most ferocious and irre¬ 
sistible nation. Whence such strangely incorrect opinions could 
have arisen it is difiicult to understand, unless they are derived 
from Arab priests, or hadjis returned from Mecca, who may have 
heard of tlie ancient prowess of the Turkish armies when they 
made all Europe tremble, and suppose that their character and 
warlike capacity must be the same at the present time. 

GORAM. 

A steady south-east wind having set in, we returned to 
Manowolko on the 25tli of April, and the day after crossed over 
to Ondor, the chief village of Goram. 

Around this island extends, with few ^ interruptions, an 
encircling coral reef about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
visible as a stripe of pale green water, but only at very lowest 
eirb-tides showing any rock above the surface. There are 
several deep entrances through this reef, and inside it there is 
good anchorage in all weathers. The land rises gradually 
to a inoderaie height, and numerous small streams descend on 
all sides. The mere existerice of these streams would prove 
tliat the island was not entirely coralline, as in that case all 
tiie water would' sink through the porous rock a.=3 it does at 
jManowolko and iMatabfdlo : but we have more positive proof in 
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the pebbles and stones of their beds, which exhibit a variety of 
stratified crystalline rocks. About a hundred yards from the 
beach rises a wall of coral rock, ten or twenty feet high, above 
which is an undulating surface of rugged coral, which slopes 
doumward towards the inteiior, and then after a slight ascent is 
bounded by a second wail of coral. Similar walls occur Mgher 
up, and coral is found on tlie highest part of the island. 

This peculiar structure teaches us that before the coral was 
formed land existed in this spot; that this land sunk gradually 
beneath the waters, but with intervals of rest, during which 
encircling reefs were formed around it at diiferent elevations; 
that it then rose to above its i^resent elevation, and is now 
again sinking. We infer tliis, because encircling reefs are a 
proof of subsidence; and if the island were again elevated 
about a hundred feet, what is now the reef and the shallow sea 
within it would form a w^all of coral rock, and an undulating 
coralline plain, exactly similar to those that still exist at various 
altitudes up to the summit of the island. We learn also that 
these changes have taken place at a comparatively recent epoch, 
for the surface of the coral has scarcely suffered from the action 
of the weather, and hundreds of sea-shells, exactly resembling 
those still found upon the beach, and many of them retaining 
their ^loss and even their colour, are scattered over the surface 
of tlie island to near its summit. 

Whether the Goram group formed originally part of blew 
Guinea or of Ceram it is scarcely possible to determine, and its 
productions will throw little light upon the question, if, as I 
suppose, the islands have been entirely submerged^ within the 
epoch of existing species of animals, as in that case it must owe 
its present fauna and flora to recent immigration from surround¬ 
ing lands ; and with this view its poverty in species very well 
agrees. It possesses mucli in common, with East Ceram, but at 
tlie same time has a good deal of resemblance to the Ke Islands 
and Biinda. The fine pigeon, CarjDoifiiaga concinna, inhabits Ke, 
Banda, Matabello, and Goram, and is replaced by a distinct 
species, 0. neglecta, in Ceram. The insects of these four islands 
have also a common/acies—facts which seem to indicate that 
some more extensive land has recently disaxopeared from the 
area they now occupy, and has supplied them with a few of its 
peculiar productions. 

The Goram people (among whom I stayed a month) are a race 
of traders. Every year they visit the Tenimber, Ke, and Aru 
Islands, the whole north-west coast of Kew Guinea from Oetanata 
to Balwatty, and the islands of Waigiou and Mysol. They also 
extend their voyages to Ticlore and Ternate, as well as to Banda 
and Amboyna. Their praus are all made by that wonderful race 
of boat-builders, the Ke islanders, who annually turn out some 
hundreds of boats, large and small, which can hardly be sur¬ 
passed for beauty of form and goodness of workmanship. They 
trade chiefly in tripang, the medicinal miissoi bai*k, wild nut- 
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megs, and tortoise-shell, which they sell to the Bugis traders at 
Ceram-laut or Avu, few of them caring to take their products to 
any other market. In other respects they are a lazy race, Kving 
\'ery poorly, and mucli given to opium smoking. The only native 
manufactures are sail-matting, coarse cotton cloth, and pan- 
clanus-leaf boxes, prettily stained and ornamented with slielb 
work. 

In the island of Goram, only eight or ten miles long, there are 
about a dozen Rajahs, scarcely better off tlian the rest of the 
inhabitants, and exercising a mere nominal sway, except wlien 
any order is received from tlie Dutch Government, when, being 
backed by a higher power, they show a little more strict 
authority. My friend the Rajah of Ammer (commonly called 
Rajaii of Goram) told me that a few years ago, befoi^e the Dutch 
had interfered in the affairs of the island, the trade was not 
carried on so peaceably as at present, rival praus often lighting 
wlieii on the way to the sanie locality, or trafficking in the same 
village. Now such a thing is never thought of—one of the good 
effects of the superintendence^ of a civilized government. Dis¬ 
putes between villages are still, liowevei', sometimes settled by 
ffglitiug, and I one day saw about fifty men, carrying long guns 
and heavy cartridge-belts, march through the village. They 
had come from the other side of the island on some question of 
trespass or boundary, and were xn'epared for war if peaceable 
negotiations should fail. 

While at Manowoiko I had purchased for 100 florins {QL) a 
small xmau, which was brought over the next day, as I was in¬ 
formed it was more easy to have the necessary alterations made 
in Goram, where several Kd workmen were settled. 

As soon as wa began getting my prau ready I was obliged to 
gi\^e up collecting, as I found that unless I was constantly on 
the spot myself very little work would be done. As I x)rox50sed 
making some long voyages in this boat, I determined to fit it up 
conveniently, and was obliged to do all the inside wox'k myself, 
assisted by my two Amboynese boys. I had plenty of visitors, 
surprised to see a white man at work, and much astonished at 
the novel arrangements I was making in one of their native 
vessels. Luckily I had a few tools of my own, including a small 
saw and some chisels, and these were now severely tried, cutting 
and fitting heavy iron-wood planks for the flooring and the 
posts that support the triangular mast. Being of the best 
London make, they stood the work well, and without them it 
would ha\'e been impossible for me to liave finished niy boat 
with half the neatness, or in double the time. I had a work¬ 
man to put in new ribs, for which I bought nails of a Bugis 
trade!', at 8d. a pound. My gimlets were, however, too small; 
and having no augers we were obliged to bore all the lioies with 
hot irons, a most tedious and unsatisfactory operation. 

Rive men had engaged to work at the prau till finished, and 
then go with me to My sol, *Waigiou, and Temate. Their ideas 
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of work were, howeyer, very different from mine, and I liaci 
immense difficulty with them ; seldom more than t^vo or three 
coming together, and a hundred excuses being given for working 
only lialf a day wlien they did come. Yet they were constantly 
begging advances of money, saying they had notliing to eat. 
■\\Gieii t gave it them tliey w^ere sure to stay away the next day, 
and wlien T refused any further advances some of them declined 
working any more. As the boat ai^pi^oached completion my 
difficulties with the men inci'eased.^ The uncle of one had 
commenced a war, or sort of faction fight, and wanted his 
assistance ; another’s wife was ill, and w^ould not let him come ; 
a third had fever and ague, and pains in his head and back; 
and a fourth had an inexorable creditor who would not let him 
go out of liis sight. They had all received a month’s wages in 
advance ; and though the amount was not large, it was neces¬ 
sary to make them pay it back, or I should get no men at all. I 
tlierefore sent the village constable after two, and kept them in 
custody a day, -when they returned about three-fourths of what 
they owed me. The sick man also paid, and the steersman 
found a substitute wdio was willing to take his debt, and receive 
only the balance of his wages. 

About^this time we‘had a striking proof of the dangers of 
New Guinea trading. Six men arrived at the village in a small 
boat almost starved, having escaped one of two praus, the re¬ 
mainder of whose crews (fouii;een in numbei') had been murdered 
hy the natives of New G-ninea. The praus had left this village 
a few months before, and among the murdered men were the 
Eajah’s son, and the relations or slaves of many of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The cry of lamentation that arose when the news arrived 
was most distressing. A score of women, who had lost husbands, 
brothers, son.s, or more distant relatives, set up at once the most 
dismal shrieks, and groans, and wailings, wliicli continued at 
intervals till late at night; and as the chief houses in the village 
were crowded together round that which I occujDied, our situation 
was anything but agreeable. 

It seems that the village where the attack took place (nearly 
opposite the small island of Lakalna) is known to be dangerotis, 
and the vessels had only gone there a few days before to buy 
some tripang. The crew were living on shore, the praus being 
in a small river close by, and they were attacked and murdered 
in the clay-time while bargaining with the Papuans. The six 
men -who survived were on hoard the iDraiis, and escaped by at 
once getting into the small boat and rowing out to sea. 

This south-west part of New Guinea, known to the native 
traders as ‘‘Papua Kowiyee” and “Papua Oiien,’^ is inhabited 
by the most treacherous and bloodthirsty tribes. It is in these 
districts that the commanders and portions of the crews of many 
of the early discovery ships were murdered, and scarcely a year 
now passes but some lives are lost. The Goram and Ceram 
traders are themselves generally inoffensive ; they are well ac- 
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quainted with the chtaracter of these natives, and are not likely 
to provoke an attack by any insults or open attempt at robbery 
or imposition. They are accustomed to^ visit the same places 
every year, and the natives can have no fear of them, as may be 
alleged in excuse for their attacks on Europeans. In other ex¬ 
tensive districts inhabited by the same Papuan races, such as 
jSIysol, SahvattyjAYaigiou, and some parts of the adjacent coast, 
the people have taken the first step in civilization, owing prob¬ 
ably to the settlement of traders of mixed breed among them, 
and for many years no such attacks have taken place. (3n the 
south-west coast, and in the large island of J obie, howe\ er, the 
natives are in a very barbarous condition, and take e'N'ery oppor¬ 
tunity of robbery and muixler—a habit which is contiihned by 
the impunity they experience, owing to the vast extent of wild 
mountain and forest country forbidding all pursuit or attem])t 
at punishment. In the very same village, four years befons 
more than fifty Goram men were murdered; and as the.<e 
savages obtain an immense booty in the praus and all their 
ai:)purtenances, it is to be feared that such attacks will continue 
to be made at intervals as long as traders visit the same spots 
and attempt no retaliation. Punishment could only be inflicted 
on these people by very arbitrary measures, such as by obtain¬ 
ing i)ossession of some of the chiefs by stratagem, and rendering 
tliem responsible for the capture of the murderers at the peril 
of their own heads. But anything of this kind would be quite 
contrary to the system adopted by the Dutch Go^'eriiment in its 
dealings with natives. 

aOBAM TO WAHAI IN CEBAM. 

When my boat was at length launched and loaded, I got iiiy 
men togethei”, and actually set sail the next day (Alay 
much to the astonishment of the Goram people, to wliom suclt 
Xmnctuality was a novelty, I had a crew of three men and a 
boy, besides my two Amboyna lads, wdiich w^as sufficient for 
sailing, though rather too few if obliged to row much. The next 
clay was vei'y wet, wdth squalls, calms, and contrary winds, and 
witli some difficulty we I'eachecl Kilwaru, the metrojjolis of the 
Bugis traders in the far East. As I wanted to make some pur¬ 
chases, I stayed here two days, and sent t'wo of my boxes of 
specimens by a Macassar prau to be foiwarded to Ternate, 
thus relieving myself of a considerable incumbrance. I bought 
knives, basins, and handkerchiefs for barter, wdiich with the 
choppei-s, cloth, and beads I had brought witli me, made ff 
Xiretty good assortment. I also bought two tower muskets te 
satisfy my crew, wdiq insisted on the necessity of being ann© 
against attacks of pirates ; and with spices and a few article 
of food for the voyage nearly my last doit was exiiencled. 

Tiie little island of Kilwaru is a mere sandbank, just 
enough to contain a small village, and situated betwc 
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islands of Ceram-laut,^ and Ivissa—straits about a third of a 
mile \Yide separating it from each of them.^ It is surrounded 
by coral reefs, and offers good anchorage in both monsoons. 
Though not more than fffty yards across, and not elevated more 
than three or four feet above the highest tides, it has wells of 
excellent drinking water—a singular phenomenon, which would 
seem to imply deep-seated subterranean channels connecting it 
with other islands. These advantages, -with its situation in tlie 
centre of the Papuan trading district, lead to its being so much 
frequented by the Bugis traders. Here the Goram men bring 
tlie produce of their little voyages, which they exchange for 
clotli, sago cakes, and opium; and the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding islands visit it with the same object. It is the 
rendezvous of the praus trading to various parts of Hew Guinea, 
whidi here assort and dry their cargoes, and refit for the voyage 
home. Tiipang and mussoi bark are the most bulky articles of 
produce brouglit here, with wild nutmegs,^ tortoise-shell, pearls, 
and birds of paradise, in smaller quantities. Tlie villagers of 
the mainland of Ceram bring their sago, which is thus dis¬ 
tributed to the islands farther east, while rice_ from Bali and 
Macassar can also be purchased at a moderate i^rice. The Goram 
men come here for their supplies of opium, both for their own 
consumption and foi’ barter in Mysol and Waigioti, where they 
have introduced it, and where the chiefs and wealthy men are 
passionately fond of it. Schooners from Bali come to buy 
Papuan slaves, while the sea-wandering Bugis arrive from 
distant Singapore, in their lumbering praus, bringing thence 
the produce of the Chinamen's workshops and Kling’s bazaar, 
as well as of the looms of Lancashire and Massachusetts. 

One of the Bugis traders who had arrived a few days before 
from Mysol, brought me news of my assistant, Charles Allen, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and who, he assured me, 
was making large collections of birds^ and insects, although he 
had not obtained any birds of paradise, Bilinta, where he was 
staying, not being a good place for them. This was on the 
whole satisfactory, and I was anxious to reach him as soon 
as possible. 

Leaving Kilwaru early in the morning of June 1st, with a 
strong east wind we doubled the point of Ceram about noon, 
the heavy sea causing my pi'au to roll about a good deal, to the 
damage of our crockery. As bad weather seemed coming on, 
we got inside the reefs and anchored o|)posite the village of 
Warus-warus to wait for a change. The night was very squally, 
and though in a good harbour we rolled and jerked uneasily; 
Imt in tile inoiming I had greater cause for uneasiness in the 
discovery that our entire Goram crew had decamped, taking 
with them all they possessed and a little more, and leaving us 
without any small boat in which to land. I immediately told 
my Amboyna men to load and fire the muskets as a signal of 
distress, which was soon answered by the village chief sending 
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off a boat, which took me on shore. I requested that messengers 
should be immediately sent to the neighbouring villages in 
quest of the fugitives, which was promptly done. My praii was 
brought into a small creek, where it could securely rest in the 
mud at low water, and part of a house was given me in which 
I could stay for a while. I now found my jd regress again 
suddenly checked, just when I thought I liad overcome my chief 
difficulties. As I had treated my men with the greatest kind¬ 
ness, and had given them almost everything they had asked fox', 
I can impute their running away only to their being totally 
unaccustomed to tlie resti'aint of a European master, and to 
some undefined dread of my ultimate intentions regarding 
them. The oldest man was an opium smoker, and a reputed 
thief, but I had been obliged to take liim at the last moment as 
a substitute for anothei’. I feel sure it was he -who induced 
the others to run away, and as they knew the counti'y well, and 
had several hours’ start of us, there was little chance of catching 
them. 

We were here in the gi’eat sago district of East Ceram, wliiclx 
supplies most of the surrounding islands with their daily bread, 
and during our week’s delay I had an opj^ortunity of seeing the 
whole process of making^ it, and obtaining some interesting 
statistics. The sago tree is a palm, thicker and larger than the 
cocoa-nut tree, although rai'ely so tall, and having immense 
pinnate spiny leaves, which completely cover the trunk till it is 
many years old. It has a cieeping root-stem like tlie Kipa palm, 
and wlien about ten or fifteen years of age sends up an immense 
terminal spike of flowers, after whicli the tree dies. If grows in 
swamps, or in swampy hollows on the rocky slopes of hills, 
where it seems to thrive equally well as when exposed to the 
influx of salt or brackish water. The midribs of the immense 
leaves form one of the most usef ul articles intliese lands, supply¬ 
ing the place of bamboo, to which for many purpo.ses they are 
superior. They are twelve or fifteen feet long, and, wdien very 
fine, as thick in the lower part as a man’s leg. They are very 
light, consisting entirely of a firm pith covered with a hard thin 
rind or bax'k. Entire houses ai'e built of these; they form 
admirable roofing-poles for thatch; split and well-supported, 
they do for flooring ; and Avhen chosen of equal size, and pegged 
together side by side to fill up the panels of framed wooden 
houses, they have a very neat appearance, and make better 
•walls and partitions than boards, as they do not shrink, reqiiire 
no paint or varnish, and are not a quarter the expense. M hen 
carefully split and shaved smooth they are formed into light 
boards with pegs of the bark itself, and are the foundation of 
the leaf-covered boxes of Gomm. All the insect-boxes I used 
in the Moluccas w^ere thus made at Amboyna, and when covered 
with stout paper inside and out, are strong, light, and secure 
the insect-pins remarkably well. The leaflets of the sago folded 
and tied side by side on tlie smaller midribs form the “atap” 
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or thatch in universal use, wliile the product of the trunk is the 
staple food of some hundred thousands of men. 

AYhen sago is to he made, a full-grown tree is selected just 
before it is going to flower. It is cut down close to the ground, 
the leaves and leaf-stalks cleared away, and a broad strip of 



SAfiO CLUB. 

the bark taken off the upper side of the trunk. This exposes 
the pithy matter, wliicli is of a rusty colour near the bottom of 
the tree, but higher up pure wliite, about as hard as a dry 
apple, but with woodj’-fibres running through it about a quarter 
of an inch apart. This pith is cut or broken down into a coarse 
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powder by means of a tool constructed for the purpose—a club 
of hard and heavy wood, having a piece of sharp quartz rock 
firmly embedded into its blunt end, and projecting about half 
an inch. By successive blows of this, narrow strips of the pith 
are cut away, and fall down, into the cylinder formed by the 
bark. Proceeding steadily on, the whole trunk is cleared out 
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leaving ta skin not more tlian half an inch in thickness. This 
material is carried away (in baskets made of the sheatliing 
Imses of the leaves) to the nearest -water, where a washing- 
machine is j)iit lip, wliieli is composed almost entirely of the 
sago tree itself. The large sheathing bases of the lea\es form 
tlia troughs, and the fibrous co\ering from the leaf-stalks of the 
young cocoa-nut the strainer. Water is poured on the mass of 
pith, which is kneaded and pressed against the strainer till the 
starch is all dissolved and has passed through, wdien the fibrous 
refuse is thrown a-vvay, and a fresh basketful put in its place. 
The water charged wfitli sago starch passes on to a trough, with 
a depression in the centre, wliere the sediment is deposited, tlie 
surplus water trickling off by a shallow outlet. When the 
trough is nearly full, the nias.s of starch, which has a slight 
reddisii tinge, is made into cylinders of about thirty poinuls’ 
weight, and neatly covered with sago leaves, and in this state 
is sold as ra w sago. 

Boiled with water tJiis forms a thick glutinous mass, with a 
rather astringent taste, and is eaten with salt, limes, and clullies. 
Bago-bread is niade in large quantities, by baking it into cakes 
in a small clay oven containing 
.‘-ix or eight slits side by sidt*, 
each about tliree-quarters of 
an inch wide, and six or eight 
inches square. Tlie raw sago is 
])roken uj), dried in the sun, 
powdered, and finely sifted. 

The oven is heated over a clear 
fire of embers, and is lightly 
filled with the sagoq^owder. 

The openings are then covered 
with a fiat piece of sago bark, 
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trunk, perliaps twenty feet long and four or five in circum¬ 
ference, converted into food witli so little labour and preparation. 
A good-sized tree will produce thirty tomans or bundles of 
tliirty pounds each, and each toman will make sixty cakes of 
three to the pound. Two of tliese cakes are as inucli as a man 
can eat at one meal, and five are considered a full day's allow¬ 
ance ; so that, reckoning a tree to produce 1,800 cakes, weighing 
000 pounds, it will supply a man with food for a whole year. 
Tlie labour to produce this is very moderate. Two men. will 
finish a tree in five days, and two women will bake the whole 
into cakes in five days more ; but the raw sago will keep very 
well, and can be baked as wanted, so that we may estimate that 
in ten days a man may produce food for the whole year. This 
is on the supposition that he possesses sago trees of his own, for 
they are now all private property. If he does not, he has to pay 
about seven and sixpence for one; and as labour here is five- 
pence a day, the total cost of a year’s food for one man is about 
twelve shillings. The eftect of this cheapness of food is decidedly 
prejudicial, for the inhabitants of the sago countries are never 
so well off as tliose where rice is cultivated. Many of the people 
here have neither vegetables nor fruit, but live almost entirely 
on sago and a little fish. Having few occupations at home, they 
wander about on petty trading or fishing expeditions to the 
neighbouring islands; and as far as the comiorts of life are 
concerned, are much inferior to the- wild bill-Byaks of Borneo, 
or to many of the more barbarous tribes of the Archipelago. 

The country round AYarus-warus is low and swampy, and 
owing to the ahsence of cultivation there were scarcely any 
paths leading into the forest. I was therefore unable to collect 
niucli during my enforced stay, and found no rare birds or insects 
to improve my opinion of Ceram as a collecting ground. Bind¬ 
ing it quite impossible to get men here to accompany me on the 
whole voyage, I -was obliged to be content with a crew to take 
me as far as lYahai, on the middle of the north coast of Ceram, 
and the chief Dutch station in the island. The journey took us 
five days, owing to calms and light winds, and no incident of 
any interest occurred on it, nor did I obtain at our stopping 
places^ a single addition to my collections worth naming. At 
Wahai, which I reached on the 15th of June, I was hospitably 
I'eceivedby the Commandant and my old friend Herr Kosenberg, 
who was now on an official visit liere. He lent me some money 
to pay my men, and I was lucky enough to obtain three others 
willing to make the voyage with me to Ternate, and one more 
who was to return from My sol. One of my Amboyna lads, 
nowever, left me, so that I was still rather short of hands. 

I found here a letter from Charles Allen, who was at Silinta 
inMysoI anxiously expecting me, as he was out of rice and other 
necessaries, and was short of insect-pins. He was also ill, and 
if I did not soon come would return to Wahai, 

As my voyage from this place to Waigiou was among islands 
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inhabited by the Papuan race, and was an eventful and dis¬ 
astrous one, I will narrate its chief incidents in a separate chapter 
in that division of my work devoted to the Papuan Islands. I 
now have to pass over a year spent in Waigiou and Timor, in 
order to describe my visit to tlie island of Bouru, which con¬ 
cluded my explorations of the Moluccas. 


CHAPTER XXYI 

BOUKIT. 

(MAY AND JUNE 1S61. Mctp, p. 279.) 

T HAD long wislied to visit the large island of Bouru, which 
lies due west of Ceram, and of which scarcely anything appeared 
to he known to naturalists, except that it contained a Imbirusa 
very like that of Celebes. I therefore made arrangements for 
staying there two months after leaving Timor Delli in 1861. 
This I could conveniently do hy means of the Dutch mail- 
steamers, which make a monthly round of the Moluccas. 

We arrived at the harbour of Cajeli on the 4th of May ; a gun 
was bred, the Commandant of the fort came alongside in a 
native boat to receive the post-packet, and took me and my 
baggage on shore, the steamer going olf again without coming 
to an anchor. We went to .the house of the Opzeiner, or over¬ 
seer, a native of Amboyna—Bouru being too poor a jolace to 
deserve even an Assistant Resident; yet the appearance of the 
village was very far superior to tiiat of Delli, which possesses 
His Excellency the Governor,” and the little fort, in perfect 
order, surrounded by neat gi’ass-plots and straight walks, 
although manned by only a dozen Javanese soldiers with an 
Adjutant for commander, was a very Sebastopol in comparison 
with the miserable mud enclosure at Delli, with its numerous 
staff of Lieutenants, Captain, and Major. ^ Yet this, as well as 
most of the forts in the Moluccas, was originally built by the 
Portuguese themselves. Oh 1 Lusitania, how art thou fallen 1 
While the Opzeiner was reading his letters, I took a walk 
round the village with a guide in search of a house. The whole 
place was dreadfully damp and muddy, being built in a swamp 
with not a spot of ground raised a foot aljove it, and surrounded 
by swamps on every side. The houses were mostly well built, 
oi wooden framework filled in with gaba-gaba (leaf-stems of the 
sago-palm), but as they had no whitewash, and the floors were 
of bare black earth like the roads, and generally on the same 
level, they were extremely damp and gloomy. At length I found 
one with the floor raised about a foot, and succeeded in making 
a bargain with the owner to turn out immediately, so that by 
night I had installed myself comfortably. The chairs and tables 
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were left foi^ me ; and as the whole of the remaining furniture 
in the house consisted of a little crockery and a few clothes- 
boxes, it was not iiuzcli trouble for the owners to move into the 
house of some relatives, and thus obtain a few silver rupees very 
easily. Every foot of ground between the houses throughout the 
village is crannned with fruit trees, so that the sun and air liave 
no chance of penetrating. This must be very cool and pleasant 
in tlie dry season, bat makes it clamp and unhealthy at other 
times of the year. Unfoi’tiinately I had come two months too 
soon, for the rains were not yet over, and mud and water were 
the prominent features of the country. About a mile behind 
and to the east of the village the hills commence, but they are 
very barren, being covered with scanty coarse grass ancl scat¬ 
tered trees of the Melaleuca cajuputi, froin the leaves of which 
the celebrated Ccajeput oil is made. ^ Such districts are absolutely 
destitute of interest for the 20 ologist. A few miles further on 
ro.se higher mountains, apppently well covered with forest, but 
they werc-^ entirely iminha])itecl and trackless, and practically in- 
accessilde to a traveller with limited tim e and means. It became 
evident, therefore, that I must leaA’e Cajeli for some better col¬ 
lecting ground, and finding a man who was going a few miles 
eastwarcl to a village on the coast where he said there were hills 
ancl forest, I sent my boy Ali with him to explore ancl report on 
tlie capabilities of the district. At the same timc^ I arranged to 
go myself on a little excursion up a river which fiows into the 
bay about five miles north of the town, to a village of the Alftiros, 
or indigenes, where I thought I might perhaps find a gooci 
collecting ground. 

The Eajali of Cajeli, a good-tempered old man, offered to 
accompany me, as the village was under his government; and 
w’e started one morning eaidy, in a long narrow boat with eight 
rowers. In about two hours we entered the river ancl com¬ 
menced our inland journey against a very powerful current. 
The stream was about a hundred yards wide, and was generally 
boifiered with higli grass, and occasionally bushes and palm- 
trees. The country round was flat ancl more ov less swampy, 
with scattered trees and shrubs. At every bend we crossed the 
river to avoid the strength of the current, and arrived at our 
landing-place about four oblock, in a torrent of rain. Here Ave 
waited for an hour, crouching under a leaky mat till the Alfuros 
arrived who had been sent for from the village to carry 
my baggage, when we set off along a path of whose extreme 
mudcliness I had been warned before starting. 

I turned up my trousers as high as possible, grasped a stout 
stick to prevent awkward falls, ancl then boldly plunged into 
the first mud-hole, wliicli "was immediately succeeded by another 
and another. The mud or mud and water was knee-deep, with 
little intervals of firmer ground between, making progression 
exceedingly difficult. The patli ^yas bordered witli high rigid 
grass, growing in dense clumps separated by water, so that 
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nothing was to be gained by leaving the beaten track, and we 
were obliged to go Hoiindering on, never knowing where our 
feet would rest, as the mud was now a few inches, now two feet, 
deep, and the ])ottom very uneven, so that the foot slid down to 
the lowest juirt, and made it diihciilt to keep one’s balaiice. 
One step would be upon a coiice.'iled stick or lug, almost dislo¬ 
cating the ankle, while the next would plunge into soft mud 
above the knee. It rained all the way, and the long grass, six 
feet high, met over the path ; so that we could not see a step of 
the way ahead, and iY-‘ceived a double drenching. Before we got 
to the village it was dark, and we had to cross over a sinall but 
deep and swollen stream by a narrow log of wood, which \vas 
more than a foot under water. There was a slender shaking 
stick for a handrail, and it was nervous work feeling in the 
dark in the rushing waiter for a safe place on winch to place the 
advanced foot. After an hour of this most disagreeabh‘ and 
fatiguing walk we reached the village, followed ])y the men with 
our guns, ammuiution, boxes, Jind bedding, all more or less 
soaked. We consoled ourselves with some hot tea and c< »hl fowl, 
and went early to bed. 

The next morning was clear and fine, and T set out soon after 
sunrise to explore the neighbourhood The village had evidently 
been newly formed, and consisted of a .single straigiit street of 
very miserable huts totally dcdcient in c\'ery eouifort, and a.s 
bare and cheerless inside as out. It was situated on a little 
elevated patch of coar&e gra\clly soil, covei’ed with the usual 
high rigid grass, which came up close to the backs of tlie bouses. 
At a short distance in several directions were patches of forest, 
Imt all on low and swampy ground. I mode one attempt along 
the only path T could iind, but soon came upon a deep mud-liole, 
and found that I must walk barefoot if at all; so 1 returned and 
deferred further exploration till after breakfast. 1 tlien went 
on into tlie jungle and found patches of sago-palms aiid a low 
forest vegetation, but the paths were everywhere full of mud- 
holes, and intersected by muddy streams and tracts of sxyainp, 
so that walking was not pleasui’able, and too much attention to 
one’s steps was not favourable to insect catching, which require.^ 
above everything freedom of motion. I shot a few birds, and 
caught a few butterflies, but all were the same as I had already 
obtained about Cajeli. 

On my return to the village I was told that the same kind of 
ground extended for many miles in every direction, and 1 at 
once decided that Wayapo w’as not a suitable place to stay at- 
The next morning early we w^adecl back again through the mud 
and long wet grass to our boat, and by mid-day reached Cajeli, 
where I waited All’s return to decide on my futui'e movements. 
He came the following day, and gave a very bad account of 
Pelah, where lie had been. There was a little brush and tx^ees 
along the beach, and hills inland covered with high gi;ass and 
cajuputi trees—my dread and abhorrenee._ jQiLjiiuiiiHng-jd-io 
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could give me trustworthy iaformation, I was referred to tbe 
Lieutenant of the Burghers, who had travelled all round the 
island, and was a ^ ery intelligent fellow. I asked him to tell 
me if lie knew of any part of Bourn where there was no “kiisu- 
kusu,” as the coavvse grass of the country is called. He assured 
me that a good deal of the south coast was forest land, while 
along the north Avas almost entirely swamp and grassy hills. 
After minute inquiries, I found that the forest country com¬ 
menced at a place called VYaypoti, only a few miles beyond 
Pelah, hut tiiat, as the coast beyond that place was exposed to 
the east monsoon and dangerous for praus, it was necessary to 
Avalk. I immediately Avent to the Opzeiner, jmd he called the 
Eajah. AYe had a consultation, and arranged for a boat to take 
me tbe next eA^ening but one to Pelah, wlience I was to proceed 
on foot, the Orang-kaya going the clay before to call the Alfuros 
to carry my baggage. 

The journey Avas made as arranged, and on May 19th we 
ai-rEed at AYaypoti, Inuung walked about ten miles along the 
beach,’’and through stony forest bordering the sea, AAUth occasional 
plunges of a mile or two into the interior. We found no village, 
iDut scattered houses and plantations, with hilly country pretty 
Avell covered AAuth forest, and looking rather promising. A low 
hut AAuth a A^ery I'otteii roof, shoAving the sky through in several 
places, Avas the only one I could obtain. Luckily it did not rain 
tliat night, and the next day Ave pulled doAvn some of the walls 
to repair thereof, Avhich Avas of immediate iinjDortance, especially 
OA^er our beds and table. 

About half a mile from the house Avas a fine mountain stream, 
running swiftly over a bed of rocks and lobbies, and beyond 
this was a hill covered with fine forest. By carefully picking 
my Avay I could wade across this river without getting much 
above my knees, although I would sometimes slip off a rock and 
go into a hole up to my waist, and about twice a week I went 
across it in order to explore the forest.^ Unfortunately there 
were no paths here of any extent, and it did not prove very 
productive either in insects or birds. To add to my difficulties, 
1 liad stupidly left my only pair of strong boots on board the 
steamer, and my others were by this time all dropping to pieces, 
so that I Avas obliged to walk about barefooted, and in constant 
fear of hurting my feet, and causing a wound which might lay 
me up for Aveeks, as had happened in Borneo, Aru, and Dorey. 
Although there were numerou.s plantations of maize and plan¬ 
tains, there Avere no new clearings ; and as without these it is 
almost impossible to find many of the best kinds of insects, I 
determined to make one myself, and with much difficulty en¬ 
gaged two men to clear a patch of forest, from Avhich I hoped to 
obtain inany fine beetles before I left. 

During the whole of my stay, however, insects never became 
plentiful. My clearing produced me a few fine Longicorns and 
Buprestidae, different from any I had before seen, together Avith 
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several of tlie Amboyna species, but by no means so numerous 
or so beautiful as I had found in that small island. For example, 
I collected only 210 different kinds of beetles during my two 
months’ stay at Bourn, while in three weeks at Amboyna, in 
1857, I found moi’e than 300 species. One of the finest insects 
found at Bourn was a large Ceramhyx, of a deep shining chest¬ 
nut colour, and with very long^ antennax It varied greatly in 
size, the largest specimens being three inches long, while the 
smallest were only an inch, the antennjB varying from one and 
a half to five inches. 

One day my boy Ali came home with a story of a big snake. 
He was walking through some liigli grass, and stepped on some- 
tliing which he took for a small fallen tree, but it felt cold and 
yielding to his feet, and far to the right and left there Avas a 
waving and rustling of the herbage. He jumped back in aftVight 
and prepared to shoot, but could not get a good view of the 
creature, and it passed away, he said, like a tree being dragged 
along through the grass. As he had several times already sliot 
large snakes, which he declared were ali as nothing compared 
with this, I am inclined to believe it must really have been a 
monster. Such creatures are I’ather plentiful here, for a man 
living close liy showed me on his tliigh the marks where he had 
been seized by one close to his house. It was big enough to take 
the mail’s thigh in its mouth, and he would px'obably have been 
killed and devoured by it had not his cries brought out his 
neighbours, who destroyed it with their cbojipers. As far as I 
could make out it was about twenty feet long, but Ali s was 
probably much larger. 

It soinetinies amuses me to observe how, a few days after I 
have taken possession of it, a native hut seems quite a comfort¬ 
able home. My house at \Yaypoti was a bare shed, with a large 
bamboo platform at one side. At one end of this platform, whicli 
was elevated about three feet, I fixed up my mosquito curtain, 
and partly enclosed it with a large Scotch plaid, making a 
comfortable little sleeping apartment. I put up a rude table 
on legs buried in tlie earthen floor, and had my comfortable 
rattan-chair for a seat. A line across one corner carried my 
daily-washed cotton clothing, and on a bamboo shelf Avas ar¬ 
ranged my small stock of crockery and hardware. Boxes were 
ranged against the thatch walls, and hanging shelves, to pre¬ 
serve my collections fi’om ants while drying, were suspended 
both without and wdthin the house. On my table lay books, 
penknives, scissoi^, pliers, and pins, with insect and bird labels, 
all of which were unsolved mysteries to tiie native mind. 

Most of the people here had never seen a pin, and the better 
informed took a i3ride in teaching their more ignomnt com¬ 
panions the peculiarities and uses of that strange European 
production—a needle with a head, But no eye! Even paper, 
wdiich "we throw away hourly as rubbish, was to them a curiosity ; 
and I often saw them picking up little scraps which had been 
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swept out of tlie house, and carefully putting them away in 
their betel-pouch. Then when I took iny morning coffee and 
evening tea, how many were the strange tilings displayed to 
them 1 "Teapot, teacups, teaspoons, were all more or less curious 
in their eyes ; tea, sugar, biscuit, and butter, were articles of 
human consumption seen by many of them for the first time. 
One asks if that wliitisli powder is “gula passir ” (sand-sugar), 
so called to distinguish it from the coarse lump iDalin-sugar or 
molasses of native manufacture ; and the biscuit is considei’ed 
a sort of European sago-cake, which the inhabitants of those 
remote i^egioiis are obliged to use in the absence of the genuine 
article. My pursuits Avere of course utterly beyond their com¬ 
prehension. They continuaHy asked me what white people did 
with tlie birds and insects I took so much care to preserve. If 
I only kept Avhat Avas beautiful, they might pjerhaps comprehend 
it; but to see ants, and flies, and small, ugly insects put aAA’ay 
so carefully Avas a great puzzle to them, and tliey Avere convinced 
tliat there must be some medical or magical use for them AAdiich 
I kept a profound secret. These people were in fact as com¬ 
pletely unacquainted with ciAulized life as the Indians of the 
Rocky i\Iountaiiis, or the savages of Central Africa—yet a 
steamship, that highest triumph of liumaii^ ingenuity, with its 
little floating epitome of European civilization, touches monthly 
at Cajeli, tAventy miles off; Avliile at Amboyna, only sixty miles 
distant, a European population and government have been 
established for more than tliree liundred years. 

HaA'ing seen a good many of the natives of Bourn from 
different villages, and from distant parts of the island, I feel 
convinced that they consist of tAvo distinct races now x^artially 
amalgamated. The larger portion are Malays of the Celebes 
type, often exactly similar to tlie Tomore people of East Celebes, 
A\dioin I found settled in Batchiau ; Avliile others altogether re¬ 
semble the Alfuros of Ceram. The influx of two races can easily 
be accounted for. The Sula Islands, Avhicli are closely connected 
Avith East Celebes, approach to within foi^ty miles ot the north 
coast of Bonru, Avhile the island of Manipa offers an easy] point 
of departure for the XDCople of Ceram. I Avas confirmed in this 
view by finding that the languages of Bourn possessed distinct 
resemblances to that of Sula, as Avell as to those of Ceram. 

^ Soon after Ave had arrived at Waypoti, Ali had seen a beau- 
tiful^little bird of the genus Pitta, Avhicli I was very anxious to 
obtain, as in almost every island the species are different, and 
none were yet known from Bouru. He and my otlier hunter 
continued to see it two or tliree times a week, and to hear its 
peculiar note much oftener, but could never get a specimen, 
OAving to its always frequenting the most dense thorny thickets, 
where only hasty glipapses of it could be obtained, and at so 
short a distance that it Avonld be difficult to avoid blowing the 
bird to pieces- Ali was very inuch annoyed that he could not 
get a specimen of this bird, in going after Avhich he had already 
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severely wounded his feet witli thorns ; and when we had only 
two days more to stay, he w'ent of his own accord one evening 
to sleep at a little lait in the forest some miles otf, in order to 
ha'S'e a last try for it at daybreak, when many birds come out 
to feed, and are very intent on their morning meal. The next 
evening he brought me home two specimens, one with the head 
blown completely off, and otherwise too much injured to pre¬ 
serve, the other in very good order, and which I at once saw to 
be a new species, very like the Pitta celebensis, but ornamented 
witli a square patch of bright reel on the nape of the neck. 

The next day after securing this prize we returned to Cajeli, 
and packing up my collections left Bouru by the steamer. 
During our two days’ stay at Termite, I took on. board what 
baggage I had left tiiere, and bade adieu to all my friends. We 
then crossed over to Menado, on'our way to Macassar and Java, 
and I finally quitted the Moluccas, among whose luxuriant and 
beautiful islands I had wandered for more than three years. 

My collections in Bouru, though not extensive, Avere of con¬ 
siderable interest; for out of sixty-six species of birds which I 
collected there, no less than seventeen were new, or had not been 
previously found in any island of the Moluccas. Among these 
were Wo kingfishers, Tanysiptera acis and Ceyx Cajeli; a 
beautiful simbird, Nectarinea proserpina j a liandsome little 
black and white flycatcher, Monarcha loricata, wliose swelling 
throat was beautifully scaled with metallic blue; and several 
of less interest. I also obtained a skull of the babirusa, one 
specimen of which was killed by native hunters during my 
residence at Cajeli. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

THE NATUBAL HISTOBY OF THE MOLUCCAS. 

The Moluccas consists of three large islands, Gilolo, Ceram, 
and Bouru, the two former being each about two liimdred miles 
long 5 and a great number of smaller isles and islets,^ the most 
important of Avliich are Batcbian, Morty, Obi, Ke, Timor-laut, 
and Amboyna ; and among the smaller ones, Ternate, Tidore, 
Kaida, and Banda. These occupy a space of ten degrees of 
latitude by eight of longitude, and they are connected by 
groups of small islets to New Guinea on the east, the Philip¬ 
pines on the north, Celebes on the Avest, and Timor on the soutli. 
It will be as Aveli to beiir in mind tliese main features of extent 
and geographical position Avhile we sur\ey their animal pro¬ 
ductions and discuss tiieir relations to the countries which 
surround them on every side in almost equal proximity. 

We will flrst consider the Mammalia, or warm-blooded quad¬ 
rupeds, which present us with some singular anomalies. Tim 
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land mammals are exceedingly few in number, only ten being 
yet known from the entire group. The bats or aerial mammals, 
on the other hand, are numerous—not less than twenty-five 
species being already known. But even this exceeding poverty 
of terrestrial mammals does not at all represent the real poverty 
of the Moluccas in this class of animals; for, as we shall soon see, 
tliere is good reason to believe that several of the species have 
been introduced by man, either purposely or by accident. 

The only quadrumanoiis animal in the group is the curious 
haboominonkey, Cynopithecus nigrescens, already described as 
being one of the characteristic animals of Celebes. TJiis is found 
only in the island of Batchian; and it seems so much out of 
place there—as it is difficult to imagine how it could have 
reached tlie island by any natural means of dispersal, and yet 
not have passed by the same means over the narrow strait to 
Gilolo—that it seems more, likely to have originated from some 
individuals which had escaped from conlinement, these and 
similar animals being often kept as pets by the Malays, and 
carried about in their prans. 

Of all the carnivorous animals of the Archipelago the only 
one found in the Moluccas is the Viverra tangalunga, which 
inhabits both Batchian and Bourn, and probably some of tlie 
other islands. I am inclined to tliiiik that this also may have 
been introdnced accidentally, for it is often made captive by the 
Malays, who procure civet from it, and it is an animal very 
restless and untamable, and tlierefox-e likely to escape. This 
view is rendered still more probable by what Antonio de Morga 
tells us was the custom in the Philippines in 1602. He says 
that “ tlie natives of Mindanao carry about civet-cats in cages, 
and sell them in the islands ; and they take the civet from them, 
and let them go again.’’ The same species is common in the 
Philippines and in all the large islands of the Iiido-Malay 
region. 

The only Moluccan ruminant is a deer, whicli Avas once sup¬ 
posed to be a distinct species, but is now generally considered to 
be a slight variety of the Rusa hippelaphus of Java. Deer are 
often tamed and petted, and their flesh is so much esteemed by 
ail ^Malays, that it is very natural they should endeavour to 
introduce them into tlie remote islands in wiiich they settled, 
and whose luxuriant forests seem so well adajpted for their 
subsistence. 

The strange babirusa of Celebes is also found in Bourn, but in 
no other Moluccan island, and it is somewhat difficult to imagine 
how it got there. It is true that there is some approximation 
between the birds of the Sula Islands (where the babirusa is also 
found) and those of Bouru, wd}ich seems to indicate that these 
islands have recently been closer together, or that some inter¬ 
vening land has disappeared. At this time the babirusa may 
have entered Bouru, since it probably swims as well as its allies 
the pigs. These are spread all over tlie Archipelago, even to 
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;^everal of the smaller islands, and in many cases the species are 
peculiar. It is evident, therefore, that they have some natural 
means of dispersal. There is a popular idea that pigs cannot 
swim, but Sir Charles Lyell has shown that this is a mistake. In 
his Pnncij)les of Geology (10th edit. ^ol. ii. p. 355) he adduces 
evidence to show that pigs have swum many miles at sea, and 
are able to swim with great ease and swiftness. I have myself 
seen a wild pig swimming across the arm of the sea that 
separates Singapore from the Peninsula of Malacca, and we thus 
liave explained the curious fact, that of all the large mammals 
of the Indian region, pigs alone extend beyond the Moluccas and 
as far as New Guinea, although it is somewhat curious that they 
have not found their way to Australia. 

The little slirew, Sorex myosurus, which is common in Su¬ 
matra, Borneo, and Java, is also found in the larger islands of 
the Moluccas, to which it may have been accidentally conveyed 
in native praus. 

This completes the list of tlie placental mammals which are 
so characteristic of the Indian region; and we see that, with 
the single exception of the pig, all may very probably have 
been introduced by man, since all except the pig are of species 
identical with those now abounding in the great Malay islands, 
or in Celebes. 

The four remaining mammals are Marsupials, an order of the 
class Mammalia, whicli is very characteristic of the Australian 
fauna; and these are probably true natives of the Moluccas, 
since they are either of peculiar species, or if found elsewhere 
are natives only of New Guinea or North Australia. The first is 
the small flying opossum, Belideus ariel, a beautiful little aninnil, 
exactly like a small flying squirrel in appearance, but belonging 
to the marsupial order. The other three are species of the 
curious genus Cuscus, which is peculiar to the Austro-Malayan 
region. These are opossum-like animals, with a long prehensile 
tail, of which the terminal half is generally bare. They liave 
small heads, large eyes, and a dense covering of woolly fur, which 
is often pure white with irregular black spots or blotches, or 
sometimes ashy brown with or without white spots. They live 
in trees, feeding upon tlie leaves, of which they devour large 
quantities. They move about slowly, and are diflicult to kill, 
owing to the thickness of their fur, and their tenacity of life. 
A heavy charge of shot will often lodge in the skin and do them 
no hann, and even breaking the spine or iflercing the brain will 
not kill them for some hoiu’S. The natives everywhere eat their 
flesh, and as their motions are so slow, easily catch them by 
climbing* so that it is wonderful they have not been exter¬ 
minated. It may be, however, that their dense woolly fur 
protects them from birds of prey, and the islands they live in 
are too thinly inhabited for man to be able to extenninate them. 
The figure represents Cuscus ornatus, a new species discovered 
by me in Batchian, and which also inhabits Temate. It is 
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peculiai' to tlie Moluccas, while the Wo other species wliieli 
inhabit Ceram are found also in ISTew Guinea and AVaigiou. 

In place of the excessive poverty of mammals which char¬ 
acterizes tiie Moluccas, we have a very rich display of tlie 
feathered tribes. The mimher of si:)ecies of birds at present 
known from the various islands of the Moluccan group is 2G5 
but of these only 70 belong to the ^ usually abundant tribes of 
the waders and swimmers, indicating that these are very im- 
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perfectly known. As they are also pre-eminently wanderers, 
and are thus little fitted, for illustrating the geographical dis- 
tnbution of life m a limited area, we will here leave them out 
of consideration and confine our attention only to the. 195 land- 
birds. 

When we consider that all Europe, with its varied climate and 
vegetation, with every mile of its surface explored, and with 
the immense extent of temperate Asia and Africa, which serve 
as storehouses, from which it is continually recruited, only 
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supports 257 species of land-birds as residents or regular immi¬ 
grants, we must look upon the numbers already procured in the 
small and comparatively unknown islands of the Moluccas as 
indicating a fauna of fully average richness in tins department. 
T3ut when we come to examine the family groups wliieli go to 
make up this number, we find the most curious dedciencies in 
some, balanced by equally striking redundancy in others. Thu.s 
if we compare the birds of tlie Moluccas with those of India, as 
given in Mr. Jerdon’s work, we hnd that the three groups of the 
parrots, kinghshers, and pigeons, form nearly one-third of tlie 
whole land-birds in the former, while they amount to only niie- 
twentieth in the latter countly. On the other liand, such wide¬ 
spread groups as the thrushes, warblers, and dnclies, which in 
India form nearly one-third of all the land-birds, dwindle down 
in the Moluccas to one-fourteentJK 

The reason of these peculiarities appears to be, that tlie 
Molucca!! fauna has been almost entirely derived from that of 
New Guinea, in wliicli country the same deficiency and the same 
luxuriance is^ to be observed. Out of the seventy-eight 
genera in which the Moluccan land-birds may be classed, 
no less than seventy are characteristic of New Guinea, while 
only six belong specially to the Indo-Malay islands. But 
this close resemblance to New Guinea genera does not extend to 
the species, for no less than 140 out of the 195 land-birds are 
peculiar to the Moluccan islands, while 32 are found also in New 
Guinea, and 15 in the Indo-Malay islands.^ Tliese facts teach 
us, that though the birds of this group have evidently been de¬ 
rived mainly from Ne!V Guinea, yet the immigration has not 
been a recent one, since tliere has been time for the greater 
Iiortion of the species to have become changed. ITe find, also, 
that many very characteristic New Guinea forms have not 
entered the Moluccas at all, while others found^ in Ceram and 
Gilolo do not e.xtend so far west as Bouru. Considering, f uitlier, 
the absence of most of the New Guinea mammals from the 
Moluccas, we are led to the conclusion that these islands are not 
fragments which have been separated from New Guinea, but 
form distinct insular region, which has been upheaved inde- 
Xiendently at a rather remote epoch, and during all the muta¬ 
tions it has undergone has been. i 11 . 1 1. i... i i.. i.; . .., i 

from that great and jiroductive > i '"A 11" ..t- < '’-i- i- n^i i- 

of time tlie Moluccas have remained isolated is further indicated 
by the occurrence of two peculiar genera of birds, Semioptera 
and Lycocorax, which are found nowhere else. 

We are able to divide this small archipelago into two 'well- 
marked groups—that of Ccimui, ijicliidiiig ,i,bo Bouru, Amboyna, 
Banda, and Ke; and that i)!' (liJoIo, itu^ludiTig Morty, Batchiaii, 

1 .V few species have been added in Boiini, Obi, Batchian, and other of the less 
known islands, hy Jilr. H. O Forbes, Br. Guillemard, and the Butch and German 
naturalists, but they only slightly alter the figures, and do not at all affect the 
conclusions here drawn. 
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Obi, Teniate, and other small islands. These divisions have 
each a considerable number of peculiar species, no less than 
fifty-five being found in the Ceram group only ; and besides 
this, most of the separate islands have some species peculiar to 
themselves. Thus Morty Island has a peculiar kingtisher, 
honey-sucker, and starling; Ternate has a gi^ound-thrush (Pitta) 
and a flycatcher ; Banda has a pigeon, a shrike, and a Pitta ; 
Ke lias two flycatchers, a Zosterops, a shrike, a king-crow, and 
a cuckoo ; and the remote Timor-laut, which should probably 
come into the IMoliiccan group, has a cockatoo and lory as its 
only known birds, and both are oi peculiar species.^ 
i'he Moluccas are especially rich in tlie parrot tribe, no less 
than twenty-two species, belonging to ten genera, inhabiting 
them. Among these is the large red-crested cockatoo, so com¬ 
monly seen alive in Europe, two handsome red parrots of the 
genus Eclectus, and flve of the beautiful crimson lories, which 
are almost exclusively confined to these islands and the Hew 
Guinea group. The pigeons are hardly less abundant or beauti¬ 
ful, twenty-one species being known, including twelve of the 
beautiful green fruit pigeons, the smaller kinds of which are 
ornamented with the most brilliant patches of colour on the 
head and the under-surface. EText to these come the kingfisliers, 
including sixteen species, almost all of wdiicli are beautiful, and 
many are among the most brilliantly-coloured birds that exist. 

One of the most curious groups of birds, the Megapodii, or 
mound-makers, is very abundant in the Moluccas. They are 
gallinaceous birds, about the size of a small fowl, and generally 
of a dark ashy or sooty colour, and they have remarkably large 
and strong feet and long claws. They are allied to the “ Maleo 
of Celebes, of which an account has already been given, but 
they difter in habits, most of these birds frequenting the scrubby 
jungles along the sea-shore, where the soil is sandy, and there 
is a considerable quantity of dabrl^ consisting of sticks, shells, 
seaweed, leaves, (fee. Of this rubbish the Megapodius foi-ms 
immense mounds, often six or eight feet high and twenty or 
thirt^^ feet in diameter, which they are enabled to do with com¬ 
parative ease by means of their large feet, Avith whicli they can 
grasp and throw backwards a quantity of material. In the 
centre of this mound, at a depth of two or three feet, the eggs 
are deposited, and are hatched by the gentle heat produced by 
the fermentation of the vegetable matter of the mound. When 
I first saw these mounds in the island of Lombock, I could 
hardly believe that they were made by such small birds, but I 


1 Air. H- 0, Forbes visited these islands in 1882, and obtained a fine collection of 
birds which now amount to eighty species. Of these sixty-two are land-birds, and 
twenty-six of these are peculiar to the island. Their affinities are chiefly with the 
Moluccas and New Guinea, hut to .some extent also with Timor and Australia (See 
Forbes* Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 355.) The butterflies 
collected by Mr. Forbes show similar affinities, hut tending more towards Timor and 
Australia, due probably to the more immediate dependence of butterflies on vegetation. 
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aftenvaiHs met with them frequently, and liave once or twice 
come upon the birds engaged in making them. They run a fe-sv 
steps baclvAvards, gnasping a quantity of loose material in one 
foot, and throw it a long way beliind tllem. ^Yhen once properly 
buried the eggs seem to be no more cared for, the young birds 
working their way up tlirough the heap of rubbish, and running 
off at once into the forest. They come out of the egg covered 
witli thick downy featliers, and Iiave no tail, although the wings 
are fully developed. 

I was so fortiuiate as to discover a new species (Megapodius 
wallacei), wiiicli inhabits Gilolo, Ternate. and Bouru. It is the 
handsomest bird of the genus, being richly banded witli red<lish 
brown on the back and 'w ings ; and it differs from the other 
species in its habits. It frequents the forests of the interior, 
and comes down to the sea-beach to deposit its eggs, but inhtea(l 
of making a mound, or scratching a hole to receive tliem, it 
burrows into the sand to the depth of about three feet obliquely 
downwards, and deposits its eggs at the bottom. It then loosely 
covers up the mouth of^ tlie hole, and is said by the natives to 
obliterate and disguise its own footmarks leading to and from 
the hole, by making many other tracks and scratches in the 
neighbourhood. It lays its eggs only at night, and at Bouru a 
bird was caught early one morning as it was coming out of its 
hole, in which several eggs were found. All these birds .seem to 
be semi-nocturnal, for their loud wailing cries may be constantly 
heard late into the night and long before daybreak in the morn¬ 
ing. The eggs are ail of a rusty red colour, and very large for 
the size of the bird, being generally three or tliree and a quarter 
inches long, by two or two and a quarVr wide. They are very 
good eating, and are much sought after by the natives. 

Another large and extraordinary bird is the Cassowary, which 
inhabits the island of Ceram only. It is a stout and strong 
bird, standing live or six feet high, and covered with long coarse 
black hair-like feathers. The head is ornamented with a large 
honry casque or helmet, and the bare skin of the neck is con¬ 
spicuous with bright blue and red colours. The wings are quite 
absent, and are replaced by a group of horny black sjunes like 
blunt iDoreupine quills. These birds wander about the vast 
mountainous forests that cover the island of Ceram, feeding 
chiefly on fallen fruits, and on insects or Crustacea. The female 
lays from three to five large and beautifully shagreened green 
eggs upon a bed of leaves, the male and female sitting upon 
them altei'nately for about a month. This bird is the helmeted 
cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) of naturalists, and was for along 
time the only species known. Others have since been discovered 
in New Guinea, New Britain, imd North Australia. 

It was in tlie Moluccas that I first discovered undoubted 
cases of “ mimicry ” among birds, and these are so curious that I 
must briefly describe them. It will be as w^ell, however, first to 
explain what is meant by mimicry in natural history. At page 
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100, 1 liavG described a butterfly which, when at rest, so closely 
resembles a dead leaf, that it thereby escapes the attacks of its 
enemies. This is termed a protective resemblance.” If how« 
ever the butterfly, being itself a savoury morsel to birds, had 
closely I'esemblecl another butterfly which Avas disagreeable to 
birds, and therefore never eaten by them, it would be as well pro¬ 
tected as if it resembled a leaf ; and this is what has been happily 
termed “mimicry” by Mr. Bates, who first discovered the object 
of these curious external imitations of one insect by another 
belonging to a distinct genus or family, and sometimes even to a 
distinct order. The clear-winged moths Avliich resemble wasps 
and hornets are the best examples of “mimicry” in our own 
country. 

For a long lime all the known cases of exact resemblance of 
one creature to quite a different one were confined to insects, 
and it was therefore with great pleasure that I discovered in 
the island of Bouru two birds which I constantly mistook for 
each other, and which yet belonged to two distinct and some- 
Avhat distant families. One of these is a lioneysuckev named 
Tropidorhynchus bouruensis, and the other a kind of oriole, 
which has Ijeeii called Miineta bouruensis. The oriole resembles 
the honeysucker in the folloAving particulars: the upper and 
under surfaces of the two birds are exactly of the same tints of 
dark and light brown; the Tropidorhynchus has a large bare 
black patch round the eyes ; this is copied in the Mimeta by a 
patch of black feathers. The top of the head of the Tropidorhym 
chus has a scaly appearance from the narrow scale-formed 
feathers, which are imitated by the broader feathers of the 
Alimeta having a dusky line down each. The Tropidorhynchus 
has a pale ruff formed of curious recurAxcl feathers on the nape 
(wliich lias given the whole genus the name of Friar birds ); 
this is represented in the Mimeta by a pale band in the same 
position. Lastly, the bill of the Tropidorhynchus is raised into 
a protuberant keel at the base, and the Mimeta has the same 
character, althougli it is not a common one in the genus. The 
result is, that on a superficial examination the birds are identical, 
although they have important structural differences, and cannot 
be placed near each other in any natural arrangement. 

In the adjacent island of Ceram Ave find very distinct species 
of both these genera, and, strange to say, these resemble each 
other quite as closely as do those of Bouru. The Tropidorhyn- 
chus subcornutus is of an earthy brown colour, Avashed Avitb 
ochreish yellow, Avith bare orbits, dusky cheeks, and the usual 
recurved nape-ruff The Mimeta forsteni wdiich accompanies it, 
is absolutely identical in the tints of every part of the body, and 
the details are copied just as minutely as in the foi'mer species. 

We liaA^e two kinds of evidence to tell us Avhich bird in this 
case is the model, and which the copy. The honeysuckers are 
coloured in a manner A\»hich is very general in the whole family 
to which they belong, while the orioles seam to have departed 
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from the gay yellow tints so common among their allies. We 
should thepfore conclude that it is the latter who mimic tlie 
former. If so, however, they must derive some advantage from 
the imitation, and as they are certainly weak birds, with small 
feet and claws, they may require it. Now the Tropidorhyiichi 
are very strong and active birds, having x^o’^'^erfiil grasping 
claws, and long, curved, sharp beaks. They assemble together 
in groups and small hocks, and they have a very loud bawling 
note which can be heard at a gTeat distance, and serves to collect 
a number together in time of dangei*, Tliey are very plentiful 
and very pugnacious, frequently driving away crows and even 
hawks, which perch on a tree wdiere a few of them are assembled. 
It is very probable, therefore, that the smaller bird.s of prey ha\'e 
learnt to respect these birds and leave them alone, and it may 
thus be a great advantage for the weaker and less courageous 
Mimetas to be mistaken for them. This being the case, the 
laws of Variation and Survival of the Uittest, will suhice to 
explain how the resemblance has been brouglit about, without 
supjjosing any voluntary action on the part of the birds them¬ 
selves ; and those wdio have read Wr. Darwin’s Urufln of 
Species will have no difficulty in comprehending the whole 
process. 

The insects of the Moluccas are i)re-eminently beautiful, even 
when conqoared with the varied and beautiful productions of 
other parts of the Archipelago. The grand bird-winged butter¬ 
flies (Ornithoptera) here reach their maximum of size and 
beauty, and many of the Paxiiios, Pierida^, Danaid^e, and 
Nymphalidic are equally pre-eminent. There is, perliap.s, no 
island in the world so small as Amboyna wiiere so many grand 
insects are to be found. Here are three of the veiy tinest 
Ornithoi^tene—priamus, helena, and remus ; three of the liand- 
soinestand largest Papilios—ulysses, deiphobus, and gambrisius ; 
one of the handsomest Pieridte, Iphias leucippe; the largest of 
the Danaid^e, Hestia idea j and two unusually large and hand¬ 
some Nymphalidie—^Diadenia j^andarus, and Charaxes euryalus. 
Among its beetles are the extraordinary Eucliirus longiinaniis, 
whose enormous legs spread over a space of eight inches, and an 
unusual number of large and handsome Longicorns, Anthribidfe, 
and BupresticUe. 

The beetles figured on the plate as characteristic of the 
Moluccas are: L A small specimen of the Euchirus longimanus, 
or Long-armed Chafer, which has been already mentioned in the 
account of my residence at Amlxjyna (Chapter XX.). Tlie 
female has the fore legs of moderate length. A A fine weevil, 
(an undescribed species of Eupholus,) of rich blue and emerald 
green colours, banded witli black. It is a native of Ceram and 
Goram, and is found on foliage. 3. A female of Xenocerus 
semiluctuosus, one of the Anthribidfe of delicate silky white and 
black colours. It is abundant on fallen trunks and stumps in 
Ceram and Amboyna. 4, An undescribed species of Xenoceru.s ; 
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a male, with very long and curious antennae, and elegant black 
and white markings. It is found on fallen trunks in Batchian. 
5. An undescribed species of Arachnobas, a curious genus of 
weevils peculiar to the j\Ioluccas and New Guinea, and remark¬ 
able for tlieir long legs, and their habit of often sitting on leaves, 
and turning rapidly round the edge to the under-surface when 
disturbed. It was found in Gilolo. All these insects are repre¬ 
sented of the natural size. 

Like the birds, the insects of the Moluccas show a decided 
affinity with those of New Guinea rather tliaii with the pro¬ 
ductions of the great western islands of the Archipelago, but 
the difference in form and structure between the productions of 
the east and west is not nearly so marked here as in birds. 
This is probably clue to the^ more immediate depenclence of 
insects on climate and vegetation, and the greater facilities for 
their distribution in the varied stages of egg, pupa, and perfect 
insect. This has led to a general uniformity in the insect-life 
of the whole Archipelago, in accordance with the general uni¬ 
formity of its climate and vegetation ; while on the other hand 
the great susceptibility of tlie insect organization to the action 
of external conditions has led to infinite detailed modifications 
of form and colour, which have in many cases given a consider¬ 
able diversity to the productions of adjacent islands. 

Owing to the great preponderance among the birds of paiTots, 
pigeons, kingfishers, and sunbirds, almost all of gay or delicate 
colours and many adorned with the most gorgeous plumage, 
and to the numbers of very large and showy butterflies which 
are almost evei’ywhere to be met with, the forests of the 
Moluccas offer to the naturalist a very striking example of the 
luxuriance and beauty of animal life in the tropics. Yet the 
almost entire absence of Mammalia, and of such widespread 
groups of birds as woodpeckers, thrushes, jays, tits, and 
pheasants, must convince him that he is in a part of the world 
which has in reality but little in common with the great 
Asiatic continent, although an unbroken chain of islands seem 
to link them to it. 


CHAPTER XXYIII. 

MACASSAR TO THE ARU ISLANDS IN A NATIVE PRAU, 
(DECEMBER 1856,) 

It was the beginning of December, and the rainy season at 
Macassar had just set in. For nearly three months I had beheld 
the sun rise daily above the palm-groves, mount to the zenith, 
and descend like a globe of fire into tlie ocean, unobscured for 
a single moment of his course; now dark leaden clouds had 
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gathered oyer the whole heavens, and seemed to have ren¬ 
dered him permanently invisible. The strong east winds, warm 
and dry and dust-laden,^ which had hitherto blown as cer¬ 
tainly as tlie sun had risen, were now pplaced by variable 
gusty breezes and heavy rains, often continuous for three days 
and nights togetlier; and tlie parched and fissured rice stubbles 
wliich during tlie dry weather had extended in every direc¬ 
tion for miles around the town, were already so flooded as to 
be only passable by boats, or by means of a labyrinth of paths 
on.the top of the narrow banks which divided the separate 
properties. 

Five months of this kind of weather might be expected in 
Bouthern Celebes, and I therefore determined to seek some more 
favourable climate for collecting in during that period, and to 
return in the next dry season to complete my exploration of the 
district. Fortunately for me I was in one of the gi'eat em¬ 
poriums of the native trade of the .A r*. hip. , "Rattans from 
Romeo, sandal-wood and bees’-wa\ ri-iui and Timor, 

tripang from the Gulf of Carpenfcarica, cajuputi-oil fi'om Bouru, 
wild nutmegs and mussoi-bark from FTew Guinea, are all to be 
found in the stores of the Chinese and Bugis merchants of 
Macassar, along with the rice and coflee which are the chief 
products of the surrounding country. Afore important than all 
these however is the trade to Aru, a group of islands situated 
on the south-west coast of New Guinea, and of which almost 
the whole produce comes to Macassar in native vessels. These 
islands are quite out of the track of all Euroi^ean trade, and are 
inhabited only by black I-M p h. i.h.l . i . , ho yet contribute 
to the luxurious tastes h.. i.... i .. . 1 . ..i races. Pearls, 
mother-of-pearl, and tortoise-shell, find their way to Europe, 
while edible birds’ nests and ‘‘tripang ” or sea-slug are obtained 
by shiploads for the geastronomic enjoyment of the Cliinese. 

The trade to these islands has existed from very early times, 
and it is from them that Birds of Paradise, of the two kinds 
known to Linnaeus, were first brought. The native vessels can 
only make the voyage once a year, owing to the monsoons. They 
leave Alacassar in December or January, at tlie beginning of 
the west monsoon, and return in July or August witli the full 
strength of the east monsoon. Even by the Macassar people 
themselves, the voyage to the Aru Islands is looked upon as a 
rather wild and romantic expedition, full of novel sights and 
strange adventures. He who has made it is looked up to as an 
authority, and it remains with many the unachieved ambition 
of their lives. I myself had hoped rather than expected ever to 
reach this “ Ultima Thule ” of the East; and when I found that 
I really could do so now, had I but courage to trust myself for 
a thousand miles’ voyage in a Bugis prau, and for six or seven 
months among lawless traders and ferocious siivages—I felt 
somewhat as 1 did when, a schoolboy, I was for the first time 
allowed to travel outside the stage-coach, to visit that scene of 
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all tliat is strange and new and wonderful to young imaginations 
—London 1 

By the help of some kind friends I was introduced to the 
owner of one of the large praus which was to sail in a few days. 
Re was a Javanese half-caste, intelligent, mild, and gentlemaiily 
in his manners, and had a young aiyl pretty Dutch wife, whom 
he was going to leave behind during his absence. When we 
talked about passage money he would fix no sum, but insisted 
on leaving it entirely to me to pay on my return exactly what 
I liked. And then,” said he, “ whether you give me one dollar 
or a hundred, I shall be satisfied, and shall ask no more.” 

The remainder of my stay was fully occupied in laying in 
stores, engaging servants, and making every other preparation 
for ail absence of seven months from even the outskirts of 
civilization. On the morning of December 13th, when we went 
on board at daybreak, it Avas raining hard. We set sail and it 
came on to bloAv. Our boat was lost astern, our sails damaged, 
and the evening found us back again in IMacassar harbour. We 
i-emained there four days longer, owing to its raining all the 
time, thus rendering it impossible to dry and repair the huge 
mat sails. All these dreary days I remained on board, and 
during the rare inteiwAils wdieii it didn’t rain, made myself 
acquainted with our outlandish craft, some of the peculiarities 
of Avliich I will now endetivour to describe. 

It was a vessel of about seventy tons burthen, and shaped 
something like a Chinese junk. The deck sloped considerably 
downward to the boAvs, Avhicli are thus the loAvest part of the 
ship. There Avere two large rudders, but instead of being j)laced 
astern they Avere Iiiing on the quarters from strong cross beams, 
Avliich projected out tAvo or thi*ee feet on each side, and to Avliich 
extent the deck OA^erhung the sides of the vessel amidships. The 
rudders Avere not hinged but hung Avith slings of rattan, the 
friction of Avhich keeps them in any position iii Avliich they are 
placed, and thus perhaps facilitates steering. The tillers Avere 
not on deck, but entered the A’essel through tAvo square openings 
into a loAver or lialf deck about three feet high, in which sit the 
two steersmen. In the after part of the vessel Avas a low poop, 
about three and a lialf feet higli, which forms the captain’s 
cabin, its furniture consisting of boxes, mats, and pillows. In 
front of the poop and mainmast Avas a little thatched house on 
deck, about four feet high to the ridge ; and one compartment 
of tliis, forming a cabin six and a half feet long by five and a 
half Avide, I had all to myself, and it Avas the snuggest and most 
comfortable little place I ever enjoyed at sea. It was entered 
by a low sliding door of thatch on one side, and had a very small 
AvindoAV on the other. The floor Avas of split bamlooo, pleasantly 
elastic, raised six inches above the deck, so as to be quite dry. 
It was covered with fine cane mats, for the manufacture of which 
Macassar is celebrated ; against the further wall Avere arranged 
my gun-ease, insect-boxes, clothes, and books; my mattress 
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occupied the middle, and next the door were my canteen, lamp, 
and little store of luxuries for the voyage ; while guns, revolver, 
and hunting knife hung conveniently from the roof. During 
these four miserable days I was quite jolly in this little snuggery 
—more so tlian I should have been if confined the same time to 
the gilded and uncomfortable saloon of a first-class steamer. 
Then, how comparatively sweet was everything on board—no 
paint, no tar, no new rope, (vilest of smells to the qualmish 1) 
no grease, or oil, or varnish ; but instead of these, bamboo and 
rattan, and coir rope and palm thatch ; pure vegetable fibres, 
which smell iDleasantly if they smell at all, and recall quiet 
scenes in the green and shady forest. 

Our ship had two masts, if masts they can be called, which 
were great movable triangles. If in an ordinary ship you re¬ 
place the shrouds and backstay by strong timbers, and take 
away the mast altogether, you have tlie arrangement adojited 
on Ijoard a prau. AlDOve my cabin, and resting on cross-beams 
attaclied to the masts, was a wilderness of yards and spars, 
mostly formed of bamboo. The mainyard, an immense afiair 
nearly a hundred feet long, was formed of many pieces of wood 
and bamboo bound together with rattans in an ingenious manner. 
The sail carried by this was of an oblong shape, and was hung 
out of the centre, so that when the short end was hauled dowm 
on deck the long end mounted high in the air, making up for the 
lowness of the mast itself. The foresail was of the same shape, 
but smaller. Both these were of matting, and with two jibs and 
a fore and aft sail astern of cotton canvas, completed our rig. 

The crew consisted of about tliirty men, natives of Macassar 
and tlie adjacent coasts and islands. They were mostly young, 
and were short, broad-faced, good-humoured-looking fellows. 
Their dress consisted generally of a pair of trousers only when 
at work, and a handkerchief twistecf round the head, to which 
in the evening they would add a thin cotton jacket. Four of 
the elder men were “ jurumudis/^ or steersmen, who had to squat 
(two at a time) in the little steerage before described, changing 
every six hours. Then there was an old man, the juragan,” or 
captain, but wlio was really what we should call the first mate : 
he occupied the other half of the little liouse on deck. There 
'Were about ten respectable men, Cliinese or Bugis, whom our 
owner used to call “ his own people.” He treated them very 
well, shared his meals with them, and spoke to them always with 
perfect politeness ; yet the^y were most of them a kind of slave 
debtors, bound over by the police magistrate to work for him at 
mere nominal wages for a term of years till their debts were 
liquidated. This is a Dutch institution in this part of the world, 
and seems to work well. It is a great boon to traders, who can 
do nothing in these thinly-populated regions without trusting 
goods to agents and petty dealers, who frequently squander 
Siem away in gambling and debauchery. The lower classes are 
almost all in a chronic state of debt. The merchant trusts them 
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again and again, till the amount is something* serious, -when he 
biungs them to court and has tlieir services allotted to him for 
its liquidation. Tiie debtors seem to think this no disgrace, but 
rather enjoy their freedom from responsibility, and the dignity 
of their position under a wealthy and well-known meixhant. 
They trade a little on their own aecount, and both parties seem 
to get on very well together. The plan seems a more sensible 
one than that which we adopt, of effectually preventing a man 
from earning anything towards paying Jiis debts by shutting 
him up in a jail. 

My own servants were tliree in number. Ali, the Malay boy 
whom I had picked up in Romeo, was my head man. He had 
already been with me a year, could turn his hand to anything, 
and was quite attentive and trustworthy. He was a good shot, 
and fond of shooting, and I had taught him to skin birds very 
well. The second, named Baderoon, was a Macassar lad, also a 
pretty good boy, but a desperate gambler. Under pretence of 
buying a house for his mother, and clothes for himself, he had 
received four months’ wages about a week before we sailed, and 
in a day or two gambled away eveiy dollar of it. He had come 
on board with no clothes, no betel,^ or tobacco, or salt fish, all 
which necessary articles I was obliged to send Ali to buy for 
him. These two lads were aljout sixteen, I should suppose; the 
third was younger, a sharp little rascal named Baso, who had 
been with me a month or two, and had learnt to cook tolerably. 
He was to fulfil the important office of cook and housekeeper, 
for I could not get any I’egular servants to go to such a terribly 
remote country ; one might as well ask a chef de cuisine to go to 
Patagonia. 

On the fiftli day that I had spent on board (Dec. 15tli) the rain 
ceased, and final preparations were made for starting. Sails 
were dried and furled, boats were constantly coming and going, 
and stores for the voyage, fruit, vegetables, fish, and palm-sugar, 
were taken on board. In the afternoon two women arrived with 
a large party of friends and relations, and at parting there was 
a general nose-rulfi)ing (the Malay kiss), and some tears shed. 
These were promising symptoms for our getting off the next 
day; and accordingly, at three in the morning, the owner came 
on board, the anchor was immediately weighed, and by four we 
set sail. ^ Just as we were fairly off and clear of the other praus, 
the old juragan repeated some prayers, all around responding 
with xAllah il Allah,” and a few strokes on a gong as an accom¬ 
paniment, concluding with all wishing each other “ Salaamat 
jalan” (a safe and happy journey). We had a light breeze, a 
calm sea, and a fine morning, a prosperous commencement of our 
voyage of about a thousand miles to the far-famed Aru Islands. 

The wind continued light and variable all day, with a calm in 
the pening before the land breeze sprang up. We were then 
passing the island of “Tanakaki” (foot of the land), at the ex¬ 
treme south of this part of Celebes. There are some dangerous 
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rocks here, and as I was standing by the bulwarks, I happened 
to spit over the side; one of the men begged I would not do so 
just now, but spit on deck, as they were much afraid of this 
place. Not quite comprehending I made him repeat his request, 
when, seeing he was in earnest, I said, “Tery well, I suppose 
there are 'hantus^ (spirits) here.’^ “Yes,^^ said he, “and they 
don^t like anything to be tlirown overboard; many a prau has 
been lost by doing it.” Upon which I promised to be very 
careful. At sunset the good Mohammedans on board all repeated 
a few words of prayer with a general cliorus, reminding me of 
the pleasing and impressive Ave Maria of Catholic countries. 

Dec 20th ,—At sunrise we were opposite the Bontyne mountain, 
said to be one of the highest in Celebes. In the afternoon, 
we passed the Salayer Straits and had a little squall, -which 
obliged us to lower our huge mast, sails,^ and heavy yards. The 
rest of the evening we liacl a fine west wind, which carried us on 
at near five knots an hour, as mucli as our lumbering old tub 
can possibly go. 

Dec. 2lst —A heavy swell from the south-west rolling us about 
most uncomfortably. A steady wind was blowing, however, 
and we got on very well. 

Dec, 22af7,—Tlie swell had gone down. We passed Boutong, a 
large island, high, woody, and iDOpulous, the native place of some 
of our crew. A small i^raii returning from Bali to the island 
of Goram overtook us. The nakoda (captain) was known to our 
owner. They had been two years away, but were full of people, 
with several black Papuans on board. At G p.m. we passed 
Wangiwangi, low but not flat, inhabited and subject to Boutong. 
We had now fairly entered the Molucca Sea. After dark it was 
a beautiful sight to look down on our rudders, from which rushed 
eddying streams of phosphoric light gemmed with whirling 
sparks of fire. It resembled (more nearly than anytbingelse to 
which I can compare it) one of the large irregular nebulous 
star-clusters seen through a good telescope, with the additional 
attraction of ever-changing form and dancing motion. 

Dec. 23rd—Pine red sunrise ; the island we left last evening 
barely visible behind us. The Goram prau about a mile south 
of us. They have no compass, yet they have kept a very true 
course during tlie night. Our owner tells me tljey do it by the 
swell of the sea, the direction of which they notice at sunset, 
and sail by it during the night. In these seas they are never 
(in fine weather) more than two days without seeing land. Of 
course adverse winds or currents sometimes carry them away, 
but they soon fall in with some island, and there are always some 
old sailors on board who know it, and thence take a new course. 
Last night a sliark about five feet long -was caught, and tins 
morning it was cut up and cooked. In the afternoon they got 
another, and I had a little fried, and found it firm and dry, but 
very X3alata])ie. In tlie evening the sun set in a heavy bank of 
clouds, which, as darkness came on, assumed a fearfully black 
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appearance. According to custom, wlien strong wind or rain is 
expected, our large sails were furled, and with their yards let 
down on deck, and a small square foresail alone kept up. The 
great mat sails are most awkward things to manage in rough 
weather. The yards which support them are seventy feet long, 
and of course very lieavy ; and the only way to furl tliem being 
to roll up the sail on the Loom, it is a vevy dangerous thing to 
liave them standing when overtaken by a squall. Our crew, 
though numerous enough for a vessel of 700 instead of one of 
70 tons, have it very much them own way, and there seems to he 
seldom more than a dozen at work at a time. When anything 
important is to be done, however, all start up willingly enough, 
but then all think themselves at liberty to give their opinion, 
and half a dozen, voices are heard giving orders, and there is 
sucli a shrieking and confusion that it seems wonderful anything 
gets done at all. 

C^onsiclering: we have fifty men oi several tribes and tongues 
on board, wild, lialf-savage-looking fellows, and few of them 
feeling any of the restraints of morality or education, we get on 
w^onderfuliy w^elL There is no fighting or quarrelling, as there 
would certainly be among the same number of Europeans witli 
as little restraint upon their actions, and there is scarcely any 
of that noise and excitement whicli might he expected. In fine 
w^entherthe greater part of them are quietly enjoying them¬ 
selves—some are sleeping under the shadow of the sails j otliers, 
in little groups of three or four, are talking or chewing betel; 
one is making a new handle to his chopping-knife, another is 
stitcliing away at a new pair of trousers or a shirt, and all are 
as quiet and well-conducted as on board the best-ordered English 
merchantman. Two or three take it by turns to watch in the 
bows and see after the braces and halyards of the great sails ; 
the two steersmen are below in the steerage; our captain, or 
the juragan, gives the course, guided partly by the compass and 
partly by the direction of the wind, and a watch of two or three 
on the poop look after the trimming of the sails and call out the 
hours by the water-clock. This is a very ingenious contrivance, 
which measures time well in both I’ough weather and fine. It 
is simply a bucket half filled with water, in which floats tlie 
half of a well-scra]')ed cocoa-nut shell. In the bottom of this 
shell is a very small hole, so that when placed to float in the 
bucket a fine thread of water squirts up into it. This gradually 
fills the shell, and the size of the hole is so adjusted to the 
capacity of the vessel that, exactly at the end of an hour, plump 
it goes to the bottom. The watch then cries out the number of 
hours from sunrise, and sets the shell afloat again empty: This 
is a very good measurer of time. I tested it with my watch 
and found that it hardly varied a miiinte from one hour to 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel have any eflect upon it, 
as the water in the bucket of course kejDt level. It has a great 
advantage for a rude people in being easily understood, in being 
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ratlier bulky and easy to see, and in the final submergence being 
accompanied %vith a little bubbling and commotion of the water, 
which calls the attention to it. It is also quickly replaced if 
lost while ill harbour. 

Our caiitain and owner I find to be a quiet, good-tempered 
man, who seems to get on very well with all about him. When 
at sea he drinks no wdne or spirits, but indulges only in coffee 
and cakes, morning and afternoon, in company with his super¬ 
cargo and assistants. He is a man of some little education, can 
read and write well both Dutch and Malay, uses a compass, and 
has a chart. He has been a trader to Aru for many years, and 
is well known to both Europeans and natives in this part of the 
world. 

Dec, Mth, —Fine, and little wind. No land in sight for tlie 
first time since we left Macassar. At noon calm, with heavy 
showers, in which our crew wash tlieir clothes, and in the after¬ 
noon the prau is covered with shirts, trousers, and sarongs of 
various gay colours. I made a discovery to-day which at first 
rather alarmed me. The two ports, or openings, through which 
the tillers enter from the latei'al rudders are not more than three 
or four feet above the surface of the water, wdiich thus has a 
free entrance into the vessel. I of course liad imagined that 
this open sj^ace from one side to the other was separated from 
the hold by a water-tight bulkliead, so that a sea entering 
might ivash out at the further side, and do no more harm than 
give the steersmen a drenching. To my surprise and dismay, 
however, I find that it is completely open to the hold, so that 
half-a-dozen seas rolling in on a stormy night would nearly, or 
quite, swamp us. Think of a vessel going to sea for a month 
with two holes, each a yard square, into the lioid, at tliree feet 
above the -water-line—holes, too, which cannot possibly be 
closed I But our captain says all praus are so ; and though he 
acknowledges the danger, “ he does not know how to alter it— 
the people are used to it ] he does not iindei’stand praus so well 
as they do, and if such a great alteration were made, he should 
be sure to have difiiculty in getting a crew 1 TJjis proves at all 
events that praus must be good sea*boats, for the captain has been 
continually making voyages in them for the last ten years, and 
says he has never known water enough enter to do any harm. 

Dec, 25^/?.—Christmas-day dawned^ upon us with gusts of 
wind, driving rain, thunder and lightning, added to which a short 
confused sea made our queer vessel pitch and roll very uncom¬ 
fortably. About nine o’clock, however, it cleared up, and we 
then saw ahead of us the fine Island of Bouru, perhaps forty or 
fifty miles distant, its mountains wreathed with clouds, while 
its lower lands were still invisible. The afternoon was fine, and 
the wind got round again to the west; but although tins is 
really the west monsoon, there is no regularity or steadiness 
about it, calms and breezes from every point of the coinjiass 
continually occurring. The captain, though nominally a Protest- 
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ant, seemed to have no idea of Christmas-day as a festival. 
Our dinner was of rice and curry as usurH, and an extra glass of 
wine ^vas all I could do to celebrate it. 

Dec. 26f/i.~Fine view of the mountains of Bouru, which we 
have now approached considerably. Our crew seem rather a 
clumsy lot. They do not walk the deck with the easy swing of 
English sailors, but hesitate and stagger like landsmen. In the 
night the lower boom of our mainsail broke, and they were all 
the morning repairing it. It consisted of two bamboos lashed 
together thick end to thin, and was about seVenty feet long. 

The > > ..1 .. ^ement of these px'aus contrasts strangely 

with ' (■ 'I I. I .vessels, in which the various ropes and 

spars, though much more numerous, are placed so as not to 
interfere with each other’s action. Here the case is quite dif¬ 
ferent ; for though there are no shrouds or stays to complicate 
the matter, yet scarcely any tiling can be done without drst 
clearing something else out of the way. The large sails cannot 
be shifted round to go on the other tack without first hauling 
down the jibs, and the booms of the fore and aft sails have 
to be lowered and completely detached to jierform the same 
operation. Then there are always a lot of ropes foul of eacli 
other, and ail the sails can never be set (though they are so few) 
without a good part of tlieir surface having the wind kept 
out of them by others. Yet praus are much liked even by those 
who have had European vessels, because of their cheapness both 
in first cost and in keeping up ; almost all repairs can be done 
by the crew, and very few European stores are required. 

Dec. ^Sth. —This day we saw the Banda group, the volcano 
fix'st appearing—a perfect cone, having very much the outline 
of the Egyptian pyramids, and looking almost as regular. In 
the evening the smoke rested over its summit like a small 
stationary cloud. This was my first view of an active volcano, 
but ]pictures and panoramas have so impressed such things on 
one’s mind, that when we at length behold them they seem 
nothing extraordinary. 

Dec, 30iA.~Passed the island of Teor, and a group near it, 
which are very incorrectly marked on the charts. Flying-fish 
were numerous to-dayIt is a smaller species than that of the 
Atlantic, and anore active and elegailt in its motions. As they 
skim along the surface they turn on their sides, so as fully to 
display their beautiful fins, taking a flight of about a hundred 
yards, rising and falling in a most graceful manner. At a 
little distance they exactly resemble swallows, and no one who 
sees them can doubt that they really do fly, not merely descend 
in an oblique direction from the height they gain by their first 
spring.^ In the evening an aquatic bixxl, a species of booby 
(Sula fiber.) rested on our ben-coop, and was caught by the 
neck by one of my boys. 

Dec, —At daybreak the K6 Islands (pronounced kay) 

were in sight, where we are to stay a few days. About noon 
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we rounded the northern point, and endeavoured to coast along 
to the anchorage; but being now on tlie leeward side of the 
island, the wind came in violent irregular gusts, and then 
lea^dng us altogether, -we were carried back by a strong current. 
Just then two boats-load of natives appeared, and our owner 
having agreed witli them to tow us into liai'bour, tliey tried 
to do so, assisted by our own boat, but could make no way. We 
were therefore obliged to anchor in a very dangerous place on a 
rocky bottom, and we were engaged till nearly dark getting 
hawsei*s secured to some rocks under water. The coast of Ke 
along which we had passed was very picturesque. Light- 
coloured limestone rocks rose abruptly from tlie water to the 
height of several hundred feet, everywhere broken into jutting 
peaks and pinnacles, weather-worn into sharp i^oints and honey¬ 
combed surfaces, and clothed throughout with a most varied and 
luxuriant vegetation. The cMs above the sea offered to our 
view screw-pines and arborescent Liliaceae of strange forms, 
mingled with shrubs and creepers ; while the higher slopes sup¬ 
ported a dense growth of forest trees. Here and there little bays 
and inlets presented beaches of daiszling whiteness. The water 
was transparent as crystal, and tinged the rock-strewn slope 
which plunged steeply into its unfathomable depths with colours 
varying from emerald to lapis-lazuli. The sea was calm as a 
lake, and the gloiious sun of tlie tropics threw a flood of golden 
light over all. The scene was to me inexpressibly delightful. I 
was in a new world, and could dream of the wonderful pro¬ 
ductions hid in tliose rocky foi'ests, and in those azure abysses. 
But few European feet had ever trodden the shores I gazed upon ; 
its plants, and animals, and men were alike almost unknown, 
and I could not help speculating on what my wanderings there 
for a few days might bring to light. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE KE ISLAND.S. 

{.TAxr.ir.Y 1857.} 

The native boats that had come to meet us wei'e three or four 
in number, contiiining in all about fifty men. They were long 
canoes, with the bow and stern rising up into a peak six or eight 
feet high, decorated with shells and waving plumes of cassowaries^ 
hair. I now had my first view of Papuans in their own country, 
and in less than five minutes was convinced that the opinion 
already arrived at by tlie examination of a few Timor and New 
Guinea slaYe.s was substantially coirect, and that the people I 
now liad an opportunity of comparing side by side belonged to 
two of the most distinct and strongly marked races that the 
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eartli contains. Had I been blind, I could have been certain 
that these islanders were not Malays. The loud, rapid, eager 
tones, the incessant motion, the intense vital activity manifested 
in speech and action, are the very antipodes of the quiet, unini- 
pulsive, unanimated Malay. These Ke men came np singing 
and shouting, dipping their paddles deep in the water and 
throwing up clouds of spray j as they approached nearer they 
stood up in their canoes and increased their noise and gesticu¬ 
lations; and on coming alongside, without asking leave, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, the greater part of them 
scrambled up on our dock just as if they Avere come to take 
possession of a cajDtured vessel. Then commenced a scene of 
indescribable confusion. These forty black, naked, mop-headed 
sa\ages seemed intoxicated with joy and excitement. Not one 
of them could remain still for a moment. Every individual of 
our crew was in turn surrounded and examined, asked for 
tobacco or arrack, grinned at and deserted for another. All 
talked at once, and our captain was regularly mobbed by the 
chief men, who wanted to be employed to tow us in, and who 
begged vocifei’ouslj^ to be paid in advance. A few presents of 
tobacco made their eyes glisten; they would express their 
satisfaction by grins and shouts, by rolling on deck, or by 
a headlong leap overboard. School boys on an unexpected 
holiday, Irishmen at a fair, or midshipmen on shore, would 
give but faint idea of the exuberant animal enjoyment of these 
people. 

Under similar circumstances Malays could not behave as these 
Papuans did. If they came on board a vessel (after asking 
permission), not a word would be at hrst spoken, except a few 
compliments, and only after some time, and very cautiously, 
would anjr approach be made to business. One would speak at 
a time,^ with a low voice and great deliberation, and the mode 
of making a bargain would be by quietly refusing all your offers, 
or even going away wntbout saying another word about the 
matter, unless you advanced your price to wdiat they were 
willing to accept. Our crew, many of whom had not made the 
voyage before, seemed quite scandalized at such unprecedented* 
bad manners, and only very gradually made any approach to 
fraternization with the black fellows. They reminded me of a 
party of demure and well-behaved children suddenly broken in 
upon by a lot of wild, romping, riotous boys, whose conduct 
seems most extraordinary and very naughty 1 

These moral features are more striking and more conclusive 
of absolute diversity than even the plijrsical contrast presented 
by the two races, though that is sufficiently remaikable. The 
sooty blackness of the skin, the mop-like liead of frizzly hair, 
and, most important of all, the marked form of countenance of 
quite a ditierent type from that of the Malay, are what we can¬ 
not believe to result from mere climatal or other modifying 
mfluences on one and the same race. The Malay face is of the 
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Mongolian type, broad and somewhat flat. The brows are 
depressed, the mouth wide, but not projecting, and the nose 
small and well formed but for tlie great dilatation of the.nostrils. 
The face is smooth, and rarely develops tlie trace of a beard ; the 
hair black, coarse, and perfectly straight. The Papuan, on the 
other hand, has a face which we may say is compressed and 
projecting. The brows are protuberant and overhanging, the 
mouth large and prominent, wdiile the nose is very large, the 
apex elongated downwards, the ridge thick, and the nostrils 
large. It is an obtrusive and remarkable feature in the 
countenance, the very reverse of what obtains in the Malay 
face. The twisted beard and frizzly hair complete this remai’t- 
ahle contrast. Here then I bad reached a new world, inhabited 
by a strange xieople. Between tlie Malayan tribes, among whom 
I had for some years been living, and the Pai>uan races, wliose 
country I liad now entered, we may faiiy say that there is as 
much difference, botli moral and pliysical, as between the red 
Indians of South America and the negroes of Guinea on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic. 

Jan, Isf, 1857.—This has been, a day of thorougli enjoyment. 
I have wandered in the forests of an island rarely seen by 
Europeans. Before daybreak we left our ancborage, and in an 
hour I'eached the village of Har, where we 'were to stay three or 
four days. The range of hills here receded so as to form a small 
bay, aiicl^ tliey were broken up into peaks and hummocks with 
intervening flats and hollows. A broad beach of the whitest 
sand lined the inner part of the bay, backed by a mass of cocoa- 
nut palms, among which the Imts were concealed, and surmounted 
by a dense and varied growth of timbei’. Canoes and boats of 
viu-ious sizes were drawn up on the beach, and ojie or two idlers, 
with a few children and a dog, gazed at our prau as we came, to 
an anchor. 

When we went on shore the first thing tliat attracted us was 
a large and well-constructed shed, under which a long boat was 
being built, while others in various stages of completion were 
placed at intervals along the beach. Our captain, who wanted 
two of moderate size for the trade among the islands at Aru, 
immediately began bargaining for them, and in a short time had 
arranged the number of brass guns, gongs, sarongs, Ijandker- 
chiefs, axes, wdiite jAates, tobacco and arrack wliicli he was to 
give for a pair which could be got ready in four days. We then 
went to the village, which consisted only of three or four Imts, 
situated immediately above tiie beach on an irregular rocky 
piece of ground overshadowed with cocoa-nuts, palms, bananas, 
and other fruit trees. The houses were very rude, black and 
half rotten, raised a few feet on posts with low sides of bamboo 
or i^lanks and high thatclied roofs. They had small dooi-s and 
no windows, an opening under the projecting gables letting the 
smoke out and a little light in. ^ The floors were of strips of 
bamboo, thin, slippery, and elastic, and so weak, that my feet 
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were in danger of plunging tlirough at every step. Native boxes 
of paudaiius-leaves and slabs of palm pith, very neatly con¬ 
structed, mats of the same, jars and cooking pots of native 
pottery, and a few European plates and basins, were the whole 
furniture, and the interior was throughout dark and smoke- 
blackened, and dismal in the extreme. 

Accompanied by All and Baderoon, I now attempted to make 
some explorations, and we were followed by a train of boys 
eager to see what we were going to do. The most trodden path 
from the beach led us into a shady hollow, where the trees were 
of immense heiglit and the undergrowth scanty. From the 
summits of these trees came at intervals a deep booming sound, 
which at first puzzled us, but whicli we soon found to proceed 
from some large pigeons. My boys shot at them, and after one 
or two misses, brought one down. It was a magnificent bird 
twenty inches long, of a bluish white colour, with the back 
wings and tail intense metallic green, with golden, blue, and 
violet reflexions, the feet coral red, and the eyes golden yellow. 
It is a rare species, which I have named Cai'pophaga conciniia, 
and is found only in a few mnall islands, where, however, it 
abounds. It is the same species which in the island of Banda is 
called tlie nutmeg-pigeon, from its habit of devouring the fruits, 
the seed or nutmeg being thrown up entire and uninjured. 
Though these pigeons have a narrow beak, yet'their jaws and 
throat are so extensible that they can swallow fruits of very 
large size. I had before shot a species much smaller than this 
one, which had a number of hard gobular palm-fruits in its crop, 
eacli more than an inch in diameter. 

A little further the path divided into two, one leading along 
the beach, and across mangrove and sago swamps, the other 
rising to cultivated grounds. We therefore returned and taking 
a fresh departure from tlie village, endeavoured to ascend the 
hills and penetrate into the interior. The path, however, was a 
most trying one. Where there was earth, it was a deposit of 
reddish clay overlying the rock, and was worn so smooth by the 
attrition of naked feet that my shoes could obtain no hold on 
the sloping surface. A little farther we came to the bare rock, 
and this was worse, for it was so rugged and broken, and so 
honeycombed and weatherworn into sharp points and angles, 
that my boys, who had gone barefooted all their lives, could not 
stand it. Their feet began to bleed, and I saw that if I did not 
want them completely lamed it would be wise to turn back. 
My own shoes, which were rather thin, were but a poor pro¬ 
tection, and would soon have been cut to pieces ; yet our little 
naked guides tripped along with the greatest ease and unconcern, 
and seemed much astonished at our effeminacy in not being 
able to take a walk which to tliem was a perfectly agreeable one. 
Baring the rest of our stay in the island we were obliged to 
confine ourselves to the vicinity of the shore and the cultivated 
grounds, and those more level portions of the forest where a 
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little soil had acciiuuilated and the rock had been less exposed 
fco atmospheric action. 

The island of K6 (xn'ononnced exactly as the letter K, l>ut 
erroneously spelt in onr maps Key or Ki) is long and narrow, 
running in a north and south direction, and con.sists almost 
entirely of rock and mountain. It is everywliere covered with 
luxuriant forests, and in its bays and inlets the sand is of dazzling 
wliiteness, resulting from the decomposition of the coralline 
limestone of which it is entirely compo.sed. In all the little 
swampy inlets and valleys sago trees aliound, and these siixii:>ly 
the main subsistence of the natives, who grow no rice, and have 
scarcely any other cultivated products but cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
and yams.j From the cocoa-nuts, Avliich surround every hut, and 
wliich thrive exceedingly on the porous limestone soil and under 
the influence of salt breezes, oil is made whieli is sold at a good 
price to the Aru traders, who all touch here to lay in tlieir 
stock of this article, as well as to purchase boats and native 
crockery. Wooden bowls, jians, and trays, are also largely made 
liere, hewn out of solid blocks of wood vdth knife and adze ; and 
these are carried to all parts of the Moluccas. ^ But the art in 
which the natives of Kd pre-eminently excel is that of boat¬ 
building. Their forests supply abundance of flue timber though 
probably not more so than many other islands, and from some 
unknown causes these remote savages have come to excel in 
what seems a very difflcult art. Their small canoes are 
lieautifully formed, broad and low in the centre, but rising at 
each end, where they terminate in high-i3ointed Ijeaks more or 
less carved, and ornamented with a plume of feathers. They 
are not hollowed out of a tree, but are regularly built of planks 
running from end to end, and so accurately fitted that it is often 
difficult to find a place where a knife-blade can be inserted 
between the joints. The larger ones are from 20 to 30 tons 
burthen, and are finished ready for sea without a nail or particle 
of iron being used, and with no other tools than axe, adze, and 
auger. These vessels are handsome to look at, good sailers, and 
admirable sea-boats, and will make long voyages with perfect 
safety, traversing the whole Archipelago from Xew Guinea to 
Singapore in seas, which, as every one who has sailed much in 
them can testify, are not so smooth and tempest free as word- 
painting travellers love to represent them. 

The forests of Ke produce magniticent timber, tall, straight, 
and durable, of various qualities, some of wliicli are said to be 
sux^erior to the best Indian teak. To make each pair of planks 
used in the construction of the lai'ger boats an entire tree is 
consumed. It is felled, often miles away from tlie shore, cut 
across to the iirojper length, and then hewn longitudinally into 
two equal portions. Each of these forms a plank by cutting 
down with the axe to a uniform thickness of three or four inches, 
leaving at first a solid block at each end to prevent splitting. 
Along the centre of each plank a series of projecting pieces are 
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left, standing lip three or four inches, about the same width, and 
a foot long; these are of great importance in the construction 
of the vessel. Wiien a sufficient number of planhs have been 
made, they are laboriously dragged througli tlie forest by three 
or four men each to tlie beach, where the boat is to be built. 
A foundation piece, broad in the middle and rising considerably 
at each end, is first laid on blochs and properly shored up. The 
edges of this are worked true and_ smooth with the adze, and a 
plank, properly curved and tapering at eacli end, is held firmly 
up against it, while a line is struck along it whicli allows it to 
be cut so as to fit exactly. A series of auger holes, about as 
large as one’s finger, are then bored along the opposite edges, 
and pins of very hard wood are fitted to these, so that the two 
planks are held firmly, and can be driven into the closest con¬ 
tact ; and difficult as this seems to do without any other aid 
than rude practical skill in forming each edge to the true 
corresponding curves, and in boring the holes so as exactly to 
match both in jDOsition and direction, yet so well is it done that 
the best European shipwright cannot i^roduce sounder or closer¬ 
fitting joints. The boat is built up in this way by fitting plank 
to plank till the proper height and width are obtained. We 
have now a skin held together entirely by the hard-wood pins 
connecting the edges of the planks, rery strong and elastic, but 
having nothing but the adhesion of these pins to prevent t])e 
planks gaping. In the smaller boats seats, in the larger ones 
cross-beams are now fixed. They are sprung into slight notches 
cut to receive them, and are further secured to the projecting 
pieces of the plank below by a strong lashing of rattan. Bibs 
are now farmed of single joieces of tough wood chosen and 
trimmed so as exactly to fit on to the projections from each 
plank, being slightly notched to receive them, and securely 
bound to them by rattans passed through a liole in each pro¬ 
jecting piece close to the surface of the plank. The ends are 
closed against tlie vertical prow and stern posts, and further 
secured with pegs and rattans, and then the boat is complete; 
and when fitted with rudders, masts, and tbatclied covering, is 
ready to do battle with the waves. A careful consideration of 
the principle of this mode of construction, and allowing for the 
strength and binding qualities of rattan (which resembles in 
these respects wire rather than cordage), makes me believe that 
a vessel carefully built in this manner is actually stronger and 
safer than one fastened in the ordinary way with nails. 

During our stay here we were all very busy. Our captain was 
daily superintending the completion of his two small praus. All 
day long native boats were coming with fisli, cocoa-nuts, parrots 
and lories, earthen pans, sirih leaf, wooden bowls, and trays, &c. 

which every one of the fifty inhabitants of our prau seemed 
to be buying on his own account, till all available and most un¬ 
available space of our vessel was occupied with these mis- 
ceHaneous articles: for every man on board a lorau considers 
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himself at liberty to trade, and to carry with him whatever he 
can ahbrd to bny. 

Money is unknown and valueless here—knivtjs, eloth, and 
arrack forming the only medium of exchange, with tobacco f(»r 
small coin. Every transaction is tiie subject of a special bai-gain, 
and the cause of much talking. It is absolutely necessary to 
offer very little, as the natives are never satistied till you add a 
little more. They are then far better pleased than if you liad 
given them twice the amount at hrst and refused to increase it. 

Ij too, was doing a little business, having i^tu'suaded some of 
the natives to collect insects for me; and when they really 
found that I gave them most fragrant tobacco for worthless 
black and green beetles, I soon liad scores of visitors, men, 
women, and children, bringing bamboos full of creeping things, 
which, alas! too frequently had eaten each other into fragments 
during the tedium of a day’s confinement. Of one grand new 
beetle, glittering with ruby and emerald tints, I got a large 
quantity, having first detected one of its wing-cases ornamenting 
the outside of a natives tobacco pouch, it -was qute a new' 
species, and had not been found elsewliere than on this little 
island. It is one of the Buprestidas, and has been named 
Cyphogastra calepyga. 

Each morning after an early breakfast I wandered by myself 
into the forest, where I found delightful occupation in capturing 
the large and handsome biitteidlies, which were tolerably abun¬ 
dant, and most of them m».w to me; for I W'as now ujx>n the 
confines of the ^Moluccas and New Guinea—a region tlie pro¬ 
ductions of which were tlien among the most precious and rare 
ill the cabinets of Eurojie. Here my eyes were feasted for the 
first time with splendid scarlet lories on the \ving, as w^ell as by 
the sight of that most imperial butteiily, the l^riamiisof col¬ 
lectors, or a closely allied species, but fiying so liigh that I did 
not succeed in capturing a specimen. One of them was brougiit 
me in a bamboo, boxed up^ with a lot of beetles, and of course 
torn to pieces. The principal drawba<‘k of the place for a col¬ 
lector is the w^ant of good paths, and the dreadfully rugged 
character of the surface, requiring the attention to be so con¬ 
tinually directed to seciuang a footing, as to make it very 
difficult to capture active winged things, who pass out of reacli 
while one is glancing to see that the next step may not plunge 
one into a chasm or over a precixjice. Another inconvenience is 
that there are no running streams, the rock being of so porous 
a nature that the surface-water everywhere^ penetmtes its 

fissures ; at least such is the character of the - 1.1 .im,, 1.1 

visited, the only water being small springs i. ii.■ lokc 

to the sea-beach. 

In the forests of Ke, arboreal Liliaceic and Pandanaceie 
abound, and give a character to the ^'egetation in the more 
exposed rocky places. Flowers ^vere scarce, and there were 
not many orchids, but I noticed the fine white butterfly-orchis, 
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PhaRenopsis grancMora. or a species closely allied to it. The 
freshness and vigour of the vegetation was^ very pleasing, and 
on such an arid, rocky surface was a sure indication of a per¬ 
petually liumid climate. Tall clean trunks, many of tliem 
buttressed, and immense trees of the hg family, with aerial 
roots stretching out and inteidacing and matted together for 
hfty or a hundred feet above the ground, were the characteristic 
features; and there was an absence of thorny shrubs and prickly 
rattans, which would have made these wilds very pleasant to 
roam in, had it not been for the sharp honeycombed rocks 
already alluded to. In damp places a hne undergrowth of 
broad-leaved herbaceous plants was found, about which swarmed 
little green lizards, with tails of the most “heavenly blue,” 
twisting in and out among the stalks and foliage so actively 
that I often caught glimpses of their tails only, when they 
startled me by their resemblance to small snakes. Almost the 
only sounds in these primaeval woods proceeded from two birds, 
the red lories, who utter shrill screams like most of the parrot 
tribe, and the large green nutmeg-pigeon, wdiose voice is either 
a loud and deep boom, like two notes struck upon a very large 
gong, or sometimes a harsh toad-like croak, altogetlier peculiar 
and remarkable. Only two quadrupeds are said by the natives 
to inhabit the island—a wild pig and a Cuscus, or Eastern 
opossum, of neither of which could I obtain specimens. 

The insects Avere more abundant, and very interesting. Of 
butterflies I caught thirty-flve species, most of them new to me, 
and many quite unknown in European collections. Among 
them was the fine yellow and black Papilio euchenor, of which 
but few specimens had been previously captured, and several 
other handsome hutteifiies of large size, as well as some beautiful 
little “blues,” and some brilliant day-fiying moths. The beetle 
tribe were less abundant, yet I obtained some very fine and rare 
species. On the leaves of a slender shrub in an old clearing I 
found several fine blue and black beetles of the genus Eupholus, 
which almost rival in beauty the diamond beetles of Bouth 
America. Some cocoa-nut pahns in blossom on the beach were 
frequented by a fine green floral beetle (Lomaptera papua), 
which, when the flowers were shaken, flew off like a small 
swarm of bees. I got one of our crew to climb up the tree, and 
he brought me a good number in his liand; and seeing they 
were valuable, I sent him up again with my net to shake the 
flowers into, and thus secured a large quantity. My best 
capture, however, was the superb insect of the Buprestis family, 
already mentioned as having been obtained from the natives, 
who told me they found it in rotten trees in the mountains. 

In the forest itself the only common and conspicuous coleop- 
tera were two tiger beetles. One, Therates labiata, was much 
larger than our green tiger beetle, of a purple black colour, 
with green metallic glosses, and the broad upper lip of a bright 
yellow. It was always found upon foliage, generally of broad- 
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leaved lierbaceous plants, and in damp and gloomy situations, 
taking frequent short flights from leaf to leaf, and preserving 
an alert attitude, as if always looking out for its prey. Its 
vicinity could be immediately ascertained, often before it was 
seen, by a very pleasant odour, like otto of roses, which it seems 
to emit continually, and which may probably be attractive to the 
small insects on whicli it feeds. ^ The other, Tricondyla aptera, 
is one of the most curious forms in the family of the Cicindelidse, 
and is almost exclusively confined to the Malay Islands. In 
shape it resembles a very large ant, more tlupi an inch long, and 
of a purple black colour. Like an ant also it is wingless, and is 
generally found ascending trees, ])assing around the trunks in a 
spiral direction when approached, to avoid capture, so that it 
requires a sudden run and active fingers to secure a specimen. 
Tins species emits the usual fetid odour of the ground beetles, 
ily collections during our four dfiys’ stay at Kd were as follow:— 
Birds, 13 species; insects, 194 species; and 3 kinds of land-shells. 

There are two kinds of people inhabiting these islands—the 
indigenes, wlio have the Papuan characters strongly niaihed, 
and who are pagans ; and a mixed race, who are nominally 
Mahometans, and wear cotton clothing, while the former use 
only a waist cloth of cotton or bark. Tliese ^fahonietans are 
said to have been driven out of Banda by the early European 
settlers. They were probably a brown race, more allied to the 
Malays, and their mixed descendants here exhibit great varia¬ 
tions of colour, hair, and features, gi'aduating between the 
!Malay and Papuan types. It is interesting to observe the 
influence of the early Portuguese trade with tliese countries in 
the words of their language, which still remain in use even 
among these remote and savage islanders, ‘*Lenco” for hand¬ 
kerchief, and ‘‘faca” for knife, are liere used to the exclusion 
of the proper Malay terms. The Portuguese and Bpaniards 
were truly wonderful conquerors and colonizers. They effected 
more rapid changes in the countries they conquered tlian any 
otlier nations of modern times, resembling the Homans in their 
power of impressing their own language, religion, and manners 
on rude and barbarous tribes. 

The striking contrast of character between these people and 
the Malays is exemplified in many little traits. One clay when 
I was rambling in the forest, an old man stopped to look at me 
catching an insect. He stood very quiet til! I had pinned and 
put it away in my collecting box, when he could contain him¬ 
self no lon'j:(‘r, but bent almost double, and enjoyed a hearty roar 
of hi iiglittT. J'h'ery one will recognize this as a true negro trait. 
A Malay would have stared, and asked with a tone of bewilder¬ 
ment what I was doing, for it is but little in his nature to langh, 
never heartily, and still less at or in the presence of a stranger, 
to whom, however, his disdainful glances or whispered remarks 
are less agreeable tiian the most boisterous open expr'\ssion of 
merriment. The women here were not so much frightened at 
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strangers, or made to keep themselves so much secluded as 
among the Malay races ; the children were more merry and bad 
the ^‘nigger grin,” while the noisy confusion of tongues among 
the men, and their excitement on very ordinary occasions, are 
altogether removed from the general taciturnity and reserve of 
the Malay. 

The language of the Ke people consists of words of one, two, 
or three syllables in about equal proportions, and has many 
aspirated and a few guttural sounds. The different villages 
have slight differences of dialect, but they are mutually in¬ 
telligible, and, except in words that liave evidently been intro- 
diieed during a long-continued commercial intercourse, seem to 
have no affinity whatever with the Malay languages. 

Jan, 6/4.—The small boats being finished, we sailed for Am 
at 4 P.M., and as we left the shores of Ke had a fine view of its 
rugged and mountainous character; ranges of hills, three or 
four thousand feet high, stretching southwards as far as the eye 
could reach, everywhere covered with a lofty, dense, and un¬ 
broken forest. We had very light winds, and it therefore took 
us tliirty hours to make the passage of sixty miles to the low, or 
flat, but equally forest-covered Aru Islands, where we anchored 
in the harbour of Dobbo at nine in the evening of the next day. 

My first voyage in a prau being thus satisfactorily terminated, 
I must, before taking leave of it for some months, bear testimony 
to the merits of the queer old-world ves.sel. Setting aside all 
ideas of danger, which is probably, after all, not more than in 
any other craft, I must declare that I have never, either before 
or since, made a twenty days’ voyage so pleasantly, or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, with so little discomfort. This I at¬ 
tribute chiefly to^ having my small cabin on deck, and entirely 
to myself, to having my own servants to wait upon me, and to 
the absence of all those marine-store smells of paint, pitch, tallow, 
and new cordage, which are to me insupportable. Something is 
also to be put down to freedom from all restraint of dress, hours 
of meals, (fee., and to the chility and obliging disposition of the 
captain. I had agreed to have my meals with him, but whenever 
I wished it I had them in iny own berth, and at what hours I 
felt inclined. The crew were all civil and good-tempered, and 
with very little discipline everything went on smoothly, and the 
vessel was kept very clean and in pretty good order, so that on 
the whole I was much delighted with the trip, and was inclined 
to rate the luxuries of the semi-barbarous prau as surpassing 
tliose of the most magnificent screw-steamer, that highest 
product of our civilization. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE ARU ISLANDK.—RESIDENCE IN DOBBO. 

(JANUARY TO MARCH 1857.) 

On the 8tli of January, 1857,1 landed at Dobho, the trading 
settlement of the Bugis and Chinese, who annually visit tlie 
Aru Islands. It is situated on the small island of Wamma, upon 
a spit of sand whidi pi’ojects out to the nox^th, and is just wide 
enough to contain three rows of houses. Though at hrst sight 
a most strange and desolate-looking place to build a village on, 
it has many advantages. There is a clear entrance from the 
west among the coral reefs that border the land, and there is 
good anchorage for vessels, on one side of the village or the 
other, in botlx the east and west monsoons. Being fully exposed 
to the sea-breezes in three directions it is liealthy, and the soft 
sandy beach offers great facilities for hauling up the praus, in 
order to secure them from sea-worms and prepare them for the 
liomeward voyage. At its southern extremity the sand-bank 
merges in the beach of the island, and is backed by a luxuriant 
growth of lofty forest. The houses are of various sizes, but ax’e 
all built after one pattern, being merely large thatched sheds, a 
small portion of wlxich, next the entrance, is used as a dwelling, 
while the rest is parted off, and often divided by one or two 
doors, in order better to stow away merchandise and nati\^e 
produce. 

As we had arrived early in the season, most of the houses were 
empty, and the place looked desolate in the extreme—the whole 
of the inhabitants who received us on our landing amounting 
to about half-a-dozen Bugis and Chinese. Our captain, Herr 
W,i I /I.. I ■ . h, h.ul promised to obtain a Ixouse for me, but unfore- 
j' ■ II iliilf nilII presented themselves. One which wtis to let 
had no roof, and the owner, who was building it on speculation, 
could not promise to finish it in less than a month. Another, 
of which the owner was dead, and of which I might therefore 
take undisputed possession as the first comer, wanted consider¬ 
able repairs, and no one could be found to do the work, although 
about four times its value was offered. Tlie captain, therefore, 
recommended me to take possession of a pretty good house ne<ir 
his own, whose owner was not expected for some weeks ; and as 
I was anxious to be on shore, I immediately had it cleared out, 
and by evening had all my things housed, and was regularly 
installed as an inhabitant of Bobbo. I had brought with me a 
cane chair, and a few light boards, which were soon rigged up 
into a table and shelves. A broad bamboo bench served as sofa 
and bedstead, my boxes were convenieiitly arranged, my mats 
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spread on the floor, a -window cut in. the palm-leaf wall to light 
my table, and though the place was as miserable and gloomy 
a shed as could be imagined, I felt as contented as if I Imd 
obtained a welLfurnished mansion, aiml looked forward to a 
month’s residence in it with unmixed satisfaction. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, I set off to explore 
the virgin forests of Aru, anxious to set my mind at rest as to 
the treasures they were likely to yield, and the probable success 
of my long-meditated expedition. A little native imp was our 
guide, seduced by tlie gift of a German knife, value three- 
halfpence, and my Macassar boy Baderoon brought his chopper 
to clear the path if necessary. 

We iiad to walk about half a mile along the beach, the ground 
behind the village being mostly swampy, and then turned into 
the forest along a path which leads to the native village of 
Wanima, about three miles off on the other side of the island. 
The path was a narrow one, and very little used, often swampy 
and obstructed by fallen trees, so that after about a mile we 
lost it altogetlier, our guide having turned back, and we were 
obliged to follow his example. In the meantime, however, I liad 
not l3een idle, and my day’s captures determined the success of 
my journey in an * (...int of view. I had taken 

about thirty species ■ -1 i > ■ 1 11 - 1 11 1 • , 111 - ■ r. i than I had ever captured 
in a day since leading the prolific banks of the Amazon, and 
among them were many most rare and beautiful insects, hitherto 
only known by a few specimens from New Guinea. The large 
and liandsome spectre-butterfly, Hestia durvillei; the pale¬ 
winged peacock buttei’fiy, Drusilla catoi)s ; and the most brilliant 
and wonderful of the clear-winged moths, Cocytia d’Urvillei, 
were especially interesting, as well as several little “blues,’’ 
equalling in brilliancy and beauty anything the butterfly world 
can produce. In the other groups of insects I wms not so suc¬ 
cessful, but this was not to be wondered at in a mere exploring 
ramble, when only what is most conspicuous and novel attracts 
the attention. Several pretty beetles, a superb “ bug,” and a few 
nice land-shells^ were obtained, and I returned in the afternoon 
well satisfied with my first trial of the promised land. 

The next two days were so wet and windy that there was no 
going out; but on the succeeding one the sun shone briglitly, 
and I had the good fortune to capture one of the most magni¬ 
ficent insects the world contains, the great bird-winged butter¬ 
fly, Ornithoptera poseidon. I trembled with excitement as I 
saw it coming majestically towards me, and could hardly believe 
I had really succeeded in ray stroke till I had taken it out of 
the net and was gazing, lost in admiration, at the velvet black 
and brilliant green of its wings, seven inches across, its golden 
body, and crimson breast. ^ It is true I had seen similar insects 
in cabinets at home, but it is quite another thing to capture 
such one’s self—to feel it struggling between one’s fingers, 
and to gaze upon its fresh and living beauty, a bright gem shin- 
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ing out amid the silent gloom of a dark and tangled forest. The 
village of Dobbo held that evening at least one contented man. 

Jan, 26 if/i.—^Having now been liere a fortnight, I began to 
understand a little of the place and its peculiarities. Praus 
continually arrived, and the merchant population increased 
almost daily. Every two or three days a fresh house was 
opened, and the necessary repairs made. In every direction 
men were bringing in poles, bamboos, rattans, and the leaves of 
tlie nipa palm to construct or repair the walls, thatch, doors, 
and shutters of their houses, which they do with great celerity. 
Some of the arrivals were Macassar men or Bugis, but more 
from the small island of Goram, at the east end of Ceram, whose 
inliabitants are the petty traders of the far East. Then the 
natives of Aru come in from the other side of the islands (called 
here “ blakang tana,” or “ back of the country with the pi*od- 
uce they have collected during the preceding six mouths, and 
wixich they now sell to the traders, to some of whom they are 
most likely in debt. Almost all, or I may safely say all, the new 
arrivals pay me a visit, to see with tlieir own eyes the unheard- 
of phenomenon of a person come to stay at Dobbo who does xxot 
trade ! They have their own ideas of the uses that may possibly 
be made of stuffed birds, beetles, and shells which are not the 
right shells—that is, ‘‘mother-of pearl.” They every day bring 
me dead and broken shells, such as I can pick up by hundreds 
on the beach, and seem quite puzzled and distressed when I de¬ 
cline them. If, however, there are any snail shells among the 
lot, I take them, and ask for more—a principle of selection so 
utterly unintelligible to them, that tliey give it up in despair, 
or solve the problem by imputing hidden medical virtue to those 
which they see me preserve so carefully. 

Tliese traders are all of the Malay race, or a mixture of which 
Malay is the chief ingredient, witli the exception of a few 
Ciiinese. The natives of Aru, on the otlxer hand, are Papuans, 
with black or sooty brown skins, woolly or frizzly hair, tliick- 
ridged prominent noses, and rather slender limbs. Lfost of 
them wear nothing but a waist-cloth, and a few of them may 
be seen all day long^ wandering about the half-deserted streets of 
Dobbo offering their little bit of merchandise for sale. 

Living in a trader’s house everything is brought to me as 
well as to the rest—bundles of smoked tripang, or Wclie de 
met, looking like sausages which have been rolled in mud and 
then thrown up the chimney; dried sharks’ hns, mother-of-pearl 
shells, as well as Birds of Paradise, which, however, are so dirty 
and so badly preserved that I have as yet found no specimens 
worth purchasing. When I hardly look at the articles, aixd make 
no offer for them, they seem incredulous, and, as if fearing they 
liave misunderstood me, again offer them, and declare what they 
want in return—knives, or tobacco, or sago, or handkerchief.^. 
I then have to endeavour to explain, througli any interpreter 
who may be at Ixand, that neither tripang nor pearl oyster shells 
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have any charms for me, and that I even decline to speculate in 
tortoisesliell, but that anything eatable I will buy—fish, or 
turtle, or vegetables of any sort. Almost the only food, how¬ 
ever, that we can obtain with any regularity, are fish and 
cockles of very good quality, and to supply our daily wants it 
is absolutely necessary to be always provided with four articles 
—tobacco, knives, sago-cakes, and Dutcli copper doits—because 
when the particular thing asked for is not forthcoming, the fish 
pass on to the next house, and we may go that day without a 
dinner. It is curious to see the baskets and buckets used here. 
The cockles are brought in large volute shells, probably the 
'Oynibiuni duoale, while gigantic helmet-shells, a species of 
€assis, suspended by a rattan liandle, form the vessels in whicii 
fresh water is daily carried past my door. It is painful to a 
naturalist to see these splendid shells with their inner whorls 
ruthlessly broken away to fit them for their ignoble use. 

My collections, however, gnt on but slowly, owing to the un¬ 
expectedly bad weather, violent winds with heavy showers 
having been so continuous as only to give me four good col¬ 
lecting days out of the first sixteen I spent here. Yet enough 
had been collected to show me that with time and fine weatlier 
I might expect to do something good. From the natives I 
obtained some very fine insects and a few pretty land-shells; 
and of the small number of birds yet shot more than half were 
known New Guinea species, and therefore certainly rare in 
EurojDean collections, while the remainder were probably new. 
In one respect my hopes seemed doomed to be disapi^ointed, I 
had anticipated the pleasure of myself preparing fine specimens 
of the Birds of Paradise, but I now learnt that they are all at 
this season out of plumage, and that it is in September and 
October that tliey have the long plumes of yellow silky feathers 
in full perfection. As all the praus return in July, I should not 
be able to spend that season in Aru without remaining another 
whole year, which was out of the question. I was informed, 
however, that the small red species, the “ King Bird of Paradise,” 
retains its plumage at all seasons, and this I might therefore 
hope to get. 

As I became familiar with the forest scenery of the island, I 
pei’ceived it to possess some characteristic features that dis¬ 
tinguished it from that of Borneo and Malacca, while, what is 
very singular and interesting, it recalled to my mind the half- 
forgotten impressions of the forests of Equatorial America. For 
example, the palms were much more abundant than I had 
generally found them in the East, more genei’aHy mingled with 
tlie other vegetation, more varied in form and aspect, and 
presenting some of those lofty and majestic smooth-stemmed, 
pinnate-leaved species which recall the Uauassu (Attalea speciosa) 
of the Amazon, but which I had hitherto rarely met with in the 
Malayan islands. 

In animal life the immense number and variety of spiders 
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and of lizards were eircumstances that recalled the prolific 
regions of South America, more especially the abundance and 
varied colours of the little jumping spiders which abound on 
flowers and foliage, and are often perfect gems of beauty. The 
web-spinning species were also more numerous than I had ever 
seen them, and were a great annoyance, stretching their nets 
across the footpaths just about the height of my face; and the 
threads composing these are so strong and glutinous as to require 
much trouble to free one's self from them. Then their inhabitants, 
great yellow-spotted monsters witli bodies two inches long, and 
legs in proportion, are not pleasant things to run one's nose 
against while pursuing some gorgeous butterfly, or gazing aloft 
in search of some strange-voiced bird. I soon found it necessary 
not only to brush away the web, but also to destroy the 
spinner ; for at first, having cleared the path one day, I found 
the next morning that the industrious insects had spread tiieir 
nets again in the very same places. 

The lizards were equally striking by their numhers, variety, 
and the situations in which they were found. The iDeautiful 
blue-tailed species so abundant in Kd was not seen here. The 
Aru lizards are more varied but more sombre in their colours— 
shades of green, grey, brown, and even black, being very fre¬ 
quently seen. Every shrub and herbaceous plant was alive 
witli them; every rotten trunk or dead branch served a.s a 
station for some of these active little insect-hunters, wlio, I fejir, 
to satisfy their gross aj^petites, destroy many gems of the insect 
world, which would feast the eyes and delight the hearts of our 
more discriminating entomologists. Auotlier curious feature of 
the jungles here was the multitude of sea-shells everywliere met 
with on the ground and high up on the branches and foliage, all 
inhabited by hermit-crabs, who forsake the beach to wander in 
the forest. I have actually seen a spicier carrying away a good- 
sized shell and devouring its (probably juvenile) tenant. On 
the beach, which I had to wailk along every inornii^ to reach 
tiie fore.st, these creatures swarmed by tliousancls. Every dead 
shell, from the largest to the most minute, was appropriated by 
them. They formed small social parties of ten or twenty around 
bits of stick or seaweed, but c]ispei*sed hurneclly at the sourtd of 
approaching footsteps. After a windy night, tliat nasty-looking 
Chinese delicacy the sea-slug was sometimes thrown up on the 
beacli, which was at sucli times thickly strewn Tvith sojne of the 
most beautiful shells that adorn our cabinets, along with frag¬ 
ments and masses of coral and strange sjx)nges, of which I 
picked up moi'e than twenty diflerent sorts. In many case^ 
sponge and coral are so much alike that it is only on touching 
them that they can be distinguished. Quantities of seaweed, 
too, are tln^own up ; but strange as it may seem, these are far 
less beautiful and less varied than may be found on any favour¬ 
able part of our own coa-sts. 

The natives here, even those who seem to be of pure Papuan 
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race, were much more reserved and taciturn tlian those of He. 
This is probably because I only saw them as yet among strangers 
and in small parties. One must see the savage at home to know 
what he really is. Even here, however, the Papuan character 
sometimes breaks out. Little boys sing cheerfully as they walk 
along, or talk aloud to themselves (quite a negro characteristic); 
and, try all they can, the men cannot conceal tlieir emotions in 
the true Malay fashion. A number of them were one day in 
my house, and having a fancy to try what sort of eating tripang 
Avould be, I bought a couple, paying for them with such an ex¬ 
travagant quantity of tobacco that the seller saw I was a green 
customer. He could not, however, conceal his delight, hut as 
he smelt the fragrant weed, and exhibited the large handful to 
liis companions, he grinned and twisted and gave silent chuckles 
in a most expressive pantomime. I had often before made the 
same mistake in paying a Malay for some trifle. In no case, 
liowever, was his pleasure visible on his countenance—a dull 
and stupid hesitation^ only showing his surprise, which would 
be exhibited exactly in the same way whether he was over or 
under paid. These little moral traits are of the greatest interest 
when taken in connexion with physical features. They do not 
admit of the same ready explanation by external causes which 
is so frequently applied to the latter. Writers on the races of 
mankinct have too often to trust to the information of travellers 
who pass rapidly from country to country, and thus have few 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with peculiarities of 
national character, or even of ascertaining what is really the 
average physical conformation of the people. Such are exceed¬ 
ingly apt to be deceived in places where two races have long 
intermingled, by looking on intermediate forms and mixed 
habits as evidences of a natural transition from one race to the 
otlier, instead of an artificial mixture of two distinct peoples; 
and they will be the more readily led into this error if, as in the 
present case, writers on the subject should have been in the 
habit of classing these races as mere varieties of one stock, as 
closely related in physical conformation as from their geo¬ 
graphical i)roximity one might suppose they ought to be. So 
far ns I have yet seen, the Malay and PaiDuan apiDear to be as 
widely sepai'ated as any two human I'aces that exist, being dis¬ 
tinguished by physical, mental, and moral characteiistics, all of 
the most marked and striking kind. 

Feh, 5th.-—1 took advantage of a very fine calm day to pay a 
visit to the island of Wokan, which is about a mile from us, and 
forms part of the “ tanna busar,'^ or mainland of Aru. This is a 
laj’ge island, extending from north to south about a hundred 
miles, but so low in many parts as to be intersected by several 
creeks, which run completely through it, ofiering a jDassage for 
good-sized ve.ssels. On the west side, where we ai*e, there are 
only a few outlying islands, of which ours (Wamma) is the prin¬ 
cipal ; but on the east coast are a great number of islands, 
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extending some miles beyond the mainland, and forming the 
“ blakang tana/^ or back country,” of the traders, being the 
principal seat of the pearl, trijDang, and tortoiseshell fisheries. 
To tlie mainland many of tlie birds and animals of the country 
are altogether confinea ; the Birds of Paradise, the black cocka¬ 
too, the groat brush-turkey, and the cas.sowary, are none of tliem 
found on Wainma, or any of the detached islands. I did not, 
however, expect in this excursion to see any decided difiereiice 
in the forest or its productions, and. was thex^efore agreeably 
surprised. The beach was overhung with the drooping brandies 
of large trees, loaded with Orchideae, ferns, and other epiphytal 
plants. In the forest there was more variety, some parts being 
dry, and with trees of a lower growth, wliile in others there 
were some of the most beautiful palms I have ever seen, with a 
pei’fectly straight, smooth, slender stem, a hundred feet high, 
and a crown of handsome drooping leaves. But the greatest 
novelty and most striking feature to my eyes were the tree-ferns, 
which,* after seven years spent in tlie tropics, I now saw in per¬ 
fection for the first time. All I had liitherto met with were 
slender species, not more than twelve feet high, and they gave 
not tlie least idea of the supreme beauty of trees bearing their 
elegant heads of fronds more than thirty feet in the air, like 
those wliich were plentifully scattered about this forest* There 
is nothing in tropical veget«ation so perfectly beautiful. 

My boys shot five sorts of birds, none of which we had 
obtained during a month’s shooting in "Wamma. Two were 
very pretty fiycatchers, already known from New Guinea ; one 
of them {Monarcha chrysomela), of brilliant black and bright 
orange colours, is by some authors considered to be tlie most 
beautiful of all flycatchers ; the other is pure wliite and velvety 
black, cvith a broad fleshy ring round the eye of an azure blue 
colour; it is named the “ spectacled flycatcher ” (Monarcha 
telescopthalnia), and was first found in New Guinea, along with 
tlie other, by the French naturalists during the voyage of tlie 
discovery-sliip Coqnille. 

Feb. 18//n—Before leaving Macassar, I had written to the 
Governor of Amboyixa requesting^ him to assist me with tlie 
native chiefs of Aru. I now received hy a vessel which had 
arrived from Amboyna a vex*y polite answer, informing me that 
orders had been sent to give me every assistance tliat I miglit 
require; and I was just congratulating myself on being at length 
able to get a boat and men to go to the mainland and explore 
the interior, when a sudden check came in the form of a piratical 
incursion. A small prau arrived which had been attacked by 
pirates and had a man wounded. They said to liave five 
boats, but moi'e were expected to be behind, and the traders 
were all in consternation, fearing that their small vessels sent 
trading to the ‘‘ blakang tana ” would be plundered. The Aru 
ixatives were of course dreadfully alarmed, as these marauders 
attack their villages, burn and murder, and carry away women 
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and children for slaves. Kot a man will stir from his village for 
some time, and T must remain still a prisoner in Do])bo. The 
Governor of Araboyna, out of pure kindness, has told the chiefs 
that tliey are to be responsible for my safety, so that they liave 
an excellent excuse for refusing to stir. 

Several praus went out in search of the pirates, sentinels were 
appointed, and watch-fires lighted on the beacli to guard against 
the possibility of a night attack, though it was liardly thought 
they would be bold enough to attempt to plunder Dobbo. The 
next day the praus returned, and we had positive information 
that these scourges of the Eastejm seas w^ere really among us. 
One of Herr Warzbergen’s small praus also arrived in a sad 
plight. It had been attacked six clays before, just as it was re¬ 
turning from the blakang tana.'^^ The crew escaped in their 
small boat and hid in the jungle, while the pirates came up and 
plundered the vessel. They took away everything but the cargo 
of mother-of-pearl shell, which was too bulky for tlieni. All the 
clothes and boxes of the men, and the sails and cordage of the 
prau, were cleared off. They Iiad four large war boats, and fired 
a volley of musketry as they came up, and sent off their small 
boats to the attack. After they had left, our men observed from 
their concealment that three had stayed behind with a small 
boat: and being driven to desperation by the sight of the 
plundering, one bx’ave fellow swam off armed only with his 
parang, or chopping-knife, and coming on them unawares made 
a desperate attack, killing one and wounding the other two, re¬ 
ceiving himself numbers of slight wounds, and then swimming 
off again when almost exhausted. Two other praus were also 
plundered, and the crew of one of them murdered to a man. 
They are said to be Sooloo pirates, but have Bugis among them. 
On their way here they have devastated one of the small islands 
east of Ceram. It is now eleven years since they have visited 
Aru, and by thus making their attacks at long and uncertain 
intervals the alarm dies away, and they find a population for 
the most part unarmed and unsuspicious of danger. Hone of the 
small trading vessels now carry arms, though they did so. for a 
year or two after the last attack, which was just the time when 
tliere was the least occasion for it. A week later one of the 
smaller pirate boats was captured in the “ blakang tana.” Seven 
men were killed and three taken prisoners. The larger vessels 
have been often seen but cannot be caught, as they have very 
strong crews, and can always escape by rowing out to sea in the 
eye of the wind, returning at night. They will thus remain 
among the innumerable islands and channels till the change of 
the monsoon enables them to sail westward. 

March Qtk ,—For four or five days we have had a continual gale 
of wind, 'with occasional gusts of great fury, which seem as if 
they would send Dobbo into the sea. Bain accompanies it 
almost every alternate hour, so that it is not a pleasant time. 
During such 'weather I can do little, but am busy getting ready 
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a boat I have purcliasecl, for an excursion into the interior 
There is innnense difficulty about men, but I believe the 
“ Orang-kaya,’^ or head man of Wamma, will accompany me to 
see that I don’t run into danger. 

Having become quite an old inhabitant of Dobbo, I will 
endeavour to sketch the sights and sounds that pervade it, and 
tlie manners and customs of its inhabitants. The place is now 
pretty full, and the streets present a far more cheerful aspect 
tiian when we first arrived. Every house is a store, where the 
natives barter their produce for what they are most in need of. 
Knives, choppers, swords, guns, tobacco, gambier, plates, basins, 
handkerchiefs, sarongs, calicoes, and arrack, are the princiiml 
articles wanted by the natives; but some of the stores contain 
also tea, coffee, sugar, wine, biscuits, Ac., for the sui)ply of the 
traders; and others are full of fancy goods, china ornaments, 
looking-glasses, razors, umbrellas, pipes, and purses, wliicli take 
the fancy of the wealthier natives. Every line day mats are 
spread before the doors and the tripang is put out to dry, as 
well as sugar, salt, biscuit, tea, cloths, and other things that get 
injured by an excessively moist atmosphere. In the moi’ning 
and evening spruce Chinamen stroll about or cliat at each 
other’s doors, in blue trousers, wliite jacket, and a queue into 
which red silk is plaited till it reaches almost to their heels. 
An old Bugis hadji regularly takes an evening stroll in all the 
dignity of Bowing green silk robe and gay turban, followed by 
two small boys carrying his sirih and betel boxes. 

In every vacant space new houses are being built, and all 
sorts of odd little cooking-sheds are erected against tlie old 
ones, while in some out-of-the-way corners, massive log pig.^ties 
are tenanted by growing porkers ; for how could the Chinamen 
exist six months without one feast of pig 1 Here and there are 
stalls where liananas are sold, and every morning two little boys 
go about with trays of sweet rice and grated cocoa-nut, fried 
Ssh, or fried plantains; and whichever it may be, they have but 
one cry, and that is—Chocolat—t—t! This must !)e a 
Spanish or Portuguese cry, handed down for cpturieSj while 
its meaning has been lost. The Bugis sailors, while hoisting the 
mainsail, cry out, “ Y6la a vela,—vela, v^la, vela 1 ’’ repeated in 
an everlasting chorus. As “veha” is Portuguese for a sail, I 
supposed I had discovered the origin of this, but I found after¬ 
wards they used the same cry when heaving anchor, and ofteii 
change it to hela.” which is so much an universal expression of 
exertion and hard breathing tlmt it is most probably a mere 
interjectional cry. 

I dare say there are now near five hundred people in Dobbo of 
various races, all met in this remote corner of the East, as they 
express it, “to look for their fortune to get money any way 
they can. They are most of them people who have the vei\v 
worst reputation for honesty as well as every other form of 
morality—Chinese, Bugis, Geramese, and half-caste Javanese, 
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with a sprinkling of half-wild Papuans from Timor, Babber, and 
other islands—yet all goes on as yet very quietly. This motley, 
ignorant, bloodtliirsty, thievish population live here without the 
shadow of ca government, with no police, no courts, and no 
lawyers; j^et they do not cut each other’s throats; do not 
plunder each other day and night; do not fall into the anarchy 
such a state of things might be supposed to lead to. It is very 
extraordinary ] It puts strange thoughts into one’s liead about 
tlje mountain-load of government under which people exist in 
Europe, and suggests the idea that we may be overgoverned. 
Think of the hundred Acts of Parliament annually enacted to 
prevent us, the people of England, from cutting each other’s 
throats, or from doing to our neighbours as we w^oulcl not be 
clone, by. Think of the thousands of lawyers and barristers 
whose whole lives are spent in telling us what the hundrecl 
Acts of Parliament mean, and one would be led to infer that if 
Dobbo has too little law England has too much. 

Here we may behold in its simplest form the genius of Com¬ 
merce at the work of Civilization.^ Trade is the magic that keeps 
all at peace, and unites these discordant elements into a well- 
behaved community. All are traders, and all know that peace 
and order are essential to successful trade, and thus a public 
opinion is created which puts down all lawlessness. Often in 
former years, when strolling along the Campong Glam in 
Singapore, I have thought how wild and ferocious the Bugis 
sailors looked, and liow little I sliould like to trust mj^self among 
them. But now I find them to be very decent, well-behaved 
fellows; I walk daily unarmed in the jungle, where I meet them 
continually ; T sleep in a palm-leaf hut, which any one may 
enter, with as little fear and as little clanger of thie^^es or murder 
as if I were under the protection of the Metropolitan police. 
It is true the Dutch influence is felt here. The islands aiu 
nominally under the government of the Moluccas, which the 
native chiefs acknowledge; and in most years a commissioner 
arrives from Aniboyna, who makes the tour of the islands, hears 
complaints, settles disputes, and carries away prisoner any 
heinous oflender. This year he is not expected to come, as no 
orders have yet been received to prepare for him ; so the peoifle 
of Dobbo will probably be left to their own devices. One day 
a man was caught in the act of stealing a piece of iron from 
Herr Warzbergen’s house, which he had entered by making a 
hole through the thatch wall. In the evening the chief traders 
of the place, Bugis and Chinese, assembled, the offender was 
tried and found guilty, and sentenced to receive twenty lashes 
on the spot. They were given with a small rattan in the middle 
of the street, not very severely, as the executioner appeared to 
sympathize a little with the culprit. The disgrace seemed to be 
thought as much of as the pain ; for though any amount of clever 
cheating is thouglit rather meritorious than otherwise, open 
robbery and housebreaking meet witli universal reprobation. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE AXiV INLANDS. — JOFIIXEY AXF KKSir>EX(.'E EX THE IXTERIOII, 
(MAKCII TO MAY T^r>7.) 

Atx’ boat \Yas at length iTady, and having obtained two men 
besides my own servants, after an enormous amount of talk and 
trouble, we left Dobbo on the morning of Maveli Kith for the 
mainland of Ann By noon we reaehed the mniirli of a small 
river or creek, wdiich we ascended, winding among mangrove 
swamps, with here and tliere a glimpse of dry land. Tn two 
hours we readied a house, or rather small shed, of the most 
miserable description, whicli our steersman, the ‘‘Orang-kaya ” 
of Wamma, said was the jdace we were to stay at, and wliere he 
had assured me we could get every kind of bird and beast to be 
found in Aru, The shed was occupied by about a dozen men, 
women, and childi'en ; two cooking tires were burning in it, and 
there seemed little prospect of my obtaining any accommoda¬ 
tion. I however deferred inquiry till I had seen the neighbour¬ 
ing forest, and immediately started off with two men, net, and 
guns, along a path at the back of the house. In an hour’s walk 
I saw enough to make me determine to give the place a trial, 
and on my return, finding the “ Orniig-kaya was in a strong 
fever-tit and unable to do anything, I entered into negotiation.s 
with the owner of the house for tlie use of a slip at one end of 
it about five feet wide, for a week, and agreed to pay as rent 
one “parang,” or chopping-knife. I tlien immediately got my 
boxes and bedding out of the boat, liung up a shelf 'Jor my 
bird-skins and insects, and got all ready for work next morning 
My own boys slept in the boat to guard the remainder of my 
jiroperty; a cooking place sheltered by a few mats-was arranged 
under a tree close by, and I felt that degree of satisfaction and 
enjoyment which I always experience when, after much troiibh^ 
and delay, I am on the point of beginning work in a new 
locality. 

One of my first objects was to inquire for the people who are 
accustomed to shoot tlie paradise birds. They lived at some 
distance in the jungle, and a man was sent to cjill them. When 
they arrived, we had a talk by means of the “ Oraiig-kaya ” as 
interpreter, and they .said they thought they could get some. 
They explained that they shoot the birds witli a bow and arrow, 
the arrow having a conical wooden cap fitted to the end as large 
as a teacup, so «as to kill the bird by the violence of the blo^v 
without making any wound or shedding any blood. The trees 
frequented by the birds are very lofty ; it is therefore necessary 
to erect a small leafy covering or hut among the branches, to 
which the hunter mounts before daylight in the morning and 
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the wliole clay, and whenever a bird atehts they are 
Xostsnre of securing it. (See Illustration.) They returned 
tote homes the same evening, and I never aiiything 
more of them, owing,_ as I afterwards found, to its being too 
earlv to obtain birds in good plumage. 

tL first two or three days of our stay here were very wet, 
and I obtained but few insects or Inrds, but at length, when I 
“ s b^teing to despair, my boy Baderoon returned one day 
with a^pecilen which repaid me for months of delay and 
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expectation. It was a small bird, a little lens than a tliriish. 
The greater part of its plumage was of an intense cimialKir red, 
with a gloss as of spun glass. On the head the featliers beeaiue 
short and velvety, and shaded into rich orange. Beneath, from 
the breast dowmvards, was pure white, wdth tiie softness and 
gloss of silk, and across the breast a band of deep medallin 
green separated this colour from the red of the throat. Above 
each eye w'as a round spot of the same metallic green ; the bill 
was yellow, and the feet and legs wei\» of a line cobalt blue, 
strikingly contrasting with all the otlier parts of the body. 
JMerely in arrangement of colours and texture of plumage this 
little biitl w^as a gem of the first water : yet tliest^ comprised 
only half its strange beauty. Springing frtun each si<lt‘ of the 
breast, and ordinariI;yMying concealed under the wings, were 
little tufts of greyish feathers about two indies lung, and eadi 
terminated by a broad band of intense emerald green. TliOhe 
plumes can be raised at the will of the bird, and spread out into 
a pair of elegant fans when the wings are elevated. But this 
is not the only ornament. The t^vo middle feather.s of the tail 
are in the form of slender wires about live inches Ipng, and 
which diverge in a beautiful double curve. About half an inch 
of the end of this wire is w’ebbed on the outer side only, and 
coloured of a tine metallic green, and being curled spirally in¬ 
wards form a pair of elegant glittering buttons, hanging li\e 
inches below the body, and the same distance apait. These tw o 
ornaments, the breast fans and. the spiral tipped tail wires, are 
altogether unique,^ not occurring on any other species of the 
eight thousand different birds that are known to exist upon the 
earth ; and, combined with the most exquisite beauty of plum¬ 
age, render this one of the most perfectly lovely of the many 
lovely productions of nature. My transports of admiration 
and delight quite amused my Aru hosts, who saw nothing more 
in the “ Burong raja” than we do in tlie robin or the goldlinch.^ 
Thus one of my objects in coming to the far East was accom¬ 
plished. I had obtained a specimen of the King Bird of Para¬ 
dise (Paradisea regia),^ which had been described by Linnaius 
from skins preserved in a mutilated state by the natives. I 
knew how few Europeans had ever beheld the jierfect little 
organism I now gazed upon, and ho^v very imx^erfectly it w'as 
still known in Europe. Tlie emotions excited in the mind of a 
naturalist, who has long desired to see the actual thing wdiioli 
he has hitherto known only by description, drawdng, or badly- 
preserved external covering—esi)ecially wdien that thing is of 
surpassing rarity and beauty—require the poetic faculty fully to 
express tliem. The remote island in which I found myself 
situated, in an almost unvisited sea, far from tlie tmcks of 
merchant fleets and navies ; the wild, luxuriant troincal fore^^t, 
which stretched far away on every side ; the rude, uncultured 

l See tte upper figure ou Plate at commeueement of CImpter XXXVHL 
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savages wno gathered round me—all had their influence in 
determining the emotions -with which I gazed upon this thing 
of beauty ” I thought of the long ages of the past, during 
which the successive generations of this little creature had run 
their course—year by year being born, and living and dying 
amid these dark and gloomy woods, with no intelligent eye to 
gaze upon their loveliness; to all appearance such a \yanton 
waste of beauty. Such ideas excite a feeling of melancholy. 
It seems sad that on the one hand such exquisite creatures 
should live out their lives and exhibit their charms only in these 
wild, inhospitable regions, doomed forages yet to come to hope¬ 
less iDarbauism ; while on the other hand, should ci\ilizecl man 
ever reach these distant lands, and bring moral, intellectual, and 
physical light into the recesses of these virgin forests, we may 
be sure that he will so disturb the nicely-balanced relations of 
organic and inorganic nature as to cause the clisappeai*ance, and 
finally the extinction, of these very beings whose wonderful 
structure and beauty he alone is fitted to appreciate and enjoy. 
Tins consideration must surely tell us that all living things were 
not made for man. Many of tliem have no relation to him. The 
cycle of their existence has gone on inde]oendently of his, and 
is disturbed or broken by every advance in man’s intellectual 
development; and their happiness and enjoyments, their loves 
and hates, their struggles for existence, their vigorous life and 
early death, would seem to be immediately related to their own 
well-being and perpetuation alone, limited only by the equal 
well-being and perpetuation of the numberless otlier organisms 
with which each is more or less intimately comiected. 

After the first king-bird was obtained, I -went with my men 
into the forest, and we were not only rewarded with another in 
equally perfect plumage, but I was enabled to see a little of the 
habits or both it and the larger species. It frequents the lower 
trees of the less dense forests, and is very active, flying strongly 
with a whirring sound, and continually hopping or fljdiig from 
branch to branch. It eats hard stone-bearing fruits as large as 
a gooseberry, and often flutters its wings after the manner of 
the Bouth American manakins, at which time it elevates and 
expands the beautiful fans with which its breast is adorned. 
The natives of Aru call it Goby-goby.’^ 

One day^ I got under a tree where a number of the Great 
Paradise birds were assembled, but they were high up in the 
thickest of the foliage, and flying and jumping about so con¬ 
tinually that I could get no good view of them. At length I 
shot one, but it was a young specimen, and was entirely of a 
rich chocolate-brown colour, without either the metallic green 
throat or yellow plumes of the full-grown bird. All that I had 
yet seen resembled this, and the natives told me that it would be 
about two months before any would be found in full plumage, 
I still hoped, therefore, to get some. Their voice is most extra¬ 
ordinary. At early morn, before the sun has risen, Ave hear a 
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loud cry of “Wawk—^wawk—wawk, wok—^wdk—w6k/' which 
resouncfs through tlie forest, changing its direction continually. 
This is the Great Bird of Paradise going to seek his breakfast. 
Others soon follow liis example ; lories and parrotiuets cry 
slirilly ; cockatoos scream; king-hunters croak and bark; and the 
various smaller birds chirp and wliistie tlieir morning song. As 
I lie listening to these interesting sounds, I realize my position 
as the first European who lias ever lived for montlis together in 
the Aru Islands, a place which I had hoped rather than expected 
ever to visit. I think how many besides myself have longed to 
reach the.se almost fairy I’ealms, and to see with their own eyes 
the many wonderful and beautiful things which I am daily 
encountering. But now Ali and Baderoon are up and getting 
ready their guns and ammunition, and little Baso has his fire 
liglited and is boiling my cofiee, and I remember that I had a 
black cockatoo brought in late last night, which I inu.st skin 
immediately, and so I jump up and begin my day’s work very 
happily. 

This cockatoo is the first I have ever seeti, and is a great prize. 
It has a rather small and weak body, long weak legs, largt‘ 
wings, and an enormously developed head, ornamented with 
a magnificent crest, and armed with a sharp-])oiiited hooked bill 
of immense size and strength. The plumage is entirely black, 1 mt 
has all over it the curious powdery white secretion characteristic 
of cockatoos. The checiks are bare, and of an intense blood- 
red colour. Instead of tlie harsh scream of the white cockatoos, 
its voice is a somewhat plaintive whistle. The tongue is a 
curious organ, being a slender fleshy cylinder of a deep red 
colour, terminated Ijy a Iiorny black plate, furrowed across and 
somewhat prehensile. The whole tongue ^ has a considerable 
extensile power. I will here relate something of the habits of 
this bird, with which I have since become acquainted. It 
frequents the lower parts of the forest, and is seen singly, or at 
most two or three together. It flies slowly and noiselessly, and 
may be killed by a comparatively sliglxt wound. It eats variou.s 
fruits and seeds, but seems more particularly attached to the 
kernel of the kanary-ntit, which grows on a lofty forest tree 
(Canarium commune), abundant in the islands where this bird 
is found ; and the manner in which it gets at these seeds shows 
a correlation of structure and habits, wliich %vould point out the 
“ kanary ” as its special food. The shell of this nut is so exce.ss- 
ively hard that only a heavy hammer will crack it; it is some¬ 
what triangular, and the outside is quite smooth. The manner 
in which the bird opens these nuts is very curious. Taking one 
endwcays in its bill and keeping it firm by a pressure of the 
tongue, it cuts a transverse notch by a lateral *^wing motion 
of the sharp-edged lower mandible. This done, it takes hold of 
the nut with its foot, and biting off a piece of leaf retains it in 
the deep notch of the upper mandible, and again seizing the 
nut, which is prevented from slipping by the elastic tissue of 
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the leaf, fixes tlie edge of the lower mandible in the notch, and 
by a powerful nip breaks off a piece of the shell Again taking 
the n\it in its claws, it inserts the very long and sliai'p point of 
the bill and picks out the kernel, which is seized hold of, morsel 
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by morsel, by the extensible tongua Thus every detail of form 
and structure in the extraordinary bill of this bird seems to 
have its use, and we may easily conceive that the black cocka¬ 
toos have maintained themselves in conipetition with their more 
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active and more numerous white allies, by their power of exist¬ 
ing on a kind of food which no other bird is able to extract from 
its stony shell. The species is the !MicrogIossum aterrimum of 
naturalists. 

During the two weeks which I spent in this little settlement, 
I had good ojDportunities of observing the natives at their own 
home, and living in their usual manner. There is a great monot¬ 
ony and uniformity in every-day savage life, and it seemed to 
me a more miserable existence than wlien it had the eliarm of 
novelty. ^ To begin with the most important fact in the existence 
of uncivilized peoples—their food—the Am men have no regular 
supply, no staffer life, such as bread, I'ice, inandiocea, maize, or 
sago, which are the daily food of a large proportion of mankind. 
Tliey have, however, many sorts of vegetal)les, plantains, yams, 
sweet i)otatoes, and raw sago ; and they chew up vast quanti¬ 
ties of sugar-cane, as well as betel-nuts, gambir, and tobacco. 
Those who live on tlie coast Iwn e plenty of tis,h ; but wheui in¬ 
land, as we are here, they only go to the sea occa.sionally, and 
then bring home cockles and otiier shell-tisli by the boatload. 
Now and then they get wild pig or kangaroo, but too rarely to 
form anything like a regular part of their diet, which is es.seii- 
tially vegetable; and what is of more importance, as affecting 
their health, green, watery vegetables, imperfectly cooked, and 
even thcise in varying and often insufficient quantities. To 
this diet may be attributed the prevalence of skin diseases, and 
ulcers on the legs and joints. Tiie scurfy skin disease so 
common among savages has a close connexion with the poorness 
and irregularity of their living. The Malays, who are never 
without their daily rice, are generally free from it; tlie hill- 
Dyaks of Borneo, who grow rice and live well, are clean skinned, 
wliile the less industrious and less cleanly tribes, wlio live for a 
poiTion of tiie year on fruits and vegetables only, are very 
subject to this malady. It seems clear that in this, as in other 
respects, man is not able to make a beast of himself with 
impunity, feeding like the cattle on tlie herbs and fruits of the 
earth, and taking no thought of the morrow. To maintain his 
health and beauty he must labour to prepare some farinaceou.s 
product capable of being stored and accumulated, so^ as to give 
tiim a regular supply of wholesome food. When this is obtained, 
be may add vegetables, fruits, and meat \vith advantage. 

Tiie chief luxury of the Am people, besides l^ietel and tobacco, 
is arrack^Java rum), which the traders bring in great quantities 
and sell very cheap. A day's fishing or rattan cutting will pur¬ 
chase j-i I < f .h.li ■It-p-bottle; and wlien the triimng or birds’ 

nests . ..II.. r. .1 ..^ . season are sold, tliey get whole boxes, 

each containing fifteen such bottles, which the inmates of a house 
will sit round day and night till they have finished. They them¬ 
selves tell me that at such bouts they often tear to pieces the 
house they are in, break and destroy everything they can lay their 
hands on, and make such an infernal riot as is alarming to behold. 
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The houses and furniture are on a par with the food. A rude 
shed supported on rough and slender sticks ratlier than posts, 
no walls, but the floor raised to within a foot of the eaves, is the 
style of architecture they usually adopt. Inside there are 
partitioned avails of thatch, forming little boxes or sleeping 
places, to accommodate the two or tlmee separate families that 
usually live together. A few mats, baskets, and cooking vessels, 
with plates and basins purchased from the Macassar traders, 
constitute their whole furniture ; spears and bows are their 
weapons; a sarong or mat forms the clothing of the Avomen, a 
Avaist-cloth of the men. Eor hours or_ even for days they sit 
idle in their houses, the Avomen bringing in the vegetables or 
sago Avhich form their food. Sometimes they hunt or flsli a 
little, or Avork at their houses or canoes, but they seem to enjoy 
pure idleness, and Avork as little as they can. They have little 
to A^ary the monotony of life, little that can be called pleasure, 
except idleness and conversation. And they certainly do talk! 
Every evening there is a little Babel around me: but as I 
understand not a word of it, I go on with my book or Avork 
undisturbed. Noav and then they scream and shout, or laugh 
frantically for A’ariety ; and this goes on alternately with 
A^ociferous talking of men, women, and children, till long after 1 
am in uiy mosquito curtain and sound asleep. 

At this place I obtained some light on the complicated 
mixture of races in Aru, which Avould utterly confound an 
etlmologist. Many of the natives, though equally dark with 
the others, haA^e little of the Papuan physiognomy, but have 
more delicate features of the European type, Avith more glossy, 
curling haixA These at flrst quite puzzled me, for they have no 
more resemblance to Malay than to Paixuan, and the darkness 
of skin and hair Avould forbid the idea of Du toll intermixture. 
Listening to their conversation, however, I detected some words 
that were familiar to me. Accabo ” was one ; and to be sure 
that it Avas not an accidental resemblance, I asked the speaker 
in Malay Avliat “ accabo meant, and Avas told it meant “ done or 
finished,^' a true Portuguese Avord, with its meaning retained. 
Again, I heard the Avord “ jafiii” often repeated, and could see, 
Avithout inquiry, that its meaning was “he’s gone,” as in 
Portuguese. “Porco,” too, seems a common name, though the 
people have no idea of its European meaning. Tliis cleared up 
the difficulty. I at once understood that some early Portuguese 
traders had penetrated to tliese islands, and mixed with the 
natives, influencing^tlieir language, and leaving in tlieir descend¬ 
ants for many generations the visible characteristics of their 
race. If to this we add the occasional mixture of Malay, Dutch, 
and Cliinese with the indigenous Papuans, we have no reason to 
wonder at tlie cuiious varieties of form and feature occasionally 
to be met within Aru.^ In this very house there Aims a Macassar 
man, with an Aru Avife and a family of mixed children. In 
Dobbo I saw a Javanese and an Amboyna man, each Avith an 
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Aru wife and family; and as this kind of mixture has been going 
on for at least three hundred years, and probably much longer, 
it has j^roduced a decided effect on the physical cliaracteristics 
of a considerable portion of the population of the islands, more 
especially in Dobbo and the parts nearest to it. 

March 28fA—The ‘‘Orang-kaya^^ being very ill vitli fever 
had begged to go home, and had arranged with one of the men 
of the house to go on with me as his substitute. Now that-1 
wanted to move, the bugbear of the pirates wa.s brought up, 
and it was pronounced unsafe to go further than the next small 
rivei*. This would not suit me, as I had deteimiinecl to traverse 
the channel called Watelai to the “ blakang-tana ”; but my 
guide was firm in his dread of pirates, of which I knew tlieiv 
was now no danger, as several vessels had gone in search of 
them, as well as a Dutch gunboat which had arrived since I left 
Dobbo. I had, fox’tunately, by this time heard that the Dutch 
‘‘ Commissie ” liad really arrived, and therefore threatened that 
if iny guide did not go with me immediately, I would appeal to 
the authorities, and he would ceriainly be obliged to give back 
the cloth which the Orang-kaya” had transferred to him in 
13repayment. This liad the. desired effect; matters were soon 
arranged, and we .started tlie next morning. The wind, how¬ 
ever, Avas dead against us, and after rowing hard till midday 
we put in to a small river where there were a few huts, to cook 
our dinners. The place did not look very promising, but as we 
could not reach our destination, the Watelai river, owing to the 
contrary wind, I thought we might as well wait here a day or 
two. I therefore paid a chopper for the use of a small shed, and 
got my bed and some boxes on shore. In the evening, after 
dai’k, were suddenly alarmed by the cry of “ Bajak! bajak I 
(Pii*ates !) The men all seized their bows and spears, and rushed 
down to the beach ; we got hold of our guns and prepared for 
action, but in a few minutes all came back laughing and 
clxattering, for it had proved to be only a small boat and some 
of their own comrades returned from fishing. When all was 
quiet again, one of the men, who could speak a little Malay, 
came to me and begged me not to sleep too hard. ‘^Why *r' 
said I. “Perhaps the pirates may really come,’’ said he very 
seriously, wliich made me laugh and assure him I should sleep 
as hard as I could. 

Two clays w^ere spent here, but the place w^as unproductive of 
insects or birds of interest, so w^e made another attempt to get 
on. As soon as we got a little away from the land we had a 
fair wind, and in six hours’ sailing reached the entrance of the 
Watelai channel, which divides the most northerly from the 
middle portion of Aru. At its mouth this wasxabout half a mile 
wide, but soon nari'owed, and a mile or two on it assumed 
entirely the asiiect of a river about the width of the Thames at 
London, winding among low but undulating and often hilly 
country. The scene was exactly such as might be expected in 
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the interior of a continent. The channel continued of a uniform 
average width, with reaches and sinuous bends, one bank beino- 
often precipitous, or even forming vertical cliffs, while the other 
was fiat and apparently alluvial; and it was only the pure salt¬ 
water, and the absence of any stream but the slight flux and 
reflux of the tide, that would enable a person to tell that lie 
was navigating a strait and not a riven The wind was fair 
and carried us along, with occasional assistance from our oars’ 
till about three in the afternoon, when we landed where a little 
brook formed two or three^ basins in the coral rock, and then fell 
in a miniature cascade into the salt-water river. Here we 
bathed and cooked our dinner, and enjoyed ourselves lazily till 
sunset, -when we pursued our way for two hours more, and then 
moored our little vessel to an overhanging tree for the night. 

At five the next morning we started again, and in an hour 
overtook four large praus containing the “ Commissie,’' who 
liad come from Dobbo to make their official tour round the 
islands, and had passed us in t]\e night. I paid a visit to the 
Dutchmen, one of whom spoke a little English, but we found 
that -we could get on mucli better with Malay. They told me 
that they had been delayed going after the pirates to one of the 
northern islands, and had seen three of tlieir vessels but could 
not catch them, because on being pursued they rowed out in 
the wind's eye, which they are enabled to do by having about 
fifty oars to each boat. Having had some tea with them, I bade 
them adieu, and turned up a narrow channel which our pilot 
said would take us to the village of Watelai, on the east side of 
Aru. After going some miles we found the channel nearly 
blocked up with coral, so that our boat grated along the bottom, 
crunching what may truly be called the living rock. Sometimes 
all hands had to get out and wade, to lighten the vessel and lift 
it over the shallowest places ; ]jut at length we overcame all 
obstacles and reached a wide bay or estuary studded with little 
rocks and islets, and opening to the eastern sea and the 
numerous islands of the ‘"blakang-tana.” I now found that 
the village we were going to was miles away; that we should 
have to go out to sea, and round a rocky point. A squall seemed 
coming on, and as I have a horror of small boats at sea, and from 
all I could learn Watelai village was not a place to stop at (no 
Birds of Paradise being found there), I determined to return 
and go to a village I had heard of up a tributary of the Watelai 
river, and situated nearly in the centre of the mainland of Aru. 
The people there were said to be good, and to be accustomed to 
hunting and bird-catching, being too far inland to get any part 
of their food from the sea. WJiile I was deciding this point the 
squall burst upon us, and soon raised a rolling sea in the shallow 
water, which upset an oil bottle and a lamp, broke some of my 
crockery, and threw us all into confusion. Rowing hard we 
managed to get back into the main river by dusk, and looked 
out for a place to cook our suppers. It ha2:>pened to be liigh 
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water, and a very Iiigli tide, so that every piece of sand or beach 
was covered, and it was with the greatest difficulty, and after 
much groping in the dark, that we discovered a little sloping 
piece of rock about two feet square on which to make a fire ancl 
cook some rice. The next clay we continued our way back, and 
on the following day entered a stream on the south side of the 
Watelai river, and ascending to where navigation ceased found 
the little village of Wanumbai, consisting of two large Iiouses 
surrounded by plantations, amid the virgin forests of Aru. 

As I liked the look of the place, and was desirous of staying 
some time, I sent my pilot to try and make a bargain for house 
accommodation. The owner and chief man of the place made 
many excuses. First, he wa.s afraid I would not like his house, 
and then was doulitful wlietlier his son, who was away, would 
like his admitting me. I had a long talk with him myself, and 
tried to exiilain what I was doing, and how many things I would 
buy of them, ancl showed him my stock of beads, and knives, and 
cloth, and tobacco, all of wliich I would spend wuth his family 
ancl friends if he would give me house-room. He seemed a little 
>staggerecl at this, and said he would talk to liis wife, and in the 
nieantime I went for a little walk to see the neiglibourhood. 
When I came back, I again sent my pilot, saying that I would 
go away if he would not give me part of his house. In about 
Jiaif an hour he returned with a demand for about half the cost 
of building a Iiouse, for the rent of a small portion of it for a few 
weeks. As the only difficulty now was a pecuniary one, I got 
out about ten yards of cloth, an axe, with a few beads and some 
tobacco, and sent them as my final offer for the part of the house 
which 1 had before pointed out. This was accepted after a little 
more talk, and I immediately iiroceeded to take possession. 

The house was a good large one, raised as usual about seven 
feet on posts, the walls about three or four feet more, with a 
liigh-pitciied roof. The floor was of bamboo laths, ancl in the 
sloping roof was an immense shutter, which could be lifted and 
prop]ied up to admit light and air. At the end where this was 
situated the floor was raised about a and tlsis piece, about 
ten feet wide by twenty long, quite open to the rei^t of the liou^e, 
was tlie portion I was to occupy. At one end of this piece, 
sepai’atecl by a thatch xiartition, was a cooking place, witlx a clay 
floor and slielves for crockery. At the ox>posite end I had my 
mosquito curtain hung, and round the walls we arranged my 
boxes and other stores, fitted up a table ancl seat, and with a 
little cleaning and dusting made the place look quite comfort¬ 
able. My boat was then liauiecl up on shore, and covered with 
palm-leaves, the sails and oars brought indoors, a lianging-stage 
for dr^ung my specimens erected outside the liouse, and another 
inside, and my boys wei'e set to clean their guns and get all 
ready for beginning work. 

The next clay I occupied myself in exploring the jxitlis in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The small river up whicli we had 
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ascended ceases to be navigable at this point, above wMcli it is 
a little rocky brook, which quite dries up in the hot season. 
There was now, however, a fair stream of water in it; and a 
path -wliich was partly in and partly by the side of the water, 
promised well for insects, as I here saw the magnificent blue 
butterfly, Papilio uiysses, as well as several other fine species, 
flopping lazily along, sometimes resting high up on the foliage 
which drooped over the water, at others settling down on the 
damp rock or on the edges of muddy pools. A little way on 
se^'eral patlis branched ofl:' through patches of second-growth 
forest to cane-fields, gardens, and scattered houses, beyond 
which again the dark wall of verdure striped with tree-trunks, 
marked out the limits of the primieval forests. The voices of 
many birds promised good shooting, and on my return I found 
that my hoys had already obtained two or three kinds I had not 
seen before ; and in tlie evening a native brought pie a rare and 
beautiful species of ground-thrush (Pitta nov^e-guineje) hitherto 
only known from New Guinea. 

As I improved my acquaintance with them I became much 
interested in tlmse people, who are a fair samj)le of the true 
savage inhabitants of the Am Islands, tolerably free from 
foreign admixtui'e. The house I lived in contained four or five 
families, and there were generally from six to a dozen visitors 
besides. They kept up a continual row from morning till night 
—talking, laughing, shouting, without inteniiission—not very 
pleasant, but interesting as a study of national character. My 
boy Aii said to me, “ Banyak quot bitchara Oi^ang Am (The 
Am people are very strong talkers), never having been accus¬ 
tomed to such eloquence either in his own or any other country 
he had hitherto visited. Of an evening the men, having got 
over their first shyness, began to talk to me a little, asking 
about my country, Ac., and in return I questioned them about 
any traditions they liad of their own origin. I had, however, 
very little success, for I could not possibly make them under¬ 
stand the simple ^question of where the Am people first came 
from. I put it in every possible way to them, but it was a 
subject quite beyond their speculations; they had evidently 
never thought of anything of the kind, and were unable to 
conceive a thing so remote and so unnecessary to be thought 
about as their own origin. Finding this hopeless, I asked if 
they knew when the trade with Am first began, when the Bugis 
and Chinese and Macassar men first came in their praus to^buy 
tripang and tortoise-shell, and birds’ nests, and Paradise birds ? 
This they comprehended, but replied that there had always been 
the same trade as long as they or their fathers recollected, but 
that this was the first time a real white man had come among 
them, and, said they, “ You see how the people come every day 
from all the villages round to look at you.” This was very flat¬ 
tering, and accounted for the great concourse of visitors which 
I had at first imagined was accidental. A few years before I 
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had been one o£ the gazers at the Zulus and the Aztecs in 
London. Now the tables were turned upon me, for I was to 
these people a new and strange variety of man, and had the 
honour of affording to them, in my own person, an attractive 
exhibition, gratis. 

All the men and boys of Aru are expert archers, never stirring 
without their bows and arrows. They shoot all sorts of birds, 
as well as pigs and kangaroos occasionally, and thus have a 
tolerably good supply of meat to eat with their vegetables. 
The result of this better lining is superior healthiness, well-made 
bodies, and generally clear skins. They brought me numbers of 
small birds in exchange for beads or tobacco, I)ut mauled them 
terribly, notwithstanding my repeated instructions. Wiien they 
got a bird alive they \voulcl often tie a string to its leg, and 
keep it a day or two, till its plumage was so draggled and dirtied 
as to be almost 'worthless. One of the first things I got from 
them was a living specimen of the curious and beautiful racquet¬ 
tailed kingtislier. Seeing how much I admired it, tliey after- 
w^ards lirought me several more, which were all caught before 
dayln^eak, sleeping in cavities of the rocky banks of the stream. 
My hunters also shot a few specimens, and almost all of them 
had the red bill more or less clogged with mud and earth. Tliis 
indicates the habits of the bird, which, though popularly a king¬ 
fisher, never catches fish, but lives on insects and minute shells, 
wdiicli it picks up in the forest, darting down upon them from 
its perch on some low branch. The genus Tanysiptera, to which 
this bird belongs, is remarkable for the enormously lengthened 
tail, which in all other kingfishers is small and short. ^ Liniueus 
named the species known to him “the goddess kingfisher” 
(Alcedo dea), from its extreme grace and beauty, the plumage 
i)eing,brilliant blue and white, with the bill red, like coral. 
Several species of these interesting birds ai^e now known, all 
confined within tlie very limited area which comprises the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, and the extreme north of Au.stralia. 
They resemble each other so closely tliat se^’eral of them can 
only be distinguislied by careful comparison. One of the rare.st, 
ho'vvever, Avhich inhabits New Guinea, is very distinct from the 
rest, being bright red beneath instead of white. That which I 
now obtained was a new one, and lias been named Tanysiptera 
hydrocharis, but in general form and coloration it is exactly 
similar to the larger species found in Amboyna, and figured at 
page 229. 

New and interesting birds were continually brought in, either 
by my own boys or by the natives, and at tlie end of a week AH 
arrived triumphant one afternoon with a. fine specimen of the 
Great Bird of Paradise. The ornamental plumes had not yet 
attained their full growth, but the richness of their glos.sy 
orange colouring, and the exquisite delicacy of the luostdy 
waving feathers, were unsurpassable. At the siime time a 
great black cockatoo was brought in, as well as a line fruit- 
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pigeon and several small birds, so that Ave were all kept hard at 
work skinning till sunset. Just as we had cleared away and 
packed up for the night, a strange beast was brought, which 
had been shot by the natives. It resembled in size, and in its 
white woolly covering, a small fat lamb, but had short legs, 
hand-like feet with large claws, and a long prehensile tail It 
was a Guscus (C. maculatus), one of the curious marsupial 
animals of the Papuan region, and I was very desirous to 
obtain the skin. The owners, Jiowever, said they wanted to 
eat it; and though I offered them a good price, and promised 
to give tliem all the meat, there was great hesitation. Suspect¬ 
ing the reason, I offered, though it was night, to set to work 
immediately and get out the body for them, to which they 
agreed. The creature was much hacked about, and the two 
hind feet almost cut off, but it was the largest and finest speci¬ 
men of the kind I had seen j and after an llon^^s hard wmrk I 
handed over the body to the owners, who immediately cut it ixp 
and roasted it for supper. 

As this was a very good place for birds, I determined to 
remain a month longer, and took the opportunity of a native 
boat going to Dobbo to send Ali for a fresh supply of ammuni¬ 
tion and provisions. They started on the 10th of April, and tlie 
house was crowded with about a hundred men, boys, women, and 
girls, bringing their loads of sugar-cane, plaiatains, sirilnleaf, 
yams, &c.; one lad going from each house to sell the produce 
and make purchases. The noise was indescribable. At least 
fifty of the hundred were always talking at once, and that not 
in the low, measured tones of the apathetically polite Malay, but 
with loud voices, shouts, and screaming laughter, in which the 
women and children were even more conspicuous than the men. 
It was only wdiile gazing at me that their tongues were 
moderately quiet, because their eyes were fully occupied. The 
black vegetable soil here overlying the coral rock is very rich, and 
the sugar-cane was finer than any I had ever seen. The canes 
brought to the boat were often ten and even twelve feet long, 
and thick in proportion, with short joints throughout, swelling 
between the knots with the abundance of the rich juice. At 
Dobbo they get a high price for it, Id. to 3d. a stick, and there is 
an insatiable demand among the crews of the praus and the 
Baba fishermen. ^ Here they eat it continually. They half live 
on it, and sometimes feed their pigs with it. Near every house 
are great heaps of the refuse cane ; and large wicker-baskets to 
contain this refuse as it is produced form a regular part of the 
furniture of a house. Wliatever time of the day you enter, you 
are sure to find three or four people with a yard of cane in one 
hand, a knife in the other, and a basket between their legs, 
hacking, paring, chewing, and basket-filling, with a persevering 
assiduity which reminds one of a .hungry cow grazing, or of a 
caterpillar eating up a leaf. 

After five days’ 3<bsence the boats returned from Dobbo, 
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bringing Ali and all the things I had sent for quite safe. A 
large party had assembled to be ready to cany home the goods 
brought, among which were a good many cocoa-nuts, which an^ 
a great luxury hei’e. It seems strange that they should never 
plant them ; but the reason simply is, that they^ cannot bring 
their hearts to bury a good nut for the prospective advantage 
of a crop twelve years hence. Tliere is also the chance of the 
fruits being dug up and eaten unless watclied night and day. 
Among the things I had sent for was a box of arrack, and I was 
now of course besieged with requests for a little drop. I gave 
them a flask (about two bottles), which was very soon finifehed, 
and I was assured that there were many present wlio had not 
had a taste. As I feared my box would very soon be emptied 
if I supplied all their demands, 1 told them I had given them 
one, but the second tlmy must pay for, and that afterwards I 
must have a Paradise Bird for each flask. They immediately 
sent round to all the neighbouring houses, and mustered up a 
rupee in Dutch copper money, got their second flask, and drunk 
it as quickly as the flrst, and were then very talkative, but less 
noisy and importunate than I had expected. Two or three of 
them got round me and begged me for the twentieth time to 
tell them the name of my country.^ Then, as they could not 
pronounce it satisfactorily, they insisted that I was deceiving 
them, and that it was a name or my own invention. One funny 
old man, who bore a ludicrous resemblance to a friend of mine 
at home, was almost indignant. Ung-iung! said he, who 
ever heard of such a name ?—Ang-lang—Anger-lang—that can’t 
be the name of your country; you are playing witli iis.” Then 
lie tried to give a convincing illustration. “ ifly country is 
Wanumbai—anybody can say Wanumbai. I’m an oning- 
Wanumbai ; but, N-glung I who ever heard of such a name 1 
Do tell us the real name of your country, and then when you 
are gone we shall know how to talk about you.’’ To this lumin¬ 
ous argument and remonstrance I could oppose nothing but 
assertion, and the whole party remained firmly convinced tliat 
I was for some reason or^ other deceiving them. They then 
attacked me on another point—what all the animals ana birds 
and insects and shells were preserved so carefully for. They 
had often asked me tliis before, and I had tried to explain to 
them that they would be stuffed, and made to look as if alive, 
and people in my country would go to look at them. But this 
was not satisfying ; in iny country there must be many better 
things to look at, and they could not believe I would take so 
much trouble with their birds and beasts just for people to look 
at. ^ They did not -want to look at them; and we, who made 
calico and glass and knives, and all sorts of wonderful things, 
could not want things from Aru to look at. They had evidently 
been thinking about it, and had at length got what seemed a 
very satisfactory theory ; for the same old man said to me, in a 
low mysterious voice, What becomes of them when you go on 
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to the sea?” “Why, tliey are all packed up in boxes,” said I 
“What did you tliink became of them?” “TJiey all come to 
life again, don’t they ? ” said he ; and though I tried to joke it 
off, and said if they did we should have plenty to eat at sea, he 
stuck to his opinion, and kejDt repeating, witli an air of deep 
con\’iction, “ Yes, they; all come to life again, that’s what they 
do—they all come to life again.” 

After a little while, and a good deal of talking among them¬ 
selves, he began again—“ I know all about it—oh, yes ! Before 
you came we had rain every day—very wet indeed; now, ever 
since you have been here, it is fine hot weather. Oh, yes! I 
know all about it; you can’t deceive me.” And so I was set 
down as a conjurer, and was unable to repel the charge. But 
the conjurer was completely puzzled by the next question: 
“What,” said the old man, “is the great ship, where the Bugis 
and Chinamen go to sell tlieir things ? It is always in the great 
sea—^its name is Jong ; tell us all about it.” ^ In vain I inquired 
what they knew about it; they knew nothing but that it was 
called “ Jong,” and was always in the sea, and was a very great 
ship, and concluded with, “Perhaps that is your country?” 

Finding that I could not or would not tell ih. .i, ,11,ji.'. ... 

“Jong,” there came more regrets that I won I'I n-l !• n ih- <«- Un¬ 
real name of my country ; and then a long string of comiDli- 
ments, to the effect that I was a much better sort of a person 
than the Bugis and Chinese, who sometimes came to trade with 
them, for I gave them things for nothing, and did not try to 
cheat them. How long would I stop? was tlie next earnest 
inquiry. Would I stay two or three months ? They would get 
me plenty of birds and animals, and I might soon &iish all the 
goods I had brought, and then, said the old spokesman, “ Don’t 
go away, but send for more things from Dobbo, and stay here a 
year or two.” And then again the old story, “ Do tell us the 
name of your country. We know the Bugis men, and the 
Alacassar men, and the Java men, and the China men; only 
you, "sve don’t know from what country you come. Ung-lung! 
it can’t he; I know that is not the name of your country.” 
Seeing no end to this long talk, I said I was tired, and wanted 
to go to sleep ; so after begging—one a little bit of dry fish for 
his supper, and another a little salt to eat with his sago—they 
went off very quietly, and I went outside and took a stroll 
round the house by moonlight, thinking of the simple people 
and the strange productions of Aru, and then turned in under 
my mosquito curtain, to sleep with a sense of perfect security 
in the midst of these good-natured savages. 

We now had seven or eight days of hot and dry weather, 
which reduced the little river to a succession of shallow pools 
connected by the smallest_ possible thread of trickling water. 
If there were a dry season like that of Alacassar, tlie Aru Islands 
would be uninhabitable, as there is no part of them much above 
a hundred feet high; and the whole being a mass of porous 
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coralline rock, allows the surface water rapidly to escape. The 
only dry season they have is for a niontli or two about SSeptein- 
ber or October, and theri^ is then an excessive scarcity of water, 
so that soinetiiiies huinlreds of birds and other animals die of 
drought. The natives tlien remove to houses near the sources 
of the small streams, where, in tlie sliady di'pths of the forest, 
a small quantity of water still remains. Even then many of 
tliem have to go mih^s for their watiT, which they keep in l/irp» 
bamboos and use very sparingly. Tiiey as.sure me tliat they 
catch and kill game of all kinds, by watching at the watcT 
holes or setting snare.s arquml them. That would be tie; time 
for me to make my collections ; but the want of water would be 
a terrible annoyance, and the impossibility of getting away 
befoi’o another whole yeiir had passed made it out of the 
question. 

Ever .since leaving Dobbo I had suftbred terribly frmu insect-, 
who seemed here bent upon revenging my long-contiuiied ]H‘r- 
secution of their race. At our first stopping-place saiid-ilics 
were very abundant at night, penetrating to every part of the 
body, and producing a more lasting irritation than mosquitoes. 
My feet and ankles especially suifered, and were completely 
covered with little red swollen specks, which tonmuited me 
horribly. Uu arriving here we were delighted to find the hou.-e 
free freSm sand-flies or mosquitoes, but in the plantations where 
iny daily walks led me, the day-biting mosquitoes swarmed, and 
seemed especially to delight in attacking my poor feet. After 
a month’s incessant punishment, those useful members rebelled 
against .such treatment and broke into open insurrection, throw¬ 
ing out numerous inflamed ulcers, whicli were tery painful, and 
stopped me from walking. Sol found myself coiilined to the 
house, and with no immediate prospect of leaving it. Wounds 
or sores in the feet are especially diiheuit to heal in h(jt climates, 
and I therefore dreaded them more than any other illness. Tiie 
confinement was very annoying, as the fine hot weather was 
excellent for insects, of which I had every promise of obtaining 
a fine collection ; and it is only by daily and unremitting search 
that the smaller kinds, and the rarer and more interesting speci¬ 
mens, can be obtained. When I crawled down to the rh'er-side 
to bathe, I often saw the blue-wingtxl Papilio ulyases, or some 
other equally rare and beautiful insect; but there was notliing 
for it but patience, and to return quietly to iny bird-.“:>kinning, or 
whatever other work I had indoors. The stings and bites lind 
ceaseless irritation caused by tliese pe^ts of the tropical forests 
would be borne uncomplainingly ; but to be kept prisoner by 
them in so rich and unexplored a country, where rare and 
laeautiful creatures are to be met with in every forest ramble—a 
country reached by such a long and tedious voyage, and wdiich 
might not in the present century be again visital for the same 
purpose—is a punishment too severe for a naturalist to pass 
over in silence. 
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I had, however, some eonsolation in the birds my boys ]iroii£»'[it 
home daily, more especially the Paradiseas, which they at lengtli 
obtained in full plumage. It was quite a relief to my mind to 
get these, for I could hardly have torn myself away from Aru 
had I not obtained specimens. But what I valued almost as 
much as the birds themselves, was tlie knowledge of their habits, 
which I was daily obtaining both from tlie accounts of my 
hunters, and from the conversation of the natives. The birds 
liad now commenced what the people here call their sacaleli,” 
or dancing-parties, in certain trees in the forest, which are not 
fruit trees as I at hrst imagined, but which liave an immense 
head of spreading branches and large but scattered leaves, 
giving a clear space for the birds to play and exhibit their 
plumes. On one of these trees a dozen or twenty full-plumaged 
male birds assemble together, raise up their wings, stretch out 
their necks, and elevate their exquisite plumes, keeping them in 
a continual vibration. Between whiles they fly across finiii 
branch to branch in great excitement, so that the whole tree is 
tilled with waving plumes in every variety of attitude and 
motion. (See Illustration facing p_. 339.) The bird itself is nearly 
as large as a crow, and is of a rich coffee brown colour. The 
head and neck is of a pure straAV yellow above, and ridi metallic 
green beneath. The long i)lumy tufts of golden orange featbeis 
spring from the sides beneath each wing, and when the bird is 
in repose are x^urtly concealed by them. At tlie time of its 
excitement, however, the wings are liaised vertically over the 
])ack, the liead. is bent down and stretched out, and the long 
idumes are raised up and expanded till they form two niag- 
nihcent golden fans striped with deep red at the base, and 
fading off into the X3ale brown tint of the finely divided and 
softly waving points. The whole bird is then o^^ershadowed by 
them, tlie crouching body, yellow head, and emerald green 
throat forming but the foundation and setting to the golden 
glory which waves above. When seen in this attitude, the Bird 
of Paradise really deseiwes its name, and must be ranked as one 
of the most beautiful and most wonderful of living things. I 
continued also to get specimens of the lovely little king-bird 
occasionally, as well as numbers of brilliant xoigeons, sweet little 
parroquets, and many curious small birds, most nearly re¬ 
sembling those of Australia and New Guinea. 

Here, as among most savage people I have dwelt among, I was 
delighted with the beauty of tlie human form—a beauty of 
■wliicli stay-at-home civilized people can scarcely have any con¬ 
ception. What are tlie finest Grecian statues to the living, 
moving, breathing men I saw daily around me? The unre¬ 
strained grace of the naked savage as he goes about Ids daily 
occupations, or lounges at his ease, must be seen to be under¬ 
stood ; and a youth bending Ids bow is the perfection of manly 
beauty. The women, however, except in extreme youth, are by 
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no means so pleasant to look at as the men. Tlieir strongly- 
marked features are very unfeniinine, and hard work, privati^ ms, 
and very early marriages soon destroy what«3ver of be.'iutv or 
grace they may for a siiort time possess. Their toilet is very 
simple, but also, I am sorry to say, very coarse and disgusting. 
It consists solely of a mat of plaited strips of palm leaves, worn 
tight round the body, and reaching from the hips to the km^e.«. 
It seems not to he changed till worn out, is seldom waslied, anti 
is generally very dirty. This is the universal dress, exce]>t in a 
few cases, where Malay sarongs “ have come into use. Their 
frizzly hair is tied in a bunchy at the back of the head. They 
delight in comljing, or rather forking it, imiiig for that purpose 
a large wooden fork \Yitli four diverging prongs, whicii answers 
the purpose of separating and arranging the long tangled, frizzly 
niass of cranial vegetation much better than any coinb could do. 
Tlie only ornaments of the women are earrina's and necklaces, 
wliich they arrange in various tasteful ways. The cuds of a ne^'k- 
lace are often attached to the earrings, and then looped on to the 
hair-knot behind. Tliis has really an elegant tappevarance, tlie 
beads hmiging gracefully on each side of tlu^ heail, and liy 
establishing a connexion with the earrings git e an appearance 
of utility to tliose baid)arous onuimeiits. We recommend this 
style to the consideration of tliose of the fair sex wlio still bore 
holes in their ears and hang rings thereto. Another style f>f 
necklace among these Papuan belles is to wear two, each 
hanging on one side of the neck and under the opposite anii, so 
a.s to cross each other. This has a very ])retty appearani*e, in 
part due to the contrast of the white beads or li:iingarof» teeth of 
which they are composed with the dark glossy skin. The ear¬ 
rings them.selves are formed of a bar of copi^er or silver twi-^ted 
so that the ends cross. The men, as usual among savages, adorn 
themselves more than the women. They wear necklaces, ear¬ 
rings, and finger lings, and delight in a band of plaited gra^.s 
tight round the arm just below the shoulder, to which they attach 
a bunch of hair or bright coloured feathers byway of ornament. 
The teeth of^ small animals, either alone, or alternately with 
black or white heads, form their necklaces, and sometimes 
bracelets also. For these latter, however, they prefer brass wire, 
or the black, horny, wing-spines of the cassowary, which they 
consider a charm. Anklets of brass or shell, and tight plaitefl 
garters below the knee, complete their ordinary decorations. 

Some natives of Kobror from further south, and who are 
r€‘ckoned the worst and least civilized of the Am tribes, came 
one day to visit us. They have a rather more than usually 
savage appearance, owing to the greater amount of ornaments 
tliey use~the most conspicuous being a large liorseshoe-sliaped 
comb which they wear over the forehead, the ends resting on 
the temples. The back of the comb is fastened into a piece of 
wood, which is plated with tin in front, and above is attached a 
plume of feathers from a cock's tail In other respects they 
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scarcely differed from the people I was living with. They 
brought me a couple of birds, some shells and insects, showing 
tliat tlie report of the white man and his doings had reached 
their country. There was probably hardly a man in Am wlio 
had not by tliis time heard of me. 

Besides the domestic utensils already mentioned, the movable 
property of a native is very scanty. He has a good supply of 
spears and bows and arrows for hunting, a parang, or choppings 
knife, and an axe—for the stone ^ age has passed away here, 
owing to the commercial enterprise of the Bugis and other 
Alalay races. Attached to a belt, or bung across his shoulder, 
lie carries a little skin pouch and an ornamented bamboo, con¬ 
taining betel-nut, tobacco, and lime, and a small German 
woodeii-liaiidled knife is generally stuck between his waist-cloth 
of bark and his bare skin. Each man also possesses a cadjan,” 
or sleeping-mat, made of the broad leaves of a pandaniis neatly 
sewn together in three layers. This mat is about four feet 
square, and when folded has one end sewn up, so that it forms 
a kind of sack open at one side. In the closed corner the head 
or feet can be placed, or by carrying it on tlie head in a shower 
it forms both coat and umbrella. It double.s up in a small 
compass for convenient caridage, and then forms a light ancl 
clastic cushion, so that on a journey it becomes clothing, house, 
bedding, and furniture, all in one. 

The only ornaments in an Aru house are trophies of the chase 
—jaws of wild pigs, the heads and backbones of cassowaries, 
and plume.s made from the feathers of the Bird of Paradise, 
cassowary, and domestic fowl. Tlie spears, shields, knife-handles, 
and other ntensils are more or less carved in fanciful designs, 
and the mats and leaf boxes are painted or plaited in neat 
patterns of red, black, and yellow colours. I must not forget 
these boxes, which are most ingeniously made of the pith of a 
palm leaf pegged together, lined inside with pandanus leaves, 
and outside with the same, or with plaited grass. All the joints 
and angles are covered with strips of split rattan sewn neatly 
on. The lid is covered with the brown leathery spathe of the 
Areca x>alm, which is impervious to water, and the whole box is 
neat, strong, and w'ell finished. They are made from a few 
inches to two or three feet long, and being much esteemed by 
the Malays as clothes-boxes, are a regular article of export from 
Aru. The natives use the smaller ones for tobacco or betel-nut, 
but seldom have clothes enougli to require the larger ones, 
which are only made for sale. 

Among the domestic animals which may generally be seen in 
native houses are gaudy parrots, green, red, and blue, a few 
dome.stic fowls, which have baskets hung for them to lay in 
under the eaves, and. who sleep on the ridge, and several half- 
starved, wolfish-looking dogs. Instead of rats and mice there 
are curious little marsupial animals about the same size, which 
run about at night and nibble anything eatable that maybe left 
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uncovered.^ Four or five different kinds of ants attack every¬ 
thing not isolated by water, and one kind even swims across 
that ; great spiders lurk in baskets and l^oxe^ or hide in the 
folds of niy mosquito curtain; centipedes and millepedes are 
found everywhere. I have cauglit tliem under my pillow and 
on my head; while in every box, and under every board wdiich 
has lain for some days undisturbed, little scorpions are sure to 
Ije found snugly ensconced, wnth their formidable tails quickly 
turned up ready for attack or defence. Such companions seem 
very alarming and dangerous, but all combined are not so ])ad 
as tlie irritation of mosquitoes, or of the insect pests often found 
at home. These latter are a constant and unceasing source of 
torment and disgust, wdiereas you may live a long time among 
scorpions, .spiders, and centi]jedes, ugly and venomous thougli 
tliey are, and get no harm from them. After living twelve 
years in the tropics, I have never yet been bitten or .stung by 
either. 

The lean and hungry dogs before mentioned \vere mygreatf'st 
enemies, and kept me constantly on the watch. If my lion’s 
left the bird they Avere skinning for an instant, it was sure to 
be carried off. Everything eatable had to be hung up to tin* 
roof, to be out of their reach. Ali had just finished skinning a 
fine King Bird of Paradise one day, when he dropped the skin. 
Before he could stoop to pick it up, one of this famished race 
had seized upon it, and he only succeeded in rescuing it from its 
fangs after it was torn to tatters. Two skins of the large 
Paradisea, which were quite dry and ready to pack away, were 
incautiously left on iny table for the night, -wrapped up in 
paper. Tiie next moiudng they w'ere gone, and only a few 
scattered feathers indicated their fate. My iianging slielf was 
out of their reach ; but having stupidly left a box which served 
as a step, a full-pliimaged Paradise Bird was next morning 
missing; and a dog below the house was to be seen still 
mumbling over the fragments, with the fine golden plumes all 
trampled in the mud. Every night, as soon as I was in bed, I 
could hear them searching about for what they could devour, 
under my table, and all about my boxes and baskets, keeping 
me in a state of suspense till morning, lest something of value 
might incautiously have been left witliin their reach. They 
would drink the oil of my floating lamp and eat the wick, and 
upset or break my crockery if my lazy boys had neglected to 
wash away even the smell of anything eatable. Bad, however, 
as they are here, they were worse in a Dyak^s house in Borneo 
where I was once staying, for there they gnawed off the tops of 
my waterproof boots, ate a large piece out of an old leather 
game-bag, besides devouring a portion of my mosquito curtain 1 

April 28ifA.-~Last evening we had a grand consultation, which 
had e\’idently been arranged and discussed beforehand. A 
number of the natives gathered round me, and said they wanted 
to talk. Two of the best Malay scholars helped each otlier, the 
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rest putting in liints and ideas in their own language. Tliey 
told me a long rambling story ; but, partly owing to their im¬ 
perfect knowledge of Alalay, partly through my ignorance of 
local terms, and partly through the incoherence of their 
narrative, I could not make it out very clearly. It was, how¬ 
ever, a tradition, and I was glad to^ find they had anything of 
the kind. A long time ago, they^ said, some strangers came to 
Aru, and came here to Wanumhai, and the chief of the Wanum- 
bai people did not like them, and wanted them to go away, but 
they would not go, and so it came to figliting, and many Aru 
men were killed, and some, along with the chief, wmre taken 
inisoiiers, and carried away by the strangers. Some of the 
speakers, however, said that he was not carried away, but went 
away in his own boat to escape from the foreigners, and went 
to the sea and never came back again. But they all believe 
that the chief and the people that went with him still live in 
some foreign country ; and if they could but find out where, 
they would send for them to come hack again. Now havdng 
some vague idea that wdiite men must know every country 
beyond the sea, they wanted to know if I had met their people 
in my country or in the sea. They thought they must be there, 
for they could not imagine wliere else they could be. They had 
sought for them everywhere, they said—on the land and in the 
sea, in the forest and on the mountains, in the air and in the 
sky, and could not find them ; therefore, they must be in my 
country, and they begged me to tell them, foiT must surely know, 
as I came from across the great sea. I tried to explain to them 
tliat their friends could not have reached my country in small 
boats ; and that there were plenty of islands like Aru all about 
the sea, which they would be sure to find. Besides, as it was so 
long ago, the chief and all the people must be dead. But they 
quite laughed at this idea, and said they were sure they were 
alive, for they had proof of it. And then they told i le that a 
good many years ago, when the speakers were boys, some 
Wokan men who were out fishing met these lost people in the 
sea, and spoke to them ; and the chief gave the Wokan men a 
hundred fathoms of cloth to bring to the men of Wanumhai, to 
show that they were alive and would soon come back to them ; 
but the Wokan men were thieves, and kept the cloth, and they 
.only heard of it afterwards ; and when they spoke about it, the 
Wokan men denied it, and pretended they had not received the 
cloth so they were quite sure their friends were at that time 
alive and somewhere in the sea. And again, not many years 
ago, a report came to them that some Bugis traders had brouglit 
some children of their lost people; so they went to Dobbo to 
see about it, and the owner of the house, who was now speaking 
to me, was one who went; but the Bugis man would not let 
them see the children, and threatened to kill them if they came 
into his house. He kept the children shut up in a large box, 
and when he went away lie took them with him. And at the 
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end of each of tliese stories, they begged me in an iuipluriiig 
tone to tell them if I knew where their chief and their peoide 
now ^yere. 

By dint of questioning, I got some account of the strangers 
wdio liad taken a-vvay their XDeople. Tiiey said they were wonder¬ 
fully strong, and each one could kill a great many Aru men ; 
and when they were wounded, however badly, they spit upon 
the idace, and it immediately became well And they made a 
great net of rattans, and entangled their prisoners in it, and 
sunk them in the water ; and the next day, -when they pulled 
the net up on shore, tliey made the drowned men come to life 
again, and carried them away. 

Much more of the same kind was told me, but in so confused 
and rambling a manner that I could make nothing out of it, till 
I inquired how long ago it was that all this happened, when 
they told me that after their people were taken away the Biigis 
came in their praus to trade in Aru, and to buy tripang and 
birds’ nests. It is not impossible that something similar to what 
they related to me really liappened wlieii the early Portugue-^e 
discoverers first came to Aru, and has formed the foundation fur 
a continually increasing accumulation of legend and fable. T 
have no doubt that to the next generation, or even before, I 
myself shall be transformed into a magician or a demigod, a 
■worker of miracles, and a l)eing of supernatural knowledge. 
They already believe that all the animals I jjreserve will come 
to life again; and to their children^ it will be related that they 
actually did so. An unusual spell of fine weather setting in just 
at my arrival has made them believe I can control the seiisons ; 
and the simple circumstance of my always walking alone in the 
forest is a wmnder and a mystery to them, as well as my asking 
them about birds and animals I have not yet seen, and showing 
an acquaintance with tlieir forms, colours, and habits. Tiiese 
facts are brought against me when I disclaim knowledge of what 
they wish me to tell them. “ You must know,” say they; you 
know everything : you make the fine weather for your men to 
shoot; and you know all about our birds and our animals as^vell 
as we do ; and you go alone into the forest and are not afraid.” 
Tlierefox’e every confession of ignorance on my part is thought 
to be a blind, a mere excuse to avoid telling them^ too much. 
My very writing materials and books are to theiii weird things; 
and were I to choose to mystify them by a few simple ex¬ 
periments with lens and magnet, miracles without end would 
in a few years cluster about me; and future travellers, pene¬ 
trating to Wanumbai, would hardly believe that a poor English 
naturalist, who had resided a few months among them, could 
have been the original of the supernatural being to wfiom so 
many marvels were attributed. 

For some days I had noticed a good deal of excitement, and 
many strangers came and w^ait armed with spears and cut lasses, 
bows and sdiiekls. I now found tiiere was war near us—two 
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neighbouring villages having a quarrel about some matter of 
local politics that I could not understand. They told me it was 
quite a common thing, and that they are rarely without fighting 
somewhere near. Individual quarrels are taken up villages 
and tribes, and the nonpayment of the stipulated price for a 
wife is one of the most frequent causes of bitterness and blood¬ 
shed. One of the war shields was brought me to look at. It was 
made of rattans and covered with cotton twist, so as to be both 
light, strong, and vexy tough. I should think it would re.sist 
any ordinary bullet. About the middle there was an armdiole 
with a shutter or flap over it. This enables tlie arm to be put 
through and the bow drawn, -while the body and face, up to the 
eyes, remain jn'otected, which cannot be clone if tlie shield is 
carried on the arm by loops attached at the back in the ordinary 
way.* A few of the young men from our house went to help their 
friends, but I could not hear that any of them were hurt, or that 
there was much hard lighting. 

Ma^ 8fk.--l had now been six weeks at Wanumbai, but for 
more than half the time was laid up in the house with ulcerated 
feet. My stores being nearly exhausted, and my bird and insect 
boxes full, and having no iinmediate prospect of getting the use 
of my legs again, I determined on returning to Dobbo. Birds 
had lately become rather scarce, and the Paradise birds had not 
yet become as plentiful as the natives assux^ed me they would be 
in another month. The Wanumbai people seemed very sorry at 
nay departure; and well tlxey might be, for the shells and insects 
they picked up on the way to and from their plantations, and 
tlie birds the little boys shot with tlieir bows and axTows, kept 
them all well supplied with tobacco and gambir, besides enabling 
tliem to accumulate a stock of beads and coppers for futux^e ex¬ 
penses. The owner of the house was supplied gratis with a little 
rice, fish, or salt, whenever he asked for it, which I must say was 
not very often. On parting, I distributed among them my 
remnant stock of salt and tobacco, and gave my host a flask of 
arrack, and believe that on the whole my stay with these simple 
and good-natured people was productive of pleasure and profit 
to hotlx parties. I fully intended to come back; and had I 
known that circumstances would have prevented my doing so, 
should have felt some sorrow in leaving a place where I liad first 
seen so many rax^e and beautiful living things, and had so fully 
enjoyed the pleasure which fills the heart of the naturalist when 
he is so fortunate as to discover a district hitherto unexplored, 
and where every day brings forth new and unexpected treasures. 
We loaded our boat in the afternoon, and, starting before day¬ 
break, by the help of a fair wind reached Dobbo late the same 
evening. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE AKU ISLANDS.—SECOND liESIDENCE AT DOBBO. 

(may and jrxK 1S57.) 

Dobbo was full to oversowing, and I was obliged to oooupy 
the court-hoiDe where the Commissioners hold their sittings. 
They had now left the island, and I found the situation agree¬ 
able, as it was at the end of tlio \illage, wdtli a view down the 
principal street. It was a mere shed, but half of it had a roiiglily 
boarded door, and by putting up a partition and opening a 
window I made it a very jdeasant abode. In one of the boxes 
I had left in clnirge of Herr Warzbergen, a colony of small ants 
had settled and deposited million.s of eggs. It was luckily a tine 
liot day, and by carrying tlie box some distance from tlie house, 
and placing every article in the sunsliine for an hour or two, L 
got rid of them without damage, as they were fortunately a 
harmless specie.^. 

Dobbo now })resented an animated appearance. Five or .Ax 
new houses had been added to the street ; the praiis were all 
brought round to the western side of the point, where they weiv 
hauled up on the beach, and were lacing caulked and covered 
with a thick white lime-plaster for the homeward voyage, malv- 
ing them the brightest and cleanest looking things in the place. 
Alost of the small boats had returned from the blakang-tana 
(back country), as the side of the islands towards New iTuinea 
is called. Piles of firewood were being heaped up behind the 
bouses ; sail-makers and carpenters were busy at work; mother- 
of-pearl shell was ])eing tied up in Imndles; and the black and 
ugly smoked tripaug was liaving a last exposure to the sun 
lief ore loading. The spare portion of the crews were employed 
cutting and squaring timber, and l)Oats from Ceram and (ioram 
were constantly unloading their cargoes of sago-cake for the 
traders’ homeward voyage. The fowls, ducks, and goats (ill 
looked fat and thriving on the refuse food of a dense population, 
and the Chinamen's pig's were in a state of obesity that fort*- 
boded early death. Parrots and lories and cockatoos, of a dozen 
different kinds, were suspended on bamboo perches at tlie doors 
of the houses, with metallic green or vyhite fruit-pigeons which 
cooed musically at noon and eventide. Young eassowailes, 
strangely striped with black and brown, wandered about the 
liouses or gambolled with the playfulness of kittens in the hot 
sunshine, with sometimes a pretty little kangaroo, caught in the 
Am forests, but already tame and graceful as a petted fawn. 

Of an evening tliere were more signs of life than at the time 
of my former residence. Tom-toms, jews’-harps, and even 
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fiddles were to be lieard, and the melanclioly Malay songs 
sounded not unpleasantly far into the night. Almost every day 
there wa.s a cock-fight in the street. The spectators make a 
ring, eancl after the long steel spurs are tied on, and the poor 
animals are set down to gash and kill each other, tlie excitement 
is immense. Those wdio have made bets^ scream^ and yeU and 
j ump frantically, if they think they are going to win or lose. But 
in a very few minutes it is all over ; there is a hurrah from the 
winners, the owners seize their cocks, the winning bird is car¬ 
essed and admired, the loser is generally dead or very badly 
wounded, and Iiis master may often be seen plucking out hi's 
featliers as he walks away, preparing him for the cooking pot 
while the poor bird is still alive. 

A game at foot-ball, wliich genei'ally took place at sunset, 
was, however, much more interesting to me. The ball used is a 
leather small one, and is made of rattan, hollow, light, and 
elastic. The player keeps it dancing a little while on ins foot, 
then occasionally on his arm or thigh, till suddenly he gives it 
a good blow with the hollow of the foot, and sends it fiying high 
in the air. Another player runs to meet it, and at its first bound 
catches it on his foot and plays in his turn. The ball must 
never be touched with the hand ; but the arm, shoulder, knee, 
or thigh are used at pleasure to rest the foot. Two or three 
played very skilfully, keeping the ball continually flying about, 
but the place was too confined to show oflf tlie game to advan¬ 
tage. One evening a quarrel arose from some dispute in the 
game, and there was a great row, and it was feared there Avould 
be a fight about it—not two men only, but a party of a dozen 
or twenty on each side, a regular battle with knives and krisses ; 
but after a large amount of talk it passed off quietly, and we 
heard nothing about it afterwards. 

Most Europeans being gifted by nature with a luxuriant 
growth of hair upon their faces think it disfigures them, and 
keep up a continual struggle against her by mowing down every 
morning the crop which has sprouted up during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. Now the men of Mongolian race are, 
naturally, just as many of us want to be. They mostly pass 
their lives with faces as smooth and beardless as an infant s. 
But shaving seems an instinct of the human race ; for many of 
these people, having no hair to take off their faces, shave their 
heads. Others, however, set resolutely to work to force nature 
to give them a beard. One of the chief cock-fighters at Dobl)o 
was a Javanese, a sort of master of the ceremonies of the ring, 
who tied on the spurs and acted as backer-up to one of the 
combatants. This man had succeeded, by assiduous cultivation, 
in raising a pair of moustaches w'hich were a triumph of art, 
for they each contained about a dozen hairs more than three 
inches long, and which, being well greased and twisted, were 
distinctly visible (when not too far off) as a black thread Jiang- 
ing down on each side of his mouth. But the beard to match 
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■was the difficulty, for nature had cruelly refused to give Iiim a 
rudiroent of hair on his cliin, and the most talented gardener 
could not do much if he had nothing to cultivate. But true 
genius triumphs over difficulties. Although tliert^ was no hair 
proper on the chin, there happened to ])e, rather on one side of 
it, a small mole or freckle which eonlained (as such tilings fre¬ 
quently do) a few stray liairs. These had been made tlie mo?,t 
of. They had reached four or live inches in lengtii, and formed 
another black thread dangling from the left angle of tlie cliin. 
The owner carried this as if it were something remarkable (as 
it certainly was) ; he often felt it atfectionatcdy, pa^^sed it 
between Ids fingers, and was evidently exti^emely proud of liis 
mou.staches and beard! 

One of the most surprising things connected with Am was 
the excessive elieapness of all articdes of Eiirr»pean or nati\'c 
manufacture. We were here two thousand niih^s beyoml Singa¬ 
pore and Batavia, which are tlieinselves empnriiiins%>f the '*far 
East,’’ ill a place uiivisited by, and almO'-t unknown to, European 
traders; everything reached us through at least two or tiiree 
hands, often many more ; yet English cali<‘oes and American 
cotton clotiis could be bought for 8s.tiie piece; muskets for iri-\ ; 
common scissors and German knives at three-lialfpenee eucli : 
and other cutleiy, cotton goods, and earthenware in the saia-* 
proportion. The natives of this out-of-the-way country can, in 
fact, buy all these things at about tlie same money pri*‘e as <uir 
w^ork'men at home, but in reality very much cheaper, f<»r th« 
produce of a few hours’labour enables the savage to purchase in 
abundance what are to him luxuries, while to the European they 
are necessaries of life. The barliarian is no happier and no 
lietter off for this cheapness. On the contrary, it has a most 
injurious effect on him. He wants the stimulus of necessity to 
force him to labour ; and if iron were as dear as silver, ami calico 
as costly as satin, the effect would 1 le beneficial to him. As it lu* 
has more idle hours, gets a more constant supply of tobacco, and 
can intoxicate himself with arrack more frequently and moiv 
thoroughly ; for your Aru man scorns to get half drunk—a tum¬ 
blerful of arrack is but a slight stimulus, and nothing le^s than 
half a gallon of spirit will make him tipsy to Ids own satisfaction. 

It is not agreeable to reflect on this state of things. At least 
half of the vast multitudes of uncivilized peoples, on whom our 
gigantic manufacturing system, eiionnoiis capital, and 1111011*50 
competition force the produce of our looms and workshcqis, 
would be not a whit worse off ]ihysieally, and would certainly be 
improved morally, if all the articles with which we supply titem 
were double or treble their present piices. If at the same time 
the difference of cost, or a large portioirof it, could find its way 
into the jiockets of the manufacturing workmen, thousands 
would be raised from want tocomfoi*t, from starvation to health, 
and would be removed from one of the chief incentives to criine. 
It is difficult fur an Englishman to avoid enntemplating witli 
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pride oiir gigantic and ever-increasing manufactures and com¬ 
merce, andthinkingeverything good that renders their progress 
still more rapid, either by lowering the^ price at wliich the 
articles can he produced, or by discovering new markets to 
wliich they may be sent. If, liowever, the question that is so 
frequently asked of the votaries of the less popular sciences 
were put here—“ Cui lono ? ”—it would he found more difficult 
to answer than had been imagined. The advantages, even to 
the few who 2‘eap them, would ha seen to be mostly physical,' 
while the widespread moral and intellectual evils resulting 
from unceasing labour, low wages, crowded dwellings, an^d 
monotonous occupations, to perhaps as large a number as tliose 
who gain any real advantage, might be held to show a balance 
of evil so great, as to lead the greatest admii'ers of our manu¬ 
factures and commerce to doubt the advisability of their further 
development. It will be said: “We cannot stop it; capital 
must be employed; our population must be kept at work; if 
we hesitate a moment, other nations now hard i^ressing us will 
get ahead, and national ruin Avill follow.” Some of this is true, 
some fallacious. It is undoubtedly a difficult problem which we 
have to solve ; and I am inclined to think it is this difficulty 
that makes men conclude that what seems a necessary and un¬ 
alterable state of things must be good—that its benefits must 
he greater than its evils. This was the feeling of the American 
advocates of slavery ; they coiild not see an easy, comfortable 
way out of it. In our own case, ho\yever, it is to be hoped, that 
if a fair consideration of the matter in all its hearings shows that 
a x)repoiiclerance of evil arises from the immensity of our manu¬ 
factures and commerce—evil which must go on increasing with 
their increase—there is enough both of p)oliticaI wisdom and 
true philantlunpy in Englishmen, to induce them to turn their 
superabundant wealth into other channels. The fact that has 
led to these remarks is surely a striking one: that in one of the 
most remote corners of the earth savages can buy clothing 
cheaper than the peoide of the country wliere it is made ; that 
the weaver’s child should shiver in the wintry wind, unable to 
purchase articles attainable by the wild natives of a tropical 
climate, where clothing is mere ornament or luxury, should 
make us pause ere we regard with unmixed admiration the 
system which has led to such a result, and cause us to look with 
ome suspicion on the further extension of that system. It 
must be remembered too that our commerce is not a purely 
natural growth. It has been ever fostered by the legislature, 
and forced to an unnatural luxuriance by the protection of our 
fleets and armies. The wisdom and the justice of this policy 
have been already doused. vSo soon, therefore, as it is seen 
that the further extension of our manufactures and commerce 
would be an evil, the remedy is not far to seek. 

After six weeks’ confinement to the house I was at length 
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well, and could resuiuo my daily walks in the fon^st. L did not, 
howcA’cr, find it so productive as wlioii I had first arrived at 
IJob}>o. There was a damp stagnation about the paths, and 
insects were very scarce. In some o£ my best (*olIecting places 
I now found a mass of rotting wood, mingled with young.shoots, 
and overgrown with climbers, yet I always managed to add 
something daily to my extensive collections. I one day met 
with a curious example of failure of instinct, which, by showing 
it to Ikj fallible, renders it very doubtful whether it is anything 
mox’O than hereditary habit, dependent on delicate modifications 
of sensation. >Some sailors cut dowix a good-sized tree, and, as is 
always my practice, I xisited it daily for some tiixie in seaxvh of 
insects. Among otlen* Ixeetles came swarms of the little cylin¬ 
drical wood-borers (Platypus, Tesserocerus, Ac.), and eommencejl 
making holes in the bark. After a day or two 1 was surpriM'd 
to^iind hundreds of them sticking in the lioles they had Ixmed, 
and on examination discovered that the milky sap of thc^ tree 
was of tlio nature of gutta-percha, hardening rapidly on ex¬ 
posure to the air, and gluing the little animals in self-dug 
graves. The habit of boring holes in trees in which to depo.^it. 
their eggs was not accompanied by a sufficient instinctive 
knowledge of which trees were suitable, and wliich destructive 
to them. Jf, as is very probable, these trees have an attractive 
odour to certain .specie,s of borer.s, it miglifc very likely lead to 
their })ecoming extinct; while other species to whom the same 
odour was disagreeable, and who therefore avoided the dan¬ 
gerous trees, would survive, and would be cnxlited liy us with 
an instinct, whereas they would really be guided by" a simple 
sensation. 

Those curious little beetles, the Brenthidie, were very abun¬ 
dant in Axai. The females have a pointed rostrum, \\ith which 
they bore deep holes in the bark of dead trees, often burying 
the rostrum up to the eyes, and in these holes deposit their eggs. 
The male.s are larger, and have the rostrum dilated at the emi, 
and sometimes terminating in a good-sized pair of jaws.^ I once 
saw two males figliting together; each had a fore-leg laid acro>s 
the neck of the other, and the rostrum bent quite in an attitude 
of defiance, and looking most ridiculous. Another time, two 
were fighting for a female, who stood close Ijy busy at her 
boring. They pushed at each other witli their rostra, and eiawe<l 
and thumped, apparently in the greatest rage, although their 
coats of mail must liave saved both froin injury. The small one, 
however, soon ran away, acknowledging himself vanquished, 
In most Coleoptera the female is larger than the male, and it is 
therefore interesting, as bearing on the question of sexual 
selection, that in this case, as in the stag-beetles where the 
males fight together, they sliould be not only better armed, but 
also much larger than the females. 

»• Just as we were going away, a handsome tree, allied to 
Erythrina, was in blossom, showing its masses of large crimson 
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flowers scattered liere and there about the forest Could it 
have been seen from an elevation, it would have had a flne 
effect; from below I could only catch sight of masses of gorgeous 
colour in clusters and festoons overhead, about which flocks of 
blue and orange lories were fluttering and screaming. 

A good many people died at Dobbo this season ; I believe about 
twenty. They were buried in a little grove of Casuarinas behind 
my housa Among the traders was a Mahometan priest, wJio 
superintended the funerals, which were very simple. The bocly 
was wrapped up in new white cotton cloth, and was carried on 
a bier to the grave. All the spectators sat clown on the grouncl, 
and the i^riest chanted some verses from the Koran. The graves 
were fenced round with a slight bamboo railing, and a little 
carved wooden head-post 'svas put to mark the spot. There was 
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also in the village a small mosque, where every Friday the 
faithful went to pray. This is probably more remote from 
Mecca than any other mosque in the world, and marks the 
farthest eastern extension of the Mahometan religion. The 
Chinese here, as elsewhere, showed their superior wealth and 
civilization by tombstones of solid granite brought from Singa¬ 
pore, with deeply-cut inscriptions, the characters of which are 
painted in red, blue, and gold. Ko people have/ more respect for 
the graves of their relations and friends than this strange, ubi¬ 
quitous, money-getting people. 

Soon after we had returned to Dobbo, my Alacassar boy, 
Eaderoon, took his wages and left me, because I scolded him for 
laziness. He then occupied himself in gambling, and at first 
had some luck, and bought ornaments, and hacl plenty of money. 
Then his luck turned ; he lost everything, borrowed money aiicl 
lost that, and was obliged to become the slave of his creditor 
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till he had worked out the debt. He was a quick and active hid 
when he pleased, hut was apt to he idle, and had such an in¬ 
corrigible propensity for gninhling, that it will very likely lead 
to his becoming a slave for life. 

The end of June ^vas now approaching, the ea^t monsoon had 
set in steadily, and^ in another week or two Hobbo would be 
deserted. Preparations for dejiartiire were everywhere vi^>iblcs 
and every sunny day (rather rare now) the street.s were as 
crowded and as busy as beeliives. Heaps of tripang were 
finally dried and packed up in sacks ; mother-of-pearl shell, tied 
up with rattans into convenient bundles, was all day hmg being 
carried to tbe beach to Ije loaded ; v\ ater-ca.sks were tilled, and 
cloths and mat-sails mended and strengthened for the run huiiie 
before the strong east wind. xVlmo.-^t every day groups of 
natives arrived from the most distant parts of the islands, with 
cargoes of bananas and sugar-cane tc) exehangt* for tobacco, saeo- 
hread, and other luxuries, before the general departure. The 
Ohiiiameii killed their fat pig and made their ])artiiigft‘ast, and 
kindly sent me some pork, and a basin of birds’-nest stew, which 
had very little more taste than a dish of vermicelli. ]My boy 
Ali returned from Wanumbai, where I had sent him alomrfor a 
fortnight to buy Paradi.se birds and prepare the skins : lie 
brought me sixteen gloiious specimens, and had ht^ imt betui 
very ill with fever and ague might have obtained twic<‘ the 
number. He had lived with the people whose hou.^e 1 laid 
occupied, and it is a x^roof of their goodness, if fairly tnaitcd, 
that although lie took with liim a quantity of silver dollars to 
pay for the birds they caught, no attempt was made to rob him, 
which might have been done with the mo?,t iierfect inq'^^^hty. 
He W'as kindly treated when ill, and was brought l)ack to me 
with the balance of the dollars he had not spent. 

The Wanumbai people, like almost all the inhabitants of the 
Am Islands, are x^erfect savages, and I saw no signs of any 
religion. There are, however, three or four villages on the 
coast where schoolmasters from Amboyna reside, and the x^<^<^ph‘ 
Bxe nominally Christians, and are to some extent educated and 
civilized. I could not get much real knowledge of tlie cimtoms 
of the Aru x^eople during the short time I was among them, but 
they have evidently been considerably infineuced by their lung 
association •with Mahometan traders. They often bury thdr 
dead, although the national custom is to exxmse the Ixxly on a 
raised stage till it decomx^oses. Though there is no limit to the 
number of wives a man may have, they seldom exceed one or 
two. A wife is regularly purchased from the parents, the x^xdee 
being a large assortment of articles, always including gongs, 
crockery, and cloth. They told me that some of the tnlx‘s kill 
tlie old men and women when tliey can no longer work, Imt I 
saw many very old and decrepit people, who seemed pretty well 
attended to. No doubt all who have mucli intercourse with the 
Bugis and Geramese traders gradually lose many of their native 
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customs, especially as these people often settle in their villages 
and marry native women. 

The trade carried on at Dobbo is very considerable. This 
year there were fifteen large praus from Alacassar, and perhaps 
a hundred small boats from Ceram, Goram, and Ke. The 
^lacassar cargoes are worth about 1,000/. each, and the other 
boat-stake away perhaps about 3,000/. worth, so that tlie whole 
exports may be estimated at 18,000/. per annum. The largest 
and most bulky items are pearl-shell and tiipang, or UcheMle- 
rneVy with smaller quantities of^ tortoise-shell, edible birds^ 
nests, pearls, ornamental woods, timber, and Birds of Paradise. 
These are purchased with a variety of goods. Of arrack, about 
equal in strength to ordinary West India rum, 3,000 boxes, each 
containing fifteen half-gallon bottles, are consumed annually. 
Native cloth from Celebes is much esteemed for its durability, 
and large quantities ai'e sold, as well as white English calico and 
American unbleached cottons, common crockery, coarse cutlery, 
muskets, gunpowder, gongs, small brass cannon, and elephants’ 
tusks. These three last articles constitute the wealth of the 
Aru people, with which they pay for their wives, or which they 
hoard up as “ real property.” Tobacco is in immense demand 
for chewing, and it must be very strong, or an Aru man will not 
look at it. Knowing how little these people generally work, the 
mass of produce obtained annually shows that the islands must 
be pretty thickly inhabited, especially along the coasts, as nine- 
tenths of the whole are marine productions. 

It was on tlie 2nd of July that we left Aru, followed by all the 
Macassar praus, fifteen in number, who had agreed to sail in 
company. We passed south of Banda, and then steered due 
west, not seeing land for three days, till we sighted some low 
i.slands west of Bouton. We had a sti'ong and steady south-east 
wind day and night, which carried us on at about five knots an 
hour, wdiere a clipper ship would have made twelve. The sky 
was continually cloudy, dai'k, and threatening, with occasional 
drizzling showers, till we were west of Bouru, when it cleared 
up and we enjoyed the bright sunny skies of the dry season for 
the rest of our voyage. It is about liore, therefore, that the 
seasons of the eastern and western regions of the Archipelago 
are divided. West of this line from June to December is 
generally fine, and often very dry, tlie rest of the year being 
the vpet season. East of it the “vveatlicr is exceedingly uncertain, 
each island, and each side of an island, having its own pecu¬ 
liarities. ^ The clifterence seems to consist not so mucli in the 
distribution of the rainfall as in that of the clouds and the 
moistness of the atmosphere. In Aru, for example, when we 
left, the little streams were all dried up, although the weather 
was gloomy ; w'hile in January, February, and March, wlien we 
had the hottest sunshine and the finest days, they were always 
flowing. The driest time of all the year in Aru occurs in 
September and October, just as it does in Java and Celebes. 
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The rainy seasons agree, therefore, with those of th(* western 
islands, although the weather is very different. Tlie Alolueoa 
sea is of a very deep ])Iue colour, quite distinct from the clear 
light Hue of the Atlantic, In cloudy and dull weather it looks 
a.bsoiutely Hack, and when crested with foam has a stern and 
angry aspect. The wind continued fair and strong during oiir 
whole voyage, and we reached Alacassar in perfect safety on the 
evening of the 11th of July, having made tne passage from Aru 
(more than a thousand miles) in nine and a half days. 

My expedition to the Aru Islands had been eminently success¬ 
ful. Although I had been for months conlined to theliouse by 
illness, and had lost much time by the want of the means of 
locomotion, and by missing the right season at the right place, 
I brought «away with me more than nine thousand spednums (^f 
natural objects, of about sixteen hundred distinct spe(‘it*s. I 
had made tin* acquaintance of a strange and little-known race 
of men ; I had b(‘c;ome huniliar with the traders of tin* far East; 
I had r{‘velled in the delights of exploring a new fauna and tlora, 
one of tlie most remarkable and most beautiful and least-known 
in the world ; and I had succeeded in the main object for whicli 
I had undertaken the journey^—namely, to obtain tine .specimens 
of the magniticent Birds of Paradise, and to be enabled to observ(* 
them in their native forests. By this success I was stimulated 
to continue my researches in the Moluccas and New (-tuinea fcir 
nearl;;^ live years longer, and it is still the portion of my travels 
to which I look back with the most complete satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE AIIU ISL.VNDS.—PHYSICAL GEOaRAPHY AND ASPECTS OF 
NATURE. 

In this chapter I propose to give a general sketch of the 
physical geography of the Aru Islands, and of their relation to 
the surrounding countries; and shall thus be able to incorporate 
the information obtained from traders, and from the works of 
other naturalists, with my own observations in these exceedingly 
interesting and little-known regions. 

The Aru group maybe said to consist of one very large central 
island with a number of small^ ones scattered round it. The 
great island is called by the natives and traders Tana-busar 
(great or mainland), to distinguish it as a wdiole from DoHx), or 
any of the detached islands. It is of an irregular oblong form, 
about eighty miles from north to south, and forty or fifty from 
east to west, in which direction it is traversed by tliree itarrow 
channels, dividing it into four j)ortions. These channels are 
always called rivers by the traders, which puzzled me nuich till 
I passed through one of them, and saw how exceedingly ap- 
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plicable the name was. The northern channel, called the river 
of Watelaijis about a quarter of a mile wide at its entrance, but 
soon narrows to about the eighth of a mile, which width it re¬ 
tains, with little variation, during its wlmle length of nearly 
fifty miles, till it again widens at its eastern mouth. Its course 
is moderately winding, and the banks are generally dry and 
somewhat elevated. In many places there are low cliffs of hard 
coralline limestone, more or less worn by the action of water; 
Avhile sometimes level spaces extend from the banks to low 
ranges of hills a little inland. A few small streams enter it 
from right and left, at the mouths of whicli are some little 
rocky islands. The depth is very regular, being from ten to 
fifteen fathoms, and it has thus every feature of a true river, 
but for the salt water and the absence of a current. The other 
two rivers, whose names are Vorkai and Maykor, are said to be 
very similar in general character ; but they are rather near to¬ 
gether, and have a number of cross cliannels intersecting the 
Sat tract between them. On the south side of Maykor the 
banks are very rocky, and from thence to tlie southern ex¬ 
tremity of Aru is an uninterrupted extent of rather elevated 
and veiy rocky country, penetrated by numerous small streams, 
in the high limestone cliffs bordering which the edible birds’ 
nests of Aru are chiefly obtained. All my informants stated 
that the two southern rivers are larger than Watelai. 

Tlie whole of Aru is low, but by no means so flat as it has 
been represented, or as it appears from the sea. Most of it is 
dry rocky ground, with a somewhat undulating surface, rising 
here and there into abrupt hillocks, or cut into steep and narrow 
ravines. Except the patches of swamp which are found at the 
mouths of most of the small rivers, there is no absolutely level 
ground, although the greatest elevation is probably not more 
than two hundred feet. The rock which everywhere appears 
in the ravines and brooks is a coralline limestone, in some places 
soft and friable, in others so hard and crystalline as to resemble 
our mountain limestone. 

The small islands wdiich surround the central mass are very 
numerous; but most of them are on the east side, where they 
form a fringe, often extending ten or fifteen miles from the main 
islands. On the west there are very few, Warania and Pulo Babi 
being the chief, with Ougia and Wassia at the north-west 
extremity. On the east side the sea is everywhere shallow, and 
full of coral ; and it is here that the pearl-shells are found which 
form one of tlie chief staples of Aru trade. All the islands are 
covered with a dense and very lofty forest. 

Tlie physical features here described are of peculiar interest, 
and, as far as I am aware, are to some extent unique ; for I liave 
been unable to find any other record of an island of the size of 
Aru crossed by channels^ which exactly resemble true rivers. 
How these channels originated were a complete puzzle to me, 
till, after a long consideration of the whole of the natural 
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plienomena presented by these islands I arrived at a conclusion 
■which I will now endeavour to explain. There are three ways 
in which we may conceive islands which are not volcanic to have 
been formed, or to have been reduced to tlieir present condition, 
—by elevation, by subsideiKie, or by separation from a continent 
or larger island. The existence of coral rock, or of raised 
Radies far inland, indicates recent elevation ; lagoon coral- 
islands, and such as have barrier or encircling reefs, have 
suffered subsidence; while our own islands, whose productions 
are entirely those of the adjacent continent, have been separated 
from it. Now the Am Islands are all coral rock, and the 
adjacent sea is shallow and full of coral; it is therefore evident 
that they have been elevated from beneatli the ocean at a lait 
very distant epoch. But if wi^ suppose that elevation to be the 
first and only cause of their present condition, vve shall find 
ourselves quite unable to explain the curious riv’er-channels 
wliich divide them. Fissures during upiieav'al would not pro¬ 
duce the regular width, the regular de])th, or the winding curves 
which characterize them ; and the action of tides and currents 
during their elevation might form straits of irregular width and 
depth, but not the river-like channels vvdiich actually (‘xi^r. If, 
again, we suppose the last movement to have been one* ctf 
subsidence, reducing the size of the islands, these cliaiinelft are 
quite as inexplicable; for subsidence would necessarily lead to 
the flooding of all low tracts on the banks of the old rivers, and 
thus obliterate their courses ; whereas these I'emain pei-fc^ct. and 
of nearly uniform width from end to end. 

Now if these channels hav'e ever been rivers they muj^t have 
flowed from some higher regions, and this must have been to the 
east, because on the north and west the sea-bottom sinks down 
at a short distance from the shore to an unfathomable depth ; 
whereas on the east a shallow sea, iiovvhere exceeding fifty 
fathoms, extends quite across to New Guinea, a rlistanceof about 
a liundred and fifty miles. An elevation of only three hundred 
feet would convert the whole of this sea into moderately high 
land, and make the Am Islands a portion of New Guinea ; anti 
the riv’ers which have their mouths at Utanata and Wamuka 
might then have flowed on across Am, in the channels whieli 
ar(3 now occupied by salt water. When the intervening land 
sunk down, we must .suppose the land that now constitutes Am 
to have remained nearly stationary—a not ver;v improlxible 
supposition, when we consider the great extent of the shallow 
sea, and the v'ery small amount of depression the hind need hav'e 
undergone to produce it. 

But the fact of the Aru Islands having once lieen connected 
with New Guinea does not rest on this evidence alone*. Tlau'e* 
is such a striking resemblance between the productions of the 
two countries as only exists between portions of a common 
territory. I collected one hundred species of land-birds in the 
Aru Islands, and about eighty of them have been found on tlie 
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mainland of Mew Guinea. Among these are the great wingless 
cassowary, two species of heavy brush-turkeys, and two of short 
winged thrushes, which could certainly not have passed over 
the 150 miles of open sea to the coast of Mew Guinea. This 
barrier is equally enectual in the case of many other birds wdiich 
live only in the depths of the forest, as the kinghunters (Dacelo 
gaudichaudi), the fly-catching wrens (Todopsis),the great crown 
pigeon (Goura coronata), and the small Avood doves (Ptilonopus 
perlatus, P. aurantiifrons, and P. coronulatus).^ Mow, to show 
the real effect of such a barrier, let us take the island of Ceram, 
which is exactly the same distance from Mew Guinea, but 
separated from it by a deep sea. Out of about seventy land- 
birds inhabiting Ceram, only fifteen are found in Mew Guinea, 
and none of these are terrestrial or forest-haunting species. 
The cassowary is distinct; the kingfishers, parrots, pigeons, fiy- 
catcliers, honeysuckers, thrushes, and cuckoos, are almost always 
quite distinct species. More than this, at least twenty genera, 
which are common to Mew Guinea and Aru, do not extend into 
Ceram, indicating with a force wliich every naturalist will 
appreciate, that the two latter countries have received their 
faunas in a radically different manner. Again, a true kangaroo 
is found in Aru, and the same species occurs in Mysol, which is 
equally Papuan in its productions, wMle either the same, or one 
closely allied to it, inhabits Mew Guinea; but no such animal is 
found in Ceram, wliicli is only sixty miles from Mysol. Another 
small marsupial animal (Peraraaies doreyanus) is common to 
Aru and Mew Guinea. The insects show exactly the same 
results. The butterffies of Aru are all either Mew Guinea 
species, or very slightly modified forms ; whereas those of Ceram 
are more distinct than are the birds of the two countries. 

It is now generally admitted that we may safely reason on 
such facts as these, wliich supply a link in the defective geo¬ 
logical I'ecord. The upward and downward movements which 
any country has undergone, and the succession of such move¬ 
ments, can be determined with much accuracy 5 but geology 
alone can tell us nothing of lands which have entirely dis- 
appeped beneath the oceati. Here physical geography and the 
distribution of animals and plants are of the greatest service. 
By ascertaining the depth of the seas separating one country 
from 'another,^ Tve can form some judgment of the changes 
\Yhich are taking place. If there are other evidences of sub¬ 
sidence, a shallow sea implies a former connexion of the adjacent 
lands; but this evidence is wanting, or if there is reason to 
suspect a rising^ of the land, then the shallow sea may be the 
I’esult of that rising, and may indicate that the two countries 
will be joined at some future time, but not that they have 
previously been so. Tjie nature of the animals and plants 
inhabiting these countries will, however, almost always enable 
us to determine this question. Mr. Darwin has shown us how 
we may determine in almost every case whether an island has 
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ever been connected with a continent or larger land, by the 
presence or absence of terrestrial Mammalia and reptiles. 
What he terms ‘‘oceanic islands^’ possess neither of these groups 
of animals, though they may have a luxuriant vegetation, and 
a fair number of birds, insects, and lanckshells; and we there¬ 
fore conclude that they have originated in mid-ocean, and have 
never been connected with the nearest masses of land. Rt 
Helena, Sladeira, and New Zealand are examples of oceanic 
islands. They possess all other classes of life, because these 
have means of dispersion over wide spaces of sea, which terres¬ 
trial mammals and birds liave not, as is fully explained in Rir 
Charles Lyell's Frhwiplen of Geohtpj and Mr. Darwin s Orlghi cf 
Sppcm. On tlie other hand, an island may never have been 
actually coimected with the adjacent continents or islands, and 
yet may possess representatives of all classes of animals, because 
many terrestrial mammals and some reptiles have the means 
of passing over short distances of sea. But in these cases the 
number of species that have thus migrated will be very small, 
and there will be great deficiencies even in birds and flying in¬ 
sects, which we should imagine could easily cross over. "The 
island of Timor (as I luive already shown in Cliapter XIII.) bears 
this relation to Australia; for while it contains .several birds and 
insects of Australian forms, no Australian mammal or reptile is 
found in it, and a great number of the most abundant and 
cliaracteristic forms of Australian birds and insects are entirely 
absent. ^ Contrast this witli the British Islands, in which a large 
proportion of the plants, insects, reptiles, and Mammalia of the 
adjacent parts of the continent are fully represented, while 
there are no remarkable deficiencies of extensive groups, such 
as always occur when there is reason to believe there has been 
no such connexion. The case of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, 
and the Asiatic continent is equally clear; many large Mam¬ 
malia, terrestrial birds, and reptiles being common to all, while 
a large number more are of closely allied forms. Now, geology 
has tliught us that this representation by allied forms in the 
same locality implies lapse of time, and we therefore infer that 
in Great Britain, where almost every species is absolutely 
identical with those on the Continent, the sepamtion has Ijeen 
very recent; while in Sumatra and Java, where a considerable 
number of the continental species are represented by allied 
forms, the separation was more remote. 
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level then as they do now, having been separated by the sub¬ 
sidence of the great plain which formerly connected them 
with it. 

Persons who ]iave formed the usual ideas of the vegetation of 
the tropics—who picture to themselves the abundance and 
brilliancy of the flowers, and the magniflcent appearance of 
hundreds of forest trees covered with masses of coloured 
blossoms, will be surprised to hear, that though vegetation in 
Aril is highly luxuriant and varied, and would afibrd abundance 
of fine and curious plants to adorn our hothouses, yet bright 
and showy flowers are, as a general I’ule, altogether absent, or 
so very scarce as to produce no eflfect Avhatever on the general 
scenery. To give particulars : I have visited^ five distinct locali¬ 
ties in the islands, I have wandered daily in tlie forests, and 
have i^assed along upwards of a hundred miles of coast and 
river daring a period of six months, much of it very fine 
weather, and till just as I was about to leave, I never saw a 
single i^lant of striking brilliancy or beauty, hardly a shrub 
equal to a hawthorn, or a climber equal to a honeysuckle! It 
cannot be said that the flowering season^]ad not arrived, for I 
saw many herbs, shrubs, and forest trees in flower, but all had 
blossoms of a green or greenish-white tint, not superior to our 
lime-trees. Here and there on the river banks and coasts are a 
few Oonvolvulacese, not equal to our garden Ipomseas, and iu 
the deepest shades of the forest some fine scarlet and purple 
IZingiberacere, but so few and scattered as to be nothing amid 
the mass of green and flowerless vegetation. Yet the noble 
Oycadacese and screw-pines, thirty or forty feet high, the 
elegant tree ferns, the lofty palms, and the variety of beautiful 
and curious plants which everywhere meet tlie eye, attest the 
warmth and moisture of tlie tropics, and the fertility of the soil. 
It is true that Aru seemed to^ me exceptionally poor in flowers, 
but this is only an exaggeration of a general troi^ical feature ; 
for my whole experience in the equatorial regions of the west 
and the east has convinced me, that in the most luxuriant parts 
of the tropics, flowers are less abundant, on the average less 
showy, and are far less effective in adding colour to the land¬ 
scape than in temperate climates. I have never seen in tlie 
tropics such brilliant masses of colour as even England can show- 
in her furze-clad commons, her lieathery mountain-sides, lier 
glades of wild hyacinths, her fields of poppies, her meadows of 
buttercups and orchises—carpets of yellow, purple, azure-bine, 
and fiery crimson, which the tropics can rarely exhibit. We 
have smaller masses of colour in our hawthorn and crab trees, 
our holly and moimtain-ash, our broom, foxgloves, primroses, 
and purple -i^etches, which clothe with gay colours the whole 
length and breadth of our land. These beauties are all common. 
They are characteristic of the country and the climate ; they 
have not to be sought for, but they gladden the eye at every 
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step. In tlie regions of the equator, on tlie other hand, whether 
it be forest or savannah, a sombre green clotlies universal iiatnrt^ 
Y"ou may journey for hours, and even for days, and meet witli 
nothing to break the monotony. Flowers are everywhere rare, 
and anything at all striking is only to be met with at very 
distant intervals. 

The idea that nature exliibits gay colours in the tropics, and 
that the general aspect of nature is there more bright and varied 
in hue than with us, has even been made the foundation of 
theories of art, and we have been forbidden to use Ijright 
colours in our garments, and in the decorations of our dwell¬ 
ings, because it tvas supposed that we should be thereby acting 
in opposition to the teachings of nature. The argument itself 
is a very poor one, since it might with equal justice he main¬ 
tained, that as we possess faculties for tlie aiipreciation of 
colours, we should make up for the detleieucies of nature and 
use the gayest tints in those regions wliere the landscape is 
most monotonous. But the assumption on which the argument 
is founded is totally false, so that even if the reasoning were 
valid, we need not be afraid of outraging nature by decorating 
our houses and our piprsons with all those gay hues which are 
so lavishly spread over our fields and mountains, our hedges, 
woods, and meadows. 

It is very easy to see what has led to this erroneous view of 
the nature of tropical vegetation. In our hothouses and at our 
fiower-shows we gather together the finest flo'wering plants from 
the most distant legions of the earth, and exhibit them in a 
proximity to each other wliich never occurs in nature. A 
hundred distinct plants, all with bright, or strange, or gorgeous 
flowers, make a wonderful show when brought together ; but 
perhaps no two of these plants could ever be seen together in a 
state of nature, each inliabiting a distant region, or a difierent 
station. Again, all moderately warm extra-European count lies 
are mixed up wfith the tropics ingenei'al estimation, and a vague 
idea is formed that whatever is pre-eminently beautiful mnst 
come from the hottest parts of the earth. But the fact is quite 
the contrary. Eliodoclendrons and azaleas are plants of tem¬ 
perate regions, the grandest lilies are from temperate Japan, 
and a large proportion of our most showy flowering plants are 
natives of tlie Himalayas, of the Cape, of the ITiiited States, 
Chili, or of China and Japan, all temperate regions. True.then^ 
are a great number of grand and gorgeous flowers in the tropics, 
but the propoition they bear to the mass of the vegetation 
exceedingly small; so that wliat appears an anomaly is never¬ 
theless a fact, and the efiect of flowers on the general aspect i>f 
nature is far less in the equatorialthanin the temperate regions 
of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

NEW GUINEA.—DOEEY. 

(MARCH TO JULY 1858.) 

After my return from Gilolo to Ternate, in March 1858, I 

made .' •’or my long-wished-£or voyage to the main- 

laud (■! ‘L-.i.. where I anticipated that my collections 

would surpass those which I had formed at the Aru Islands. 
The poverty of Ternate in articles used by Europeans was 
shown by my searching in vain through all the stores for such 
common things as flour, metal spoons, wide-mouthed phials, 
bees’-wax, a pen-knife, and a stone or metal pestle and mortar. 
I took with me four servants : my head man Ali, and a Ternate 
lad named Jumaat (Friday), to shoot; Lahagi, a steady, middle- 
aged man, to cut timber and assist me in insect-collecting ; and 
Loisa, a Javanese cook. As I knew I sliould have to build a 
house at Dorey, where I was going, I took with me eighty cad- 
jans, or waterproof mats, made of pandanus leaves, to cover 
over my baggage on first landing, and to help to roof my house 
afterwards. 

We started on the 25tli of Marcli^ in the schooner Hester 
Helena^ belonging to my friend Mr. Duivenboden, and bound on 
a trading voyage along the north coast of Hew Guinea. Having 
calms and light airs, we were three days reaching Gan^ near 
the south end of Gilolo, where we stayed to fill up our water- 
casks, and buy a few provisions. We obtained fowls, eggs, sago, 
plantains, sweet iDotatoes, yellow pumpkins, chilies, fish, and 
dried deers’ meat; and on the afternoon of the 29th proceeded 
on our voyage to Dorey harbour. We found it, however, by no 
means easy to get along ; for so near to the equator the mon¬ 
soons entirely fail of their regularity, and after passing the 
southern point of Gilolo we had calms, light pufis of wind, and 
contrary currents, which kept us for five days in sight of the 
same islands, between it and Poppa. A squall then brought us 
on to the entrance of Dampier’s Straits, where we were again 
becalmed, and were three more days creeping through them. 
Several native canoes now came off to us from Waigiou on one 
side, and Batanta on the other, bringing a few common shells, 
palm-leaf mats, cocoa-nuts, and pumpkins. Tliey were very 
extravagant in their demands, being accustomed to sell their 
trifles to whalers and China ships, whose crews will purchase 
anything at ten times its value. My only purchases were a float 
belonging to a turtle-spear carved to resemble a bird, and a very 
well-made palm-leaf box, for which articles I gave a copper ring 
and a yard of calico. The canoes were very narrow and fur¬ 
nished with an outrigger, and in some of them there was only 
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one man, who seemed to think nothing of coming ont alone 
eight or ten miles from shore. The people were Papuans, much 
resembling the natives of Aru. 

When we had got out of the Straits, and were fairly in^the 
great Pacific Ocean, we bad a steady wind for the first time since 
leaving Ternate, but unfortunately it was dead ahead, and we 
had to beat against it, tacking on and ofi:‘ the coast of New' 
Guinea. I looked with intense interest on those rugged moun¬ 
tains, retreating ridge behind ridge into the interior, where tlie 
foot of civilized man had never trod. There w’as the country of 
the cassowary and the tree-kangaroo, and those dark forests 
produced the most extraordinary and the mo^t beautiful of the 
feathered inhabitants of the earth—the varied species of Birds 
of Paradise. A few days more, and I lioped to be in pursuit of 
these, and of the scarcely less ])eautiful insects wfiiich accompany 
them. We had still, liow^ever, for several days only calms and 
light head-wdnds, and it w'as not till the lOtli of April that a fine 
w’-esterly breeze set in, followed ])y a squally niglit, w'hi(*li kept 
us off the entrance of Dorey harlDoiir. The next niorning we 
entered, and came to anchor otf the small island of Mansinam, 
on which dwelt tw^o German missionaries, Messrs. Otto and 
Geisler. The former immediately came on board to give us 
welcome, and invited us to go on shore and Ijreakfast with him. 
We were then introduced to his companion—w^ho w'as sufiering 
dreadfully from an abscess on the heel, winch had confined him 
to the house for six months—and to his wife, a young German 
w'oman, who had been out only three months. Unfortunately 
she could speak no Malay or English, and had to guess at our 
compliments on her excellent breakfast by the justice w’e did 
to it. 

These missionaries were working men, and had been sent out 
as being more useful among savages than persons of a higher 
class. They had been here about tw^o years, and Mr. Otto had 
already learnt to speak the Papuan language with fluency, and 
had begun translating some portions of the Bible. The language, 
how^ever, is so poor that a considerable number of Malay w^ords 
have to be used ; and it is very questionable wiiether it is pos¬ 
sible to convey any idea of such a book to a people in so low a 
state of civilization. The only nominal converts yet made are 
a few of the women; and some few of the children attend school, 
and are being taught to read, but they make little progress. 
There is one feature of this mission wiiich I believe wdll 
materially interfere with its moral efiect. The missionaries 
are allowed to trade to eke out the very small salaries granted 
tliem fronr Europe, and of course are obliged to carry out the 
trade principle of buying cheap and selling dear, in oixler t(> 
make a profit. Like all savages the natives are quite careless of 
the future, and when their small rice crops are gathered^ they 
bring a large portion of it to the missionaries, and sell it for 
knives, beads, axes, tobacco, or any other articles they may re- 
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quire. A few months later, in the wet season, when food is 
scarce, they come to buy it back again, and give in exchange 
tortoiseshell, fcripang, wild nutmegs, or other produce. Of course 
the rice is sold at a much higher rate than it was bouglit, as is 
perfectly fair and just; and the operation is on the whole 
thoroughly beneficial to the natives, who would otherwise con¬ 
sume and waste their food when it was abundant, and tlien 
starve. Yet I cannot imagine that the natives see it in this 
light. They must look upon the trading missionaries with 
some suspicion, and cannot feel so sure of their teachings being 
disinterested, as would be the case if they acted like the Jesuits 
in Singapore. The first thing to be done by the missionary in 
attempting to improve savages, is to convince them by his actions 
that he comes among them for their benefit only, and not for 
any private ends of bis own. To do this he must act in a 
different way from other men, not trading and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the necessities of those who want to sell, but rather 
giving to those who are in distress. It would be well if he con¬ 
formed himself in some degree to native customs, and then en¬ 
deavoured to show how these customs might be gradually 
modified, so as to be more healthful and more agreeable. A few 
energetic and devoted men acting in this way might probably 
effect a decided moral improvement on the lowest savage tribes, 
whereas trading missionaries, teaching what Jesus said, but not 
doing as He did, can scarcely be expected to do more than give 
them a very little of the superficial varnish of religion. 

Dorey harbour is in a fine bay, at one extremity of which an 
elevated point juts out, and, with two or three small islands, 
forms a sheltered anchorage. The only vessel it contained when 
we arrived was a Dutch brig, laden with coals for the use of a 
war-steamer, which was expected daily, on an exploring ex¬ 
pedition along the coasts of Hew Guinea, for the purpose of 
fixing on a locality for a colony. In the evening we paid it a 
visit, and landed at the village of Dorey, to look out for a place 
where I could build my house. Mr. Otto also made arrange¬ 
ments for me with some of the native chiefs, to send men to cut 
wood, rattans, and bamboo the next day. 

The villages of Mansinam and Dorey presented some features 
quite new to me. The liouses all stand completely in the water, 
and are reached by long rude bridges. They are very low, with 
the roof shaped like a large boat, bottom upwards. The posts 
whicli support the houses, bridges, and platforms, are small 
crooked sticks, placed without any regularity, and looking as if 
they were tumbling down. The floors are also formed of sticks, 
equally irregular, and so loose and far apart that I found it almost 
impossible to walk on them. The walls consist of bits of boards, 
old boats, rotten mats, attaps, and palm-leaves, stuck in anyhow 
here and there, and having altogether the most wretched and 
dilapidated appearance it is possible to conceive. Under the 
eaves of many of the houses hang human skulls, the trophies of 
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tlxeii' battles with the savage Arfaks of the interior, who often 
come to attack tliem. A large boat-shaped council-house is sup“ 
ported on larger posts, each of which is grossly carved to repre¬ 
sent a naked male or female human hgure, and other carvings 
still more revolting are placed upon the platform before tlie 
entrance. The view of an ancient lake-dweller’s village, given 
as the frontispiece of Sir Charles LyelFs Antiquify of J/aa, is 
chiefly founded on a sketch of this very village of Dorey ; but 
the extreme regularity of the structures there depicted has no 
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place in the original, any more than it probibly had in the 
actual lake-villages. 

The people who inliabit these miserable huts are very similar 
to the Ke and Aru islanders, and many of them are very hand¬ 
some, being tall and well-made, with w^ell-cut features and large 
aquiline noses. Their colour is a deep brown, often approacliing 
closely to black, and the line mop-like heads of frizzly hair 
appear to be more common than elsewhere, and are considered 
a great ornament, a long six-pronged bamboo fork being kept 
stuck in them to seiwe the purpose of a comb; and this is assidu¬ 
ously used at idle moments to keep the densely growing mass 
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from becoming matted and tangled. The majority have short 
woolly liaii’, which does not seem capable of an equally luxuriant 
development. A growth of hair somewhat similar to this, and 
almost as abundant, is found among the half-breeds between the 
Indian, and Megro in South America. Can this be an indication 
that the Papuans are a mixed race ^ 

For the first three days after our arrival I was fully occupied 
from morning to night building a house, with the assistance of 
a dozen Papuans and my own men. It was immense trouble to 
get our labourers to work, as scarcely one of them could speak 
a word of Malay ; and it was only by the most energetic gesti¬ 
culations, and going through a regular pantomime of what was 
wanted, that we could get them to do anything. If we made 
them understand that a few more poles were required, which 
two could have easily cut, six or eight would insist upon going 
together, although we needed their assistance in other things. 
One morning ten of them came to work, bringing only one 
chopper among them, although they knew I had none ready 
for use. I chose a place about two hundred yards from the 
beachj on an elevated ground, by the side of tlie chief path from 
the village of Doi’ey to the pi*ovision-grounds and the forest. 
Within twenty yards was a little stream, which furnished us 
with excellent water and a nice place to bathe. There was only 
low underwood to clear away, while some fine forest trees stood 
at a short distance, and we cut clown the wmod for about twenty 
yards round to give us light and air. The house, about twenty 
feet by fifteen, was built entirely of wood, with a bamboo floor, 
a single door of thatch, and a large window, looking over the 
sea, at which I fixed my table, and close beside it my bed, 
within a little partition. I bought a number of very large palm- 
leaf mats of the natives, which made excellent walls ; while the 
mats I had brought myself were used on the roof, and were 
covered over with attaps as soon as we could get them made. 
Outside, and rather behind, was a little hut, used for cooking, 
and a bench, roofed over, where my men could sit to skin birds 
and animals. When all was finished, I had my goods and stores 
brought up, arranged them conveniently inside, and then paid 
my Papuans with knives and choppers, and sent them away. 
The next day our schooner left for the moi^e eastern islands, and 
I found myself fairly established as the only European inhabitant 
of the vast island of New Guinea. 

As we had some doubt about the natives, we slept at first 
‘With loaded guns beside us^ and a watch set; but after a few 
days, finding the people friendly, and feeling sure that they 
would not venture to attack five well-armed men, we took no 
further precautions. We had still a day or two’s work in finish¬ 
ing up the house, stopping leaks, putting up our hanging shelves 
for drying specimens inside and out, and making the path down 
to the water, and a clear dry space in front of the house. 

On the 17th, the steamer not having arrived, the coal-ship 
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left, having lain here a month, according to her contract; and 
on the same day my hunters went out to shoot for the first time, 
and hi'ought home a magnificent crown pigeon and a few 
common birds. The next day they were more successful, and I 
wa.s delighted to see them return with a Bird of Paradise in full 
]-)lumage, a pair of the fine Papuan lories (Lorius domicella), 
four other lories and parroquets, a grackle (Gracula dumonti), 
a king-hunter (Dacelo gaudichaudi), a racquet-tailed kingfislier 
(Tanysiptera galatea), and two or three other birds of less 
beauty. I went myself to visit the native village on the hill 
behind Borey, and took with me a small pre.sent of cloth, knive.s, 
and beads, to secure the good-will of tiie chief, and get him to 
send some men to catch or .shoot birds for me. The houses were 
scattered about among rudely cultivated clearings. Two wliich 
I vi.sited consisted of a central passage, on each .side of which 
opened short jpassages, admitting to two rooms, each of wliich 
was a house accommodating a separate family. They were 
elevated at least fifteen feet above the ground, on a complete 
forest of poles, and were so rude and dilapidated that some of 
tlie small p.assages had openings in the floor of loose sticks, 
through which a child might fall. Tlie inhabitants seemed 
rather uglier than those at Dorey village. They are, no doubt, 
the true indigenes of tliis part of New Tluinea, living in the 
interior, and subsisting by cultivation and hunting. Tlie Dorey 
men, on the other hand, are 
shore-dwellers, fishers and 
traders in a small way, and 
have thus the character of a 
colony who have migrated 
from another district. These 
hillmen or“Arfaks” difiered 
much in physical features. 

They were generally black, 
but some were brown like 
Malays. Their hair, though al¬ 
ways more or less frizzly, was 
sometimes short and matted, 
instead of being long, loose, 
and woolly; and this seemed 
to be a constitutional dilFer- 
ence, not tiie effect of care and 
cultivation. Nearly half of 
them wei'e afflicted with the 
.scurfy skin-disease. Tlie old 
chief seemed much pleased 
with his present, and pro¬ 
mised (through an interpreter tutan pipe. 

I brought with me) to protect 

my men when they came there .shooting, and also to procure 
me some birds and animals. While conversing, they smoked 
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tobacco of their own growing, in pipes cut from a single piece 
of wood with a long upright handle. 

We had arrived at Dorey about the end of the wet season, 
when the whole country wa.s soaked with moisture. The native 
paths were so neglected as to be often mere tunnels closed over 
wdth vegetation, and in such iMaces there was always a fearful 
accumulation of mud. To the naked Papuan this is no ob¬ 
struction. He wades through it, and tlie next watercourse 
makes him clean again ; but to myself, wearing boots and 
trousers, it was a most disagreeable thing to have to go up to 
my knees in a inud-hole every morning. The man I brought 
w'ith me to cut wood fell ill soon after we arrived, or I would 
have set him to clear fresh paths in the worst places. For the 
first ten days it generally rained every afternoon and all night; 
but by going out every hour of fine weather, I managed to get 
on tolerably with my collections of birds and insects, finding 
most of those collected by Lesson during his visit in the Coquille^ 
as well as many new ones. It appears, however, that Dorey is 
not the place for Birds of Paradise, none of the natives being 
acenstomed to preserve them. Those sold here are all brought 
from Amberbaki, about a hundred miles west, where the 
Doreyans go to trade. 

The islands in the bay, with the low lands near the coast, 
seem to have been formed by recently raised coral reefs and are 
mucli strewn with masses of coral but little altered. The ridge 
behind my house, which runs out to the point, is also entirely 
coral rock, although there are signs of a stratified foundation in 
the I'avines, and the rock itself is more compact and crystalline. 
It is, therefore, probably older, a move recent elevation having 
exposed the low grounds and islands. On the other side of the 
bay rise the great mass of the Arfak mountains, said by the 
French navigators to be about ten thousand feet high, and 
inhabited by savage tribes. These are held in great dread by 
the Dorey people, who have often been attacked and plundered 
by them, and have some of their skulls hanging outside their 
liouses. If I was seen going into the forest anywliere in the 
direction of the mountains, the little boys of the village would * 
shout after me, “Arfaki I Arfaki! just as they did after Lesson 
nearly forty years before. 

On the 15th of May the Dutch war-steamer Etna arrived ; but, 
as the coals had gone, it was obliged to stay till they came back. 
The captain knew when the coalsliip was to arrive and how long 
it was chartered to stay at Dorey, and could have been back in 
time, but supposed it 'would wait for liim, and so did not hurry 
himself. The steamer lay at anchor just opposite my liouse, 
and I had the advantage of Imaringthe half-hourly bells struck, 
which was very pleasant after the monotonous silence of the 
forest. The captain, doctor, engineer, and some other of the 
officers paid me visits; the servants came to the brook to wash 
clothes, and the son of the Prince of Tiejore, with one or two 
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companions, to bathe; otlierwise I saw little of them, and was 
not disturbed by visitors so much as I had expected to be. About 
tliis time the weather set in pretty fine, but neither birds nor 
insects became much more abundant, and new birds wei'e very 
scarce. None of the Birds of Paradise except tl)e common one 
were ever met with, and we were still seai'ching in vain for 
several of the fine birds which Lesson had obtained here. Insects 
were tolerably abundant, but were not on the average so fine as 
those of Amboyna, and I reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
Dorey was not a good collecting locality. Butterflies were very 
scarce, and were mostly the same as those which I had obtained 
at Aru. 

Among the insects of other orders, the most curious and novel 
w(U'e a group^ of horned flies, of which I obtained four distinct 
species, settling on fallen trees and decaying trunks. These 
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remarkable insects, which have been described by Mr. W. W. 
Saunders as a new genus, under the name of Llapliomia or 
deer-flies, are about half an inch long, slender bodied, and with 
very long legs, which they draw together so as to elevate their 
bodies high above the surface tliey are standing upon. The 
front pair of legs are much shorter, and these are often stretched 
directly forwards, so as to resemble anteiinie. The horns si>ring 
from beneatli the eye, and seem to be a prolongation of the 
lower part of the orbit. In the largest and most singular species, 
named Elaphomia cervioornis or tlie sta^-horned deer-tly, the.se 
horns are nearly as long as the body, having two branches, with 
two small snags near their bifurcation, so as to resemble the 
horns of a stag. They are black, with the tips pale, while the 
body and legs are yellowisli brown, and the eyes (when alive) 
yiolet and green, l^he next species (Elaphomia wallacei) is of a 
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dark brown colour, banded and spotted witli yellow. The horns 
are about one-third the length of the insect, broad, flat, and of 
an elongated triangular form. They are of a beautiful pink 
coloui’, edged with black, and with a joale central stripe. The 
front part of the head is also pink, and the eyes violet pink, 
with a green stripe across them, giving the insect a very elegant 
and h. .il.r- •iiijx It I nee. The third species (Elaphomia aloL 
corn: , Mm • H d deer-fly) is a little smaller than the two 

already described, but resembling in colour Elaphomia wallacei. 
The horns are very remarkable, being suddenly dilated into a 
flat plate, strongly toothed round the outer margin, and 
strikingly resembling the horns of tlie elk, after which it has 
been named. They are of a yellowish colour margined -with 
brown, and tipped with blaek on the three upper teeth. Tlie 
fourth species (Elaphomia brevicornis, the slioih-hornecl cleei'- 
fly) differs considerably from the rest. It is stouter in form, of 
a nearly black colour, with a yellow ring at the base of the 
abdomen ; the wings have dusky stripes, and the head is com¬ 
pressed and dilated laterally, with very small flat Jiorns, which are 
black with a jiale centre, and look exactly like the rudiment of 
the horns of the two preceding species. Hone of the females 
have any trace of the horns, and Mr, Saunders places in the 
same genus a species which has no horns in either sex (Ela- 
phomia polita). It is of a shining black colour, and resembles 
Elaphomia cervicornis in form, size, and general appearance. 
The figures above given represent these insects of their natural 
size and in characteristic attitudes. 

The natives seldom brought me anything. They are poor 
creatures, and rarely shoot a bird, pig, or kangaroo, or even the 
sluggish opossum-like Ciiscus. The tree-kangax’oos are found 
here, but must be very scarce, as my hunters, although out 
daily in the forest, never once saw them. Cockatoos, lories, and 
parroquets were really the only common birds. Even pigeons 
were scarce, and in little variety, althougb we occasionally got 
the fine crown pigeon, which was always welcome as an addition 
to our scantily furnished larder. 

Just before the steamer arrived I had wounded my ankle by 
clambering among the trunks and brandies of fallen trees 
(which formed my best hunting grounds for insects), and, as 
usual with foot wounds in this climate, it turned into an obstin¬ 
ate ulcer, keeping me in the house for several days. Wlien it 
healed up it was followed by an internal inflammation of the 
foot, which by the doctor’s advice I poulticed incessantly for 
four or five days, bringing out a severe inflamed swelling on the 
tendon above the JieeL Tl)is had to ])e leeched, and lanced, and 
doctored with ointments and poultices for several weeks, till I 
was almost driven to despair—for the weather was at length 
fine, and I was tantalized by seeing grand butterflies flying past 
my door, and thinking of the twenty or thirty new species of 
insects tiiat I ought to be getting every day. And this, too, in 
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New (iuinea !—a country which 1 luiyht- ac\er \itoiL again,—a 
camntry which no ^^aturali^5t had over resided in before—a 
country which contained more strange find new and bejiutifnl 
natural ol)3ects than any other part of the globe. The natural¬ 
ist \Yill be able to appreciate my feelings, sitting from morning 
to night in my little hut, unable to move without a crutch, and 
my only solace tlie birds my hunters brought in ewery afternoon, 
and the few insects caught ])y my Teriiate man, Lahagi, who now 
went out daily in iny place, but wlio of course did not get a fourth 
part of what I should have obtained. To add to my troubh*s 
all my men were more or less ill, some with fever, others with 
dysentery or ague ; at one time there were three of them beside^ 
myself fill helpless, the cook alone being well, and having enough 
to do to wait upon us. Tlie Prince of Tidore and the Resident 
of Banda were both on board the steamer, and were seeking 
Birds of Paradise, sending men round in every direction, so that 
there was no chance of my getting even native skins of the 
rarer kinds ; and any birds, insects, or animals the Dorey people 
had to sell were taken on board the steamer, where imrclmsers 
were found for everything, and where a larger variety of articles 
were offered in exchange than I had to show, 
j^ftera month’s close confinement in the house I was at length 
able to go out a little, and about the same time I succeeded in 
getting a boat and six natives to take Ali and Lahagi to Am- 
berbaki, and to bring them back at tlie end of a month. Aii 
was charged to buy all the Birds of Paradise he could get, and 
to shoot and skin all otlier rare or new birds ; and Lahagi was 
to collect insects, which I hoped might be more abundant 
than at Dorey, When I recommeiict-d my daily walks in 
search of insects, I found a great change in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and one very agreeable to me. All the time I had l>eeii 
laid up the ship’s crew and the tTavanese soldiers who had l>eeii 
brought in a tender (a sailing ship which had arrived soon after 
the Etna)^ had been employed cutting down, sawing, and split¬ 
ting large trees for firewood, to enable the steamer to get back 
to Amboyna if the coal-sliip did not return ; and they had also 
cleared a number of wide, straight paths througli the forest in 
various directions, greatly to the astonishment of the natives, 
who could not make out what it all meant. I Ijad now a variet y 
of walks, and a good deal of dead wood on which to search for 
insects ; but notwithstanding these advantages, they were not 
nearly so plentiful as I had found them at Sarawak, or Amboyna, 
or Batchian, confirmiiig my opinion that Dorey was not a good 
locality. It is quite probable, however, that at a station a few 
miles in the interior, away from the recently elevated coralline 
rocks and the influence of the sea air, a much more abundant 
harvest might be obtained. 

One afternoon I went on board the steamer to return tlie 
captain’s visit, and was shown some very nice sketches (by one 
of the lieutenants), made on the south coast, and also at the 
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Arfak mountain, to which they had made an excursion. From 
these and the captaiii^s description, it appeared that the people 
of Arfak were similar to those of Dorey, and I could hear no¬ 
thing of the straight-haired race which Lesson says inhabits 
the interior, but which no one has ever seen, and the account 
of which I suspect has originated in some mistake. The captain 
told me he had made a detailed survey of part of the south 
coast, and if the coal arrived should go away at once to Hum¬ 
boldt Bay, in longitude east, which is the line up to which 
the Butch claim New Guinea. On board the tender I found a 
brother naturalist, a German named Eosenberg, who was 
draughtsman to the surveying staff. He had brought two men 
with him to shoot and skin birds, and had been able to purchase a 
few rare skins from the natives. ^ Among tliese was a pair of the 
superb Paradise Pie (Astrapia nigra) in tolerable preservation. 
They were brought from the island of Jobie, which may be its 
native country, as it certainly is of the rarer species of crown 
pigeon (Goura steursii), one of which was brought alive and 
sold on board. Jobie, however, is a very dangerous place, and 
sailors are often murdered there when on shore ; sometimes the 
vessels themselves being attacked. Wandammen, on the main¬ 
land opposite Jobie, wliere there are said to be plenty of birds, 
is even worse, and at either of these places my life would not 
have been wortli a week’s purchase had I ventured to live alone 
and unprotected as at Dorey. On board the steamer they liad 
a pair of tree-kangaroos alive. They differ chiefly from the 
ground-kangaroo in having a more hairy tail, not thickened at 
the base, and not used as a prop ; and by the powerful claws on 
the fore-feet, by wiiicli they grasp the bark and branches, and 
seize the leaves on which they feed. They move along by short 
jumps on their hind-feet, which do not seem particularly well 
adapted for climbing trees. It has been supposed that these 
tree-kangaroos are a special adaptation to the swampy, half- 
drowned forests of New Guinea, in plajce of the usual form of 
the group, which is ada}Dted only to dry ground. Mr. Windsor 
Eari makes much of this theory, but, unfortunately for it, the 
tree-kangaroos are chiefly found in the northern peninsula of 
New Guinea, which is entirely composed of hills and mountains 
with very little flat land, while the kangaroo of the low flat 
Aru Islands (Dorcopsis asiaticus) is a ground species. A more 
probable supposition seems to be, that the tree-kangaroo has 
been, modified to enable it to feed on foliage in the vast forests 
of New Guinea, as these form the great natural feature which 
distinguishes that country from Australia. 

On June 5th, the coal-ship arrived, having been sent back 
from Amboyna, with the addition of some fresh stores for the 
steamer. The wood, which had been almost all taken on board, 
was now unladen again, the coal taken in, and on the 17th both 
steamer and tender left for Humboldt Bay. We were then a 
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little quiet again, and got soiuething to eat; for while the 
vessels were here every bit of iish or vegetalde was taken on 
board, and I had often to make a small parroquet serve for two 
meals. My men now returned from Aiuberbaki, but, alas I 
brought me almost nothing. They had visited sevt‘ral \illage% 
and even went two da5\s journey into the interior, but ecHild 
find no skin.s of Birds of Paradise to purcliase, except the‘ 
common kind, and very few even of tlio.se. The })irds found 
were the same as at Dorey, but were still scarcer. None of the 
natives aiiywliere near the coast shoot or prepare Birds of 
Paradise, which come from far in the interior over two or three 
ranges of mountains, passing by barter from village to \illag<* 
till they reacli the sea. Tliere the natives of Dorey buy tlieiii, 
and on their return home sell them to the Bugis or iVniate 
traders. It is therefore hopeless for a traveller to go to any 
particular place on tlie coast of New Guinea where rare Para¬ 
dise Birds may have been bought, in hopes of obtaining freslily 
killed specimens from the natives; and it also shows the 
scarcity of these birds in any one locality, .since from the 
Amberbaki district, a celebrated place, wdiere at least five or 
six species have been procured, not one of the rarer ones has 
been obtained this year. The Prince of Tidorc, who would 
certainly have got them if any were to be had, was obliged to 
put up with a few of the common yellow ones. I think it prob¬ 
able that a longer residence at Dorey, a little farther in the 
interior, might show that several of the rarer kinds were found 
there, as I obtained a single female of the line .scale-breasted 
Ptiloris magnificus. I was told at Ternate of a bird that is 
certainly not yet known in Europe, a black King Paradise Bird, 
with the curled tail and beautiful side plume.s of the common 
species, but all the rest of the plumage glossy black. The 
people of Dorey knew nothing about this, although they re¬ 
cognized by de.scription most of the other species. 

AVhen the steamer left, I was suffering from a severe attack 
of fever. In about a week I got over this, but it was followed 
by such a soreness of the whole inside of the mouth, tongue, 
and gums, that for many days I could put nothing solid between 
my lipj?, but was obliged to subsist entirely on slops, although 
in other respects very well. At the same time two of my men 
again fell iU, one witli fever, the other with dysentery, and 
both got very bad. I did what I could for them with my small 
stock of medicines, but they lingered on for some weeks, till on 
June 26th poor Jumaat died. He was about eighteen years of 
age, a native, I believe, of Bouton, and a quiet lad, not very 
active, but doing his work pretty steadily, and as well as he was 
able. As my men were all ]\Iahometans, I let them bury him 
in their own fashion, giving them some new cotton cloth for a 
shroud. 

On July 6th the steamer returned from tlie ea.stvvard. The 
weather was still terribly wet, when, according to rule, it should 
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have been fine and dry. We had scarcely anything to eat, and 
were all of ns ill. Eevers, colds, and dysentery were continu¬ 
ally attacking ns, and made me long to get away from Hew 
Guinea, as much as ever I had longed to come there. The 
captain of the Etna paid me a visit, and gave me a very inter¬ 
esting account of his trip.^ They had stayed at Humboldt Bay 
several days, and found it a much more beautiful and more 
interesting place than Dorey, as well as a better harbour. The 
natives were quite unsophisticated, being rarely visited except 
by stray whalers, and they were superior to tlie Dorey people, 
morally and physically. They went quite naked. Their houses 
were some in the water and some inland, and were all neatly 
and well built ; their fields were well cultivated, and the paths 
to tliem kept clear and open, in which respects Dorey is abomin¬ 
able. They were shy at first, and opposed the boats with hostile 
demonstrations, bending their bows, and intimating^ that they 
would shoot if an attempt was made to land. Very judiciously 
the captain gave way, but threw on shore a few presents, and 
after two or three trials they were permitted to land, and to go 
about and see the country, and were supplied with fruits and 
vegetables. All communication was carried on with them by 
signs~the Dorey intei^preter, who accom 2 oanied the steamer, 
being unable to understand a word of their language. Ho new 
birds or animals were obtained, but in their ornaments the 
feathers of Paradise Birds were seen, showing, as might he 
expected, that these birds range far in this direction, and prob¬ 
ably all over Hew Guinea. 

It is curious that a rudiinental love of art should co-exist 
with such a very low state of civilization. The peoiple of Dorey 
are great carvers and painters. The outsides of the houses, 
wherever there is a plank, are covered with rude yet character¬ 
istic figures. The high-beaked prows of their boats are orna¬ 
mented with masses of open filagree work, cut out of solid 
blocks of wood, and often of very tasteful design. As a figure¬ 
head, or pinnacle, there is often a human figure, with a head of 
cassowary feathers to imitate the Papuan mop.” The floats 
of their fishing-lines, the wooden beaters used in tempering 
the clay for their pottery, their tobacco-boxes, and other house¬ 
hold articles, are covered with carving of tasteful and often 
elegant design. Did we not already know that such taste and 
skill are compatible with utter barbarism, we could hardly 
believe that the same people are, in other matters, entirely 
wanting in all sense of order, comfort, or decency. Yet such is 
the case. They live in the most miserable, crazy, and filthy 
hovels, whic]i are utterly destitute of anything that can he 
called furniture ; not a stool, or bench, or board is seen in them; 
no brush seems to be known, and the clothes they wear are often 
filthy bark, or rags, or sacking. Along the paths where they 
daily^ pass to and from their provision grounds, not an over¬ 
hanging bough or straggling briar ever seems to be cut, so that 
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you have to brush through a rank vegetation, creep under 
fallen trees and spiny creepers, and wade through poul^ of mud 
and mire, which cannot dry up liecause the sun i-. not allowed 
to penetrate. Tlieir food is almost wholly 
roots and vegetables, with tish or game only 
as an occasional luxury, and they are con¬ 
sequently very subject to various skin dis¬ 
eases, the children especially being often 
miserable-looking objects, blotched all over 
with eruptions and sores. If these people 
are not savages, where shall we tind any 1 
Yet they have all a decided love for the fine 
arts, and spend their leisure time in exe¬ 
cuting works whose good taste and ele¬ 
gance would often be admired in our schools 
of design ! 

During the latter part of my stay in New 
Guinea the weather was very wet, my only 
shooter was ill, and birds became scarce, so 
that my only resource was insect-hunting. 

I worked very hard every hour of hue 
weather, and daily obtained a number of 
new species. Every dead tree and fallen 
log was searched and seai’ched again ; and 
among the dry and rotting leaves, which 
still hung on certain trees which had been 
cut down, I found an abundant harvest of 
minute Goleoptera. Although I never 
afterwards found so many large and hand¬ 
some beetles as in Borneo, yet I obtained 
here a great variety of species. For the 
first two or three weeks, while I was 
searching out the best localities, I took 
about 30 difiei’ent kinds of beetles a day, 
besides about half that number of butter¬ 
flies, and a few of the other orders. But 
afterwards, up to the very last 'sveek, I 
averaged 49 species a day. On the 31st of 
May, I took 78 distinct sorts, a larger num¬ 
ber than I had ever captured before, prin¬ 
cipally obtained among dead trees and 
under rotten bark. A good long walk on 
a flne day up the hill, and to tlie planta¬ 
tions of the natives, capturing^ everything 
not very common that came in my way, 
would produce about 60 species ; but on 
the last day of June I brought home no 
less than 95 distinct kinds of beetles, a larger number than I 
ever obtained in one clay before or since. It was a flue hot day, 
and I devoted it to a search among dead leaves, beating foliage, 
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and hunting under rotten bark, in all the best stations I had 
discovered during my walks. I was out from ten in the morn¬ 
ing till three in the afternoon, and it took me six hours’ work 
at home to pin and set out all the specimens, and to separate 
the species. Although I had already been working this spot 
daily for two months and a half, and had obtained over 800 
species of Coleoptera, this day’s work added 32 new ones. 
Among these were 4 Longicorns, 2 Carabida, 7 Staphylinid^’ 

7 CurculionidjB, 2 Coprid^e, 4 Ohrysomelidee, 3 Heteroniera, 

1 Elater, and 1 Buprestis. Even on the last day I went out, 

I obtained 16 new species ; so that although I collected over a 
thousand distinct sorts of beetles in a space not much ex¬ 
ceeding a squai’e mile during the three months of my resi¬ 
dence at Dorey, I cannot believe that this represents one half 
the species really inhabiting the same spot, or a fourth of wliat 
might be obtained in an area extending twenty miles in each 
direction. 

On the 22nd of July the schooner Hester Helena arri^^ed, and 
live days afterwards we bade adieu to Dorey, without much 
regret, for in no place which I have visited have encountered 
more privations and annoyances. Continual rain, continual 
sickness, little wholesome food, with a plague of ants and flies, 
surpassing anything I had before met with, required all a 
naturalist’s ardour t^o encounter ; and when they were uncom¬ 
pensated by great success in collecting, became all the more 
insupportable. This long-thought-of and much-desired voyage 
to New Guinea had realized none of my expectations. Instead 
of being far better than the Arn Islands, it was in almost every- 
Mling millh wurse. Instead of producing several of the rarer 
Ihrch, I had not even seen one of them, and had not 
obtained any one superlatively flne bird or insect. I cannot 
deny, however, that Dorey was very rich in ants. One small 
black kind was excessively abundant. Almost every shrub and 
tree was more or less infested with it, and its large papery nests 
were everywhere to be seen. They immediately took possession 
of my house, building a large nest in the roof, and forming 
papery tunnels down almost eveiy post. They swarmed on my 
table as I was at work setting out my insects, carrying them off 
from under my very nose, and even tearing them from the cards 
on which they were gummed if I left them for an instant. They 
crawled continually over my hands and face, got into my hair, 
and roamed at will over my whole body, not pi’oducing much 
inconvenience till they began to bite, which they would do on 
meeting with any obstruction to their passage, and with a 
sharpness which made me jump again and rusli to undress and 
turn out the offender. They visited my bed also, so that night 
brought no I’elief from their persecutions ; and I verily believe 
that during my tliree and a half months’ residence at Dorey I 
was never for a single hour entirely free from them. They were 
not nearly so voracious as many other kinds, but their numbers 
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and -ubiquity rendered it necessary tu be constantly on guard 
again.':>t tlieiin 

The dies that troubled me most were a large kind of blue¬ 
bottle or blow-iiy. These settled in swarms on my bird skins 
when first put out to diy, filling their plumage with masses of 
eggs, w'dich, if neglected, the next day produced maggots. Titey 
would get under the wings or under the body where it rested oii 
the drying-board, sometimes actually raising it up half an inch 
by the mass of eggs deposited in a few hours ; and every egg 
was so firmly glued to the fibres of the feathers, as to make it a 
work of much time and patience to get them oft' without in¬ 
juring the bird. In no other locality have 1 ever been troubled 
with such a jftague as this. 

Oil the 29tii we leftDorey, and expected a quick voyage home* 
as it was the time of year when we ought to have had steady 
southerly and easterly winds. Instead of these, however, we luul 
calms and tvesterly breezes, and it was seventeen days before 
we reached Ternate, a distance of five hundred miles only, which, 
ndtli average winds, could liave been done in five days. It was 
a great treat to me to find myself back again in my comfortable 
house, enjoying milk to my tea and coffee, fresfi bread and 
butter, and fowl and fish daily for dinner. This New Guinea 
voyage had used us all up, and I determined to stay and recruit 
before I commenced any fresh expeditions. !My succeeding 
journeys to Gilolo and Batchian have already been narrated, 
and it now only remains for me to give an account of my resi¬ 
dence in Waigiou, the last Papuan territory I visited in search 
of Birds of Paradise. 


CHAPTER SXXY. 

VOYAGE EEOM CEEA^ TO WAIGIOV, 

(jirXE AND JULY 1860.) 

Iisr my twenty-fifth chapter I have described niy arrival at 
Wahai, on my way to Mysol and Waigiou, islands which belong 
to the Papuan district, and the account of which naturally 
follows after that of my visit to the mainland of New Guinea. 
I now take up my narrative at my departure from IVahai, with 
the intention of carrying various necessary stores to my 
assistant, Mr. Allen, at Silinta, in Mysol, and then continuing 
ray journey to Waigiou. It will be remembered that I was 
travelling in a small prau, which I had purchased and fitted up 
in Goram, and that, having been deserted by my crew on the 
coast of Ceram, I had obtained four men at Wahai, who, with 
my Amboynese hunter, constituted my crew. 

Between Ceram and Mysol there are sixty miles of open sea, 
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and along this wide channel the east monsoon blows strongly ; 
so that with native praus, which will not lay up to the wind,* it 
requires some care in crossing. In order to give oursMves 
sufficient leeway, we sailed back from Wahai eastward, along 
the coast of Ceram, with the land-breeze ; but in the morning 
(June 18 th) had not gone nearly so far as I expected. ]\[y pilot, 
an old and experienced sailor, named Gurulampoko, assured me 
there was a current setting to the eastward, and that we could 
easily lay across to Bilinta, in Mysol. As we got out from the 
land the wind increased, and there was a considerable sea, 
which made my short little vessel plunge and roil about 
violently. By sunset we had not got halfway across, but could 
see Mysol distinctly. All night we went along uneasily, and at 
daybreak, on looking out anxiously, I found that we had fallen 
much to the westward during the night, owing, no doubt, to 
the pilot being sleepy and not keeping the boat sufficiently close 
to the wind. We could see the mountains distinctly, but it was 
clear we should not reach Silinta, and should have some diffi¬ 
culty in getting to the extreme westward point of the island. 
The sea was now very boisterous, and our prau was continually 
beaten to leeward by the waves, and after another weary day 
we found we could not get to Mysol at all, but might perhaps 
reach the island called Pulo Kanary, about ten miles to the 
north-west. Thence we might await a favoumble wind to reach 
Waigamma, on the north side of the island, and \dsit Allen by 
means of a small boat. 

About nine o^clock at night, greatly to my satisffiction, we 
got under the lee of this island, into quite smooth water—^for I 
had been very sick and uncomfortable, and had eaten scarcely 
anything since the preceding morning. We were slowly nearing 
the shore, which the smooth dark water told us we could safely 
approach, and were congratulating ourselves on soon being at 
anchor, with the prospect of hot coffee, a good supper, and a 
sound sleep, when the wind completely dropped, and we had to 
get out the oars to row. We were not more than two hundred 
yards from the sliore, when I noticed that we seemed to get no 
nearer although the men were rowing hard, but drifted to the 
westward ; and the prau would not obey the helm, but con¬ 
tinually fell off, and gave us much trouble to bring her up 
again. Soon a loud ripple of water told us w^e were seized by 
one of those treachei'ous currents wliicli so frequently frustmte 
all the efforts of the voyager in these seas; the men threw down 
the oars in despair, and in a few minutes we drifted to leeward 
of the island fairly out to sea again, and lost our last chance of 
ever reaching Mysol! Hoisting our jib, we lay to, and in the 
morning found ourselves only a few miles from the island, but 
with such a steady wind blowing from its direction as to render 
it impossible for us to get back to it. 

We now made sail to the northward, hoping soon to get a 
more southerly wind. Towards noon the sea was much smoother. 
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and with a S.S.E. wind we were laying in the direction of 
Balwatty, which I hoped to reach, as I could there easily get a 
boat to take provisions and stores to my companion in MysoL 
This wind did not, however, last long, but died away into a 
calm ; and a light west wind springing up, with a dark bank of 
clouds, again gave us hopes of reaching MysoL We were soon, 
however, again disappointed. ^ The E.B.E. wind began to blow 
again with violence, and continued all night in irregular gusts, 
and with a short cross sea tossed us about unmercifully, and 
so continually took our sails aback, tha,t we were at length 
forced to run before it with our jib only, to escape being 
swamped by our heavy mainsail. After another miserable and 
anxious night, we found that we had drifted westward of the 
island of Poppa, and the wind being again a little southerly, 
we made all sail in order to reach it. This we did not succeed 
ill doing, passing to the north-west, when the wind again blew 
hard from the E.S.E., and our last hope of finding a refuge till 
better weather was frustrated. This was a very serious matter 
to me, as I could not tell how Charles Allen might act, if, after 
waiting in vain for me, he should return to Wahai, and find 
that I had left there long before, and had not since been heard 
of. Such an event as our missing an island forty miles long 
would hardly occur to him, and he would conclude either that 
our boat had foundered, or that ray crew had murdered me and 
run away with her. However, as it was physically impossible 
now for me to reach him, the only thing to be done was to 
make the best of my way to Waigiou, and trust to our meeting 
some traders, who might convey to him the news of my safety. 

Finding on my map a group of three small, islands, twenty- 
five miles north of Poppa, I resolved, if possible, to rest there a 
day or two. We could lay our boaPs head H.E. by N.; but a 
heavy sea from the eastward so continually beat^ us off our 
course, and we made so much leeway, that I found it would be 
as much as we could do to reach them. It was a delicate point 
to keep our head in the best direction, neither so close to the 
wind as to stop our way, or so free as to carry us too far to 
leeward. I continually directed the steersman myself, and by 
incessant vigilance succeeded, just at sunset, in bringing our 
boat to an anchor under the lee of the southern point of one of 
the islands. The anchorage was, however, by no means good, 
there being a fringing coral i*eef, dry at low water, beyond 
which, on a bottom strewn with masses of coral, we were 
obliged to anchor. We had now been incessantly tossing about 
for four days in our small undecked boat, witli constant disap¬ 
pointments and anxiety, and it was a great comfort to have a 
night of quiet and comparative safety. My old pilot had never 
left the helm for more than an hour at a time, when one of the 
others would relieve him for a little sleep ; so I determined the 
next morning to look out for a secure and convenient harbour, 
and rest on shore for a day. 
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Ill the morning, finding it would be necessary for us to get 
round a rocky point, I wanted my men to go on shore and cut 
jungle-rope, by which to secure us from being again drifted 
away, as the wind was directly olf shore. I unfortunately, liow- 
ever, allowed myself to be overruled by the pilot and crew, \\ ho 
all declared that it was the easiest thing possible, and that they 
ivould row the boat round the point in a few minutes. They 
accordingly got up the anchor, set the jib, and began rowing"; 
but, just as I had feared, we drifted rapidly off sliore, and had 
to drop anchor again in deeper water, and much farther off. 
The two best men, a Papuan and a Malay, now svram on shore, 
each carrying a hatcliet, and went into the jungle to seek 
creepers for rope. After about an hour our anclior loosed hold, 
and began to drag. This alarmed me greatly, and we let go 
our spare anchor, and, by running out all our cable, appeared 
tolerably secure again. We Avere noAv most anxious for the 
return of the men, and were going to fire our muskets to recall 
them, when Ave observed them on the beach, some Avay ofi*, and 
almost immediately our anchors again slipped, and Ave drifted 
slowly aAvay into deei^ Abater. We instantly seized the oai’s, but 
found AA"e could not counteract the wind and current, and our 
frantic cries to the men Avere not heard till Ave had got a long 
way oft‘, as they seemed to be liunting for shell-fish on the l>each. 
Very soon, howeA^er, they stared at us, and in a few minutes 
seemed to comprehend their situation ; for they riislied down 
into the water, as if to swim ofi', but again ret\imed on shore, 
as if afraid to make the attempt. We Imd drawn up our anchors 
at first not to check our rowing ; but now, finding we could do 
nothing, we let them both hang doAvn by the full length of the 
cables. This stopped our way very much, and Ave drifted from 
shore very slowly, and hoped the men Avould hastily form a raft, 
or cut down a soft-Avood tree, and paddle out to us, as we w^ere 
still not more than a third of a mile from shore. They seemed, 
however, to have lialf lost their senses, gesticulating wildly to 
us, running along the beach, then going into the forest; and 
just when we thought they liad prepared some mode of making 
an attempt to reach us, we saw the smoke of a fire tliey had 
made to cook their shell-fish 1 They had evidently given up all 
idea of coming after us, and Ave were obliged to look to our own 
position. 

We were now about a mile from shore, and midway betAveen 
two of the islands, but we were slowly drifting out to sea to the 
Avestward, and our only chance of yet saving the men Avas to 
reach the opposite shore. We therefore set our jib and roAved 
Iiard ; but tiie wind failed, and Ave drifted out so rapidly tliat 
Ave had some difficulty in reaching the extreme westerly point 
of the island. Our only sailor left, then swam ashore with a 
rope, and helped to tow us round the point into a tolerably safe 
and secure anchorage, well sheltered from the Avind, but exposed 
to a little sAvell whicli jerked our anchor and made us mther 
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uneasy. We were now in a sad plight, having lost our two best 
men, and being doubtful if we had strength left to hoist our 
mainsail We had only two days’ water on board, and the 
small, rocky, volcanic island did not promise us much chance 
of finding any. The conduct of the men on shore was such as 
to render it doubtful if they would make any serious attempt 
to reach us, though they might easily do so, having two good, 
choppers, with which in a day they could make a small out¬ 
rigger raft on which they could safely cross the two miles of 
smooth sea with the wind right aft, if they started from the 
east end of the island, so as to allow for the current. I could 
only hope they would be sensible enough to make the attempt, 
and determined to stay as long as I could to give them the 
chance. 

We passed an anxious night, fearful of again breaking our 
anchor or rattan cable. In the morning (23rd), finding all 
secure, I waded on shore with my two men, leaving the old 
steei’sman and the cook on board, with a loaded musket to 
recall us if needed. We first walked along the^ beach, till 
stopped by the vertical cliffs at the east end of the island, find¬ 
ing a place where meat had been smoked, a turtle-shell still 
greasy, and some cut wood, the leaves of which were still green 
—showing that some boat had been here very recently. We 
then entered the jungle, cutting our way up to the top of the 
hill, but when we got there could see nothing, owing to the 
tliickness of the forest. Returning, we cut some bamboos, and 
sharpened them to dig for water in a low spot where some sago- 
trees were growing ; when, just as we were going to begin, Hoi, 
the Wahai man, called out to say he had found water. It was 
a deep hole among the sago-trees, in stiff black clay, full of 
water, which was fresh, but smelt horribly from the quantity of 
dead leaves and sag’o refuse that had fallen in. Hastily con¬ 
cluding that it was a spring, or that the water had filtered in, 
we baled it all out as well as a dozen or twenty buckets of mud 
and rubbish, hoping by night to have a good supply of clean 
water. I then went on board to breakfast, leaving my two men 
to make a bamboo raft to carry us on shore and back without 
wading. I had scarcely finished when our cable broke, and we 
bumped against the rocks. Luckily it was smooth and calm, 
and no damage was done. We searched for and got up our 
anchor, and found that the cable had been cut by grating all 
night upon the coral Had it given way in the night, we might 
have drifted out to sea without our anchox'* or been seriously 
damaged. In the evening we went to fetch water from the well, 
when, greatly to our dismay, we found nothing but a little liquid 
mud at the bottom, and it then became evident that the hole 
was one which had been made to collect rain water, and would 
nevei^ fill again as long as the present drought continued. As 
we did not know what we might suffer for want of water, we 
filled our jar with this muddy stuff so that it might settle. In 
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the afteraooii I crossed over to the otlier side of the islaiirl, and 
made a large tire, in order that our men iinght see wt* were ',rill 
there. 

The next day (iZ4th) I determined to have another search for 
water; and when the tide was out rounded a rocky point and 
went to the extremity of the island \Yithout tinding'aiiy sign ot 
the smallest stream. On our way hack, noticing a very small 
dry hed of a watercourse, I went up it to explore, althougli 
everything was so dry that my men loudly declared it ^vas use¬ 
less to expect water there ; hut a little way up I was rewarded 
hy hnding a few pints in a small xdooL We searched higher up 
in every hole and channel where water marks appeai*ed, hut 
could tind not a drop more. Sending one of my men for a large 
jar and teacup, we searched along the beach till we found signs 
of another dry watercourse, and on ascending this were so for¬ 
tunate as to discover two deej) sheltered rock-holes containing 
several gallons of water, enough to fill all our jars. When the 
cup came we enjoyed a good drink of the cool pure water, and 
before we left had carried away, I believe, every drop on the 
island. 

In the evening a good-sized prau aj^peared in sight, making 
apparently for the island where our men wei'e left, and we had 
some hopes they might be seen and picked up, but it passed 
along mid-channel, and did not notice the signals we tried to 
make. I was now, however, pretty easy as to the fate of the 
men. There was ]plenty of sago on our rocky island, and there 
%vould x>robably be some on the flat one they were left on. Tlicy 
had choppers, and could cut down a tree and make sago, and 
would most likely find sufficient water by digging. >Shel]-fi->h 
were abundant, and they would be able to manage very w’eli till 
some boat sliould touch there, or till I could send and fetch them. 
The next day we devoted to cutting wood, filling up our jai's 
with all the water we could find, and making ready to sail in 
tlie evening. I shot a small lory closely resembling a common 
species at Ternate,and a glossy starling which diiFerecl from the 
allied birds of Ceram and Matabello. Large wood-pigeozis and 
crowds were the only other birds I saw, but I did not obtain 
specimens. 

About eight in the evening of June 25tli we started, and 
found that with all hands at work we could just haul up our 
mainsail. We had a fair wind during the niglit and sailed north¬ 
east, finding ourselves in the morning about twenty miles west 
of the extremity of Waigiou with a number of islands inter¬ 
vening, About ten o’clock we ran full on to a coral reef, which 
alarmed us a good deal, but luckily got safe off again. Alx)ut 
two in the afternoon we reached an extensive coral reef, and 
were sailing close alongside of it, when the wind suddenly 
dropped, and we drifted on to it before we could get in our 
heavy mainsail, which we were obliged to let run down and fall 
partly overboard. We had much difficulty in getting but at 
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last got into deep water again, though with reefs and islands all 
around us. At night we did not know what to do, as no one on 
bpard could tell where we were or what dangers might surround 
us, the only one of our crew who was acquainted with the coast 
of Waigiou having been left on tlie island. We therefore took 
in all sail and allowed ourselves to drift, as we were some miles 
from the nearest land. A light breeze, however, sprang up, and 
about midnight we found ourselves again bumping over a coral 
reef. As it was very dark, and we knew nothing of our position, 
we could only guess liow to get off again, and had there been a 
little more wind we might have been knocked to pieces. How¬ 
ever, in about half an hour we did get off, and then thought it 
best to anchor on the edge of the reef till morning. Soon after 
daylight on the 27th, finding our prau had received no damage, 
we sailed on with uncertain winds and squalls, threading our 
way among islands and reefs, and guided only by a small map, 
which was very incorrect and almost useless, and by a general 
notion of the direction we ought to take. In tlie afternoon we 
found a tolerable anchorage under a small island and stayed for 
the night, and I shot a large fruit-pigeon new to me, which I 
have since named Carpophaga tumicla. I also saw and shot at 
the rai’e white-headed kingfisher (Halcyon saurophaga), but did 
not kill it. The next morning we sailed on, and having a fair 
wind reached the shores of tlae large island of Waigiou. On 
rounding a point we again ran full on to a coral reef with our 
mainsail up, but luckily the wind had almost died away, and 
with a good deal of exertion we managed to get safely off. 

We now had to search for the narrow channel among the 
islands, which we knew was somewhere hereabouts, and which 
leads to the villages on the south side of Waigiou. Entering a 
deep bay which looked promising, we got to the end of it, but it 
was then dusk, so we anchored for the night, and having just 
finished all our water could cook no rice for supper. Next 
morning early (29th) we went on shore among the mangroves, 
and a little way inland found some water, which relieved our 
anxiety considerably, and left us free to go along the coast in 
search of the opening, or of some one who could direct us to it. 
During the three days we had now been among the reefs and 
islands, we had only seen a single small canoe, which had ap¬ 
proached pretty near to us, and then, notwithstanding, our 
signals went off in another direction. The shores seemed all 
desert; not a house, or boat, or human being, or a puff of smoke 
was to be seen; and as we could only go on the course that the 
ever-changing wind would allow us (our hands being too few to 
row any distance), our prospects of getting to our destination 
seemed rather remote and precarious. Having gone to the 
eastward extremity of the deep bay we had entered, without 
finding any sign of an opening, we turned westward; and 
towards evening were so fortunate as to find a small village of 
seven miserable houses built on piles in the water. Luckily the 
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Orang-kaya, or head man, could speak a little Malay, aiirl in¬ 
formed iis that the entrance to the strait was really iii the l»ay 
we had examined, but that it was not to be seen exce^k when c‘lose 
in-shore. He said the strait was often very narrow, and wound 
among lakes and rocks and islands, and that it would take two 
days to reach the large village of Muka, and three more to jxet 
to Waigiou. ^ I succeeded in hiring two men to go with us to 
Muka, bringing a small boat in which to return ; but we hadt to 
wait a dajr for our guides, so I took my gun and made a little 
excursion into the forest. The day was wet and drizzly, and I 
only succeeded in shooting two small birds, but I saw the great 
black cockatoo, and liad a glimpse of one or two Birds of 
Paradise, whose loud screams we had heard on first approaching 
tlie coast. 

Leaving tlie village tlie next morning (July 3st) with a light 
wind it took us all day to reach the entrance to the channel, 
which resembled a small river, and was concealed by a projecting 
point, so that it was no wonder we did not discover it amid the 
dense forest vegetation which everywliere covers these islands to 
tlie water s edge. A little way inside it becomes bounded by pre¬ 
cipitous rocks, after winding among which for about two miles, 
we emerged into what seemed a lake, but which was in fact a 
deep gulf having a narrow entrance on the south coast. This 
gulf was studded along its shores with numbers of rocky islets, 
mostly mushroom shaped, from the water having worn away 
the lower part of the soluble coralline limestone, leaving them 
overhanging from ten to twenty feet. Every islet was covered 
with strange-looking shrubs and trees, and was generally 
crowned by lofty and elegant palms, which also studded the 
ridges of the mountainous shores, forming one of the most 
singular and picturesque landscapes I have ever seen. The 
current which had brought us through the narrow strait now 
ceased, and we were obliged to row, which with our short and 
heavy prau was slow work. I went on shore several times, but 
the rocks were >so precipitous, sharp, and honeycombed, that I 
found it im23ossible to get through the tangled thickets with 
which they were everywhere clothed. It took us three days to 
get to the entrance of tlie gulf, and then the wind was such as 
to prevent our going any furtlier, and we might have bad to 
wait for days or weeks, wdien, much to my surprise and gratifi¬ 
cation, a boat arrived from Muka with one of the liead men, 
who had in some mysterious manner heard I w^is on my way, 
and liad come to my assistance, bringing a present of cocoa-nuts 
and vegetables. Being thoroughly acquainted with the coast, 
and having several extra men to assist us, he managed to get the 
prau along by rowing, poling, or sailing, and by night had brought 
us safely into harbour, a great relief after our tedious and un¬ 
happy voyage. We had been already^ eight days ■ h • ■»■ ■ f . 

and islands of Waigiou, coming a distance or .. 'imI- 

and it was just forty days since we had sailed from Goram. 
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Immediately on onr arrival at Mixka, I engaged a small boat 
and three natives to go in search of my lost men, and sent one 
of xny own men with them to make sure of their going to tlie 
right island. In ten clays they returned, but to my great regret 
and disappointment, without the men. The weather had been 
very bad, anci though they had reached an island within siglit of 
thathn which the men were, they could get no further. They 
had waited there six days for better weather, and then, having 
no more provisions, and the man I had sent with them being 
very ill and not expected to live, they returned. As they now 
knew the island I was determined they sliould make another 
trial and (by a liberal payment of knives, handkerchiefs, and 
tobacco, with plenty of provisions) persuaded them to^ start 
back immediately, and make another attempt. They did not 
return again-till the 29th of July, having stayed a few days at 
their own village of Bessir on the way; but this time they had 
succeeded and brought with them my two lost men, in tolerable 
health, though thin and weak. They had lived exactly a month 
on the islancl; had found water, and had subsisted on the roots 
and tender Bower-stalks of a species of Bromelia, on shell-fish, 
and on a few turtles’ eggs. Having swum to the island, they 
had only a pair of trousers and a shirt between them, but had 
made a hut of palm-leaves, and had altogether got on very well. 
They saw that I waited for them three days at the opposite 
island, but had been afraid to cross, lest the current should have 
carried them out to sea, when they would have been inevitably 
lost. They had felt sure I would send for them on the first 
opportunity, and appeared more grateful than natives usually 
are for my having done so ; wliile I felt much relieved that my 
voyage, though sufficiently unfortunate, had not involved loss 
of life. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

WAIGIOU. 

(JULY TO SEPTEMBER 1860.) 

The village of Muka, on the south coast of 'VVaigiou, consists 
of a number of poor huts, partly in the water and partly on 
shore, and scattered ii-regularly over a space of about halt a 
mile in a shallow bay. Around it are a few cultivated patches, 
and a good deal of second-growth woody vegetation ) while be¬ 
hind, at the distance of about half a mile, rises the virgin forest, 
through wdiicli are a few patlis to some houses and plantations 
a mile or two inland. The country round is rather flat, and m 
places swampy, and there are one or two small streams which 
run behind the village into the sea below it. Binding that no 
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house could be had suitable to my ])urpo>,e, and having ^.o oftf‘u 
experienced the .ylvantages of living close to or just within 
the forest, I obtained the assistaiicf^ of half-a-dozen men ; a ml 
having selected a spot near the patli and tlje stream, and ch^so 
to a line fig-tree, whieh stood just witliin the forest, we clear(*d 
the ground atid set to building a house. As T did not expect to 
stay here so long as I had done at Dorey, I built a long, l(»w, 
narrow slied, about seven feet higli on one sidt*. and four on the 
other, which required hut little wood, and was put up vc^ry 
rapidiy.^ Our sails, with a few old attaps from a deserted hiit 
in the village, formed the walls, and a (piantity of ‘‘<*adjau‘<A or 
palm-leaf mats, covered in the roof, ()n the third day my hrui.^t^ 
was finished, and all my things put in and conifortably arrangf*d 
to begin work, and I was quite pleased at liaving got e^tahlidied 
so quickly and in such a nice situation. 

It had been so far fine weather, but in tlie night it rained 
hard, and we fomid our mat roof would not keep out water. 
It first began to droii, and then to stream over everytiung. I 
liad to get up in the middle of the night to secure iiiy insect- 
boxes, rice, and other perishable articl6\s, ,*md to find a dry phuje 
to sleep in, for my bed was soaked. Fresh leaks ke])t forming 
as the rain continued, and we all passed a very miserable and 
sleepless niglit. In the morning the sun shone brightly, and 
everything was put out to dry. We tried to find out why the 
mats leaked, and thouglit we had discovered that tht‘y had ]>een 
laid on upside down. Having shifted them all, and got every¬ 
thing dry and comfortable by the evening, we again went to 
bed, and before midnight were again awaked by torrtmts of 
rain and leaks streaming in upon us as bad as ever. There was 
no more sleep for us that night, and the next day our roof was 
again taken to pieces, and we came to the conclusion that the 
fault was a want of slope enough in the roof for mats, although 
it would be sufficient for the usual athip thatch. I therefore 
purchased a few new and some old atiJxps, and in tlie parts 
these would not cover we put the mats double, and then 
at last had the satisfaction of finding our roof tolerably water¬ 
tight. 

I was now able to begin working at the natural histoi\v of the 
island. When I finst arrived I was surprised at being told that 
there were no Paradise lUrds at Muka, although tliere wert* 
plenty at Bessir, a place where tlie natives caught them and 
prepared the skins. I assured the people I had Jieard the cry 
of these birds close to the village, but they would not believe* 
that I could know their cry. However, the very first time I 
went into the forest I not only heard but saw them, and was 
convinced there were plenty about; but they were very shy, 
and it was some time before we got any. My hunter first shot 
a female, and I one day got very dose to a fine male. He was, 
as I expected, tlie rare red sjiecies, Paradisea rubra, which alone 
inhabits this island, and is found nowhere else. He was quite 
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low down, running along a bough searching for insects, almost 
like a woodpecker, and the long black riband-like filaments in 
his tail hung down in the most graceful double curve imaginable. 

I covered him with my gun, and was going to use tlie barrel 
which had a very small charge of powder and number eight 
shot, so as not to inj are his plumage, but the gun missed fire 
and he was off in an instant among the thickest j ungle. Another 
day we saw no less than eight fine males at different times, and 
fired four times at them; but though other birds at the same 
distance almost always dropped, these all got away, and I began 
to think we were not to get this magnificent species. At length 
the fruit ripened on the fig-tree close by my house, and many 
birds came to feed on it; and one morning, as I was taking my 
cofiee, a male Paradise Bird was seen to settle on its top. I 
seized my gun, ran under tlie tree, and, gazing up, could see it 
flying across from branch to branch, seizing a.fruit here and 
another there, and then, before I could get a sufficient aim to 
shoot at such a height (for it was one of the loftiest trees of 
the tropics), it was away into the forest. They now visited 
the tree every morning; but they stayed so short a time, 
their motions were so rapid, and it was so difficult to see 
them, owing to the lower trees, which impeded the view, that 
it was only after several days’ watching, and one or two misses, 
that I brought down my bird—a male in the most magniflcent 
lolumage. 

This bird differs very much from the two large species which 
I had already obtained, and, although it wants the grace im¬ 
parted by their long golden trains, is in many respects more 
I’emarkable and more beautiful. The head, back, and shoulders 
are clothed with a richer yellow, the deep metallic green colour 
of the throat extends further over the head, and the feathers 
are elongated on the forehead into two little erectile crests. 
The side plumes are shorter, but are of a rich red colour, term¬ 
inating in delicate white points, and the middle tail-feathers 
are represented by two long rigid glossy ribands, wliich are 
black, thin, and semi-cylindrical, and droop gracefully in a spiral 
curve. Several other interesting birds were obtained, and about 
half-a-dozen quite new ones; but none of any remarkable 
beauty, except the lovely little clove, Ptilonopus pulchellus, 
which with several other pigeons I shot on the same fig-tree 
close to my house. ^ It is of a beautiful green colour above, with 
a forehead of the richest crimson, while beneath it is ashy white 
and rich yellow, banded with violet red. 

On the evening of our arrival at Muka I observed what 
appeared like a display of Aurora Borealis, though I could 
hardly believe that tliis was possible at a point a little south of 
the equator. The night was clear and calm, and the northern 
sky presented a diffused light, with a constant succession of 
faint vertical flashings or flickerings, exactly similar to an 
ordinary aurora in England. The next day was fine, but after 
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The people of Waigiou are not truly indigenes of the islaiul 
which possesses no “ Alfuros,” or aboidginal inhabitants.^ They 
appear to be a mixed race, partly from Gilolo, partly from New 
Guinea. Malays and Alfuros from the former island have prob¬ 
ably settled here, and many of them have taken Papuan wives 
from Balwatty or Dorey, while the influx of people from those 
places, and of slaves, has led to the formation of a tribe ex¬ 
hibiting almost all the transitions from a nearly pure Malayan 
to an entirely Papuan type. The language spoken by them is 
entirely Papuan, being that which is used on all the coasts of 
Mysol, Sahvatty, the north-west of New Guinea, and the islands 
in the great Geelvink Bay—a fact which indicates the way in 
Avhich the coast settlements have been formed. The fact that 
so many of the islands between New Guinea and the Moluccas 
—such as Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi, Batchian, as well as the 
south and east peninsulas of Gilolo—possess no aboriginal 
tribes, but are inhabited by people who are evidently mongrels 
and wanderers, is a I’emarkable corroborative proof of the dis¬ 
tinctness of the Malayan and Papuan races, and the separation 
of the geographical areas^ they inhabit. If these two great 
races were direct modiflcations, the one of the other, we should 
expect to find in the intervening region some homogeneous 
indigenous race presenting intermediate characters. For ex¬ 
ample, between the whitest inhabitants of Europe and tlie 
black Klings of South India,^ there are in the intervening dis¬ 
tricts homogeneous races which form a gradual transition from 
one to the other; while in America, although there is a perfect 
transition from the Anglo-Saxon to the negro, and from the 
Spaniard to the Indian, there is no homogeneous race forming 
a natural transition from one to the other*. In the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago we have an excellent example of two absolutely distinct 
races, which appear to have approached each other, and inter¬ 
mingled in an unoccupied territory at a very recent epoch in 
the liistory of man ; and I feel satisfied that no unprejudiced 
person could study them on the spot without being convinced 
that this is the true solution of the problem, rather than the 
almost universally acceirted view that they are but modifica¬ 
tions of one and the same race. 

The people of Muka live in that abject state of poverty that 
is almost always found where the sago-tree is abundant. Very 
few of them take the trouble to plaiit any vegetables or fruit, 
but live almost entirely on sago and fish, selling a little tripang 
or tortoiseshell to buy the scanty do thin g th ey require. A1 m ost 
all of them, liowever, possess one or more rapuan slaves, on 
whose labour they live in almost absolute idleness, just going 
out on little fishing or trading excursions, as an excitement in 
their monotonous existence. They are under the rule of the 

1 Dr, Guilleniard met witli some people who, he was tolrl, were tme indigenes, But 
it would he difficult to determine the point witliout a tolerably complete knowledge of 
aU the swrronnding islands and their languages. 
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Sultan of Ticlore, and every year have to pay a small tribute 
of Paradise lairds, tortoiseshell, or sago. To obtain these, th<*y 
go in the fine season on a trading voyage to the mainland of 
New Guinea, and getting a few goods on credit from some 
Ceram or Bugis trader, make hard bargains with the natives, 
and gain enough to pay their tribute, and leave a little profit 
for themselves. 

Such a country is not a very pleasant one to live in, for as 
there are no superfluities, there is nothing to sell; and had it 
not been for a trader from Ceram who was residing there dur¬ 
ing my stay, who had a small vegetable garden, and wliose men 
occasionally got a few spare fish, I should often have had no- 
tiiing to eat. Fowls, fruit, and vegetables are luxuries very 
rarely to be purchased at Muka ; and even cocoa-nuts, so 
indispensable for Eastern cookery, are not to be obtained ; for 
though there are some hundreds of trees in the village, all the 
fruit is eaten green, to supply the place of the vegetables the 
peojple are too lazy to cultivate. Without eggs, cocoa-nuts, or 
plaintains, we had very short commons, and the boisterous 
weather being impropitious for fishing, we had to live on what 
few eatable birds we could shoot, vdtli an occasional cuscus, or 
eastern opossum, the only quadruped, except pigs, inliabiting 
the island, 

I had only sliot two male Paradiseas on my tree when tliey 
ceased visiting it, either owing to the fruit becoming scarce, or 
that they were wise enough to know there was danger. We 
continued to hear and see them in the forest, but after a month 
had not succeeded in shooting any more ; and as my chief 
object in visiting Waigiou was to get these birds, I determined 
to go to Bessir, where tliere are a number of Papuans who catcli 
and preserve them. I hired a small outrigger boat for tliis 
journey, and left one of my men to guard my house and goods. 
We had to wait several days for fine weather, and at length 
started early one morning, and arrived late at night, after a 
rough and disagreeable passage. The village of Bessir was 
built in the water at the point of a small island. Tlie chief 
food of the people was evidently shell-fish, since great heaps of 
the shells had accumulated in the shallow water between the 
houses and the land, forming a regular ‘‘ kitchen-midden ” for 
the exploration of some future arclneologist. We spent the 
night in the chief’s house, and the next morning went over to 
the mainland to look out for a place where I could reside. This 
part of Waigiou is really another island to the south of the 
narrow channel we had passed through in coming to Muka. It 
appears to consist almost entirely of raised coral, whereas the 
northern island contains hard crystalline rocks. The shores 
were a range of low limestone cliffs, worn out by the water, so 
that the upper part generally overhung. At distant intervals 
were little coves and openings, where small streams came down 
from the interior ; and in one of these we landed, pulling our 
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boat np on a patch o£ white sandy beach. Immediately above 
was a large newly-made plantation of yams and plantains, and 
a small hut, which the cliief said we might have the use of if it 
would do for me. It was quite a dwarf’s house, just eight feet 
square, raised on posts so that the floor was four and a half 
feet above the ground, and the highest part of tlie ridge only 
five feet above the floor. As I am six feet and an inch in my 
stockings, I looked at this with some dismay ; but finding that 
the other houses were much further from water, were dreadfully 
dirty, and were crowded with people, I at once accepted the 
little one, and determined to make the best of it. At first I 
thought of taking out the floor, which would leave it high 
enough to walk in and out without stoo]3ing ; but then there 
would not be room enough, so I left it just as it was, had it 
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thoroughly cleaned out, and brought up my baggage. The 
upper story I used for sleeping in, and for a store-room. In the 
lower part (which was quite open all round) I fixed up a small 
table, arranged my boxes, put up hanging-shelves, laid a mat 
on the ground with my wicker-chair upon it, hung up another 
mat on the windward side, and then found that, by bending 
double and carefully creeping in, I could sit on my chair with 
my head just clear of the ceiling. Here I lived pretty com¬ 
fortably for six weeks, taking ail my meals and doing all my 
work at my little table, to and from which I had to creep in a 
semi-horizontal position a dozen times a.day ; and, after a few 
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severe knocks on the head hy suddenly rising from rny chair, 
learnt to accommodate myseli to circumstances. We put up a 
little sloping cooking-lmt outside, and a bench on which my 
lads could skin their birds. At night I w^ent up to my little 
loft, tliey spread their mats on the door below, and we none of 
us grumbled at our lodgings. 

My first business was to send for the men wlm were accus¬ 
tomed to catch the Birds of Paradise. Several came, and I 
showed them my hatchets, beads, knives, and handkerchiefs ; 
and explained to them as well as I could by signs, the price 1 
would give for fresh-killed specimens. It is the universal custom 
to pay for everything in advance ; but only one man ventured 
on this occasion to take goods to the value of two birds. The 
rest were suspicious, and 'wanted to see the result of the first 
bargain with the strange white man, the only one who had ever 
come to their island. After three days, my man brought me the 
first bird—-a very fine specimen, and alive, but tied up in a small 
bag, and consequently its tail and wing feathers very much 
crushed and injured. I tried to explain to him, and to the 
others that came with him, that I wanted them as perfect as 
possible, and that they should either kill them, or keep them on 
a perch with a string to their leg. As they were now apparently 
satisfied that all was fair, and that I had no ulterior designs 
upon them, six others took away goods ; some for one bird, some 
for more, and one for as many as six. They said they had to 
go a long way for them, and that they would come back as soon 
as they caught any. At intervals of a few days or a week, some 
of them Avoiild return, bringing me one or more birds; but 
though tney did not bring any moi’e in bags, there was not 
much improvement in their condition. As they caught them a 
long way off in the forest, they would scarcely ever come with 
one, but would tie it by the leg to a stick, and put it in their 
house till they caught another. The poor creature would make 
violent efforts to escape, would get among the ashes, or hang 
suspended by the leg till the limb was swollen and half-putrefied, 
and sometimes die of starvation and worry. One had its beau¬ 
tiful head all defiled by pitch from a dammar torch ; another had 
been so long dead that its stomach was turning green. Luckily, 
however, the skin and plumage of these birds is so firm and 
strong, that tliey bear washing and cleaning better tliaii almost 
any other sort; and I was generally alile to clean them so well 
that they did not. perceptibly differ from those I had shot 
myself. 

Some few were brought me the same day they were caught, 
and I had an opportunity of examining them in all their beauty 
and vivacity. As soon as I found they were generally brought 
alive, I set one of my men to make a large bamboo cage with 
troughs for food and water, hoping to be able to keep some of 
them. I got the natives to bring me branches of a fruit they 
were very fond of, and I was pleaded to find they ate it greedily, 
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and would also take any number of live grasshoppers I gave 
them, stripping off the legs and wings, and then swallowing 
them. They drank plenty of water, and w^ere in constant 
motion, jumping about the cage from perch to perch, clinging on 
the top and sides, and rarely resting a moment the first day till 
nightfall. The second day they were always less active, althoiigli 
they would eat as freely as before ; and on the morning of the 
third day they were almost always found dead at the bottom of 
tlic cage, without any apparent cause. Some of them ate boiled 
rice as well as fruit and insects ; but after trying many in suc¬ 
cession, not one out of ten lived more than three days. The 
second or third day they would be dull, and in several cases 
they were seized with convulsions, and fell ofi‘ the perch, dying 
a few hours afterwards. I tried immature as well as full- 
plumagecl birds, but with no better success, and at length gave 
it up as a hopeless task, and confined my attention to preserving 
specimens in as good a condition as possible. 

The Bed Birds of Paradise are not shot with blunt arrows, as 
in the Aru Islands and some parts of New Guinea, but are 
snared in a very ingenious manner. A large climbing Arum 
bears a red reticulated fruit, of which the birds are very fond. 
The liuntei’s fasten this fruit on a stout forked stick:, and 
l)rovide themselves with a fine but strong coi'd. They tlien 
seek out some tree in the forest on which these birds are accus¬ 
tomed to perch, and climbing up it fasten the stick to a branch 
and arrange the cord in a noose so ingeniously, that when the 
bird comes to eat the fruit its legs are caught, and by pulling 
the end of the cord, which bangs down to the ground, it comes 
free from the branch and brings down the bird. Sometimes, 
when food is abundant elsewhere, the hunter sits from morn¬ 
ing till night under his tree with the cord in his hand, and 
even for two or three whole days in succession, without even 
getting a bite ; while, on the other hand, if very lucky, he may 
get two or three birds in a day. There are only eight or ten 
men at Bessir who practise this art, whicli is unknown any¬ 
where else in the island. I determined, therefore, to stay as 
long as possible, as my only chance of getting a good series of 
specimens; and although I was nearly starved, everything 
eatable by civilized man being scarce or altogether absent, I 
finally succeeded. 

The vegetables and fruit in the plantations around us did not 
suffice for the wants of the inhabitants, and were almost always 
dug up or gathered before they were ripe. It was very rarely 
we could purchase a little fish ; fowls there were none ; and we 
were reduced to live upon tough iDigeons and cockatoos, with 
our rice and sago, and sometimes we could not get these. 
Having been already eight months on this voyage, my stock of 
all condiments, spices and butter, was exhausted, and I found 
it impossible to eat sufficient of my tasteless and unpalatable 
food to support health. I got very thin and weak, and had a 
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curious disease known (I have since heard) as brow-ague. 
Directly after breakfast every morning an intense pain set in 
on a small spot on the right tem^^le. It was a severe burning 
ache, as bad as the worst toothaclie, and lasted about two hours, 
generally going off at noon. When this finally ceased, I had an 
attack of fever, -which left me so weak and so unable to eat our 
regular food, that I feel sure my life was saved by a couple of 
tins of soup which I liad long reserved for some such extremity. 
I used often to go out searching after vegetables, and found “a 
great treasure in a lot of tomato plants run wild, and bearing 
little fruits about the size of gooseberries. I also boiled up the 
tops of pumpkin plants and of ferns, by way of greens, and 
occasionally got a few green papaws. The natives, when hard 
up for food, live upon a fleshy seaweed, which they boil till it is 
tender. I tried this also, but found it too salt and bitter to 
1)6 endured. 

Towards tbe end of September it became absolutely necessary 
for me to return, in order to make our homeward voyage before 
the end of the east monsoon. Most of the men who had taken 
payment from me had brought tbe birds they had agreed for. 
One poor fellow had been so unfortunate as not to get one, and 
he vex’y honestly brought back the axe he had rectuved in 
advance; another, who liad agreed for sl\, b}'uijg]il iii«‘ tlie fiftli 
two days before I was to start, and went oil iuiTnalialrly to the 
forest again to get the other. He did not return, however, and 
we loaded our boat, and were just on the point of starting, 
when he came running clown after us holding up a bird, which 
he handed to me, saying with great satisfaction, “Now I owe 
you nothing.” These were remarkable and quite unexpected 
instances of honesty among savages, where it would have been 
very easy for them to have been dishonest without fear of 
detection or p)unishment. 

The country round about Bessir was very hilly and rugged, 
bristling with jagged and honey-combed coralline rocks, and 
with curious little chasms and ravines. Tlie paths often passed 
through these rocky clefts, which in the depths of the forest 
were gloomy and dark in the extreme, and often full of fine¬ 
leaved herbaceous plants and curious blue-foliagedLycopodiaceje. 
It was in such places as these that I obtained many of my most 
beautiful small butterflies, sucli as )Sospita statira and Taxila 
pulclira, the gorgeous blue Amblypodia hercules, and many 
others. On the skirts of the plantations I found the handsome 
blue Deudoi'ix despcena, anct in the shady woods the lovely 
Lycsena wallacei. Here, too, I obtained the beautiful Thyea 
aruiia, of the richest orange on the upper side, while below it is 
intense crimson and glossy black ; and a superb specimen of a 
green Ornithoptera, absolutely fresh and perfect, and one of 
the glories of my collection. 

The birds obtained here, though not very rich in number of 
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species, -were yet very interesting. I got another specimen of the 
rare New Guinea kite (Henicopernis longicanda), a large new 
goatsucker (Podargus superciliaris), and a most curious ground- 
pigeon of an entirely new genus, and remarkable for its long 
and powerful bill. It has been named Henicophaps albifroiis. 
I was also much pleased to obtain a fine series of a large fruit- 
pigeon with a pi’otuberance on the bill (Carpophaga tumida), 
and to ascertain that this was not, as had been hitherto sup¬ 
posed, a sexual character, but was found equally in male and 
female birds. I collected only seventy-three species of birds in 
Waigiou, but twelve of them were entirely new, and many 
others very rare ; and .i. T bi way with me twenty-four 

fine specimens of the ] ’ ■ r n I ■ -■ i t ui .)• I did not regret my visit 
to the island, although it had by no means answered my 
expectations. 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

VOYAGE EEOM WAIGIOU TO TEBNATE. 

(SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 5 1860.) 

I HAD left the old pilot at Waigiou to take care of my house 
and to get the prau into sailing order—to caulk her bottom, and 
to look after the upper works, thatch, and rigging. When I 
returned I found it nearly ready, and immediately began 
packing up and preparing for the voyage. Our mainsail had 
formed one side of our house, but the spanker and jib had been 
put away in the roof, and on opening them to see if any repairs 
were wanted, to our horror we found that some rats had made 
them their nest, and liad gnawed through them in twenty places. 
We had therefore to buy matting and make new sails, and this 
delayed us till the 29th of September, when we at length left 
Waigiou. 

It took us four days before we could get clear of the land, 
having to pass along narrow straits beset with reefs and shoals, 
and full of strong currents, so tliat an unfavourable wind 
stopped us altogether. One day, when nearly clear, a contrary 
tide and head-wind drove us ten miles back to our anchorage of 
the night before. This delay made us afraid of running short 
of watp if we should be becalmed at sea, and we therefore 
determined, if possible, to touch at the island where our men 
had been lost, and whicli lay directly in our proper course. The 
wind was, however, as usual, contrary, being S.S.W. instead of 
S.S.E., as it should have been at this time of the year, and all 
we could do was to reach the island of Gagie, where we came to 
an aimhor by moonlight under bare volcanic hills. In the 
morning we tried to enter a deep bay, at the head of whicli 
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some Galela fishermen told ns there was water, bnt a head-wind 
prevented us. For the reward o£ a handkercliief, however, they 
took us to the place in tJieir boat, and we filled up our jars and 
bamboos. We then went round to their camping-place on the 
north coast of the island to try and buy something to eat, W 
could only get smoked turtle meat as black and as hard as 
lumps of coal. A little further on there was a plantation 
belonging to Guebe people, but under the care of a Papuan slave, 
and the next morning we got some plantains and a few vege¬ 
tables in exchange for a handkerchief and some knives. On 
leaving this place our anchor had got foul in some rock or 
sunken log in very deep water, and after many unsuccessful 
attempts, we were forced to cut our rattan cable and leave it 
behind us. We had now only one anchor left. 

Starting early, on the 4th of October, the same S.S.W. wind 
continued, and we began to fear that we should hardly clear 
the southern point of Gilolo. The night of the 5th was squally, 
with thunder, but after midnight it got tolerably fair, and we 
were going along with a light wind ai^d looking out for the 
coast of Gilolo, which we thought we must he nearing, when we 
heard a dull roaring sound like a lieavy surf, behind us. In a 
short time the roar increased, and we saw a white line of foam 
coming on, which rapidly passed us without doing any harm, as 
our boat rose easily over the wave. At short intervals, ten or a 
dozen others overtook us with great rapidity, and then the sea 
became perfectly smooth as it was before. I concluded at once 
that these must be earthquake waves ; and on reference to the 
old voyagers we find that these seas have been long subject to 
similar phenomena. Dampier encountered them near Mysol 
and Hew Guinea, and describes them as follows : “We found 
here very strange tides, that ran in streams, making a great sea, 
and roaring so loud that we could hear them before they came 
within a mile of us. The sea round about them seemed all 
broken, and tossed the ship so that she would not answer her 
helm. These ripplings commonly lasted ten or twelve minutes, 
and then the sea became as still and smooth as a millpond. We 
sounded often when in the midst of them, but found no ground, 
neither could we perceive that they drove us any way. We had 
in one night several of these tides, that came mostly from the 
west, and the wind being from that quarter we commonly heard 
them a long time before they came, and sometimes lowered our 
topsails, thinking it was a gust of wind. They were of great 
length from north to south, but their breadth not exceeding 200 
yards, and they drove a great pace. For though we liad little 
wind to move us, yet these would soon pass away, and leave the 
water very smooth, and just before we encountered them we 
met a great swell, but it did not break.” Some time afterwards, 
I learnt that an earthquake had been felt on the coast of Gilolo 
the very day we had encountered these curious waves. 

When daylight came, we saw the land of Gilolo a few miles 
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off, but tlie point was nnfortunatoly a little to windward ot’ u.s. 
We tried to brace up all we could to round it, but a.s wt* ap¬ 
proached tlie slxore we got into a strong current setting nortlr- 
ward, which carried us so rapidly with it that we found it 
necessary to stand off again, in order to get out of its intluence. 
Sometimes we aixproached the point a little, and our liopes 
revived; then the wind fell, and we drifted slowly away. 
Night found us in nearly the same position as we had occupied 
in the morning, so we hung down our anchor with about lifteeu 
fathoms of cable to prevent drifting. On the morning of the 7th 
we were, however, a good way up the coast, and we now thouglit 
our only chance would 1)6 to get close in-.shore, where theni 
might be a return current, and we could then row. The pr.aii 
was heavy, and my men very poor creatures for work, so that it 
took us six liours to get to the edge of the reef that fringed th(‘ 
shore j and as the wind might at any moment blow on to it, our 
situation was a very dangerous one. Luckily, a short distance 
off, there was a sandy bay, where a small stream stopped the 
growth of the coral; and by evening we readied tliis and 
anchored for the night. Here we found some Galeia men shoot¬ 
ing deer and pigs; but they could not or would not speak 
Malay, and we could get little information from them. Wc 
found out that along shore the current changed with tlie tide, 
while about a mile out it was always one way, and against us ; 
and this gave us some hopes of getting back to the point, from 
whicli we were now distant twenty miles. Next morning v^e 
found that the Galeia men had left before daylight, having 
Xierliaps some vague fear of our intentions, and \ery likely 
taking me for a pii’ate. During the morning a boat passed, and 
the people informed us that, at a short distance further towards 
the point, there was a much better harbour, where there were 
plenty of Galeia men, from whom we might probably get some 
assistance. 

At three in the afternoon, when the current turned, we 
started ; but having a head-wind made slow progres.s. At dusk 
we reached the entrance of the liarbour, but an eddy and a gust 
of wind carried us away and out to sea. After sunset there was 
a land breeze, and we sailed a little to the south-east. It then 
became calm, and we hung down our anchor forty fathoms, ^ 
endeavour to counteract the current; but it was of little avail, 
and in the morning we found ourselves a good way froin shore, 
and just opposite our anchorage of the day before, which we 
again reached by hard rowing. I gave the men this day to rest 
and sleej); and the next day (Oct. 10th) we again started at two 
in tlie morning with a land breeze. After I had set tliem to their 
oars, and given instructions to keep close in-shore, and on no 
account to get out to sea, I went below, being rather unwell 
At daybreak I found, to my great astonishment, that we were 
again far off-shore, and was told that the wind had gradually 
turned more ahead, and had carried us out—^none of them having 
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the sense to take down the sail and row iii-shore, or to call me 
AvS soon as it was daylight, we saw that we had drifted back, and 
were again opposite onr former anchorage, and, for the third 
time, had to row hard to get to it. As we approached the shore 
I saw that the current was faA’ourable to us, and we continued 
down the coast till we were close to the entrance to the lower 

harbour. Just as we were ■ . .I nl . i i .., ... i. .1 . , on having at 

last reached it, a strong ..iii i. ■ i i -in ill.n, blowing us 

back, and rendering it impossible for ns to enter. Not liking the 
idea of again returning, I determined on trying to anchor, and 
succeeded in doing so, in very deep water and close to the reefs ; 
but the prevailing winds were such that, should we not hold, we 
should have no difficulty in getting out to sea. By the time the 
scLuall had passed, the current had turned against us, and we 
expected to have to wait till four in the afternoon, when we 
intended to enter the harbour. 

Now, however, came the climax of our troubles. The swell 
produced by the squall made us jerk our cable a good deal, and 
it suddenly snapped low down in the water. We drifted out to 
sea, and immediately set our mainsail, but we were now without 
any anchor, and in a vessel so poorly manned that it could not 
be rowed against the most feeble current or the slightest wind, 
it would be madness to approach these dangerous shores except 
in the most perfect calm. We had also only three days’ food 
left. It was therefore out of the question making any further 
attempts to get round the point without assistance, and I at 
once determined to run to the village of Gani-diluar, about ten 
miles further north, where we understood there was a good 
harbour, and where we might get provisions and a few more 
rowers. Hitherto winds and currents had invariably opposed 
our passage southward and we might have expected them to be 
favourable to us now we had turned our bowsprit in an opposite 
direction. But it immediately fell calm, and then after a time 
a westerly land breeze set in, which would not serve us, and 
we had to row again for hours, and when night came had not 
reached the village. We were so fortunate, however, as to find 
a deep sheltered cove wdiere the water was quite smooth, and 
we constructed a temporary anchor by filling a sack with stones 
from our l)allast, which being well secured by a network of 
rattans held us safely during the night. The next morning my 
men went on shore to cut wood suitable for making fresh 
anchors, and about noon, the current turning in our favour, we 
proceeded to the Adllage, where we found an excellent and well- 
protected anchorage. 

On inquiry, we found that the head men resided at the other 
Gani on the western side of the peninsula, and it was necessary 
to send messengers across (about half a day’s journey) to inform 
them of my arrival, and to beg them to assist me. I then suc¬ 
ceeded in buying a little sago, some dried deer-meat and cocoa- 
nuts, which at once'relieved our immediate want of something 
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to eat. At night we found our bag of stones still held us very 
well, and we slept tranquilly. 

The next day (October 12 th), my men set to work making 
anchors and oars. The native Malay anchor is ingeniously con¬ 
structed of a piece of tough forked timber, the Riike * being 
strengthened by twisted rattans binding it to the stem, while 
the cross-piece is formed of a long flat stone, secured in the same 
mannen These anchors, when well made, hold exceedingly firm, 
and, owing to the expense of iron, are still almost universally 
used on board the smaller praus. In the afternoon the Iieacl 
men arrived, and promised me as many rowers as I could put 
on the prau, and also brought me a few eggs and a little rice, 
which were very acceptable. On the 14th there was a north 
wind all day, vrhicli would have been invaluable to us a few 
days earlier, but which was now only tantalizing. On the 16th, 
all being ready, we started at daybreak with two new anchors 
and ten rowers, who understood their work. By evening we had 
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come more than half-way to the point, and anchored for the 
night in a small bay. At three the next morning I oi’dered the 
anchor up, but the i^attan cable parted close to the bottom, having 
been chafed by rocks, and we then lost our third anchor on this 
unfortunate voyage. The day was calm, and by noon we passed 
the southern point of Gilolo, which had delayed us eleven days, 
whereas the whole voyage during this monsoon should not have 
occupied more than half that time. Having got round the point 
our course was exactly in the opposite direction to -what it had 
been, and now, as usual, the wind changed accordingly, coming 
from the north and north-west—so that we still had to ro we very 
mile up to the village of Gani, which we did not reach till the 
evening of the 18th. ^ A Bugis trader who was residing there, 
and the Senaji, or chief, were very kind 5 the former assisting 
me with a spare anchor and a cable, and making me a present 
of some vegetables, and the latter baking fresh sago cakes for 
my men, and giving me a couple of fowls, a bottle of oil, and 
some pumpkins. As the weather was still very uncertain, I got 
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fom* extra men to accompany me to Ternate, for which place we 
started on the afternoon of the 20th. 

We had to keep rowing all night, the land breezes being too 
weak to enable ns to sail against tlie cnn^ent. During the 
afteimoon of the 21st we had aii hour’s fair wind, which soon 
changed into a heavy squall with rain, and ray clumsy men let 
the mainsail get taken aback and nearly upset us, tearing the 
sail, and, what was worse, losing an hour’s fair wind. Tlie night 
Avas calm, and Ave made little progress. 

On the 22nd Ave had light heacl-Avinds. A little before noon 
Ave passed, with the assistance of our oars, the Paciencia Straits 
tlie narroAvest part of the cliannel betAveen Batchian and GrUolo! 
These were Avell named by the early Portuguese navigators, as 
the currents are very strong, and there are so many eddies that 
even Avith a fair Avind vessels are often quite unable to pass 
through them. In the afternoon a strong north Avind (dead 
ahead) obliged us to anchor tAvice. At night it Avas calm, and 
Ave crept along sloAvdy Avith our oars. 

On the 23rd we still liad the Avind ahead, or calms. We then 
crossed over again to the mainland of Gilolo by the advice of 
our Gani men, who kneAV the coast well. ^ Just as Ave got across 
Ave had another northerly squall with rain, and had to anchor 
on the edge of a coral reef for the night. 1 called up my men 
about three on the morning of the 24th, but there Avas no Avind 
to help us, and we rowed along slowly. At daybreak there Avas 
a fair breeze from the south, but it lasted only an hour. All the 
rest of the day we had nothing but calms, light winds ahead, and 
squalls, and made very little progress. 

On the 25til we drifted out to the middle of the channel, but 
made no progress oiward. In the afternoon Ave sailed and roAved 
to the south end of Kaida, and by midnight reached the village. 
I determined to stay here a feAv days to rest and recruit, and in 
hopes of getting better weather. I bought some onions and 
other vegetables, and plenty of eggs, and my men baked fresh 
sa^o cakes. I went daily to my old hunting-ground in search 
of insects, but with A^ery poor success. It was now Avet, squally 
weather, and there appeared a stagnation of insect life. We 
stayed five clays, during which time twelve persons died in the 
village, mostly from simple intermittent fever, of the treatment 
of Avhich the natives are quite ignorant. During the whole of 
this voyage I had suffered greatly from sun-burnt lips, owing to 
haAing exposed myself on deck all clay to look after our safety 
among the shoals and reefs near Waigiou. The salt in the air 
so affected them that they would not heal, but became exces¬ 
sively painful, and bled at the slightest touch, and for a long 
time it Avas Avith great difficulty I could eat at all, being obliged 
to open my mouth very wide, and put in each mouthful with 
the great^t caution. I kept them constantly covered with oint¬ 
ment, which was itself very disagreeable, and they caused me 
almost constant pain for more than a month, as they did not 
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get well till I had returned to Ternate, and was able to remain 
a week indoors. 

A boat which left for Ternate the day after we arrived was 
obliged to return the next day, on account of bad weatlier. On 
the 31st we went out to the anchorage at the mouth of the 
liarbour, so as to be ready to start at the first favourable 
opportunity. 

On tlie 1st of bTovember I called up niy men at one in the 
morning, and we started with the tide in our favour. Hitherto 
it had usually been calm at niglit, but on this occasion we had a 
strong westerly squall with rain, which turned our prau broad¬ 
side, and obliged us to anchor. When it Iiacl passed we went 
on rowing all night, but the wind aliead counteracted the 
current in our favour, and we advanced but little. Soon after 
sunrise the wind became stronger and more adverse, and as we 
had a dangerous lee sliore which we could not clear, we had to 
put about and get an offing to the W.S.W. This series of con¬ 
trary winds and bad weather ever since we started, not liaving 
had a single day of fair wind, was very remarkable. ^My men 
firmly believed there was something unlucky in the boat, and 
told me I ought to have had a certain ceremony gone through 
before starting, consisting of boring a hole in the bottom and 
pouring some kind of holy oil through it. It must be re¬ 
membered that this was tlie season of the soutli-east monsoon, 
and yet we had not had even half a day’s south-east wind since 
we left Waigiou. Contrary winds, squalls, and currents drifted 
us about the rest of the day at their pleasure. The night was 
equally squally and changeable, and kept us hard at work taking 
in and making sail, and rowing in the intervals. 

Sunrise on the 2nd found us in the middle of the ten-mile 
channel between Kaioa and Makian. Squalls and showers 
succeeded each other during the morning. At noon there was 
a dead calm, after which a light westerly breeze enabled us to 
reacli a village on Makian in tlie evening. Here I bought some 
pumelos (Citrus decumana), kanary-nuts, and coffee, and let my 
men have a night’s sleep. 

The morning of the 3rd was fine, and we rowed slowly along 
the coast of Makian. The captain of a small prau at anclior, 
seeing me on deck and guessing who I was, made signals for us 
to stop, and brought me a letter from Charles Allen, who in¬ 
formed me he had been at Ternate twenty days, and was 
anxiously waiting my arrival. This-was good news, ^ I was 
equally anxious about him, and it cheered up my spirits. A 
light southerly wind now sprung up, and thought we were 
going to have fine weather. It soon changed, however, to its 
old quarter,.the west; dense clouds gathered over the sky, and 
in less than half an hour we had the severest squall we had ex¬ 
perienced during our whole voyage. Luckily we got our great 
mainsail dowui in time, or the consequences might have been 
serious.- It was a regular, little Ixurrioane, and my old Bugis 
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steersman began shouting out to “ Allali 1 il Allah ! ’’to preserve 
us. We could only keep up our jil), which was almost blown to 
ragSjbut by careful handling it kept us before the wind, axid the 
prau behaved very well. Our small boat (purchased at Gani) 
■was towing astern, and soon got full of water, so that it broke 
away and we saw no more of it. In about an hour the fury of 
the wind abated a little, and in two more we were able to hoist 
our mainsail, reefed and lialf-inast high. Towards evening it 
cleared up and fell calm, and the sea, which had been rather 
high, soon went down. Not being much of a seamen myself I 
had been considerably alarmed, and even the old steersman 
assured me he liad never been in a worse squall all his life. He 
was now more than ever condrmed in his opinion of the un- 
iuckiness of the boat, and in the efficiency of tlie holy oil whicli 
aU Bugis praus had poured through their bottoms. As it was, 
he imputed our safety and the quick termination of the squall 
entirely to his own prayers, saying with a laugh, “Y'es, that’s 
the way -we always do on board our praus ; when things are at 
the worst we stand up and shout out our prayers as loud as ■we 
can, and then Tuwaii Allah helps us.” 

After this it took us two days more to i^eacii Ternate, having 
our usual calms, squalls, and heacbwinds to the veiy last; and 
once having to return back to our anchorage owing to violent 
gusts of wind just as we were close to the town. Looking at 
my whole voyage in this vessel from tlie time when I left Goram 
in May, it will ap>pear that my experiences of travel in a native 
prau have not been encouraging. My first crew ran aAvay ; two 
men Avere lost for a month on a desert island ; Ave were ten 
times aground on coral reefs; we lost four anchors ; the sails 
were devoured by rats; the small boat was lost astern; Ave 
Avere thirty-eight days on the voyage home, ■which should not 
have taken twelve; we were many times short of food and 
Avater; we no compass-lamp, owing to there not being a 
drop of oil in Waigiou when Ave left *, and to crown all, during 
the whole of our voyages from Goram by Ceram to Waigiou, 
and from Waigiou to Ternate, occupying in all seventy-eight 
days, or only tAvelve days short of three months (all in what 
was supposed to be the favourable season), we had not one single 
day of fair wind. We were always close braced up, always 
struggling against Avind, tide, and leeway, and in a vessel that 
would scarcely sail nearer than eight points from the wind. 
Every seamen will admit that my first voyage in my own boat 
was a most unlucky one. 

Charles Allen bad obtained a tolerable collection of birds and 
insects at Mysol, but far less than he would have done if had 
not been so unfortunate as to miss visiting him. After waiting 
another Aveek or two till he was nearly starved, he returned to 
Wahai in Ceram, and heard, much to his surprise, that I had 
left a fortnight before. He A^as delayed there more than a 
month before he could get back to the north side of Mysol, 
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-which he found a much better locality, but it was not yet the 
season for the Paradise Birds ; and before he had obtained more 
tlian a few of the common sort, the last prau was ready to 
leave for Ternate, and he was obliged to take the opportunity, 
as he expected I would be waiting there for him. 

This concludes the record of niy wanderings. I next 'went to 
Timor, and afterwards to Bouru, Java, and Sumatra, which 
places have already been described. Charles Allen made a 
voyage to ISTew Guinea, a short account of which will be given 
in my next chaioter on the Birds of Paradise. On his return he 
went to the Sula Islands, and made a very interesting collection, 
which served to determine the limits of the zoological grouii of 
Celebes, as already explained in luy chapter on the natural 
history of that island. His next journey was to Flores and 
Bolor, Avliere he obtained some valuable materials, 'wliicli I have 
used ill my cliapter on the natural history of the Timor group. 
He afterwards went to Coti on the east coast of Borneo, from 
which place I was very anxious to obtain collections, as it is a 
quite new locality as far as possible from Sarawak, and I had 
lieard very good accounts of it. On his return thence to Soura- 
baya in Java, he was to have gone, to tlie entirely unknown 
Sumba or Sandal-wood Island. Most unfortunately, however, 
he was seized with a terrible fever on his arrival at Coti, and, 
after lying there some weeks, was taken to Singapore in a very 
bad condition, where he arrived after I had left for England. 
When he recovered he obtained employment in Singapore, and 
I lost his services as a collector. 

The three concluding chapters of my work will treat of the 
Birds of Paradise, the Natural History of the Papuan Islands, 
and the Races of jSlan in the Malay Archipelago. 


CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

THE BIRDS OP PARADISE. 

As many of my j ourneys were made with the express object 
of obtaining specimens of the Birds of Paradise, and learning 
something of their habits and distribution ; and being (as far as 
I am aware) the only Englishman who has seen these wonderful 
birds in their native forests, and obtained specimens of many of 
them, I propose to give here, in a connected form, the result of 
my oliservations and inquiries. 

When the earliest Euroiiean voyagers reached the Moluccas 
in search of cloves and nutmegs, wliich were then rare and 
precious spices, they were presented with the dried skins of 
birds so strange and beautiful as to excite the admiration even 
of those wealth-seeking i‘Overs. The Malay traders gave them 
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the name of “ Mannk clewata/’ or GocPs birds ; and the Portu¬ 
guese, finding that they had no feet or wings, and not being 
able to learn any tiling, authentic about them, called them 
“Passaros de Sol,'' or Birds of the Sun ; while the learned 
Dutchmen, wlio wrote in Latin, called them “Avis paradiseus,” 
or Paradise Bird. John van Linsclioten gives these names in 
1598, and tells us that no one has seen tliese birds alive, for they 
live in the air, always ^ turning towards the sun, and never 
lighting on tlie earth till they die; for they have neither feet 
nor wings, as, he adds, may be seen by the birds carried to 
India, and sometimes to Holland, but being very costly they 
wei'e then rarely seen in Europe. More than a hundred years 
later Mr. William Funnel, who accompanied Dampier, and 
wrote an account of the voyage, saw specimens at Amboyna, 
and was told that they came to Banda to eat nutmegs, which 
intoxicated them and made them fall down senseless, when 
they were killed by ants.^ Down to 1^760, when Linnseus named 
the largest species Paradisea apoda (the footless Paradise Bird), 
no perfect specimen had been seen in Europe, and absolutely 
nothing was known about them. And even now, a hundred 
years later, most books state that they migrate annually to 
Ternate, Banda, and Amboyna; wliereas the fact is, that they 
are as completely unknown in those islands in a wild state as 
they are in England. Linnmus was also acquainted with a 
small species, which he named Paradisea regia (the King Bird 
of Paradise), and since then nine or ten others have been named, 
all of which were first described from skins preserved by the 
savages of Hew Guinea, and generally more or less imperfect. 
These are now all known in the Mala; \ j. 1.1 1 -1, ■ ,. i . Burong 
mati,” or dead birds, indicating that ti" M ii i-lers never 
saw them alive.^ 

The Paradiseidse are a group of moderate-sized birds, allied 
in their structure and habits to crows, starlings, and to the 
Australian honeysuckers ; but they are characterised by extra¬ 
ordinary developments of plumage, which are unequalled in 
any other family of birds. In several species lai'ge tufts of 
delicate bright-coloured feathers spring from each side of the 
body beneath the wings, forming trains, or fans, or shields; and 
the middle feathers of the tail are often elongated into wires, 
twisted into fantastic shapes, or adorned with the most brilliant 
‘ metallic tints. In another set of species these accessory plumes 
spring from the head, the back, or the shoulders; while the 
intensity of colour and of metallic lustre displayed by their 
plumage, is not to be equalled any other birds, except, 
perhaps, the humming-birds, and is not surpassed even by 
these. They have been usually classified under two distinct 
families, Paradiseidse and Epimacliidse, the lather characterized 
by long and slender beaks, and supposed to be allied to the 
Hoopoes; but the two groups are so closely allied in every 
essential point' of structure and habits, that I shall consider 
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tliem as forming subdivisions of one family. I will now give 
a short description of each of the known species, and then add 
some general remarks on their natural history. 

The Great Bird of Paradise (Paradisea apoda of Liniiseus) is 
the largest species known, being generally seventeen or eighteen 
inches from the beak to the tij) of the tail. The body, wings, 
and tail are of a rich coifee-brown, which deepens on the breast 
to a blackish-violet or purple-brown. The whole top of the head 
and neck is of an exceedingly delicate straw-yellow, the feathers 
being short and close set, so as to resemble plush or velvet; the 
lower part of the throat up to the eye is clothed with scaly 
featiiers of an emerald green colour, and with a rich metallic 
gloss, and velvety plumes of a still deeper green extend in a 
band across the forehead and chin as far as the eye, which is 
bright yellow. The beak is pale lead blue ; and the feet, which 
are rather large and very strong and well formed, are of a pale 
ashy-pink. The two middle featiiers of the tail have no webs, 
except a very small one at^ the base and at the extreme tip, 
forming wire-like cirrhi, which spread out in an elegant double 
curve, and vary from twenty-four to thirty-four inches long. 
From each side of the body, beneath the wings, springs a dense 
tuft of long and delicate plumes, sometimes two feet in lengtli, 
of the most intense golden-orange colour and very glossy, but 
changing towards the tips into a pale brown. This tuft of 
plumage can be elevated and spread out at pleasure, so as 
almost to conceal the body of the bird. 

These splendid ornaments are entirely conhned to the male 
sex, while the female is really a very plain and ordinai’y-iooking 
bird of a uniform coffee-brown colour which never changes; 
neither does she possess the long tail \vires, nor a single yellow 
or green feather about the head. The young males of the first 
year exactly resemble the females, so that tliey can only be 
distinguished by dissection. The first change is the acquisition 
of the yellow and green colour on the head and throat, and at 
the' same time the two middle tail feathers grow a few inches 
longer than the rest, but remain webbed on both sides. At a 
later period these feathers are replaced by the long bare shafts 
of the full length, as in the adult bird; birt thei-e is still no sign 
of the magnificent orange side-plumes, which later still complete 
the attire of the pei’fect male. To effect these changes there 
must be at least three successive moultings; and as the birds 
were found by me in all the stages about the same time, it is 
probable that they moult only once a year, and that the full 
plumage is not acquired till the bird is four years old. It was 
long thought that the fine train of feathers was assumed for a 
short time only at the breeding season, but my own experience, 
as well as the observation of birds of an allied species which I 
brought home with me, and which lived two^ years in this 
country, show that the complete plumage is retained during the 
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•whole year, except during a short period of moulting as with 
most other birds. 

The Great Bird of Paradise is very active and vigorous, and 
seems to be in constant motion all clay long. It is very abun¬ 
dant, small flocks of females and young males being constantly 
met with ; and tlioiigh the full-plumaged birds are less plentiful, 
their loud cries, which are heard daily, show that they also are 
very numerous. Their note is, “ Wawk-wawk-Avawk—WSk, 
wok-wok,” and is so loud and shrill as to be heard a great 
distance, and to form the most prominent and characteristic 
animal sound in the Aru Islands. The mode of nidification is 
unknown ; but the natives told me that the nest was forinecl of 
leaves placed on an ant^s nest, or on ^some prajecting limb of a 
very lofty tree, and they believe that it contains only one young 
bird. The egg is quite unknown, and the natives declared they 
had never seen it; and a very high reward offered for one hy a 
Dutch official did not meet with success. They moult about 
January or February, and in May, when they are in full plumage, 
the males assemble early in tlie morning to exhibit themselves 
in the singular manner already described at p. 354. This habit 
enables the natives to obtain specimens with comparative ease. 
As soon as they find that the birds have fixed upon a tree on 
•which to assemble, they build a little shelter of palm leaves in. 
a convenient place among the branches, and the hunter ensconces 
himself in it before daylight, armed -with his bow and a number 
of ari'ows terminating in a round knob. A boy waits at the 
foot of the tree, and when the birds come at sunrise, and a 
sufficient number have assembled, and have begun to dance, the 
hunter shoots wutli his blunt arrow so strongly as to stun the 
bird, which drops down, and is secured and killed by the boy 
without its plumage being injured by a drop of blood. The rest 
take no notice, and fall one after another till some of them take 
the alarm. (See Illustration facing p. 337.) 

The native mode of preserving them is to cut off the wings 
and feet, and then skin the body up to the beak, taking out the 
skull A stout stick is then run up through the specimen coming 
out at the mouth. Hound this some leaves are stuffed, and the 
whole is wrapped up in a palm spathe and dried in the smoky hut. 
By this plan the head, which is really large, is shrunk uj:) almost 
to nothing, the body is much reduced and shortened, and the 
greatest prominence is given to the flowing plumage. Some of 
these native skins are very clean, and often have wings and feet 
left on; others are dreadfully stained with smoke, and all give 
a most erroneous idea of the proportions of the living bird. 

The Paradisea apoda, as far as we have any certain knowledge, 
is confined to the mainland of ^ the Aru Islands, never being 
found in the smaller islands wliich surround the central mass. 
It is certainly not found in any of the parts of Mew Guinea 
visited by the Malay and Bugis traders, nor in any of the other 
islands where Birds of Paradise are obtained. But this is by 
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no means conclusive evidence, for it is only in certain localities 
that the natives prepare skins, and in other j)laces the same 
birds may be abundant without ever becoming known. It is 
therefore quite possible that this species may inhabit the great 
southern mass of blew Guinea, from which Am has been 
separated ; while its near ally, which I shall next describe, is 
confined to the north-western peninsula. 

The Lesser Bird of Paradise (Paradisea pai3nana of Bechstein), 
“Le petit Emeraude^of French authors, is a much smaller bird 
than the preceding, although very similar to it. It differs in 
its lighter brown colour, not becoming darker or purpled on the 
breast; in the extension of the yellow colour all over the ui)per 
part of the back and on the Aving coverts ; in the lighter yellow 
of the side plumes, which have only a tinge of orange, and at 
the tips are nearly pure white ; and in the comparative short¬ 
ness of the tail cirrhi. The female differs remarkably from the 
same sex in Pai’adisea apoda, by being entirely white on the 
under surface of the body, and is thus a much handsomer bird. 
Tlie young males are similarly coloured, and as they grow older 
they change to bx’own, and go through the same stages in ac¬ 
quiring the perfect plumage as has already been described in 
the allied species. It is this bird which is most commoxily used 
in ladies’ head-dresses in this country, and also forms an im¬ 
portant article of commerce in the East. 

The Paradisea papuana has a comparatively wide range, being 
the common species on the mainland of Hew Guinea, as well as 
on the islands of My sol, Salwatty, Jobie, Biak and Sook. On 
the south coast of Hew Guinea, tlie Dutch naturalist, Muller, 
found it at the Oetanata river in longitude 136^ E. I obtained 
it myself at Dorey ; and the captain of the Dutch steamer 
Etna informed me that he bad seen the featliers^ among the 
natives of Humboldt Bay, in 141° E. longitude. It is very prob¬ 
able, tlierefore, that it ranges over the whole of the mainland 
of Hew Guinea. 

Tlie true Paradise Birds are omnivorous, feeding on fruits and 
insects—of the former preferring the small figs ; of the latter, 
grasshoppers, locusts, and phasmas, as well as cockroaches and 
caterpillars. When 1 returned home, in 1862,1 was so fortunate 
as to find two adult males of this species in Singapore; and as 
they seemed healthy, and fed voraciously on rice, bananas, and 
cockroaches, I determined on giving the very high price asked 
for them—lOOZ.—and to bring them to England by the overland 
route under my own care. On my way home I stayed a week 
at Bombay, to break the journey, and to lay in a fresh stock of 
bananas for my birds. I had great difficulty, however, in 
supplying them with insect food, for in the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers cockroaches were scarce, and it was only by 
setting traps in the store-rooms, and by hunting an hour every 
night in the forecastle, that I could secure a few dozen of tiiese 
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creatures—scarcely enougli for a single meal At Malta, where 
I stayed a fortnight, I got plenty of cockroaches from a hake- 
house, and when I left, took with me several biscuit-tins’ full 
as provision for the voyage home. We came through the 
Mediterranean in March, with a very cold wind ; and the only 
place on boai*d the mail-steamer where their large cage could be 
accommodated was exposed to a strong current of air down a 
hatchway which stood open day and night, yet the birds never 
seemed to feel the cold. Buiung the night journey from Mar¬ 
seilles to Paris it was a sharp frost; yet they arrived in London 
in perfect health, and lived in the Zoological Gardens for one 
and two years z'espectively, often displaying their beautiful 
plumes to the admii’ation of the sxDectators. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Paradise Birds are very hardy, and require 
air and exercise rather than heat; and I feel sure that if a good- 
sized conservatory could be devoted to them, or if they could 
be turned loose in the tro]Dical department of the Crystal 
Palace or the Great Palm House at Kew, they would live in this 
country for many years. 

The Eed Bird of Paradise (Paraclisea riihi’a of Viellot), though 
allied to the two birds already described, is much more distinct 
from them than they are from each other. It is about the same 
size as Paradisea papuana (13 to 14 inches long), but differs 
from it in many ppticulars. The side plumes, instead of being 
yellow, are I'ich crimson, and only extend about three or four 
inches beyond the end of the tail; they are somewhat rigid, 
and the ends ai*e curved downwards and inwards, and are tipped 
■with white. The two middle tail feathers, instead of being 
simply elongated and deprived of their webs, are transformed 
into stiff black ribands, a quarter of an inch wide, but curved 
like a split quill, and resembling thin half cylinders of horn or 
whalebone. When a dead bird is laid on its back, it is seen 
that these ribands take a curve or set, which binngs them round 
so as to meet in a double circle on the neck of the bird ; bub 
when they hang downwards during life they assume a spiral 
twist, and form an exceedingly graceful double curve. Tliey 
are about twenty-two inches long, and always attract attention 
as the most conspicuous and extraordinary feature of the 
species. The rich metallic green colour of the throat extends 
over the front half of the bead to behind the eyes, and on the 
forehead forms a little double crest of scaly feathers, which adds 
much to the vivacity of the bird’s aspect. The bill is gamboge 
yellow, and the iris blackish olive. (Figure at p. 403.) 

The female of this species is of a tolerably uniform coffee- 
brown colour, but has a blackish head, and the- nape, neck, and 
shoulders yellow, indicating the position of the brighter colours 
of the male. ^The changes of plumage follow the same order of 
succession as in the other species, the bright colours of the head 
and neck being first developed, then the lengthened filaments 
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of the tail, and last of all, the red side plumes. I obtained a 
serins of specimens, illustrating tlie manner in which the extra¬ 
ordinary black tail ribands are developed, wliicli is very re¬ 
markable. ' They first ap])ear as two ordinary feathers, rather 
shorter than the rest of the tail; the second stage would no 
doubt be that shown in a specimen of Paradisea apoda, in which 
the feathers are moderately lengthened, and with the web 
narrowed in the middle ; the third stage is shown by a specimen 
wliich has part of the midrib bare, and terminated by a spatii- 
late web ; in anotlier the bare midrib is a little dilated and seini- 
cylindricab and the terminal web very small; in a fifth, the 
perfect black horny riband is formed, but it bears at its extrem¬ 
ity a browii spatulate web ; while in another specimen, part of 
the black riband itself bears, on one of its sides only, a narrow 
brown web. It is only after these changes are fully completed 
tliat the red side plumes begin to appear. 

The successive stages of development of tlie colours and 
plumage of tlie Birds of Paradise are very intere.sting, from the 
striking manner in which they accord with the theory of their 
having been produced by the simple action of variation, and 
the cumulative power of selection by the females, of those male 
birds wliich were more than usually ornamental.^ Variations 
of colour are of all otliers the most frequent and the most strik¬ 
ing, and are most easily modified and accumulated by man’s 
selection of tliera. We should expect, therefore, that the sexual 
differences of colour would be those most early accumulated and 
fixed, imd would therefore appear soonest in the young birds ; 
and this is exactly what occurs in the Paradise fiirrls. Of all 
variations in the/o?va of birds’ feathers, none are so frequent as 
those in the head and tail. These occur more or less in every 
familjr of birds, and are easily produced in many domesticated 
vaiueties, while unusual developments of the feathers of the 
body are rare in^ the whole class of birds, and have seldom or 
never occurred in domesticated S 2 :)ecies. In accordance with 
these facts, we find the scale-formed plumes of the tliroat, the 
crests of the head, and the long cirrhi of the tail, all fully 
developed before the plumes which spring from the side of the 
body begin to make their appearance. If, on the otlier hand, 
the male Paradise Birds have not acquired their distinctive 
plumage by “successive variations, but have been as they are 
now from the moment they first appeared upon tlie earth, this 
succession becomes at tlie least unintelligible to us, for we can see 
no reason why the changes should not take place simultaneously, 
or in a reverse order to that in which they actually occur. 

What is known of the habits of this bird, and the way in 
which it is captured by the natives, have already been desenbed 
at page 408. 

The Red Bird of Paradise offers a remarkable ease of restricted 

1 I liave since arrived at the conclusion that female selection is not the cause of the 
development of the ornamental plumes in the males. Hce my Darwinism, Chap. 
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range, being entirely confined to the small island of Waigiou 
oif the north-west extremity of New Guinea, where it reifiaces 
the allied species found in the other islands^ 

The three birds just described form a well-marked group 
agreeing in every point of general structure, in their compara¬ 
tively large size, the brown colour of their bodies, wings, and 
tail, and in the peculiar character of the ornamental plumage 
which distinguishes the male bird. The group ranges nearly 
over the whole area inliabited by the family of the Paradiseidse, 
but each of the species has its own limited region, and is never 
found in the same district with either of its close allies. To 
these three birds properly belongs the generic title Paradisea, 
or true Paradise Bird.^ ’ 

The next species is the Paradisea regia of Linnaeus, or King 
Bird of Paradise, which differs so much from the three preced¬ 
ing species as to deserve a distinct generic name, and it has 
accordingly been called Cicinnurus regius. By the Malays it is 
called “Burong rajah,” or King Bird, and by the natives of the 
Aru Islands “ Goby-goby.” 

This lovely little bird is only about six and a half inches long, 
partly owing to the very short tail, which does not surpass the 
somewhat square wings. The head, throat, and entire upper 
surface are of the richest glossy crimson red, shading to orange- 
crimson on the forehead, where the feathers extend beyond the 
nostrils moi’e than half-way down the beak. The plumage is 
excessively brilliant, sliinirig in certain lights with a metallic 
or glassy lustre. The breast and belly are pure silky white, 
between which colour and the red of the throat there is a broad 
band of rich metallic green, and there is a small spot of the 
same colour close above each eye. From each side of the body 
beneath the wing springs a tuft of broad delicate feathers 
about an inch and a half long, of an ashy colour, but tipped 
with a broad band of emerald green, bordered within by a 
narrow line of buff. These plumes are concealed beneath the 
wing, but when the bird pleases, can be raised and spread out 
so as to form an elegant semicircular fan on each shoulder. But 
another ornament still more extraordinary, and if possible more 
beautiful, adorns this little bird. The two middle tail feathers 
are modified into very slender wire-like shafts, nearly six inches 
long, each of which bears at the extremity, on the inner side 
only, a web of an emerald green colour, which is coiled up into 
a perfect spiral disc, and produces a most singular and charm¬ 
ing effect. The bill is orange yellow, and the feet and legs of a 
fine cobalt blue. (See upper figure on the plate at the com¬ 
mencement of this chapter.) 

1 This species is said hy Dr Uuillemard to he found also in the island of Batanta. 
(Cruise of the Marehesa, Vol. II., p. 225.) 

2 Three very distinct new species of Pazndisea have since been discovered in Soutli- 
eastern New Guinea, and two other less distinct local forms. 
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The female of this little gem is such a plainly coloured bird, 
that it can at first sight hardly be believed to belong to the 
same species. The upper surface is of a dull earthy brown, a 
slight tinge of orange red appearing only on tlie margins of the 
quills. Beneath, it is of a paler yellowish brown, scaled and 
banded with narrow dusky markings. The young males are 
exactly like the female, and they no doubt undergo a series of 
changes as singular as those oi Paradisea rubra ^ but, unfor¬ 
tunately, I was unable to obtain illustrative specimens. 

This exquisite little creature frequents the smaller trees in 
tlie thickest parts of the forest, feeding on various fruits, often 
of a very large size for so small a bird. ^ It is very active both 
on its wings and feet, and makes a whirring sound while flying, 
something like the South American manakins. It often fluttei's 
its wings and displays the beautiful fan which adorns its breast, 
while the star-bearing tail wires diverge in an elegant double 
curve. It is tolerably plentiful in the Aru Islands, which led to 
its being brought to Europe at an early i:)eriod along with Para- 
disea apoda. It also occurs in the island of Mysol, and in every 
part of New Guinea which has been visited by naturalists. 

We now come to the remarkable little bird called the “ Mag¬ 
nificent,” first figured by Buffon, and named Paradisea speciosa 
by Boddaert, which, with one allied species, has been formed 
into a separate genus by Prince Buonaparte, under the name of 
Diphyllodes, from the curious double mantle which clothes the 
back. 

The head is covered with short brown velvety feathers, wliich 
advance on the back so as to cover the nostrils. Prom the nape 
springs a dense mass of feathers of a straw-yellow colour, and 
about one and a half inches long, forming a mantle over the 
upper part of the back. Beneath this, and forming a band 
about one-third of an inch beyond it, is a second mantle of rich, 
glossy, reddish-brown feathers. The rest of tlie back is orange- 
brown, the tail-coverts and tail dark bronzy, the wings ligiit 
orange-bufl*. The whole under surface is covered with an abun¬ 
dance of plumage springing from the margins of the breast, and 
of a riclx deep green colour, with changeable liues of purple. 
Down the middle of the breast is a broad band of scaly plumes 
of the^ same colour, while the chin and throat are of a rich 
metallic bronze. From the middle of the tail spring tw’o narrow 
feathers of a rich steel blue, and about ten inches long. These 
are webbed on the inner side only, and curve outward, so as to 
form a double circle. 

From what we know of the habits of allied species, we may be 
sure that the greatly developed plumage of this bird is erected 
and displayed in some remarkable manner. The mass of feathers 
on the under surface are probably expanded into a hemisphere, 
while the beautiful yellow mantle is no doubt elevated so as to 
give the bird a yqyj d^erent appearance from that which it 
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presents in the dried and flattened skins o£ the natives, through 
which alone it is at present known. The feet appear to be dark 
blue. 



THE M\GNIFICEKT BIRD Of PARADISE. {Diphrjllodes speciosa ) ' 


This rare and elegant little bird is found only on the mainland 
of New Guinea, and in the island of Mysol. 

A still more rare and beautiful species than the last is the 
Dipliyllodes wilsoni, described by Air. Cassin from a native skin 
in tlie rich museum of Philadelphia. The same bird was after¬ 
wards named “ Dipliyllodes respublica ’’ by Prince Buonaparte, 
and still later, “ Bchlegelia calva,” by Dr. Bernstein, who was so 
fortunate as to obtain fresh specimens in Waigiou. 

In this species the upper mantle is sulphur yellow, the lower 
one and the wings pure red, the breast plumes dark green, and 
the lengthened middle tail feathers much shorter than in the 
allied species. The most curious difference is, however, that the 
top of the head is bald, the bare skin being of a rich cobalt blue, 
crossed by several lines of black velvety feathers.^ 

It is about the same size as Dipliyllodes speciosa, and is no 
doubt entirely confined to the island of Waigiou. The female, 
as figured and described by Dr. Bernstein, is very like that of 
Gicinnurus regius, being similarly banded beneath ; and we may 
therefore conclude that its near ally, the “ Alagnificent,’^ is at- 
least equally plain in this sex, of which specimens have not yet 
been obtained. 

The Superb Bird of Paradise was first figured by BufFon, and 
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was named by Bocldaert, Paradisea atra, from the black ground 
colour of its plumage. It forms the genus Lophoriiia of Yiellot, 
and is one of the rarest and most brilliant of the wliole group, 
being only known from mutilated native skins. Tliis bird is 
a little larger than the Magnificent. The ground colour of the 
plumage is intense black, but with beautiful bronze reflections 
on the neck, and the whole head scaled with feathers of brilliant 
metallic green and blue. ^ Over its breast it bears a shield formed 
of narrow and rather stiff feathers, much elongated towards the 
sides, of a pure bluish-green colour, and with a satiny gloss. But 
a still more extraordinary ornament is that which springs from 
the back of the neck—a shield of a similar form to that on the 
breast, but much larger, and of a velvety black colour, glossed 
with bronze and purple. TJie outermost feathers of tins shield 



THE SITPEEB BIRD OF FARAJDISE. (LopJlOnna atva.) 


are half an inch longer than the wing, and when it is elevated 
it must, in conjunction with the breast shield, com])lot(‘,ly change 
the form and whole appearance of the bird. The bill is black, 
and the feet appear to be yellow. ^ 

This wonderful little bird inhabits the interior of thenoiiihern 
peninsula of Hew Guinea only. Neither I nor Mr. Alien could 
hear anything of it in any of the islands or on any part of the 
coast. It is true that it was obtained from the coast-natives by 
Lesson ; but when at Sorong in 1861, Mr. Allen learnt that it is 
only found three days^ journey in the interior. Owing to these 
“ Black Birds of Paradise,” as they are called, not being so much 
valued as articles of merchandise, they now seem to be rarely 
preserved by the natives, and it thus happened that during 
several years spent on the coasts of Hew Guinea and in the 
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Moluccas I was never able to obtain a skin. We are therefore 
quite ignorant of the habits of this bird, and also of its female 
though the latter is no doubt as plain and inconsiDicuoiis as in 
all tJie other species of this family. 

The Golden, or Six-shafted Paradise Bii’d, is another rare 
species, first figured by Buffon, and never yet obtained in 
perfect condition. It was iiamed^ by Boddaert, Paradisea sex- 
pennis, and forms the genus Parotia of Yiellot. This wonderful 
bird is about the size of the female Paradisea rubra. The 
Ijlumage appears at first sight black, but it glows in certain 
lights with bronze and deep xaurple. The throat and breast are 
scaled with broad flat feathers of an intense golden hue, 



changing to green and blue tints in certain lights. On the 
back of the head is a broad recurved band of feathers, whose 
brilliancy is indescribable, resembling the sheen of emerald and 
topaz rather than any organic substance. Over the forehead is 
a large patch of pure white feathers, which shine like satin; 
and from the sides of thehead spring the six wonderful feathers 
from which the bird receives its name. Tliese are slender wires, 
six inches long, with a small oval web at the extremity. In 
addition to tliese ornaments, there is also an immense tuft of 
soft feathers on each side of the breast, which when elevated 
must entirely hide the wings, and give the bird an appearance of 
being double its real bulk. The bill is black, short, and rather 
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compressed, Avitli the feathers advancing over the nostrils, as in 
Cicinniirus regius. This singular and brilliant bird inhabits the 
same region as the Superb Bird of Paradise, and nothing -what¬ 
ever is known about it but what we can derive from an exam¬ 
ination of the skins preserved by the natives of New Guinea, 

The Standard Wing*, named Semioptera wallacei by Mr. G. Pi- 
Gray, is an entirely new form of Bird of Paradise, discovered by 
myself in the island of Batcliian, and e>speeially distinguished by 
a pair of long narrow feathei's of a wdiite colour, winch spring 
from among the short plumes which clotlie the bend of the wdng, 
and are capable of being erected at pleasiu'e. Tlje general 
colour of this bird is a delicate olive-brown, deepening to a 
kind of bronzy olive in the middle of the back, and changing to 
a delicate ashy violet with a metallic gloss, on the crowm of the 
head. The feathers, which cover the nostrils and extend half- 
■svay down the beak, are loose and curved upwards. Beneath, it 
is much more beau-biful. The scale-like feathers of the breast 
are margined with rich metallic blue-green, which colour en¬ 
tirely covers the throat and sides of the neck, as -well as the long 
pointed plumes which spring from the sides of the breast, and 
extend nearly as far as the end of the wings. The most curious 
feature of the bird, however, and one altogether unique in the 
whole class, is found in the pair of long narrow’ delicate feathers 
which spring from each wing close to the bend. On lifting the 
wing-coverts they are seen to arise from two tubular horny 
sheaths, which diverge from near the point of junction of tlie 
carpal bones. As already described at p. 252, they are erectile, 
and w’hen tlie bird is excited are sxmead out at right angles to 
the wing and slightly divergent. They are from six to six and 
a half inches long, the upper one sjiglitly exceeding the lower. 
The total length of the bird is eleven inches. The bill is horny 
olive, the iiis deep olive, and the feet bright orjxnge. 

The female bird is remarkably plain, being entirely of a dull 
pale earthy brown, with only a slight tinge of ashy violet on 
the head to relieve its general monotony ; and the young males 
exactly resemble lier. (See figures at p. 253.) 

This bird frequents the lower trees of the forests, and, like 
most Paradise Birds, is in constant motion—flying from branch 
to branch, clinging to the twigs and even to the smooth and 
vertical trunks almost as easily as a woodi^ecker. It continually 
utters a harsh, creaking note, somewhat intermediate^ het-ween 
that of Paradisea apoda and the more musical cry of Cicinniirus 
regius. The males at short intervals open and flutter tlieir 
wings, erect the long shoulder feathers, and spread out tlie 
cleganl gr( ■<‘11 breast shields. 

St nulard Wing is found in Gilolo as well as in Batcliian, 
and all the specimens from the former island have the green 
breast shield rather longer, the crown of the head darker violet, 
and the lower parts of the body rather more strongly scaled 
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with greeiL Tliis is the only Paradise Bird yet found in the 
Moluccan district, all the others being confined to the Papuan 
Islands and North Australia. 

We now come to the Epimachiche, or Long-hilled Birds of 
Paradise, which, as before stated, ought not to be separated from 
tlie Paradiseidce by the intervention of any other birds. One of 
the most remarkable of these is the Twelve-wired Paradise Bird, 
Paradisea alba of Bluinenbach, but now x^laced in the genus 
hJeleucides of Lesson. 

This bird is about twelve inches long, of which the compressed 
and curved beak occupies two inches. The colour of the breast 
and upper surface appears at first sight nearly black, hut a close 
examination shows that no part of it is devoid of colour ; and 
by holding it in various lights, the most rich and glowing tints 
become visible. The head, covered with short velvety feathers, 
which advance on the chin much further than on the upper part 
of the beak, is of a purplish bronze colour ; the whole of the 
back and shoulders is ricii Imonzy gyeen, while the closed wings 
and tail are of the most brilliant violet purple, all the plumage 
having a delicate silky gloss. Tl)e mass of feathei's which cover 
the breast is really almost black, witli faint glosses of green and 
purple, but their outer edges are margined with glittering bands 
of emerald green. The whole lower part of the body is rich 
bully yellow, including the tuft of plumes which spring from 
the sides, and extend an inch and a half beyond tlie tail. When 
skins ai’e exposed to the light tlie yellow fades into dull white, 
from which circumstance it derived its specific name. About 
six of the innermost of these plumes on each side have the 
midrib elongated into slender black wires, which bend at right 
angles, and curve somewhat backwards to a length of about ten 
inches, forming one of those extraordinary and fantastic orna¬ 
ments with which this group of birds abounds. The bill is jet 
black, and the feet bright yellow. (See lower figure on the plate 
at the beginning of this chapter.) 

The female, although not quite so plain a bird as in some other 
species, presents none of the gay colours or ornamental plumage 
of the male. The top of the head and back of the neck are black, 
the rest of the upper parts rich reddish brown ; while the under 
surface is entirely yellowish ashy, somewhat blackish on the 
breast, and crossed throughout with narrow blackish wavy 
bands. 

The Seleucides alba is found in the island of Salwatty, and in 
the north-western parts of New Guinea, where it frequents 
flowering trees, especially sago-palms and pandani, sucking the 
flowers, round and beneath which its unusually large and 
powerful feet enable it to cling. Its motions are very rapid. 
It seldom rests more than a few moments on one tree, after 
which it flies straight off, and with great swiftness, to another. 
It has a loud shrill cry, to be heard a long way, consisting of 
“ C4h, cah,’^ repeated five or six times in a descending scale, and 
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at tlie last note it generally flies away. The males are quite 
solitary in their habits, although, perhaps, they assemble at 
certain times like the true Paradise Birds. Ail the specimens 
shot and opened by my assistant Mr. Allen, who obtained this 
ine bird during his last voyage to New Guinea, had nothing in 
their stomachs but a brown sweet liquid, probably the nectar 
of the flowers on which they had been feeding. They certainly, 
however, eat both fruit and insects, for a specimen which I saw 
alive on board a Dutch steamer ate cockroaches and papaya 
fruit voraciously. This bird had the curious habit of resting at 
noon with the bill pointing vertically upwards. It died on the 
passage to Batavia, and I secured the body and formed a 
skeleton, which shows indisputably that it is really a Bird of 
Paradise. The tongue is very long and extensible, but flat and 
a little fibrous at the end, exactly like the true Paradiseas. 

In the island of Salwatty, the natives search in the forests 
till they find the sleeping place of this bird, which they know 
by seeing its dung upon the ground. It is generally in a low 
bushy tree. ^ At night they climb up the tree, and either shoot 
the birds with blunt arrows, or even catch them alive with a 
cloth. In New Guinea they are caught by placing snares on the 
trees frequented by them, in the same way as the Red Paradise 
Birds^ are caught ^ in 
Waigiou, and which 
has already been des¬ 
cribed at page 408. 

The great Epima- 
q^ue, or Long-tailed 
Paradise Bird (Epi- 
machus magnus) is 
another of these won¬ 
derful creatures, only 
known by the imper¬ 
fect skins prepared by 
the natives. In its 
dark velvety plum¬ 
age, glossed with 
bronze and purple, it 
resembles the Seleu- 
cides alba, but it 
bears a magnificent 
tail more than two 
feet long, glossed on 
the upper surface 
with the most intense 
opalescent blue. Its 

chief ornament, how- . 

ever, consists in the groiiji of broad plumes which spring iipm 
the sides of the breast, and which are dilated at the extremity, 

f ¥ 
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and banded witli the most vivid metallic blue and green. The 
bill is long and curved, and the feet black, and similar to those 
of the allied forms. The total length of this fine bird is between 
three and four feet. 

This splendid bird inhabits the mountains of New Guinea, in 
the same district with the Superb and the Six-shafted Paradise 
Birds, and I was informed is sometimes found in the ranges 
near the coast. I was several times assured by different natives 
that this bird makes its nest in a hole under ground, or under 
rocks, always choosing a place with two apertures, so that it 
may enter at one and go out at the other. Tliis is very unlike 
what we should suppose to be the liabits of the bird, but it is 
not easy to conceive how the story originated if it is not true ; 
and all tra^'ellers know that native accounts of the liabits of 
animals, however strange they may seem, almost invariably 
turn out to be correct. 

The Scale-breasted Paradise Bird (Epimaclius inagnificus of 
Cuvier) is now l . «i* r dl, pi ■ -1 with the Australian Eifle birds 
in the genus 3 i il-rl . Tl'--ii Ji very beautiful, tliese birds are 
less strikingly decorated with accessory pi inn age than the other 
species we have been describing, tlieir cliief ornament being a 
more or less developed breastplate of stiff* metallic green 
feathers, and a small tuft of somewhat hairjr plumes on the 
sides of the breast. The back and wings of this species are of 
an intense velvety black, faintly glossed in certain lights with 
rich purple. The two broad middle tail feathers are opalescent 
green-blue with a velvety surface, and the top of the head is 
covered with feathers resembling scales of burnished steel. A 
large triangular space covering the chin, throat, and breast, is 
densely scaled with feathers, having a steel-blue or green lustre, 
and a silky feel. This is edged below with a narrow liand of 
black, followed by shiny bronzy green, below which the body is 
covered with hairy feathers of a nch claret colour, deepening to 
black at the tail. The tufts of side plumes somewhat resemble 
those of the true Birds of Paradise, but are scanty, about as 
long as the tail, and of a black colour. The sides of the head 
are rich violet, and velvety feathers extend on each side of the 
beak over the nostx'ils. 

I obtained at Dorey a young male of this bird, in a state of 
plumage which is no doubt that of the adult female, as is the 
case ill all the allied species. The upper surface, wings, and tail 
are rich reddish brown, while the under surface is of a pale ashy 
colour, closely barred throughout witli narrow wavy black 
bands. There is also a pale banded stripe over the eye, and a 
long dusky stripe from the gape down each side of the neck. 
This bird is fourteen inches long, whereas the native skins of 
the adult male are only about ten inches, owing to the way in 
which the tail is pushed in, so as to give as much prominence a§ 
possible to the ornamental plumage of the breast. 
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At Cape York, in North Australia, there is a closely allied 
species, Ptiloris alberti, the feinale of ■which is very similar to 
the young male bird here described. The beautiful Pdfle Birds 
of Australia, which mucli resemble these Paradise Birds, are 
named Ptiloris paradiseus and Ptiloris victoriie. The Scale¬ 
breasted Paradise Bird seems to be confined to the mainland of 
New Guinea, and is less rare than several of the other species. 

Tliere are tliree other New Guinea birds which are by some 
authors classed with the Birds of Paradise, and which, being 
almost equally remarkable for splendid plumage, deserve to be 
noticed here. The first is the Paradise pie (Astrapia nigra of 
Lesson), a bird of the size of Paradisea rubra, but with a very 
long tail, glossed above with intense violet. The back is bronzy 
black, the lower parts green, the throat and neck bordered with 
loose broad feathers of an intense coppery hue, while on the top 
of the head and neck they are glittering emerald green. All 
the plumage round the head is lengthened and erectile, and 
when spread out by the living bird must have an effect hardly 
surpassed by any of the true Paradise Birds. The bill is black 
and the feet yellow. The Astrapia seems to me to be somewhat 
intermediate between the Paradiseidse and Epimacliidaj. 

There is an allied sp' ■ i- , h i b,i- < ‘H’unculated head, 

which has been called I n i-ii iM ■ - ■ i m u.-iii-ii It is believed 
to inJiabit, with the prececiing, tlie mountainous interior of 
New Guinea, but is exceedingly rare, the only known specimen 
being in the Philadelphia Museum. 

The Paradise Oriole is another beautiful bird, which is now 
sometimes classed with the Birds of Pai’adisc. It has been 
named Paradisea aurea and Oriolus aureus by the old naturalists, 
and is now generally placed in il.. nm- . iin . r; the Regent 
Bird of Australia (Sericulus - in j ■ ■ pii i In ; I ‘■u*- the form of 
the bill and the character of the plumage seem to me^ to l>e so 
different that it will have to form a distinct genus. This bird is 
almost entirely yellow, with the exception of the throat, the 
tail, and part of the wings and back, wliich are black ; but it 
is chiefly characterized by a quantity of long feathei-s of an 
intense glossy orange colour, which cover its neck down to the 
middle of the back, almost like the hackles of a ■'ani'" k 

This beautiful bird inhabits the mainland N<lnirn:i, 
and is also found in Salwatty, but is so rare that I was only- 
able to obtain one imperfect native skin, and nothing whatever 
is known of its habits. 

I will now give a list of all the Birds of Paradise yet known, 
with the places they are believed to inhabit. Those printed in 
italics have been discovered since the fii'st edition of my book 
was published. 

1. Paradisea aroda. The Great Paradise Bird. Aru Islands and 
Central New Guinea, 
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2. Pakadifea pAPtiANA (or P. minor). The Lesser Bird of Paradise. 
Korth-'West New Guinea; Mysol; and Tohie Islands, 

3. Pabadisba BunnA (or P. sanguinea). The Red Bird of Paradise. 
Waigion and Batanta. 

4. Paradisea decora. D’Entrecasteaux Islands. This heantiful species 
has red plumes rather more abundant than in P. rubra, haying at the base 
a nmnber of shorter xdumes of a deeper red. The breast is of a soft lilac 
tint, the head tand throat nearly as in P. papuaua. 

5. Paradwect. Paggiana. South-East New Guinea. This species is 
something like P. npoda, but with red plumes. 

6. Paradisca CrXLilielmi 11. German New Guinea. The head, neck, 
and throat are green, the back yeUow. Adult males not yet known. 

7. Paradisca %o^(zgmnex, A form of P, apoda inhabiting Soiztliern 
New Guinea, 

8. Paradisca PiriscM. A form of P. papuana found in the south-ea.st of 
New Guinea. 

9. ClciNNiTRUS REaiTTS. The King Bird of Paradise. AU New Guinea, 
Mysol, Aru Islands. 

10. Diphyllodes speoiosa (or D. magnifica). The Magnificent Bird of 
Paradise. NorthATest New Guinea and Mysol. 

11. Diphyllodes Wilsoni (or D. resj)ublica). The Red Magnificent. 
Island of Waigiou. 

12. Dipliyllodes cTirysopicra, South-East New Guinea. Allied to the 
‘^‘Magnificent,” but with richer and more varied colours. 

13. Piphyllodes Johmisis. An allied form from Jobie Island. 

14. Dipliyllodcs Sernsteini. Another species, with red wings and 
bro-wn Gvowa^ from the Horseshoe Mountains in South-East New Guinea. 

15. Diphyllodcs Quilielmi 111. A gorgeous species with orange and red 
back and a green-tipped fan like the King bird, from the east of Waigiou. 

16. LoPEonmA atba (or Lophorina superba). The Superb Bird of 
Paradise. Arfak Mountains, North-West New Guinea. 

17. Lophorina minor. A smaller species from the Astrolabe Mountains 
in South-East New Guinea; differs in the form of the neck-collar, and 
somewhat in colour. 

18. Pabotia sexpeneis. The Golden Paradise Bird. The Arfak 
Mountains in North-West New Guinea. 

19. Parctia Lamest, A rexuesentative species from the Astrolabe 
Mountains in South-East New Guinea, differing slightly in colouration 
and in the form of the breast plumes. 

20. Semiopteua Waelaoei. Wallace’s Standard Wing. The Islands 
of Batchian and Gilolo. 

21. Epimachus MAGNUS (or E. speciosus). The Long-tailed Paradise 
Bird. North-West New Guinea. 

22. Plpimackits Maclaayi. A slightly different form, from the Astrolabe 
Mountains, South-East New Guinea, 

23. JSpimachtcs Meycri. Another aRied species from the Horseshoe 
Mountains, S.E. New Guinea. Female only known. 

24. JSpimcickus Mliotti. A less brilliant species. Locality unknown. 

25. SEUEECtDES ALBA (or S. nxgx’icans). The Twelve-wired Paradise 
Bird. North-West to South-East New Guinea. 

26. PmOBls (Craspedophoba) HAGNIEICA. The Scale-breasted Para¬ 
dise Bird. All New Guinea. 

27. Ptilobis Alberti. Prince Albert’s Paradise Bird/ North Aus» 
tralhi/ 
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28. Ptiloris paradisea. The Rifle Bird. East Australia. 

29. Ptiloris YioTORiiB. Queen Victoria’s Rifle Bird. Horth-East 
Australia. 

30. Ptiloris {Graspcdojpliora) intercedens. A species from South-East 
Hew Guinea,, very closely allied to P. magniflca, 

31. Astkapia NIGRA. The Paradise Pie. Arfak Moiuitains, KoxtU- 
West Hew Guinea. 

32. Paradigalla carrnctjlata. The Carunculated Paradise Pie. 
Arfak Mountains. 

The following species are so distinct from any previously known as to 
require to he placed in Hew Genera :— 

33. Drepanornis Alhertisi, ^ These are a group of rather small 

34. JDrepanornis cermmeauda. > and not highly ornamented birds from 

35. Drepanornis Bruijni. j various parts of Hew Guinea. 

36. AstmrcMa Biephanim. A splendid bird from the Owen Stanley 
I^fountains, allied to the Paradise Pie. 

37. Paradisornis BiidolpM. ^ Plorseshoe Mountains in South-East Hew 
Guinea. It is small, but distingubbed by its bright blue side-plumes, 
and lengthened middle tail feathers with small blue spatulate tips. 

In my Studies Scientific and Social^ Yob I. Chap, xx,, I have 

f iven figures of the last-named species, and of three other new 
aradise-birds from the mountains of Hew Guinea. One of 
these, Pteridophnra Alberti, perhaps the most extraordinary of 
tliis wonderful family, having long fern-life appendages of a hue 
blue colour springing from tlie corner of the eye. 

These, and other additions bring the number of the Birds 
of Paradise to fifty species, of wliich about forty are known 
to inhabit the great island of Hew Guinea. But if we con¬ 
sider those islands which are now united to Hew Guinea by 
a shallow sea to really form a part of it, we shall find that 
twenty-three of the Paradise Birds belong to that country, while 
three inhabit the northern and eastern parts of Australia, and 
one the Moluccas. All the more extraoiriinary and magnificent 
species are, however, entirely confined to the Papuan region. 
Although I devoted so much time to a search after these 
wonderful birds, I only succeeded myself in obtaining five 
species during a residence of many months in the Aru Islands, 
Hew Guinea, and Waigiou. Mr. Allen’s voyiige to Mysol did 
not procure a single additional species, but we both heard of 
a place called Sorong, on the mainland of Hew Guinea, iiear 
"Salwatty, where we were told that all tlie kinds we desired 
could be obtained. We tlierefore determined^ that he^ should 
visit this place, and endeavour to penetrate into the interior 
among the natives, wlio actually shoot and skin the Birds of 
Paradise. He went in the small prau I had fitted up at Goram, 
and through the kind assistance of the Dutch Resident at 
Ternate, a lieutenant and two soldiers were sent by the Sultan 
of Tidore to accompany and protect him, and to assist him in 
getting men and in visiting the interior, 
notwithstanding these precautions, Mr. Allen met with diffi- 
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culties iti this voyage -whicli \ye^ had neither of us encountered 
before. To understand these, it is necessary to consider that the 
Birds of Paradise are an article of commerce, and are the mono¬ 
poly of the chiefs of the coast villages, who obtain them at a low 
rate from the mountaineers, and sell them to the Bugis traders. 
A portion is also^ paid every year as tribute to the Sultan of 
Tidore. The natives are therefore very jealous of a stranger, 
especially; a European, interfering in their trade, and above all 
of going into the interior to deal with the mountaineers them¬ 
selves, They of course think he will raise the prices in the 
interior, and lessen the supply on the^ coast, greatly to their 
disadvantage ; they also think their tribute will be raised if a 
European takes back a quantity of the rare sorts ; and they 
have besides a vague and very natural dread of some ulterior 
object in a white man^s coming at so much trouble and expense 
to their country only to get Birds of Paradise, of whicli they 
know he can buy plenty (of the common yellow ones which alone 
they value) at Ternate, Macassar, or Singapore. 

It thus happened that wlien Mr. Allen arrived at Sorong, and 
explained his intention of going to seek Birds of Pai'adise in the 
interior, immmerahle objections were raised. He was told it 
was three or four days’ journey over swamps and mountains; 
that the mountaineers were savages and cannibals, who would 
certainly kill him; and, lastly, that not a man in the village 
could be found wbo dare go with him. After some days spent 
in these discussions, as he still persisted in making the attempt, 
and showed them his authority from tlie Sultan of Tidore to go 
where he pleased and receive every assistance, they at length 
provided him with a boat to go the first part of the journey up 
a river ; at the same time, however, they sent private orders to 
the interior villages to refuse to sell any provisions, so as to 
compel liim to return. On arriving at the village where tliey 
were to leave the river and strike inland, the coast people 
returned, leaving Mr. Allen to get on as he could. Here he 
called on. the Tidore lieutenant to assist him, and procure men 
as^guides and to carry his baggage to the villages of the moun¬ 
taineers. This, however, was not so easily done. A quarrel took 
place, and the natives, refusing to obey the imperious orders of 
the lieutenant, got out their knives and spears to attack him 
and liis soldiers; and Mr. Allen himself was obliged to interfere 
to protect those who had come to guard him. Tiie respect due 
to a white man and the timely distribution of a few presents 
prevailed; and, on showing the knives, hatchets, and beads he 
was willing to give to those who accompanied Jiim, peace was 
restored, and the next day, travelling over a frightfully rugged 
country, they reached the villages of the mountaineers. Here 
Mr. Allen remained a month without any interpreter through 
whom he could understand a word or communicate a want. 
However, by signs and presents and a pretty liberal barter, he 
got on very,well, some of them accompanying him every day in 
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the forest to shoot, and receiving a small present when he was 
snccessful. 

In the grand matter of the Paradise Birds, however, little was 
done. Only one additional species was found, the Seleucicles 
alba, of which he had already obtained a specimen inSalwatty ; 
but he learnt that the other kinds, of which he showed them 
drawings, %vere found two or three days^ journey farther in the 
interior. When I sent my men from 30orey to Amberbaki, they 
heard exactly the same story-—that the rarer sorts were only 
found several days journey in the inteiuor, among rugged 
mountains, and that the skins were prepared by savage tribes 
who had never even been seen by any of the coast people. 

It seems as if Nature had taken precautions that these her 
choicest treasures should not be made too common, and thus be 
undervalued. This northern coast of New Guinea is exposed to 
the full swell of the Pacific Ocean, and is rugged and harbour¬ 
less. The country is all rocky and mountainous, covered every¬ 
where with dense forest, offering in its swamps and precipices 
and serrated ridges an almost impassable barrier to the unknown 
interior; and the people are dangerous savages, in the very 
lowest stage of barbarism. In such a country, and among such 
a people, are found these wonderful productions of Nature, the 
Birds of Paradise, whose exquisite beauty of form and colour, 
and strange developments of plumage^'are^ calculated to excite 
the wonder and admiration of the most civilized and the naost 
intellectual of mankind, and to furnish inexhaustible materials 
for study to the naturalist, and for speculation to the philo¬ 
sopher. 

Thus ended my search after these beautiful birds. Five 
voyages to different parts of the district they inhabit, each 
occupying in its preparation and execution the larger part of 
a year, produced me only five sjjecies out of tlie fourteen known 
to exist in the New Guinea district. The kinds obtained are 
those that inhabit the coasts of New Guinea and its islands, the 
remainder seeming to be stiuctly confined to the central moun¬ 
tain-ranges of the northern peninsula; and our researches at 
Dorey and Amberbaki, near one end of this peninsula, and at 
Salwatty and Sorong, near the other, enable me to decide with 
some certainty on the native country of these rare and lovely 
birds, good specimens of which have never yet been seen in 
Europe. 

It must be considered as somewhat extraordinary that, during 
five years’ residence and travel in Celebes, the Moluccas, and 
New Guinea, I should never have been able to purchase skins 
of half the species which Lesson, forty years ago, obtained 
during a few weeks in the same countries. I believe that ail, 
except the common species of commerce, are now much more 
difficult to obtain than they were even twenty year^go ; and 
I impute it principally to them having been sought after by the 
Dutch officials through the Sultan of Tidore. The chiefs of the 
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annual expeditions to collect tribute liave had orders to get all 
the rare sorts of Paradise Birds ; and as they pay little or 
nothing for them (it being sufficient to say tJiey are for the 
Sultan), the head men of the coast villages would for the future 
refuse to purchase them from the mountaineers, and coniine them¬ 
selves instead to the commoner species which are less sought 
after by amateurs, but are a more profitable merchandise. The 
same causes frequently lead the inhabitants of uncivilized 
countries to conceal minerals or other natural products with 
winch tliey may become acquainted, froni the fear of being 
obliged to pay increased tribute, or of bringing upon themselves 
a new and oppressive labour. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE NATURAL HISTOE-Y OP THE PAPUAN ISLANDS. 

New Guinea, with tlie islands joined to it by a shallow sea, 
constitute the Papuan group, characterized by a very close re¬ 
semblance in their peculiar forms of life. Having already, in 
my chaj)ters on the Am Islands and on the Birds of Paradise, 
given some details of the natural history of this district, I shall 
here confine myself to a general sketch of its animal productions, 
and of their relations to those of the rest of the world. 

New Guinea is perhaps the largest island on the globe, being 
' a little larger than Borneo. It is neaily fourteen hundred miles 
long, and in the widest part four hundred broad, and seems to 
be everywhere covered with luxuriant forests. Almost every¬ 
thing that is yet known of its natural productions comes from 
the north-western peninsula, and a few islands grouped around 
it.^ These do not constitute a tenth part of the area of the 
whole island, and are so cut off from it, that their fauna may 
well be somewhat different ; yet they have produced (with a 
very partial exploration) no less than two hundred and fifty 
species of land birds, almost all unknown elsewhere, and com¬ 
prising some of the most curious and most beautiful of the 
feathered tribes. It is needless to say how much interest at¬ 
taches to the far larger unknown portion of this great island, 
the greatest term nicor/nita that still remains for the naturalist 
to explore, and the only i^egion where altogether new and un¬ 
imagined forms of life may perhaps be found. There is now, I 
am happy to say, some chance that this great country will no 
longer remain absolutely unknown to us. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment have granted a well-equipped steamer to carry a naturalist 
(Mr. Rosenberg, already mentioned in this work) and assistants 

I This is no longer true, very extensive collections having been made in German and 
Bnt’sh New Guinea (the south-eastern portion) which have more than doubled the number 
of species of birds. 
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to Kew Guinea^ where they are to s]pend some years iu circum¬ 
navigating the island, ascending its large rivers as far as possible 
into the interior, and making extensive collections of its natural 
pi^oductions.^ 

The Mammalia of ISTew Guinea and the adjacent islands, yet 
discovered, are only seventeen in number. Two of these are 
bats, one is a pig of a peculiar species (Sus papuensis), and the 
rest are all marsupials. The bats are, no doubt, much more 
numerous, but there is every reason to believe that whatever 
new land Mammalia may be discovered will belong to the 
marsupial order. One of these is a true kangaroo, very similar 
to some of tlie middle-sized kangaroos of Australia, and it is 
remarkable as being the first animal of the kind ever seen by 
Europeans. It inhabits Mysol and the Aru Islands (an allied 
species being found in New Guinea), and was seen and described 
by Le Brim in 1714, from living specimens at Batavia. A much 
more extraordinary creature is the tree-kangaroo, two species 
of which are known from New Guinea, These animals do not 
differ very strikingly in form from the terrestrial kangaroos, 
and appear to be but impeiffectly adapted to an arboreal life, 
as they move rather slowly, and do not seem to have a very 
secure footing on the limb of a tree. The leaping power of the 
muscular tail is lost, and powerful claws have been acquired to 
assist in climbing, but in other respects the animal seems better 
adapted to walk on terra firma. This imperfect adaptation may 
be due to the fact of tliere being no carnivora in New Guinea, 
and no enemies of any kind from which these animals have to 
escape by rapid climbing. Four species of Cuscus, and the small 
fiying opossum, also inhabit New Guinea; and there are five 
other smaller marsupials, one of which is the size of a rat, and 
takes its place by entering houses and devouring provisions.'^ 

The birds of New Guinea offer the greatest possible contmst 
to the Mammalia, since they are more numerous, more beautiful, 
and afford more new, curious, and elegant forms than those^ of 
any other island on the globe. Besides the Birds of Paradise, 
which we have already sufficiently considered, it possesses a 
number of other curious birds, which in the eyes of the orni¬ 
thologist almost serve to distin^ish it as one of the primary 
divisions of the earth. Among its thirty species of parrots are 
the Great Black Cockatoo, and the little rigid-tailed Nasiterna, 
the giant and the dwarf of the whole tribe. The bare-headed 
Dasyptilus is one of the most singular parrots known; while 
the beautiful little long-tailed ^Oharmosyna, and the great 
variety of gorgeously-coloured lories, have no parallels elsewhere. 
Of pigeons it possesses about forty distinct species, among 
which are the magnificent crowned pigeons, now so well known 

1 T}ie most important of tlie aatura] v Ir.ivi'lli rs who li-ivi' siiy'j 

Guinea are the Italians Beccariand. D'Allji'Uis lln* (Ji ni»aiis r uii'l i ink’ll, 

0. Forl3es, and several English and German collectors, . , 

3 Among the more interesting Mammalia since discovered are a specaea of hjcaiana, 
allied to the spiny ant-eater of Australia. 
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in our aviaries, and px’e-eminent both for size and beauty; the 
curious Trugon terrestris, which approaches the still more 
strange Didunculus of Samoa; and a new genus (Henicophaps), 
discovered by myself, which possesses a very long and powerful 
bill, quite unlike that of any other pigeon.^ Among its sixteen 
kingfishers, it possesses the curious hook-billed Macrorhina, and 
a red and blue Tanysiptera, the most beautiful of that beautiful 
genus. Among its perching birds are the fine genus of crow¬ 
like starlings, with brilliant plumage (Manucodia); the curious 
pale-coloured crow (Gymnocorvus senex) ; the abnormal red and 
black flycatcher (Peltops blainvillii); the curious little boat¬ 
billed flycatchers (Machserirhynchus); and the elegant blue 
flycatcher-wrens (Todopsis). 

The naturalist will obtain a clearer idea of the variety and 
interest of the productions of tliis country, by the statement, 
that its land birds belong to 108 genera, of which 29 are exclu¬ 
sively characteristic of it; while 35 belong to that limited area 
which includes the Moluccas and Korth Australia, and whose 
species of these genera have been entirely derived from E'ew 
Guinea. About one-half of the JSTew Guinea genera ax'e'found also 
in Australia,about one-third in India and the Indo-Malay islands. 

A very curious fact, not hitherto sufficiently noticed, is the 
appearance of a pure Malay element in the birds of New Guinea. 
"We find two species of Eupetes, a curious Malayan genus allied 
to the forked-tail water-chats ; two of Alcippe, an Indian and 
Malay w'ren-like form ; an Arachnotliera, quite resembling the 
spider-catching honey suckers of Malacca ; two species of Grac- 
•ula, the Mynahs of India ; and a curious little black Prionochilus, 
a saw-billed fruit-pecker, undoubtedly allied to the Malayan 
form, although perhaps a distinct genus. Now not one of these 
birds, or anything allied to them, occurs in the Moluccas, or 
(with one exception) in Celebes or Australia; and as tliey are 
most of them birds of short flight, it is very difficult to con¬ 
ceive how or when they could have crossed the space of more 
than a thousand miles, which now separates them from their 
nearest allies. Such facts point to changes of land and sea on 
a large scale, and at a rate which, measured by the time required 
for a change of species, must he termed rapid. By speculating 
on such changes we may easily see how partial waves of im¬ 
migration may have entered New Guinea, and how all trace of 
their passage may have been obliterated by the subsequent 
disappearance of the intervening land. 

There is nothing tliat the study of geology teaches us that is 
more certain or more impressive than the extreme instability 
of the earth’s surface. Everywhere beneath our feet we find 
proofs that what is land has been sea, and that where seas now 
spread out has once been land ; and that this change from sea 

I Kearly ninety species of pigeons are now known to inbakit New Guinea and the 
adjacent Papuan Islands, while the parrot tribe in the same area has increased to 
about eighty species. Nearly 800 species of Papuan land birds are now known. 
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to land, and from land to sea, has taken place not once or twice 
only, but again and again, during countless ages of past tiiiia 
Kow the study of the distribution of animal life upon the 
present surface of the earth causes us to look upon this con¬ 
stant interchange of land and sea—this making and unmaking 
of continents, this elevation and disappearance of islands—as 
a potent I'eality, which has always and everywhere been in i)ro- 
gress, and has been the main agent in determining the manner 
in which living things are now grouped and scattered over the 
earth's surface. And when we continually come upon such 
little anomalies of distribution as that just now described, we 
find the only rational explanation of them in tliose repeated 
elevations and de];>ressions which have left their record in 
mysterious, but still intelligible chai’acters on tl}e face of 
organic nature. 

The insects of New Guinea are less known than the birds, 
but they seem almost equally remarkable for fine forms and 
brilliant colours. The magnificent green and yellow Oriiith- 
opterse are abundant, and have most probably spread westward 
from this point as far as India. Among the smaller butterflies 
are several peculiar genera of Nymphalidm and Lycsenickc, re¬ 
markable for tlieir large size, singular markings, or brilliant 
coloration. The largest and most beautiful of the cleai’-winged 
moths (Cocyiiia d’urvillei) is found here, as well as the large and 
handsome green moth (Nyctalemon orontes). The beetles 
furnish us with many species of large size, and of the most 
brilliant metallic lustre, among which the Tmesisternus mira- 
bilis, a longicorn beetle of a golden green colour; the excess¬ 
ively brilliant rose-chafers, Lomaptera wallacei and Anacamp- 
torhina fulgida ; one of the handsomest of the Buprestidse, 
Calodema wallacei ; and several fine blue w^eevils of tiie genus 
Eupholus, are perhaps the most conspicuous. Almost all the 
other orders furnish us with large or extraordinary forms. The 
curious horned dies have already been mentioned; and among 
the Orthoptera the great shielded grasshoppers are the most 
remarkable. The species here figured (Megalodon ensifer) has 
the thorax covered by a large tiiangular horny shield, two and 
a half inches long, with serrated edges, a somewhat wavy, 
hollow surface, and a faint median line, so as very closely to 
resemble a leaf. The glossy wing-covei‘ts (when fully expanded, 
more than nine inches across) are of a fine green colour and so 
beautifully veined as to imitate closely some of tlie large shin¬ 
ing tropical leaves. The body is short, and terminated in the 
female by a long curved sword-like ovipositor (not^ seeu in the 
cut), and the legs are all long and sn*ungl.v-‘-<)Hncd. These 
insects are sluggish in their motions, diiu-nd mg for safety on 
their resemblance to foliage, their horny shield and wing- 
coverts, and their spiny legs. ^ 

The large islands to the east of New Guinea are very little 
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known, but the occurrence of crimson lories, which are quite 
absent from Australia, and of cockatoos allied to those of Hew 
Guinea and the Moluccas, shows that they belong to the Papuan 
group ; and we are thus able to define the Malay Archipelago 
as extending eastward to the Solomon’s Islands. New Gale* 
clonia and the New Hebrides, on the other hand, seem more 
nearly allied to Australia ; and the rest of the islands of the 
P^acific, tliough very poor in all forms of life, possess a 
few peculiarities which comj)el us to class them as a 
separate group. Although as a matter of convenience I have 
always separated the Moluccas as a distinct zoological group 
from'New Guinea, I have at the same time pointed out that its 
fauna was chiefly derived from that island, just as that of Timor 
was chiefly derived from Australia. If we were dividing the 



Australian region for zoological purposes alone, we should form 
three great groups : one comprising Australia, Timor, and 
Tasmania ; another New Guinea, witli the islands from Bouru 
to the Solomon’s group ; and the third comprising the greater 
part of the Pacific Islands. 

The relation of the New Guinea fauna to that of Australia is 
very close. It is best marked in the Mammalia by the abun¬ 
dance of marsupials, and the almost complete absence of all 
other terrestrial forms. In birds it is less striking, although 
still very clear, for all the remarkable old-Avorld forms which 
are absent from the one are equally so from the other, such as 
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Pheasants, Gi'ouse, Yultnres, and Woodpeckers ; while Cocka¬ 
toos, Broad-tailed Parrots, Poclargi, and the great families of the 
Honey-suckers and Brush-turkeys, with many others, compris¬ 
ing no less than twenty-four genera of land-birds, are common 
to both countries,^ and are entirely confined to tliem. 

When we consider the wonderful dissimilaiity of the two 
regions in all those physical conditions which were once sup¬ 
posed to determine the forms of life—Australia, with its open 
plains, stony deserts, dried up rivers, and changeable temperate 
climate ; New Guinea, with its luxuriant forests, uniformly hot, 
moist, and evergreen—this great similarity in their productions 
is almost astounding, and^ unmistakably points to a common 
origin. The resemblance is not nearly so strongly marked in 
insects, the reason obviously being, that this class of animals 
is much more immediately dependent on vegetation and clinitate 
than are the more highly organized birds and Mammalia. Insects 
also liave far more effective means of distribution, and have 
spread widely into every district favourable to their develop¬ 
ment and increase. The giant Ornithopterse have thus spread 
from Hew Guinea over the whole Archipelago, and as far as the 
base of the Himalayas ; while the elegant long-horned Anthri- 
bidfe have spread in the opposite direction, from Malacca t© 
Hew Guinea, but owing to unfavourable conditions have not 
been able to establish tljemselves in Australia. That country, 
on the other hand, has developed a variety of flower-haunting 
Chafers^ and Buprestid^e, and numbers or large and curious 
terrestrial Weevils, scarcely any of which are adapted to the 
damp gloomy forests of Hew Guinea, where entirely different 
forms are to be found. There are, however, some ^ groups of 
insects, constituting what appear to be the remains of the 
ancient population of the equatorial parts of the Australian 
region, which are still almost entirely confined to it. Such are 
the interesting sub-family of Longicorn coleoptera—Tmesist- 
ernitse ; one of the best-marked genera of Buprestidse—Cypho- 
gastra; and the beautiful weevils forming the genus Euphoius. 
Among butterflies we have the genera Mynes, Hypocista, and 
Elodina, and the curious eye-spotted Drusilla, of which last a 
single species is found in Java, but in no other of the western 
islands. 

The facilities for the distribution of plants are still grOcater 
than they are for insects, and it is the opinion of eminent 
botanists that no such clearly-defined regions can be inarked 
out in botany as in zoology. The causes which tend to diffusion 
are here most powerful, and have led to such intermingling of 
the floras of adjacent regions that none but broad and general 
divisions can now be detected. These z'emarks have an im¬ 
portant bearing on the problem of dividing the surface of the 
earth into great regions, distinguished by the radical difference 
of their natural productions. Such difference we now know to 
be tlie direct result of long-continued separation by more or less 
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impassable barriers; and as wide oceans and great contrasts of 
temperature are the most complete barriers to the dispersal of 
all terrestrial forms of life, the primary divisions of the eaith 
should in the main serve for all terrestrial organisms. However 
various imay be the effects of climate, however unequal the 
means of distribution, these will never altogetlier obliterate the 
radical effects of long-continued isolation; and it is my firm 
conviction, that when the botany and the entomology of Hew 
Guinea and the surrounding islands become as well known as 
are tbeir mammals and birds, these departments of nature will 
also plainly indicate the radical distinctions of the Indo-Malayan 
and Austro-Malayan regions of the great Malay Archipelago. 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE EACES OF MATT IN THE MALAY AECHIPELAGO. 

I PEOPOSE to conclude this account of my Eastern travels with 
a sboi't statement of my views as to the races of man which in¬ 
habit the various parts of the Archipelago, their chief physical 
and mental characteristics, their affinities with each other and 
with surrounding tribes, their migrations, and tbeir probable 
origin. 

Two very strongly contrasted races inhabit the Archii^elago 
—the Malays, occupying almost exclusively the larger western 
half of it, and the Papuans, whose headquarters are New Guinea 
and several of the adjacent islands. Between these in locality 
are found tribes who are also intermediate in their chief 
characteristics, and it is sometimes a nice point to determine 
whether they belong to one or the other race, or have been 
formed by a mixture of tbe two. 

The Malay is undoubtedly the most important of these two 
races, as it is the one which is the most civilized, which has come 
most into contact with Europeans, and which alone has any 
ifiace in history. Wliat may be called the true Malay races, as 
distinguished from others who have merely a Malay element in 
their language, present a considerable uniformity of physical 
and mental characteristics, while there are very great difier- 
ences of civilization and of language. They consist of four 
great, and a few minor semi-civilized tribes, and a number of 
others who may be termed savages. The Malays proper inhabit 
the Malay peninsula, and almost all the coast regions of Borneo 
and Sumatra. ^ They all speak the Malay language, or dialects 
of it; they write in the Arabic character, and are Mahometans 
in religion. ^ The Javanese inhabit Java, part of Sumatra, 
Madura, Bali, and part of Lombock. They speak the Javanese 
and Kawi languages, which^ tliey write in a native character. 
They are now Mahometans in Java, but Brahmins in Bali and 
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Lombock. The Bugis are the inhabitants of the greater parts 
of Celebes, and there seems to be an allied people in Sumbawa. 
They speak the Bugis and Macassar languages, with dialects, 
and have two different native characters in which they write 
these. They are all Mahometans. The fourtli great race is that 
of the Tagalas in the Philippine Islands, about whom, as I did 
not visit those islands, I shall say little. Many of them are now 
Christians, and speak Spanish as well as their native tongue, 
the Tagala. The Moluccan-Malays, wlio inhabit chiedy Ternate, 
Tidore, Batchian, and Amboyna, may be held to form a fifth 
division of semi-civilized Malays. They are all Mahometans, 
but they speak a variety of curious languages, which seem 
compounded of Bugis and Javanese with the knguages of the 
savage tribes of the Moluccas. 

The savage Malays are the Dyaks of Borneo ; the Battaks and 
other wild tribes of Sumatra ; the Jakuns of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula ; the aborigines of Northern Celebes, of the Sula Islands, 
and of part of Bouru. 

The colour of ail these varied tribes is a light reddish brown, 
with more or less of an olive tinge, not varying in any important 
degree oyer an extent of country as large as all Southern Europe. 
The hair is equally constant, being invariably black and straight, 
and of a ratlier coarse texture, so that any lighter tint, or any 
wave or cuii in it, is an almost certain proof of the admixture 
of some foreign blood. Tlie face is nearly destitute of beard, and 
the breast and limbs are free from hair. The stature is tolerably 
equal, and is always considerably below that of the average 
Eur*opean ; the body is robust, the breast well developed, the 
feet small, tliick, and short, the hands small and rather delicate. 
The face is a little broad, and inclined to l^e flat; the forehead 
is rather rounded, the brows low, tlie eyes black and very slightly, 
if at all, oblique j the nose is rather small, not prominent, l)ut 
straight and well-shaped, the axoex a little rounded, the nostrils 
broad and slightly exposed ; the cheek-bones are rather promin¬ 
ent, the moutli large, the lips broad and well cut, but not pro* 
truding, the chin I’ound and well-formed. 

In tliis description there seems little to object to on tlie seorti 
of beauty, and yet on the whole the Malays are certainly not 
handsome. In youth, however, they are often very good-looking, 
and many of the boys and girls up to twelve or fifteen years of 
age are very pleasing, and some have countenances whicli are in 
their w^ay almost jDerfect. lam inclined to think they lose much 
of their good looks by bad habits and irregular living. At a 
very early age they chew betel and tobacco almost incessantly; 
they suffer much w^ant and exposure in their fishing and other 
excursions ; their li-s'es are often passed in alternate starvation 
and feasting, idleness and excessive labour—and tiiis naturally 
produces premature old age and harshness of features. 

In character the Malay is impassive. He exhibits a reserve, 
diffiden.ee, and even bashfuiness, which is in some degree at- 
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tractive, and leads tlie observer to think that the ferocious and 
bloodthirsty character imputed to the race must be grossly ex¬ 
aggerated. He is not demonstrative. His feelings of surprise, 
admiration, or feai\ are never openly manifested, and are prob¬ 
ably not strongly felt. He is >slow and deliberate in speech, 
and circuitous in introducing the subject he has come expressly 
to discuss. These are the main features of his moral nature, anil 
exhibit themselves in every action of his life. 

Children and women are timid, and scream and run at the 
unexpected sight of a European, In the company of men they 
are silent, and are generally quiet and obedient. When alone 
the Malay is taciturn ; he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
When several are paddling in a canoe, they occasionally chant 
a monotonous and plaintive song. He is cautious of giving 
offence to his equals. He does not quarrel easily about money 
matters; dislikes asking too frequently even for payment of his 
just debts, and will often give them up altogether rather than 
quarrel with his de])tor. Practical joking is utterly repugnant 
to his disposition; for he is particularly sensitive to breaches 
of etiquette, or any interference with the personal liberty of 
himself or another. As an example, I may mention that I nave 
often found it very difficult to get one Malay servant to waken 
another. He Avill call as loud as he can, but will hardly touch, 
much less shake, his comrade. I have frequently had to waken 
a hard sleeper myself when on a land or sea journey. 

The higher classes of Malays are exceedingly polite, and have 
all the quiet ease and dignity of the best-bred Europeans. Yet 
this is compatible with a reckless cruelty and contempt of 
human life, which is the dark side of their character. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that different persons give totally 
opposite accounts of them—one praising them for their sober¬ 
ness, civility, and good-nature; another abusing them for their 
deceit, treachery, and cruelty. The old traveller, Kicolo Conti, 
writing in 1430 , says : “ The inhabitants of Java and Sumatra 
exceed every other people in cruelty. They regard killing a 
man as a mere jest; nor is any punishment allotted for such a 
deed. If any one purchase a new sword, and wish to try it, he 
will thrust it into the breast of the first person he meets. The 
passers-by examine the wound, and praise the skill of the person 
who inflicted it, if he thrust in the weapon direct.” Yet Drake 
says of the south of Java : “The people (as are their kings) are 
a very loving, true, aud just-dealing people ; ” and Mr. Crawfurd 
says that the Javanese, whom he knew thorouglily, are “a peace¬ 
able, docile, sober, simple, and industrious people.” Barbosa, on 
the other hand, who saw them at Malacca about 1660 , says : 

They are a people of great ingenuity, very subtle in all their 
dealings ; very malicious, great deceivers, seldom speaking the 
truth ; prepared to do all manner of wickedness, and ready to 
sacrifice their lives.” 

The intellect of Hic Malay race seems rB-tficr deficiejit. They 
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are incapable of anytliing beyond the simplest combinations of 
ideas, and have little taste or energy for the acquirement of 
knowledge. Their civilization, such as it is, does not seem to be 
indigenous, as it is entirely confined to those nations who have 
been converted to the Mahometan or Brahminical religions 

I will now give an equally brief sketch of the other great race 
of the Malay Archipelago, the Papuan. 

The typical Papuan race is in many respects the very opposite 
of the Malay, and it has hitherto been very imperfectly de¬ 
scribed. The colour of the body is a deep sooty-brown or black, 
sometimes appi^oaching, but never quite equalling, the jet-black 
of some negro races. It varies in tint, however, more than tliat 
of the Malay, and is sometimes a dusky brown. The hair is very 
peculiar, being harsh, dry, and frizzly, growing in little tufts or 
curls, which in youth are very short and compact, but after¬ 
wards grow out to a considerable length, forming the compact 
frizzled mop which is the Papuans’ pride and glory. The face 
is adorned with a beard of the same frizzly nature as the hair of 
the head. The arms, legs, and breast are also more or less clothed 
with hair of a similar nature. 

In stature the Papuan decidedly surpasses the Malay, and is 
perhaps equal, or even superior, to the average of Europeans 
The legs are long and thin, and the 
hands and feet larger than in the 
Malays. The face is somewhat elon¬ 
gated, the forehead fiattish, the brows 
very prominent; the nose is large, 
rather arched and high, the base 
thick, the nostrils broad, with the 
aperture hidden, owing to the tip of 
the nose being elongated; the mouth 
is large, the lips thick and protuber¬ 
ant. The face has thus an altogether 
more European aspect than in the 
Malay, owing to the large nose ; and 
the peculiar form of this organ, with 
the more prominent brows and the 
character of the hair on the head, 
face, and body, enable us at a glance 
to distinguish the two races. I have 
observed that most of these character¬ 
istic features are as distinctly visible 
in children of ten or twelve years old 
as in adults, and the peculiar form 
of the nose is always shown in the 
figures which they carve for orna¬ 
ments to their houses, or as charms 
to wear round their necks. 

The moral characteristics of the Papuan appear to me to 
separate him as distinctly from the Malay as do ms form and 
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features. He is impulsive and demonstrative in speech, and 
action. His emotions and passions^ express themselves in 
shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic ieapings. Women and 
children take their share in every discussion, and seem little 
alarmed at the sight of strangers and Europeans. 

Of the intellect of this race it is vei’y difficult to judge, but I 
am inclined to rate it somewhat higher than that of the Malays, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Papuans have never yet made 
any advance towards civilization. It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that for centuries the Malays have been influenced by 
Hindoo, Chinese, and Arabic immigration, whereas the Papuan 
race has only been subjected to the very partial and local in¬ 
fluence of Malay traders.^ The Papuan has much more vital 
energy, which would certainly greatly assist his intellectual de¬ 
velopment. Papuan slaves show no inferiority of intellect com¬ 
pared with Malays, but rather the contrary; and in the Moluccas 
they are often promoted to^ places of considerable trust. The 
Papuan has a greater feeling for art than the Malay, He 
decorates his canoe, his house, and almost every domestic uten.sil 
with elaborate carving, a habit which is rarely found among 
tribes of the Malay race. 

In the affections and moral sentiments, on the other hand, the 
Papuans seem very deficient. In the treatment of their children 
they are often violent and cruel * whereas the Malays are almost 
invariably kind and gentle, hardly ever interfering at all with 
their cliildreffis pursuits and amusements, and giving them 
perfect liberty at whatever age they wish to claim it. Hut 
these very peaceful relations between parents and children are 
no doubt, in a great measure, due to the listless and apathetic 
character of the race, which never leads the younger members 
into serious opposition to the elders; while the harsher discipline 
of the Papuans may be chiefly due to that greater vigour and 
energy of mind which always, sooner or later, leads to the re¬ 
bellion of the weaker against the stronger—the people against 
their rulers, the slave against his master, or the child against 
its parent. 

It appears, therefore,that, whether we consider their physical 
conformation, their moral characteristics, or their intellectual 
capacities, the Malay and Papuan races offer remarkable differ¬ 
ences and striking contrasts. The Malay is of short stature, 
brown-skinned, straight-haired, beardless, and smooth-bodied. 
The Papuan is taller, is black-skinned, frizzly-haired, bearded, 
and hairy-bodied. The former is broad-faced, has a small nose, 
and flat eyebrows ; the latter is long-faced, has a large and 
prominent nose, and proj ecting eyebrows. The Malay is bashful, 
cold, undemonstrative, and quiet; the Papuan is bold, im¬ 
petuous, excitable, and noisy. The former is grave and seldom 
laughs ; the latter is joyous and laughter-loving—^the one con¬ 
ceals his emotions, the other displays them. 

Having thus described in some detail the great physical. 
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intellectual, and moral differences between the Malays and 
Papuans, we haye to consider the inhabitants of the numerous 
islands which do not agree very closely with either of these races. 
The islands of Obi, Batcliian, and the three southern peninsulas of 
,G-ilolo, possess no true indigenous population ; but the northern 
peninsula is inhabited by a native race, the so-called Alfuros of 
Sahoe and Galela. These people are quite distinct from the 
Malays, and almost equally so from tlie Papuans. They are tall 
and well-made, with Papuan features, and curly hair; they 
are bearded and hairy-limbed, but quite as light in colour as the 
Malays. ^ They are an industrious and enterprising race, culti¬ 
vating rice and vegetables, and indefatigable in their search 
aftergame, fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoiseshell. 

In the great island of Ceram there is also an indigenous race 
very similar to that of ZsTorthern Gilolo. Bourn seems to 
contain two distinct races—a shorter, round-faced people, with 
a Malay physiognomy, who may probably have come from 
Celebes by way of the Sula Islands; and a taller bearded race, 
resembling that of Ceram. 

Far south of the Moluccas lies the island of Timor, inhabited 
by tribes much nearer to the true Papuan than those of the 
Moluccas. 

The Timorese of the interior are dusky brown or blackish, 
with bushy frizzled hair, and the long Papuan nose. They are 
of medium height, and_ rather slender figures. The universal 
dress is a long cloth twisted round the waist, the fiinged ends 
of which hang belo w the knee. The people are said to be great 
thieves, and the tribes are always at war with each other, but 
they are not very courageous or bloodthirsty. The custom of 
^‘tabu,’’ called here “pom^li,” is very general, fruit trees, houses, 
crops, and property of all kinds being protected from depreda¬ 
tion. by this ceremony, the reverence tor which is very great. A 
palm branch stuck across an open door, showing that the house 
is tabooed, is a more effectual guard against robbery than any 
amount oi locks and bars. The houses in Timor are different 
from those of most of the other islands; they seem all roof, the 
thatch overhanging the low walls and reaching the ground, 
except where it is cut away for an entrance. In some parts of 
the west end of Timor, and on the little island, of Semfiu, the 
houses more resemble those of the Hottentots, being ^g-shaped, 
very small, and with a door only about three feet high. ^ These 
are built on “the ground, while those of the eastern districts are 
raised a few feet on posts, In their excitable disposition, Icmd 
voices, and fearless demeanour, the Timorese closely resemble 
the people of Hew Guinea. _ i ^ 

In the islands west of Timor, as far as Flores and Sandalwood 
Island, a very similar race is found, which also ext^ds ea^ 
ward to TiJiior-hiut, wlicre the true Papuan race begins to 
appear, 'rho small ihlamU of Savu and Rotti, howler, to the 
west of Timor, are very remarkable in possessing a different ana, 
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in some respects, peculiar race. These people ax’e very hand¬ 
some, with good features, resembling in many characteristics 
the race produced by the mixture of ^ the Hindoo or Arab with 
the Malay. They are certainly distinct from tlie Timorese or 
Papuan races, and must be classed in the western rather than 
the eastern ethnological division of the Archipelago. 

The whole of the great island of Hew Guinea, the K4 and 
Aru Islands, with Mysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou, are inhabited 
almost exclusively by the typical Papuans. I found no trace of 
any other tribes inhabiting the interior of Hew Guinea, but the 
coast people are in some places mixed with the browner races of 
the Moluccas, The same Papuan race seems to extend over the 
islands east of Hew Guinea as far as the Pijis.^ 

There remain to be noticed the black woolly-haired races of 
the Philippines and the Malay peninsula, the former called 

Hegritos,^' and the latter “ Semangs.’^ I have never seen these 
people myself, but from the numerous accurate descriptions of 
them that have been published, I have had no difficulty in 
satisfying myself that they have little affinity or resemblance 
to the Papuans, with which tliey have been liitherto associated. 
In most important characters they differ more from the Papuan 
than they do from the Malay. They are dwarfs in stature, only 
averaging four feet six inches to four feet eight inches high, or 
eight inches less than the Malays ; whereas the Papuans are 
decidedly taller than the Malays. The nose is invariably repre¬ 
sented as small, flattened, or turned up at the apex, whereas the 
most universal character of the Papuan race is to have the nose 
prominent and large, with the apex iDroduced downwards, as it 
is invariably represented in their own rude idols. The hair of 
these dwarfisli races agrees with that of tlie Papuans, but so it 
does with that of the negroes of Africa. The Hegritos aaid the 
Semangs agree very closely in physical characteristics with 
each other and with the Andaman islanders, while they differ 
in a marked manner from every Papuan race. 

A careful study of these varied races, comparing them -with 
those of Eastern Asia, the Pacific Islands, and Australia, has 
led me to adopt a comparatively simple view as to their origin 
and affinities. 

If we draw a line (see Physical Map, p. V), commencing to 
the east of the Philippine Islands, thence along the western 
coast of Gilolo, through the island of Bourn, and curving round 
the west end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
Island to take in Eotti, we shall divide the Archipelago into 
two portions, the races of which have strongly marked dis¬ 
tinctive peculiaiities. This line will separate the Malayan and 
all the Asiatic races from the Papuans and all that inhabit the 
Pacific; and though along the line of junction intermigration 

^ In tlie south-east peninsula of New Guinea are found some undouhtedly Polynesian 
mi>es, caUed Motu. These have prohahly settled here at an early period, nnd have mixed 
more or less with the native Papuans. 
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and commixture have taken place, yet the division is on llie 
whole almost as well defined and strongly contrasted, as is the 
corresponding zoological division of the Archipelago, into an 
Indo-Malayan and Austro-Malayan region. 

I must briefly explain the reasons that have led me to consider 
this division of the Oceanic races to be a true and natural one. 
The Malayan race, as a whole, undoubtedly very closely re¬ 
sembles the East Asian populations, from Siam to Mandchouria. 
I was much struck with this, when in the island of Bali I saw 
Chinese traders who had adopted the costume of that country, 
and who could then hardly be distinguished from Malays ; and, 
on the other liand, I have seen natives of Java who, as far as 
physiognomy was concerned, would pass very well for Chinese. 
Then, again, we have the most typical of the Malayan tribes 
inhabiting a portion of the Asiatic continent itself, together 
with those great islands which, possessing the same species of 
large Mammalia with the adjacent parts of the continent, have 
in all probability formed a connected portion of Asia during the 
human period. The ISfegritos are, no doubt, quite a distinct 
race from the Malay; but yet, as some of them inhabit a portion 
of the continent, and others the Andaman Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, they must be considered to have had, in all probability, 
an Asiatic rather than a Polynesian origin. 

Now, turning to the eastern parts of the Archipelago, I find, 
by comparing my own observations with those of the most 
trustworthy travellers and missionaries, that a race identical 
ill all its chief features with the Papuan, is found in all the 
islands as far east as the Eijis; beyond this the brown Poly¬ 
nesian race, or some intermediate type, is spread everywhere 
over the Pacific. The descriptions of these latter often agree 
exactly with the characters of the brown indigenes of Gilolo 
and Ceram. 

It is to be especially remarked that the brown and the black 
Polynesian races closely resemble each other. Their features 
are almost identical, so that portraits of a New Zealander or 
Otaheitan wdll often serve accurately to represent a Papuan 
or Timorese, the darker colour and more frizzly hair of the 
latter being the only differences. They are both tall races. 
They agree in their love of art and the style of their decora¬ 
tions. They are energetic, demonstrative, joyous, and laughter- 
loving, and in all these particulars they differ widely from the 
Malay. . ^ 

I believe, therefore, that the numerous intermediate forms 
that occur among the countless islands of the Pacific are not 
merely the result of a mixture of these races, but are, to some 
extent, truly intermediate or transitional; and that the brown 
and the black, the Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the 
Fijian, the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands and those of 
New Zealand, are all varying forms of one great Oceanic or 
Polynesian race. 
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It is, however, quite possible, and perhaps probable, that the 
brown Polynesians were originally the produce of a mixture of 
Malays, or some lighter coloured Mongol race with the dark 
Papuans ] but if so, the intermingling took place at such a 
remote epoch, and has been so assisted by the continued 
influence of physical conditions and of natural selection, leading 
to the preservation of a special type suited to those conditions, 
that it has become a fixed and stable race with no signs of 
mongrelism, and showing such a decided preponderance of 
Papuan character, that it can best be classified as a modification 
of the Papuan type. The occurrence of a decided Malay element 
in the Polynesian laugmages has evidently nothing to do with 
any such ancient physical connexion. It is altogether a recent 
phenomenon, originating in the roaming habits of the chief 
Malay tribes; and this is proved by the fact that we find actual 
modern words of the Malay and Javanese languages in use in 
Polynesia, so little disguised by peculiarities of pronunciation 
as to be easily recognizable—not mere Malay roots only to be 
detected by the elaborate researches of the philologist, as would 
certainly have been tlie case had their introduction been as 
remote as the origin of a very distinct race—a i^ace as different 
from the Malay in mental and moral, as it is in physical 
characters. 

As bearing upon this question it is important to point out the 
harmony which exists between the line of separation of the 
human races of the Archipelago aiid that of the animal pro¬ 
ductions of the same country, which I have already so fully 
explained and illustrated. The dividing lines do not, it is true; 
exactly agree; but I think it is a remarkable fact, and some¬ 
thing more than a mere coincidence, that they should traverse 
the same district and approach each other so closely as they do. 
If, however, I am right in my supposition that the region where 
the dividing line of the' Indo-Malayan and Austro-Malayan 
regions of zoology can now be drawn, was formerly occupied by 
a much wider sea than at present, and if man existed on the 
earth at that period, we shall see good reason why the races 
iiilijibil ing th(^ A'-lfitic and Pacific areas should now meet and 
p.iTii.illy in the vicinity cf ll.il -L i.K..., line.’ 

It has,recently been maintained by i■ -i ■ • 11 ■ i i. j that the 

Papuans are more closely allied to the negroes of Africa than to 
any other race. The resemblance both in physical and mental 
characteristics had often struck myself, but the difficulties in 
the way of accepting it as probable or possible have hitherto 
prevented me from giving full weight to those resemblances. 
Geographical, zoological,^ and ethnological considerations render 
it ^almost certain that, if these two races ever had a common 
origin, it could only have been at a period far more remote than 
any which has yet been assigned to the antiquity of the human 
race. And even if their unity could he proved, it would in no 
way affect my argument for the close afiinity of the Papuan and 
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Polynesian races, and the radical distinctness of both from the 
Malay. 

Polynesia is pre-eminently an area of subsidence, and its great 
■wide-spread groups of coral-reefs mark out the position of former 
lands and islands. The rich and varied, yet strangely isolated 
productions of Australia and New Guinea, also inScate an ex¬ 
tensive land-area where such specialized forms were developed. 
The races of men now inhabiting these countries are, therefore, 
most probably the descendants of the races which inhabited 
these continents and islands. This is the most simple and 
natural supposition to make. And if we find any signs of 
direct affinity between the inhabitants of any other part of the 
world and those of Polynesia, it by no means follows that the 
latter were derived from the former. It is undoubtedly true 
that there are proofs of extensive migrations among the Pacific 
islands, which have led to community of language from the 
Sandwich group to New Zealand; but there are no proofs 
whatever of recent migration from any surrounding country to 
Polynesia, since there is no people to be found elsewhere suffi¬ 
ciently resembling the Polynesian race in their chief physical 
and mental characteristics. 

If the past history of these varied races is obscure and un¬ 
certain, the future is no less so. The true Polynesians, inhabit¬ 
ing the farthest isles of the Pacific, are no doubt doomed to an 
early extinction. But the more numerous Malay race seems 
well adapted to survive as the cultivator of the soil, even when 
his country and government have passed into the hands of 
Europeans. If the tide of colonization should be turned to New 
Guinea, there can be little doubt of the early extinction of the 
Papuan race. A warlike and energetic people, who will not 
submit to national slavery or to domestic servitude, must 
disappear before the white man as surely as do the wolf and 
the tiger. 

I have now concluded my task. I have given, in more or less 
detail, a sketch of my eight years’wanderings among the largest 
and the most luxuriant islands which adorn our earth’s surface. 
I have endeavoured to convey my impressions of their scenery, 
their vegetation, their animal productions, and their human 
inhabitants. I have dwelt at some length on the varied and 
mteresting problems they offer to the student of nature. Before 
bidding my readers farewell, I wish to make a few observations 
On a subject of yet higher interest and deeper importance, which 
the contemplation of savage life has suggested, and on wdiich I 
believe tha't the civilized can learn something from the savage 
man. . 

We most of us believe that we, the higher x'aces, have pro¬ 
gressed and are progressing. If so, there must be some state of 
perfection, some ultimate goal, which we may never reach, imt 
to which all true progress must bring us nearer. vVhat is this 
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ideally perfect social state towards which mankind ever has 
been, and still is tending? Our best thinkers maintain that it 
is a state of individual freedom and self-government, rendered 
possible by the equal development and just balance of the 
intellectual, moral, and physical parts of our nature,—a state 
in which we shall each be so perfectly fitted for a social existence, 
by knowing what is right, and at the same time feeling an 
irresistible im|)ulse to do what we know to be right, that all 
laws and all punishments shall be unnecessary. In such a state 
every man would have a sufficiently well-balanced intellectual 
organization to understand the moral law in all its details, and 
would require no other motive but the free impulses of his own 
nature to obey that law. 

Mow it is very remarkable that among people in a very low 
stage of civilization we find some approach to such a perfect 
social state. I have lived with communities of savages in 
South America and in the East, who have no laws or law courts 
but the public opinion of the village freely expressed. Each 
man scrupulously respects the rights of his fellow, and any 
infraction of those rights rarely or never takes place. In such 
a comm unity, ail are nearly equal. There are none of those 
wide distinctions, of education and ignorance, wealth and 
poverty,^ master and servant, which are the product of our 
civilization; there is none of that wide-spread division of 
labour, which, while it increases wealth, produces also con¬ 
flicting interests; there is not that severe competition and 
struggle for existence, or for wealth, which the dense population 
of civilized countries inevitably creates. All incitements to 
great crimes are thus wanting, and petty ones are repressed, 
partly by the influence of public opinion, but chiefly by that 
natural sense of justice and of his neighbour’s right which 
seems to be, in some degree, inherent in every race of man. 

Mow, although we have progressed A^astly beyond the savage 
state in intellectual achievements, we have not advanced equally 
in morals. It is true that among those classes who have no 
wants that cannot be easily supplied, and among whom public 
opinion has great influence, the rights of others are fully 
respected. It is true, also, that we have vastly extended the 
sphere of those rights, and include within them all the brother¬ 
hood of man. But it is not too much to say, that the mass of 
our populations have not at all advanced beyond the savage 
code^of morals, and have in many cases sunk below it. A 
deficient morality is the great blot of modern civilization, and 
the greatest hindrance to true progress. 

During the last century, and especitally in the last thirty 
years, our intellectual and material advancement has been too 
quickly achieved for us to reap the full benefit of it. Our 
mastery over the forces of nature has led to a rapid growth of 
population, and a vast accumulation of wealth ; but these have 
Drought -with them such an amount of poverty and crime, and 
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have fostered the growth of so much sordid feeling and so 
many fierce passions, that it may well he questioned, whether 
the mental and moral status of our population has not on the 
average been lowered, and whether the evil has not overbalanced 
the good. Compared with our wondrous progress in physical 
science and its practical applications, our system of govern¬ 
ment, of administering justice, of national education, and our 
whole social and moral organization, remains in a state of 
barbarism.^ And if we continue to devote our chief energies to 
the utilizing of our knowledge of the laws of nature with the 
view of still further extending our commerce and our wealth, 
the evils which necessarily accompany these when too eagerly 
pursued, may increase to _ such gigantic dimensions as to be 
beyond our power to alleviate. 

We should now clearly recognize the fact, that the wealth 
and knowledge and culture of the few do not constitute civili¬ 
zation, and do not of themselves advance us towards the 
^‘perfect social state.” Our vast manufacturing system, our 
gigantic commerce, our crowded towns and cities, support and 
continually renew a mass^ of human misery and crime absolutely 
greater than has ever existed before. They create and main¬ 
tain in life-long labour an ever-increasing army, whose lot is 
the more hard to bear by contrast with the pleasures, the com¬ 
forts, and the luxury which they see everywhere around them, 
but which they can never hope to enjoy; and who, in this 
respect, are worse off than the savage in the midst of his tribe. 

This is not a result to boast of, or to be satisfied with; and, 
until there is a more general recognition of this failure of our 
civilization—resulting mainly from our neglect to train and 
develop more thoroughly the sympathetic feelings and moral 
faculties of our nature, and to allow them a larger share of in¬ 
fluence in our legislation, our commerce, and our whole social 
organization—we shall never, as regards the whole community, 
attain to any real or important superiority over the better 
class of savages. 

This is the lesson I have been taught my observations of 
uncivilized man. I now bid my readers—'Farewell 1 


KOTE. 

Those who believe that our social condition approaches perfection will 
think the above word harsh and exaggerated, but it seems to me the only 
word that can be truly applied to us. We are the richest country in the 
world, and yet nearly one-twentieth of our population are parish paupers, 
and one-thirtieth known criminals. Add to these, the criminals who 
escape detection, and the poor who live mainly, or partly, on private 
charity (which, according to Dr. Hawkesley, expends seven millions 
sterling annually in London alone), and we may be sure that more tlian 


1 See note. 
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OHE-TENTH of oviT population are actually Paupers and Criminals, _ Both, 
these classes we keep idle or at unproductive labour, and each criminal 
costs us annually in our prisons more than the wages of an honest agri- 
erdtural labourer. We allow over a hundred thousand persons known to 
have no means of subsistence but by crime, to remain at large and prey 
upon the community, and many thousand children to grow up before our 
era in ignorance and vice, to supply trained criminals for the next genera¬ 
tion. This, in a country which boasts of its rapid increase in wealth, of 
its enormous commerce and gigantic manufactures, of its mechanical skill 
and scientific knowledge, of its high civilization and its pure Christianity, 
—I can but term a state of social barbarism. We also boast of our love of 
justice, and that the law protects rich and poor alike, yet we retain money 
fines as a punishment, and make the very first steps to obtain justice a 
matter of expense—in both cases a barbarous injustice, or denial of justice 
to the poor. Again, om’ laws render it possible, that, by mere neglect of 
a legal form, and contrary to his own wish and intention,_a man’s property 
may all go to a stranger, and his own children be left destitute. Such cases 
have happened through the operation of the laws of inheritance of landed 
property; and that such unnatural injustice is possible among us, shows 
that we ai-e in a state of social barbarism. One more example to justify my 
use of the term, and I have done. We permit absolute possession of the 
soil of our country, with no legal rights of existence on the soil to the vast 
majority who do not possess it. A gi’eat landholder may legally convert 
his whole property into a forest or a hunting-ground, and expel every human 
being who has hitherto lived upon it. In a thickly-populated country hke 
England, where every acre has its owner and its occupier, this is a power 
of legally destroying his feUow-creatures; and that such a power should 
exist, and be exercised by individuals, in however small a degree mdicates 
that, as regards true social science, we are stih in a state of barbarism. 
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THE CRANIA AND THE LANGUAGES OF THE RACES OF 
MAN IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

CRANIA. 

A FEW years ago it was thought that the study of Crania 
offered the only sure basis of a classification of man. Immense 
Collections hare been formed; they have been measured, de¬ 
scribed, and figured ; and now the opinion is beginning to gain 
ground, that for this special purpose they are of very little 
value. Professor Huxley has boldly stated his views to this 
effect; and in a proposed new classification of mankind has 
given ^ scarcely any weight to^ characters derived from the 
cranium. It is .certain, too, that though Oranioscopy has been 
assiduously studied for many years, it has produced no results 
at all comparable with the labour and research bestowed upon 
it: No approach to a theory of the excessive variations of the 
cranium has been puP forth, and no intelligible classification of 
races has been founded upon it. 

. Hr. Joseph 'Barnard Davis, who has assiduously collected 
human crania for many years, has just published a remarkable 
Ivoi’k, entitled Thesaurm Craniormi,' This is a catalogue of 
his collection (by far the most extensive in existence), classified 
according to countries and races, indicating the derivation and 
any special characteristics of each specimen; and by way of 
description, an elaborate series of measurements, nineteen in 
number when complete, by which accurate comparisons can bo 
made, and the limits of variation determined. 

This interesting aiid valuable work offered me the m^ns of 
determining for myself whether the forms and dimensions o 
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tlie crania o£ the Eastern races would in any way support or 
refute my classification of them. Eor the purposes of com¬ 
parison, the whole series of nineteen measurements would have 
been far too cumbersome. I therefore selected tliree, which 
seem to me well adapted to test the capabilities of Oranioscopy 
for the purpose in view. These are ;—1. The capacity of the 
cranium. 2. The proportion of the width to the length taken as 
100. 3. The proportion of the height to the length taken as 100. 
These dimensions are given by Dr. Davis in almost every case, 
and liave furnished me with ample materials. I first took the 

means of groups of crania of the same race from distinct 
localities, as given by Dr. Davis himself, and thought I could 
detect differences characteristic of the great divisions of tlie 
Malayans and Papuans ; hut some anomalies induced me to look 
at the amount of individual variation, and this was so enormous 
that I became at once convinced that even this large collection 
could furnish no trustworthy average. I will now give a few 
examples of these variations, using the terms—Capacity, W : L, 
H: L, for the three dimensions compared. In the Capacity, I 
always compare only male crania, so as not to introduce the 
sexual difference of size. In the other proportionate dimensions, 
I use both sexes to get a larger average, as I find these pro¬ 
portions do not vary definitely according to sex, the two 
extremes often occurring in the series of male specimens only. 

Malays. —Thirteen male Sumatra crania had :—Capacity, 
from 61*5 to Q1 ounces of sand ; W ; L, *71 to ‘86 ; H : L, *73 to '85. 
Ten male Celebes crania varied thus Capacity, from 67 to 83; 
W : L, *73 to -92; H: L, *76 to *90. 

In the whole series of eighty-six Malay skulls from Sumatra, 
Java, Madura, Borneo, and Celebes, the variation is enormous. 
Capacity (66 skulls), 60 to 91 ounces of sand ; W : L, *70 to *92; 
H: L, *72 to '90. And these extremes are not isolated abnormal 
specimens, but there is a regular gradation up to them, which 
always becomes more perfect the larger the number of speci¬ 
mens compared. Thus, besides the extreme Dolicoceplialic 
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skull (70) ill the supposed Brachycephalic Malay group, there 
are others wliich have W: L, ‘71, *72 and *73, so tijat we have 
every reason to believe that with more specimens we should get 
a still narrower form of skull. So the very large cranium, 91 
ounces, is led up to by others of 87 and 88. 

The largest, in an extensive series of English, Scotch, and 
Irish crania, was only 92’5 ounces. 

Papuans.—T here are only four true Papuan crania in the 
collection, and these vary considerably (W: L, *72 to *83). 
Taking, however, the natives of the Solomon Islands, ISTew 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, and the Fijis as being all decidedly 
of Papuan race, we have a series of 28 crania (23 male), and 
these give us -.—Capacity, 66 to 80; W: L, *65 to *85; H: L, 
•71 to *85 ; so nearly identical with some of the Malayan groups 
as to offer no clear points of difference. 

The Polynesians, the Australians, and the African negroes 
offer equally wide ranges of variation, as will be seen by the 
following summary of the dimensions of the crania of these 
races and the preceding:— 


Nxiraber 
of Crania. 

Capacity. 

W: L. 

H:Ii, 

83. Malays (66 male) . 

60 to 91 

o 

O 

■72 to -90 

28. Papuans (23 m.) . 

66 „ 80 

*65 „ '85 

•71 . 

-85 

156. Polynesians (90 m.) 

62 „ 91 

-69 „ -90 

•68 „ 

'88 

23. Australians (16 m.) 

59 „ 86 

•57 „ -so 

•61 „ *80 

72. Negroes (38 m.). , 

66 „ 87 

*64 „ *83 

*65 „ -81 


The only conclusions that we can draw from tliis table are, 
that the Australians have the smallest crania, and the Poly¬ 
nesians the largest; the Negroes, the Malays, and Papuans 
not differing perceptibly in size. And this accords very well 
witli what we know of their mental activity and capacity for 
civilization. 

The Australians have the longest skulls; after which come the 
Negroes j then the Papuans, the Polynesians, and the Malays. 
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The Australians have also the lowest skulls 3 then the Negroes 3 
the Polynesians and Papuans considerably higher and equal, 
and the Malay the highest. 

It seems probable, therefore, that if we had a much more 
extensive series of crania the averages might furnish tolerably 
reliable race-characters, although, owing to the large amount of 
individual variation, they would never be of any use in single 
examples, or even when moderate numbers only could be 
compared. 

So far as this series goes, it seems to agree well with the 
conclusions I have arrived at, from physical and mental cha¬ 
racters observed by myself. These conclusions briefly are: that 
the Malays and Papuans are radically distinct races 5 and that 
the Polynesians are most nearly allied to the latter, although 
they have probably some admixture of Malayan or Mongolian 
blood. 

LANGUAGES. 

During my travels among the islands of the Archipelago,^! 
collected a considerable number of vocabularies, in districts 
hitherto little visited. These represent about fifty-seven 
distinct languages (not including the common Malay and 
Javanese), more than half of which I believe are quite unknown 
to philologists, while only a few scattered words have been 
recorded of some others. .Unfortunately, nearly half the number 
have been lost. Some years ago I lent the whole series to the 
late Mr. John Crawford, and having neglected to apply for 
them for some months, I found that he had in the meantime 
changed his residence, and that the books, containing twenty- 
five of the vocabularies, had been mislaid 3 and they have never 
since been recovered. Being merely old and much battered 
copy-books, they probably found their way to the dust-heap 
along with other waste paper, I had previously copied out 
nine common words in the whole series of languages, and these 
are here given, as well as the remaining thirfcy-one vocabularies 
in f uU; 
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Having before had experience of the difficulty of satisfactorily 
determining any words but nouns and a few of the commonest 
adjectives, where the people are complete savages and the 
language of communication but imperfectly known, I selected 
about a hundred and twenty words, and have adhered to them 
throughout as far as practicable. After the English, I give 
the Malay word for comparison with the other languages. In 
orthography I adopt generally the continental mode of sound¬ 
ing the vowels, with a few modifications, thus- 

English .. . * a e i ie ei o u tx 

Sounded .,,. ah a ee i o ^ o?* eh oo 

These sounds come out most prominently at the end of a syllable ; 
when followed by a consonant the sounds are very little different 
from the usual pronunciation. Thus, “Api” is pronounced 
Appee, while “ Minta is pronounced Mintah The short u is 
pronounced like er in English, but without any trace of the 
guttural. Long, short, and accented syllables are marked in 
the usual way. The languages are grouped geographically^ 
passing from west to east ; those from the same or adjacent 
islands being as much as possible kept together. 

I profess to be able to draw very few conclusions from these 
vocabularies, I believe that the languages have been so much 
modified by long intercommunication among the islands, that 
resemblances of words are no proof of affinity of the people 
who use those words. Many of the wide-spread similarities 
can be traced to organic onomatopoeia, Such are the preva¬ 
lence of g (hard), ng, w, in words meaning “tooth”; of I and 
ni in those for “tongue ”; of nge, ung, snOf in those for “nose.” 
Others are plainly commercial words, as “ salaka ” and “ ringgit ” 
(the Malay word for dollar) for silver, and “mas” for gold. 
The Papuan group of languages appear to be distinguished by 
harsher combinations of letters, and by monosyllabic words 
ending in a consonant, which .are rarely or never found in the 
Malay group. Some of the tribes who are decidedly of Malay 
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race, as the i^eople of Ternate, Ticlore, and Batchian, speak 
languages which are as decidedly of a Papuan tyiDe ; and this, 
I believe, arises from their having originally immigrated to 
these islands in small numbers, and by marrying native women 
acquired a considerable portion of their language, wliich later 
arrivals of Malays were obliged to learn and adopt if they 
settled in the country. As I have hardly mentioned in my 
narrative some of the names of the tribes whose languages are 
here given, I will now give a list of them, with such explan¬ 
atory remarks as I may think useful to the ethnologist, and 
then leave the vocabularies to speak for themselves. 


LIST OF VOCABULARIES COLLECTED. 

Those marked, are lost, 

1. Malay.—The common colloquial Malay as spoken in 
Singapore ; written in the Arabic character. 

2. Javanese.— Low or colloquial Javanese as spoken in 
Java ; written in a native character. 

*3. Sassak.— Spoken by the indigenes of Lombock, who arc 
Mahometans, and of a pure Malay race, 

■^4. Macassar.—Spoken in the district of Southern Celebes, 
near Macassar; written in a native character. Mahometans. 

"^ 5 , Bugis.— Spoken over a large part of Southern Celebes; 
written in a native character distinct from that of Macassar, 
Mahometans. 

6. Bouton.— Spoken in Boutong, a large island south of 
Celebes. Mahometans. 

7. Salayer,—Spoken in Salayer, a smaller island south of 
Celebes. Mahometans. 

*8. Tomore. —Spoken in the eastern peninsula of Celebes, and 
in Batchian, by emigrants who liave settled there. Pagans. 

Note ,,—The people who speak these five languages of Celebes 
are of pure Malayan type, and (all but the last) are equal in 
civilization to the true-Malays 
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^*9. Tomohon ; *10. langowen.— Villages on the plateau of 

Minahasa, 

*^11. Katalian; '^12. Belang. —Villages near the south-east 
coast of Minahasa. *13. Tanawanko.— On the west coast, 
*14. Kema.—- On the east coast. *15. Bantek.—A suburb of 
Menado. 

10. Menado. —The chief town. IV, Bolang-hitam.—A village 
on the north-west coast, between Menado and Li con pang. 

These nine languages, with many others, are spoken in the 
north-west peninsula of Celebes, by the people called Alfuros, 
who are of Malay race, and seem to have affinities with tlie 
Tagfilas of the Philippines through the Sanguir islanders, These 
languages are falling into disuse, and Malay is becoming the 
universal means of communication. Most of the people are 
being converted to Christianity. 

18. Sanguir Islands and Sian —Two groups of islands between 
Celebes and the Philippines. The inhabitants wear a peculiar 
costume, consisting of a loose cotton gown hanging from the 
neck nearly to the feet. They resemble, physically, the people 
of Menado. 

19. Salibabo Islands, also called Talaut. —This vocabulary 
was given me from memory by Captain Van cler Beck. Bee 
page 2G9, 

20. Sula Islands.— These are situated east of Celebes, and 
their inhabitants seem to be Malays of the Moluccan type, and 
are Mahometans. 

21. Cajeli; 22. Wayapo; 23. Massaratty.— These are three 
villages on the eastern side of Bourn. The people are allied to 
the natives of Ceram. Those of Cajeli itself are Mahometans. 

24. Amblau. —An island a little south-east of Bourn. 
Mahometans. 

*25. Ternate.— The northernmost island of the Moluccas. 
The inhabitants are Mahometans of Malay race, but somewhat 
mixed with the indigenes of Gilolo. 

26. Tidore. —^The next island of the Moluccas. The inliabit- 
ants are undistinguishable from those of Ternate. 
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Kaioa Islands.— A small group north of Batchian. 

'^ 28 . Batchian.— Inhabitants like the preceding. Mahometans, 
and of a similar Malay type. 

29. Crani.—A village on the south peninsula of Gilolo. In* 
habitants, Moluccan-Malays, and Mahometans, 

'^30. Sahoe; 31. Galela. —^Villages of Northern Gilolo. The 
inhabitants are called Alfuros. They are indigenes of Polynesian 
type, with brown skins, but Papuan hair and features. Pagans. 

32. Liang.—A village on tlie north coast of Amboyna. 
Several other villages near speak the same language. They 
are Mahometans, or Cliristians, and seem to be of mixed Alalay 
and Polynesian type. 

33. Morelia and Mamalla. —Villages in North-West Amboyna. 
The inhabitants are Mahometans. 

34. Batu-merah.— A suburb of Amboyna. Inhabitants Maho¬ 
metans, and of Moluccan-Malay type. 

35. Lariki, Asilulu, Wakasiho. —Villages in West Amboyna 
inhabited by Mahometans, who are reported to have come 
originally from Teruate. 

36. Saparua.— An island east of Amboyna. Inhabitants of 
the brown Polynesian type, and speaking the same language as 
those on the coast of Ceram opposite. 

37. Awaiya; 38. Camarian, —^Villages on the south coast of 
Ceram. Inhabitant>s indigenes of Polynesian type, now Christians. 

39, Telati and Hoya; 40. Ahtiago and Tobo.— Villages on 
the south coast of Ceram. Inhabitants Mahometans, of mixed 
brown Papuan or Polynesian and Malay type. 

41. Ahtiago. —Alfuros or indigenes inland from this village. 
Pagans, of Polynesian or brown Papuan type. 

42. Gah. —Alfuros of East Ceram, 

43. Wahai, —Inhabitants of much of the nortli coast of 
Ceram. Mahometans of mixed race. Speak several dialects of 
this language. 

*44. Goram.—Small islands east of Ceram. Inhabitaiits of 
paixed race, and Mahometans, 
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45. Matabello,— Small islands south-east of Goram. Inhabit¬ 
ants of brown Papuan or Polynesian type. Pagans. 

46. Teor.— A small island south-east of Matabello. Inhabit¬ 
ants a tall race of brown Papuans, Pagans. 

*47. Ke Islands, —A small group west of the Aru Islands. 
Inhabitants true black Papuans. Pagans. 

*48. Aru Islands,— A group west of New Guinea. In¬ 
habitants true Papuans. Pagans. 

49. My sol (coast),-—An island north of Ceram. Inhabitants 
Papuans with mixture of Moluccaii Malays. Bembcivilized. 

50. Mysol (interior). —Inhabitants true Papuans. Savages. 
*51. Dorey.— North coast of New Guinea. Inhabitants true 

Papuans. Pagans. 

*62. Teto; *53. Vaipeno, East Timor; *54. Brissi, West 
Timor.— Inhabitants somewhat intermediate between the true 
and the brown Papuans. Pagans. 

*55. Savu; *66. Eotti.— -Islands west of Timor. Inhabitants 
of mixed race, with apparently much of the Hindoo type. 

*57. Ailor ; *58. Solor.— Islands between Plores and Timor. 
Inhabitants of dark Papuan type. 

59. Bajau, or Sea Gipsies,— A roaming tribe of fishermen of 
Malayan type, to be met with in all parts of the Archipelago. 
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Nine Words in Fifty-Nine Langdages 


1 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
23. 

29. 

30. 
81. 
32 

53. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37 . 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 
63. 

54. 

55. 

66 . 

67 . 

68 . 

69 . 


English. 

Malay.;. 

Javanese. 

Sasak (Lomhock). 

Macassar.\ g 

gugis. 

Bouton. 

Salayer. I 

Toiii6re./ d 

Tomohon. 

Langowan. « 

Ratalian. .g 

Belang.I ^ 

Tanawanko. ) o 

Kema. ^ 

Bantelc. g 

Menado. 

Bolang Itani. 

Sangufr Is. 

Salihabo Is.. 

Sula Is... 

Cajeli.1 a 

Wayapo.^ g 

Massaratty.J pq 

Anihlaw.... 

Ternate... 

Tidore. 

Kalda Is. 

Batchian. 

Gani.IQ 

Salioe. 

Galela. ) iS 

Liang.N 

Morelia.f Am- 

Batu-merah.| boyna. 

Lariki, &c. } 

Saparua.. 

Awaiya. 

Camarian. 

Teluti. d 

Ahtiago (Mali.). 

Ahtiago (Alf ).I jQ 

Gab.... 

"Wabai.,,. 

Goram. 

Matabello.. 

Teor. 

K6 Is. 

Aru Is. 

Mysol (Coast)... 

Bo (Interior) 

Borey. 

TetOj E. 

Vaiqueno, E. 

Brissi, W, .j 

Savu. 

Rotti. 

Allot. 

Solot. 

B5jan (Sea Gipsies). 


I 1 ... 
I . I 


A -p, 

^ I". 


Hitam.Api., 


..Bak6h.Rumor.. 


7,r .1.11 

M..I. . 

I. 

Hirun 


rr.i., 


T.. 1m 

.\r<> . 


:}l 


\J,M .... Ml I • I 'III 

Api..Silla.blgerun. 

Maitung.Ptttmig.Ramoli...Idung. 

Maitung... Patnng.Raboli.Idong. 

Moitomo..Puro.Morokaro.Djunga. 

Maftum.Putun.Labo.Hirong. 

Maitu.Puton....Bagewa. 

..Api.Ea.iSTe. 

Metan..Ahii...Lehai.Rom. .. 

Miti...Bdna.Bagut...Nien. 

Miti.Eina.Haat .Nieni. 

Kameicliei.Afu.PIar6.Neinya teba.. 

Kokotu .Uku .Lamu lamu. ...Kimu. 

Kok6tu.Uku.Lamu.Un. 

KiidaS.Lutan.Lol..UsnocI. 

Ng6a".Api.Ri.Hidom. 

Kitkudu.Lutan.Talal61o.Usnut. 

Kokdtii ..Uliuli.Lamu.Rguim. 

Tatataro.Uku.Elamo.Ngano. 

Mete.A6w.Nila...Pliruka. 

Mete...A6w.Hella.liika. 

Meteni.Aow.Entla-d.Ninura.. 

Mete...Aow.Era.Iru.. 

Meteli...Hao.Ilabil'.In.. 

Meteni.Aousa.Ildhe .Nua-mo.. 

M etl... .Hao...Erddmei.Hili-mo. ...... 

Mete.Yafo.Blau.Olieolo. 

Meinetan... .Taf..Aiyuk.lim... 

Meten.Walmm.Poten..llnum. 

Miatan.Aif.Bobuk.Sonina.-. 

Meten.Aow.Malna.Indre . 

Meta metan. ...Hai...Bobok.Suwera. 

Meten....Efl.Leleli.'Wiramani. ... 

Miten.Yaf..Len.Gilinkani.... 

Metan.Youf......Lih.Nirun. 

Bure.Ow.Jinny....Djiirul. 

Mulmetan.Lap.Sala.Sliong giilu,. 

Bit.Yap..Klen.Motmobi.... 

Paisini.Voor..Iba..Siiori. 

Metan..,.HaM.Bot.Inur. 

Meta.Hai.Naiki,.Inu.. 

Metan... .Ai.Naaik-Bena, ...Panan. 

Meddi.Ai.Mionedi.Hewonga .... 

Ngeo..Hal...Matua, Malda .Idun. 

Mite.Api.B6.Nim. 

Mitang .Api.Belang......Irung. 

Lawon.Api.Basar.Uroh. 
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OF THE Malay Archipelago. 


SMALL 

TONGUE. 

TOOTH. 

1 r-:-bP 

T-fdnb . 

.Glgi. 

2. . 

II .1 .. 





4. Chadi. 



5. -Pr.-l.r. 


Tci . 

6, ... 

. 1 >i'ii> 

N|. In . 

7. 1' ■ ■ 1 ■ 

8. Odidi . 



9. Koki . 



10. Toyilaii . 

.Lilah*. 


11. T.~ir 

Bilnh 

. T«i . 

12. 1 

. 1 .<1 '■< 

M ■!' -a . 

18. h -1 ■ . . 

1 ii ill 

'Hi .. 

14. '..-Ik. 

1 III ill 

""gv. 

15. .. 

1 III 1 , h 

1 . 

16. II" 

, 1 ii ill 

1 . 

17. Moisiko. 




WATER. 


WHITE. 


18. Aui6u.-.. 

19. Kadoclo , 

20. Malie .... 


..Lilali . 


..Maid 
..Malimo .... 


..Isi 
,.Nihi., 


..Nismi.Waili . 


22. 

ATtui 

NiH 

w^i 

23. 1 ' ■' 

.. , 

, Nl in. 1. 

,1 

24. 1 il i> 

... 1 

. , t^i 1 .^ 1 h |. 1 

\\ 1 . 

25. Icliiiehi. 




26. ICdni . 

.Aki.. 




■Ayer .Putili. 

■Baayu.Pfitek 

.Aie .Putih. 

.Yeni .Ket)o. 

.Uwdl.Mapute. 

.MaHU.Maputi. 

.Aei*.Ptltih. 

.MAnu.Moputih. 

.Rano ........Kuloh. 

.Raiio .Kuloh. 

■Aki .Mawuroh. 

.Tivi.Putih. 

.Hauo .....Kuloh. 

.Dorr .Putih. 

.Akei .Mabida. 

,.Akei .Mabida. 

.Sarugo .llopotdio. 

.Aki...Maw'4rah. 

Wai.Mawirali, 

,Wai.B6ti. 

..Umpoti. 

Pnfi 


27. 


nl.. 


..Bubulo. 

Pn 1 oTT‘ 


29. ‘. 

80. Cheka. 

81. Dec! I • 

82. 

83. \Ii- 

84. Ajiii- ■ 

85. Koi 

86. Hull I 

87. Olihu 

88. Kokan ■■ 

89. Allan 

40. Nelak 

41. Anaan-'' 

42. Wota' ■■iM 

43. Kiiti . 

44. Tutdiu . 

46. . 

46. ' ' 

47. 1U)L. 

48. Sie . 

49. Gtoam . 

60. Senpoh . 

61. Bosarhainlia 

62. T ...I 

63. ' ■' ' 

64. ■ .. . 

66 . .. 

66 , .. ■ 

67. ' 

58. 

69. Didiki. 


Y.-vli 

..I 


n. I.' 
. t. 


Pi. 

rj'iM 


PI... 

..Gigi.... 
..Aran .. 


..Jblamo.Budo. 

* l-i "n'lnn 


1' .1 1 

M. . 

1'. 

.. 

f.'i i,.'... . 

• I . > 

Waeli .... 
Welo .... 

Wfli. 

W ihn 

1|> 

Wehr .... 

1 iii.i. 

.patth. 

1 i.iii. 

. M ililiiil 

I nl. 1. 
M. I.hl. 
'• ■!. 


.Wehr .... 


TTnlifin 

Wayr .... 




Boo. 


.. ■ii.r .... 

. Piuper. 



.Mu§. 


TT : 

UTii+r 


,.D61ah 
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APPENDIX. 


One Hunbeed and Seventeen Woeds in Thiety-theee 


English.. 


ASHES, 

BAH. 

banana. 

1. Malay .. 


...Habu..... 

.... Jabat. 

....Pisang... 

2. Javanese 


...A'vu. 

.Olio. 

—Gudang.. 

6. Bouton \ 

7. Salayer J 

■S. Celebes,. ' 

baiinara.. 

...Orapu ... 
...IJmbo .... 

.Madiiki... 

.Seki. 

.Oloka ... 

16. Menado' 

17. Bolang- 

bitam J 

1 Singeb. 

...Abu. 

...Awu. 


,. . Pagie. 


18. Sanguir, Sian.Kiaso .Henani .Lai.Bnsa. 

19. Salibabo ...Reoh. 

20. Siila Is.Xolvoi.Aftnlia.Busar.Pia. 

21. Cajeli . >1 Mosisin....Aptai.Nalde.Umpillne.., 

22. 'Wayapo ... i Bourn.Fosisin.Aptai.Daloolio.Piiat. 

23. Massaratty.. ) Misisin.Ogotin..Daboho.Fuati. 

24. Amblaw .Kabai.Ldvu ...Bebei.Biyeli. 

26. Tidore .Bifi .Ffka.Jira. Koi. 

29. Gani. ^ Gilolo .Tapin .........Lebat ....Lokka. 

31. Galela. J Golndo.Kapok.Atoro.Bole. 

32. Liang.\ ^ Burn.Awmdti.AMa .luda. 

33. Morelia.ll^Obn.Armatei.Aliia .Knla. 

84. Batumerab .!'§ Manisia...Howaluxi.. ..Akabia.laiii......... 

35. Lariki./ Aten.Aow matei.... Abia.Kora........ 

36. Saparua.Sumabow.Hamataiiyo.. .AMa.Kiila. 

37. Awaiya. Tumde.Abwotoi..Abia.AVuri. 

38. Camarian. Silmubao.Hao matei.... Abie.IJ'ki. 

39. Teluti . ^ Pboino.Yafowmatan.Abia..Pelewa. 

40. AbtiagoandTobo | Fbin.Laftain.AVet....Fud. 

41. Abtiago (Alfurosj ^.Laf teinira....Kafetdia.Pbitim,.... 

42. Gab .. briefer.....Aiftai.brimgal6tiik..Fi'idia . 

43. Wabai./ Isalem a.Tokar .. Abati.TJri. 

4 5. Matabello...0tiiina.Aow lomi.Rabat ..Pbudi... 

46. Teor...Singasingal.Yafleit.......,Yat.Milb,....... 

49. Mysol.Kamili.Gelap.,Lek.Talab. 

5 0. Mysol.Kiimlib.Geni.. Leak .Mdb. 

59. Bajn.Siimut.Habu..Rabat.Pisang. 
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Languages of the Malay Continued, 


BELLY. 

BIRD. 

BLACK. BLOOD. 

BLUE. 

BOAT, 

1. Prut. 

.Btirung. 

....Itam .Daralx .., 

....Birii . 


2. Wiitan. 


...Iran .Gate . 

...Bini . 

....Praii. 

6. Kompo. 

....Manumami 

...Amaita ...Orali . 

•••Ijan . 

....Bilnka. 

7. Pompon ,. 

....Bixrmig ... 

...Hitain ...Eara . 

...Lao . 

....Lopi. 

16. Tijan. 


,...Maitiing...I)a]ia ..... 

...Mabidil.. 

.SaLaen. 

17. Teo . 

....Manoko ... 

...Moitomo Bugn. 

...Morono.. 

....Bolato. 

18. Tian. 

....Manu . 

...Maitun ...Balia . 

...Birn . 

....Sakaen, 

19. 

. . - Mann uranitang Ma-itli . 

, Birii . 

....KasianeK 

20. Telia. 

....Mann . 

...Miti .Poll a . 

...Biru . 

....Lotn. 

21. Tiliximo .. 

....Maiiui. 

...Metan ...Lala... 

...Bini . 

....Wad, 

22. Tilien . 

....Manuti. 

...Miti .Ratia . 

...Biru . 

....Waga* 

23. Pukanen .. 

....Mamiti.,...., 

...Miti .Raha . 

...Bini . 

....IVaga. 

24. Kemnati kuroiManiie. 

,.. Kanie iclieiHalxanatea, 

...Biroi. 

....Waa. 

26. Y(5ru . 

....Namo bangowKokotii ...Y4n.. 

...Riirii. 

....OU 

29. Tutiit . 

....Manik. 

.,. Kitkiidii... Sislor... 

..Bim . 

....AVog, 

31. Poko . 

....PTamo . 

.. Tatataro... LarahnangowBini . 

...Bcku. 

32. PlctujCka ... 

...Tnwi . 

,.Mete ......Lala ....... 

..Mala . 

...Haka, 

33.’Tiaka . 

....Maiio . 

..Mete .Lala .. 

..Mala ...... 

...Haka. 

34. Tiava . 

...Bnrung .... 

..Meteni ...Lalai .. 

..Amala ... 

...Ilaka, 

35. Tia . 

....Mano . . 

...Mete .Lala . 

..Mala ...... 

...Sejm. 

36. Teko. 

....Maiio ..... 

..Met ell.Lalah. 

..Lala . 

...Taia. 

37. Tia . 

....Mamie. 

,.Met4ni ...Lalali. 

..Meteni ... 

...Siko. 

38. Tiamo . 

....Mann . 

..Meti .Lala ....... 

..Lala . 

...Taia, 

39. Teoc61o 

....ManAo . 

..Mete .Laia . 

..Lala .. 

...Yalopeir 

40. Tian. 

....Mova . 

..Mem^tan Lawa ....... 

..Biru . 

...Y'dlia, 

41. Tapuiu.. 

....Manuwan . 

..Meteii.Laliini.. 

..MasounaninnVairn, 

42. Tonika. 

....Manok. 

..Miatan ...Lalai .. 

..Biri . 

.,.\Vuiia. 

43. Tiare. 

,...Malok. 

..Meten.Lasin . 

..Marali ... 

...Polutu, 

45. Abuda . 

.. .Manok. 

,.Meten.Ldrak. 

.Bim .. 

...Sda. 

46. Kabin . 

....Manok.... 

..Miten...,..Larali. 

.Bim .. 

...H6L 

49. ISTan. 


.Muimetan Lomos. 

.Melah .... 

...Owe. 

60. Mot ni. 


.Bit..Lemob . 


...Owawi 

59. Butab. . 

....Mano .. 

,.Law6n.Lahab.,...... 

.Laiyti...... 
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One Hundred and Seventeen Words in Thirty-three 



English.. 

. BODY. 

BONE. 

BOW. 

BOX. 

1. 

Malay .. 

.Badan... . 

....Tdlang ... 

_Panali. 

.Pdti. 

2. 

Javanese 

.Awah . 

. ..Balong . 

., ..Panah .... 


6. 

Bouton ] 

^ ^ , Kardko 

•S. Gelehes,.^^ . . 

Kalen ... 

. ..Ohuku ... 

.... Opana .... 


7. 

Salayer i 

....Boko .... 

.....Panali .... 

.Puti. 

16. 

17. 

Menado' 
Bolang- 
liitam ^ 

Dokoku, Aoli. Duhy .... 

^N.Celebes.T3 , m i 

j Botanga .Tula. 




18. Sangiiir, Sian 

19. Salibaho . 


...Badan.. 

..Buko .. 

...Papite. 

....Bantali ... 

20. Sulals. 


.. .Koli. 

..Koi. 

...Djub . 

....Burda ..... 

21. Cajeli.j 


Batum. 

..Lolinao 

...Panah . .. 

,...Biieti . 

22. Wayapo. r 

BouiuFatan . 

..Rohin ... 


....Biieti . 

23. Massaratty.' 


Fatanin .... 

..Rohin ... 

...Panat . 

....Budti . 

24. AmUaw . 


....Nanan. 

..Koknatea 

...Busn ... 

....Poroso. 

26. Tidore . 


. ..Rihi . 

..Yoho ... 

..Jobi johi.. 

....Barda. 

29. Gani.1 

Badan. 

Gilolo.„ 

Nangarolii . 

...Momud 

...Pnsi. 

, ..Barda. 

31. Galela.J 

..Kovo ... 

, Ngami. 

....Barda ... . 

32. Liang. 

.1 

^ Naiiaka ... 

...Rnri. 

...Hiisur.. 

.. .Budti . 

33. Morelia... . 

....! 

nDada . 

\ o 

'S Anaro. 

...Lnli. 

...Hnsul ... . 

....Biieti . 

34. Batumerah,.. 


..Lnliva... 

...Apiisii. 

....Salipa. 

35. Lariki . 


Anana. 

...Riu’i. 

.. Husnr. 

....Biieti . 

36. Saparua . 



...Riri. 

...Husu . 

. ..Rniiwai ... 

37. Aivaiya ... . 


Sanawdla... 

...Lila. 

.. Husuli.... 

....Pdeti . 

38, Caniarian .... 


Patani. 

...NiH. 

...Husdli. .. 

....Bueti . 

39. Tcluti . 


rj Hatako ..., 

...Toicdlo 

...Osio. 

....Hueti . 

40. AlitiagoandToho 

1 Wlidtan ..., 

...Luin 

...Banah. 

....Ivdnclii .... 

41. Ahtiago (Alfuros) 

^ Nnfatanini 

..Luiin ... 

...Husimin .. 

....l-InsUm . .. 

42 Gah .. 


Risi.. 

,..Lnlni ... 

...Usnlah. 

. ..Knincha ... 

43. Watai . 


Hatare. 

...Lnni ... 

...Hein . 

....Kax^ai ... . 

45. Matahello. 



...Ldru ... 

....LobiiiT. 

....TJdiss . 

46. Teor. 



...Urut ... 

,...Fun. 

....Fnd. 

49. Mysol .. 


.. .Badan. 

...Kabooin 

....Feaii . 

....Bus.. 

50. Mysol . 


.. ..Padan. 

...Mot bom 

,...Aan. 

....Boo. 

59. Baju.. 


.Badan. 

...Bakas .. 

....Panah .... 

....Puti. 
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Languages of the Malay AuaHiPELAGO.—(7owfmwecf, 


BTTTTEBFLY. cat. (TIILt). CHOPTEE. COCOA*NUT. COLD. 

1. Kupiikfipii... Kilcliiii g.. A'nak.Parang.Kidpa .Din gin, Tijolc. 

2. Kupu.Iuiolung..Anak.Parang.Krambil ...A'dam. 

6. Kiimberd.Ombiitd ..Oanana.Kapiiru.KalimbdngoMagari. 

7. Kolikotl.Mia6 .Anak.Borang.Nydroli.Dingin. 

16. Ivarinl)oto....Tu8a .Dodio .Komi:)ilaiig..BaBgoli.Madadun. 

17. Wieto.Ngeau.Anako.Boioko.Bongo .Motimpia. 


18. lulibunibongMiau .Anab 

19.Mian .Pigi-i 

20. Maapa.Kao .Kind' 

21. Lalien.Sika .A'nai 

22. Lahoi.Sika ..Kana 

23. Tapaldpat.... Mao .Kaaii 

24. Koldfi...'.Mail .Emltj 

26. Kopa kopa.,.Tusa .Kgdfi 

29. Zalibobo.Tnsa .Unin 

31. Miindlild ...Bold .Mang 

32. Kak6pi .Trisa .Kiani 

33. Pepetll....Sio.Wane 

34. ICupo kiipo... Temai.Opoli 

35. Lowar lowar.Sia.Wari 

36. ICokolian ....Siab .Anali 

3 7. ICoruli.Maow.Wdni 

38.Sia..Ana 

39. Tntnprino ...Sia.Anan 

40. BitbAmdi ...Sikar.Inidi 

41 .Lddm.Anay 

42. Kowa kowa.. SMka.Ddia 

43. IColiati .Sika .Ala 

45. Obadba .Oddra.Enen 

46. Kokop .Sika .Anik 

49. Kalabiibim ...Mar.ICacb 

50.Mian Wai 

59. Tilde .'Mian .Andl 


.Sia..Ana 

Tntnprino ...Sia.Anan 


.Mian 


..Anak. 

...Pedali .. 

....Bangu. 

...Matrino. 

..Pigi-neneh .Galelek.. 

,...Kyri. 


..Kindna... 

...Peda. 

,...Kdi . 

...Bagda. 

..A'nai. 

...Tolis. 

....Kiwi. 

...Krrmniri. 

..Kanat ... 

...Todo. 

....Kiwi. 

...Daindti. 

..Kaanati... 

...Katden 

....Kiwi. 

...Dabridi. 

..Emldmo 

... Laiey. 

,...Kiwi. 

. .Komoriti. 

..Kgdfa ... 

...Pdda. 

•••Igo. 

...Gdga. 

..Uninna... 

...Barakas... 

...Kfwitwan, 

...Makufin. 

..Mangdpa , 

...Taito. 

...Igo. 

..Damala. 

..Kiana ... 

...Lobo...... 

...Kier . 

...Periki. 

..Wana .... 

...Lopb-o ... 

...Kiwil .... 

..Peiiki. 

..Opoliana 

...IHti. 

...Kiweli .... 

...Mnti, 

.■Wari . 

...Lopo 

....Kimil ... 

...Periki. 

..Analiei ... 

...Lopo. 

...Muollo .... 

...Pririki. 

..Wdna ... 

...Adti. 

....Liweii .... 

...Pepeta. 

..Ana . 

...Lopo. 

...Kiweli .... 

..Mariki. 

.tAnan. 

...Lopo. 

...Kuelo .... 

..Pilikeko. 

..Inidnak... 

...Beda. 

...Kda . 

..Baidik. 

..Anavim... 

...Tafim ... 

...Kuim .... 

..Makariki 

..Ddia. 

...Pede.. 

.. Kiula. 

..Lifie. 

..A'la . 

.,, Tiilumaina. - Lden. 

..Mariri. 

..Enena ... 

...B4da. 

...Dar ....... 

..Aridin. 

..Anik . 

,...Funen— 

....Kor. 

.Giridin. 

..ICaclinn... 

...Kefo . 

...Kea . 

..Kablnjn 

..Wai . 

...Yen . 

...Ken. 

..Patolu 

...Andko ... 

...Badi. 

...Saldka...... 

..Jemib. 
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One Hundeed and Seventeen "Woeds in Thiety-three 



Englisk . 


DAY. 

DEER. 

Doa. 

1. 

Maky.... 


... A'ri (Siang.).. Eusa. 

....A'ujing ... 

2. 

Javanese 


..Aivan . 

...Eusa. 

.Asu. 

6. 

Bouton 

.S.Celebes..“T. 

Maika. 

...Heo. 

...Oriisa ... 

.Muntda ... 

7. 

Salayer 

...Alio. 

...Eusa. 


16. 

Menado ] 

Simepu .. 

...Kou. 

...Eusa. 


17. 

Bolang- > 
hitam J 

H. Celebes.. . . 

Aiipa . 

....Unuveno.. 

...Eusa. 


18. 

Sanguir, Sian .Dnmahi .. 

....Eokadi. 

...Eusa. 


19. Salibabo. 

.Maranib. .. 





20. Sula Is .Mai.Dawika .Munjangan.,, Asu., 

21. Cajeli.) Omai .Gdwak.Miinjdngan...Aso,. 

22. Wayapo.> Bourn.Ikomai .Dowa .Munjangaii...Asii. 

23. Massaratty... ) Gumdhi .Liar.Munjangan...Asu. 

24. Amklaw.Buoma.Laei.Munjardni ... Asu. 

26. Tidore ..Ino kere.Wellusita ... Munjangan... Kaso 

29. Gani .\-Gil 1 .Balanto .Munjangan...Iy6r 

31. Galela.. } ‘NeMno .Taginita.Munjangan ..Gaso 


32. Liang.\ 


ITimai. 

..Kikir . 

... Munjangan... Asu. 

33. Morelia. 1 


Oimai . 

..Alowata ... 

.. .Munjangan.. .Asu. 

34. Batumerab.. 

a 

Omai . 

..Watiela ... 

... Munjangan... Asu. 

35. Lariki. J 

' Mai. 

..Aoaa6a. 

.. .Munjangan... Asu. 

36. Saparua. 


.Mai. 

..Eai . 

...Eusa.Asu. 



Alovrei. 

...Apalawe ... 

...Maiyani ......A'su... 

38. Camarian . 


Mai. 


...Maiydnani ...Asua . 



Mai. 

..Ella. 

.. .Meisakano .. .Y^asu. 

40. Aktiago and Tobo 


Kule. 

...Matalima... 

...Edsa.,Yas. 

41. Aktiago (Alfui'os) 

o 

Dak Ldpar , 

...Pilia. 

...Tusim.Nawang... 

42. Gak . 


Mai. 

...Malal . 

...Eusa.KafiiniL.. 

43. Wakai ./ 


Mai. 

...Kaseiella... 

...Mairdran.Asu 

45. Matabello. 


.Gomdri ... 

... Larnumwas... Edsa.Afiina 

46. Teor . 

... 

.Yef man ... 

...Lilew .. 

...Eusa.How . 

49, Mysol.. 


.Jog mak ... 

...Seasan...... 

.. .Mengangan. Yes... 

50, ’Mysol.... 

... 

.Bo mun ... 

...Kluk . 

....Menjangan...Yem ...... 

59- Baju ... 

.1 . 

.Paitnco ... 

...Lau. 

03 

P-j 
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Languages'OF the Malay Archipelago.— 


DOOR. EAR. 

EGG. 

EYE, 

FACE. FATHER, 

1. Pintu .Telinga .... 

..Tiilor. 

,,Mata . 

...Muka .Bapa. 

2. Lawang ...Kiiping .... 

..TJ'ndok . 

..Moto . 

...Ral .Baba. 

6. ObamlDa ...Talinga .... 

..Ontolo . 

..Mata . 

...Oroku.Amana. 

7. Pintu .Toll. 

..Tanar.... 


...Rupa :.Ama, 

16. ^aroangeii .Turi. 

..llTatu .... 

..Mata . 

...Duhn .Jama. 

17. Pintu .Boronga .... 

..Katu .... 

. .Mata . 

...Paio.Kiamat. 

18. Pintu .Toli. 

19 .. 

,..Tuloi.... 

..Mata . 

...Gdti.Yaman. 

20. Yamiita ...Telinga .... 

...Metelo . 

..Hama. 

...Ldgi.Mbaba. 

21. Lilolono ...Telilan. 

...Telon.... 

..Lamnmo ... 

...llhaino ......A'mam, 

22. Kdren .Telingan... 

...Tflo .... 

..Raman. 

...Pupan.Kama. 

23. Hen6loiii...Liiiganani 

...Telo .... 

..Ramani ... 

... Pupan lalin.. .Kaama. 

24. Boweni.Herenatia 

...Kehbi.... 

. .LumatibukoilFfnati larenlAmao. 

26. Mdra.Kgan . 

...Gosi 

...Lau. 

...Gai .Baba. 

29. Kdra.Tinget. 

...Toli .... 

...Hmtowt ... 

...Gonaga .Bapa. 

31. .Nangow ... 

...Magosi , 

...Lako .. 

...Kangabio ...Kambaba, 

82. Metcniire... Terina. 

...Muntiro. 

...Mdta ...... 

...Hibilm .Ama, 

33- M6teniLlii...Telma. 

...MantirbuiMata . 

...IJwaka.A'ma. 

84. Lamdta.Telinawa... 

...Muntelod, Matava ... 

...Uwaro.Kopapa. 

35. Metoiiru ...Terina. 

...Momatiro.Mata .. 

...U'wa ..Ama* 

86. Motoro..Torena. 

...Tero ..., 

...Mata . 

...Wani .Ama, 

87- Aleani.Terina mo 

...TeMi... 

...Mata mo., 

...”Wdmumo ...Ama. 

88. Metanorili..Terinam ... 

...Tei-dni 

...Mata . 

...Warno .........Ama, 

89. TJntaniyiln.Tmacdno.,, 

...Tin. 

...Matacolo.. 

..Pac61o.Amacolo, 

40. Lolamatan .Likan . 

...Tolin ... 

,,. Matan..... 

...XJTan .........Idman. 

41. Motulnim..Telikeinl-dim.Tolnim 

...Mdtara. 

...TJMnam ......Amai* 

42. Yebuteli ...Tanomulino.^Tolor ... 

...Matanina 

. ..Punonina .. .Mama. 

43. Olamatan... Teninare.., 

....Latun .. 

...Mata . 

...MataMin ...Ama* 

45. fidin .Tilgar ...... 

....Atuld... 

...Matada .. 

...Omomania ...leL 

46. Romdtin ...Karin . 

....Telli ... 

...Matin. 

....Matindin.A'ma. 

49. Batal .Tenaan .. 

....Tolo ... 

...Tnn. 

Tunab..Mam. 

50. Bata.Motna. 

....Tolo ... 

...Mutmorobtu.Mutino .M^ 

69. BoldwaK ...Telinga .. 

....Untello 

...Mata . 

...Rda. 
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APPENDIX. 


One Hundred and Seventeen Words in Thirty-three 


Englisli. 

.EEATHEE. 

FINGER. 

FIRE. FISH. 

1. Malay. 


.Jari. 

....A']Di ...Ikan . 

2, Javanese .... 

.Wiilii .... 

.Jari. 

...Gdni .. Iwa. 

6. Bouton ) OwM .... 

7. Salayer T' . 

.Saranga . 

...Wha ...Ikani .... 

.Karaami . 

...Api ...Jngo .... 

16. Menado \ 

Mombulru. Talidmido .. 

.... Putung.Maranigan. 

17. Bolang- VF. Celebes.^^^^j^ _ _ 
Htam ) 

.Sagowari. 

...Puro ...Sea . 

18. Sanguir, Sian 


.Limado . 

...Putdn..Ivina .. . 

19. Salibapo. 



...Puton..Inasali. 

20. Sula Is . 

.Nifoa .... 

.Kokowana . 

....Api ...Ivena . 

21. Cajeli. \ 

Bolon .... 

.Limamkokon .... 

....Aku ...lani. 

22. Wayapo. > 

Boimi,Fulun .... 

.VVangan. 

....Bana ...Ikan . 

23. Massaratty.. ) 

Folun .... 

.Wangan. 

....Bdna ...Ikan . 

24. Amblaw. 


.Lemnati kokoli.. 

....Afu . .Ikiani . ... 

26. Tidore. 


..Gia maraga. 

....D'ku ...Nyan , ... 

29. Gani . 

Lonko.... 
Gilolo._ , 

Lo ....... 

.Odeso . 

....Ldtan ..Ian . 

31. Galela. 

..Karaga. 

....Ukn ...Nan. 

32. Liang. 

••■■'1 .jHuiu .... 

..Bimaka katu. 

i 

o 

33. Morelia. 

.,.. 15, Manuhrui.. Limaka hatui. 

....Aow ...lyan.... .... 

34. Batumerah .. 

.... f|Huldni . 

. Limawa kulmalima.. Aow ... lani. 


35. Laxiki.; ManliuTu...Lima hato .Aow ...Ian 


36. Saparua.. 

....Hiiruni 

..TJun... 

...Hao . 

..Ian . 

37. Awaiya .N 

Hiilue ... 

..Saati . 

...Aodsa 

..lani. 

38. Camarian . 

Pkuldi... 

..Taritni. 

...Ha5 , 

..lani. 

39. Telnti. 

. "Wicolo... 

..Limaco kunilo .. 

...YAfo . 

..Yano . 

40. Ahtiago and Toko 

Fulin ... 

..Din. 

. .Yaf . 

..I'an. 

41. Ahtiago (Alfnros) 

o Tokolim 

..Tai-imara likehmi. .Wahamrem. 

42. Givh. . 

Yeolukr 

..Numonin tutulo.. 

...Aif.... 

..Ikan . 

43. "Wakai ./ 

Hulun... 

..Kukur. 

...Aow . 

,.Ian . 

45. Matakello . 

....AloM ... 

..Taga tagan. 

...Efi.... 

.Tan.. 

46- Teor . 

.Pkulin... 

..Liinin tagin . 

..Yaf . 

..Ikan . 

49. Mysol. 

.Gnf. 

..Xaninko. 

...Lap . 

Ein . 

40. Mysol. 


..Kanin ko. 

..Yap 

..Ein . 

59, Baju . 


..Erfike . 

..Api . 

..Ddiak . 
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Lanouages of the Malay Archipelago.— Continued. 


FLBSIL 

FLOWEIL. 

FLY, FOOT. 

FOWL. 

FllUlT. 

1. Daging.. 

....Bimga. 

...Lalab ...Kaki . 

....A'yam.. 

.Baa. 

2. Dagiiig.. 

....Ivembang 

...Mlah ...Sikil . 

....Pitek .. 

....Wowdan. 

f). U'ixtok.. 

....Obilnga ... 

...Orali ...Oei . 

....Mami 

....Bakena. 

r. Asi .... 

....Bunga. 

...Katinali.Bunldii .. 

. ..Jaiigan 

...Bua. 

16. Giaiiii 

....Buraiiy ... 

...RalngolnRaetlai. 

..Manu .. 

....Bua. 

17. Sapu. 

....Wringonea 

...Kango ...Teoro ..... 

...Mano 

. .Eunganea. 

18. Gvisi. 

....Lelun . 

...Lango ...LaicU . 

...Kami 

... Buani. 

10. 



...Manu ... 

...Buwabr 

20. M'ilii 

...Saxa. 

...Kafiiii ...Yiei. 

..Manu .. 

....Kao fua. 

21. Isim. 

...MHmi.. 

...Bena ...Bitim. 

...ToMi... 

...Baan. 

22. Isiii . 

....Tatan . 

...Pena ...Kadan. 

...Teput.. 

....Puan. 

23. Isiuiui. . 

...Kao tiituii 

...Pena ...Pitinen 

..Teputi.. 

,...Puan. 

24. Isnatea... 

...Kakali . 

.., Bena ... Beftrnyati atani.Kufda .,. 

.... Buani. 

26. Eolie. 

>..niitimocito 3iya.G7ipliu,..YoliU . 

..Toko 

...Ilatiaiodtosoplio 

29. "Wolmu... 

...Bunga.. 

...Bfibal ...Wod. 

...Manik.. 

...Sapu. 

31. Kaugalaki.. Mabtinga.... 

..Gdpu ...Naudcihu... 

...Toko .. 

...Masdpo. 

32. M. 

...Powta. 

..Lari.Aika .. 

...Mano .. 

..Htia. 

33. Isi. 

...Powti . 

..Lali.Aika . 

. .Manu .. 

...Hua, 

34. Isiva. 

...Kaluika 

..Henai ...AiVa. 

...Mano ... 

...Aibuwana. 

33. Isi. 

...Ku])aiig , . 

..Penab ...Ai . 

...Mano ... 

...Ai bua. 

36. Isini ..... 

...Kiipar. 

..Upenab..Al . 

.. Mano bena. Hwanyo. 

37. Waouti... 

...Laliowy ... 

..Peiienab.Al . 

... Manuluma. Huydiy. 

38. 

...Kupdiii ... 

.U'pena...Ai .- 

...Manu ... 

...Huwai. 

39. Isicolo ... 

...Tifin . 

..Up4na...Yaic61o ... 

...Manuo... 

...Huan, 

40. Isin . 

...Putin .. 

..Lakar ...Yai. 

...T6a. 

..Ytkn. 

41. Isimm ... 

...Bibeitiimn 

..Plienera.Waira . 

...Towim 

..Eifuanimi. 

42. Sesiun ... 

...Puis. 

.. Langar... Kaienina... 

..Manok 

..Ifoya. 

43. Hela. 

...Loen . 

,.Mumu]i..Ai . 

Malok... 

..Huan, 

45. AH . 

...Ai woi. 

..'Wcger ..Owetla. 

..Manok 

..Woi imotta. 

46, Henin ... 

...Pus. 

..Omiss ...Yain . 

Manok 

..Fbuin. 

49. WaniTit 

...Gap lieu ... 

..Kanin pap . 

..Kakep... 

..Gapeah. 

50. Mot nut 

...loh . 

..Kelaiig. .Matwey.... 

..Tekayap 

..rpo. 

59. Isi. 

...Bunga .. 

..Langow.-Nai. 

,,.Mano ... 

..Bua. 
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APPENDIX. 


One Hundeed and Seventeen Woeds 

IN Thiety-theee 

EngHslx. 

.GO. 

GOLD. GOOD. 

HAIE. 

1. Malay.... 


...Mas.Baik .... 


2. Javanese 

.Liingo .. 

...Mas.Butje 


6. Bouton 

i S Celebes ' 

...Hnlawa ...Marape 


7. Salayer 

) Lampa .. 

...Bnlain.Baji ... 

.Ubii. 

16. Menado 'j 

' Mako 

... Bolraoiig... Sabenie 

.Uta. 

17. Bolang> 
bitam ] 

!> N. Celebes. 

^ Korunn,. 

...Bora .Mopia 



18. Sangnir, Sian .Dako.Mas.Mapiaii, Ma holi.Dtan 

19. Salibabo.Ma pnreteb. Bnlawang.. Mapyia. 

20. Snla Is .Laka.Eamaka ...Pia .O'ga. 


21. Cajeli.1 

1 

Owebo .... 

...Blawan .. 

.Ungano. 

.Bnloni. 

22. Wayapo. 

Bourn. Iko . 

..Balowan .. 

.Dagosa. 

.Folo. 

23. Massaratty.. 1 

1 

Wiko ... 

...Hawan . 

.Dagdsa. 

.Olofolo , ... 

24. Amblaw. 



...Bnlowa .. 

.Parei. 

—Olndti. 

26. Tidore. 


.Tagi. 

...Gnrachi .. 

,.Laba. 

... Hutu . 

29. Grani . 

. 

-Gilolo.^^ . . 

Notagi ... 

. .Omas . 

,.Fiar . 

. ...Iklet . 

31. Galela. 

...Gnrachi . 

.Talolia .... 

.. ..Hutu . 

32. Liang. 

.1 

01. 

...Halo wan.. 

,.Ia . 

.Kaiola. 

33. Morelia. 

. 1 

g.Oi . 

. .Halowan . 

,.Ia. 

..Keiulo. 

34. Batumerab 


Awdi.. 

...Halowani. 

.Amaisi. 

,. . Hna. 

35. Lariki. 

. 1 

^ Oi. 

...Halowan.. 

,.Mai . 

.Keb. 

36. Saparua. 


.Ai . 

...Halo wan.. 

..Malopi .... 

.IJwdbob. 

37. Awaiya . 

N 

Aeo . 

...Halowani, 

..Aolo . 

.TJwoleiba mo 

38. Oamarian 

. 

Aeo ...... 

...Halowani. 

,.Mai . 

. ...Keori . 

39. Teluti. 


. Itai . 

S g Ako . 

...Hulawano .Eia . 


40. Abtiago and Tobo 

...Masa 

..Komiiin 

.TJlvii . 

41. Abtiago (Alfnros) 

O Tetak ... 

...Masen.... 

..Koniia ... 

.Uluftiim . 



Ketango 

Aon ...... 

...Mas....... 

..Gnpliin... 

.IJka.. . 

'Wfl.bfl.i . 


...Hulatin . 

..la. 

.Hde..'. 

45- Matabello ... 


.Eanow ... 

...Masa .... 

..Fla .... 

.TJ'a .. 

46. Teor . 



...Mas. 

..Pbien ... 


49. Mysol. 


.Jog . 

...Pleban . 

..Eei. 

.Peleab... 

50. Mysol. 


.Bo. 

...Pbean .... 

..Ti. 


59. Baju . 



...Mas. 

..Alla . 
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Lanotjages of the Malay Archipelago.— Continued, 


HAND. 

HARD. 

HEAD. 

HONEY. 

HOT. HOUSE. 

1. Taiigan . 

....Kms. 

...Kapala. 

.Madu . 

.. Panas .Rumab, 

2. Tangan . 

....Kras. 

...U'ndass .. 

.Madu . 

...Pauas .Umah. 

6 . Olima . 

.Tobo ... 

...Obaku. 

.Ogora. 

...Mopdni ...Banna, 

7. Lima . 

....Teras ... 

...Ulu. 

.Ngongnou 

... Bumbling,. Sapu. 

16. Rilma . 

.Maketili 7 ..Tinib 6 nangMadu .. 

...Mateti.Balry. 

17. Rima . 


,.Teoka .. 

...Mopa^o ...Bore. 

18. Lima . 


...Tumbo . 


...Matuti.Bali. 

IQ . 




.Bareh. 

20. Lima . 


...l!7ap. 


...Bahaha ...U'ma. 

21. Limamo ... 

.Namkaiia.. 01 um .... 

..Madu . 

...Poton .Ldma. 

22 . Falian . 

.Lume ... 

...Ulun fatu. 


...Dapoto ...Hdma. 

23. Pahan . 

.Digiwi... 

....Olirn .... 


.. .DapotonL., Huma. 

24- Lemnatia.,.. 

.Unkiwob...01imbiikoi.Nasii . 

...Uinpana ...Lumali. 

26. Gia . 


....Defolo.... 


...Sasaliu..Fok, 

29. 'Komud. 


....Poi . 


....San.U'ni. 


31. Gia .Daputuro ..Nangasahi.Mangopa.Dasaho 

32. E.iinak....t.Makana ...Uruka.Niri..Rumali. 

33. Limaka.Makana ...TTmka.Keret .Eoto...Linnali. 

Limilwa .Ainakaiia..Ultlra .. 

.Makana ...Uru.Aliropenak ...Pdtu .Rumak. 


Kimali.Makanali...Uru.Madu ,... 

_A.la.Uru .Uliimo ...HeKmali. 

Limanio ..Makana ...Uiu.....l^asu .... 

Limacolo.Uiit& .Oydko.Penandn. 

Kiman.Kakowan.-.Y-dlin.Mdsa 


34. 

35. Lima 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

45. 

46. Limin 
49, 

60. 

69. 


,.Kuno .Rumak. 

..Maouso ...Liiuma. 

..Piitu .Luma. 

..Putu .Uma, 

..Bafanat ...Uinah. 

Tai-iniara.Moooli.TJliikatim..Lukai’as .Asala .Feiom. 

Nnmonifta .Kafomt ...Limfni.Nasu musim .Mofanas ...I-uae. 

Mimara .Mukola ...-Dime .Kinsumi.MuM.Lumm 

Dimada lomia-Maitaii ...AUda.Kmlimar ...Alito.Oruma. 

Kelierr.Ulia.Honp.Sarin. 

. Kanin .Umtao.Kaiintu ...Fool.Benfe .Kom. 

L Motmor.Net.Mnllnd ...Fool.relA . 

Tanf-an.Kra..TiMo.. 
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APPENDIX, 


One Hundked and Seventeen Woeds in Thirty-theee 


Eiiglibli. 


.imSBAND. 

IKON. 

ISLAND. 

IvNIFE. 



...Laki. 

...Bilsx ... 

..Pulo . 

..Pisan. 

2. Javanese . 


....Bedjo . 

...Wusi 

..Pnlo . 

. Lading. 

6, Bouton ) « n 1 1 Obawinena ... 

„ , f b, LteieDes,.— 

7, Salayer ) Burani. 

...A'se ... 

..Liwuto 

..Pisan. 

...Bnsi... 

..Pnlo . 

..Pisan. 

16. Menado | 


Gagijannee ... 

...Wasey 

..Mapnroli 

..Paliegy. 

17. Bolang- -If. Celebes.. 

...Case... 

..Biwnto ... 

..Piso . 

liitam J 






18. Sanguir, Sian 


.. . Kapopungi ... 

...Wasi.. 

..Toadi.. .. 

.Pisan. 

19. Salibabo. 


.Essak. 


..Taranim 

..Lari .. 

20. Siila Is . 


.Tda . 

...Miim 

..Passi. 

. Kobi. 

21. Cajeli.1 


XTmlanei . 

...Awin 

,..Nusa. 

..Iliti . 

22. 'Wayapo. > 

‘ Boiiru.Mori.. 

...Kawil 

,..Ndsa ... . 

..Irit . 

23. Massaratty.. J 


Gebba . 

...Momul 

,..Ku.sa . 

..Katanan ... 

24. Amblaw. 


....Emanow . 

.. Awi ... 

...Nusa . 

..ICamarasi... 

26. Tidore . 


.Nan . 

...Busi... 

.. GuruniongdphoDari . 

29. G-ani .j 

, Mondeuiapin 
Gilolo..^ ,, 

Maroka. 

...Bnsi... 

..■waf . 

.. Kobit . 

31. Galela. i 

.., Dodiddo.. Gnrongdpa 

..Dilia. 

32. Laing. 


1 . MaliinatimaraalonaTaa .... 

..Nusa . 

..See . 

33. Morelia. 

...J 

1 ^Amolono . 

...Ta. 

..Nnsa . 

..Seeti. 

84. Batumerab. 


1 Mundai. 

...Sabi .... 

..Nusa . 

..Opiso . 

3o. Lariki. 


1 -< Malona. 

...Mamor. 

. Nusa . 

..Sei. 

36. Saparua. 



...Mamolo..Nnsa . 

..Seit . 

37. Awaiya . 


Manowai . 

...Mam61e..Misa . 

..Amasali ... 

38. Camarian . 


Malona. 

...Main61e..Nnsa . 

,.Sefti. 

39. Telnti. 


. Ikina iiianowa....MoiQollo.Nii3a . 

..Seito. 

40. Abtiago and Tobo 

' g Imyona. 

...Momnm ,Tdbil. 

..Tnaiia . 

41. Alitiago (Alfuros) | 

C) IfneininsawanimMomolm.Tupliin ... 

..Macoiiosim. 

42. Gall. 


Bulana. 

...MomdmLTubnr ... 

..Tuka. 

43. Wahai . 


Pulakan . 

...Heta.... 

..Lusan. 

..Tuluangan.. 

45. Katabello . 



...Momdmo Tobur. 

..Mirass . 

46. Teor .. 


.WelLoiii . 

... Momdm. .Lowanik . 

..Isowa . 

49. Mysol. 


..Man. 

...Seti .... 

..Yef. 

..Ckeni . 

50. Mysol..... 



...Leti .... 

..Ef . 

..Yeadi .. 

59. Baju . 



..Bisi .... 

..Pillow. 

..Pisan. 
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Languages of the Malay AB . cm ? EhAGo,--Continued . 


liAEGE. 

LEAF. 

LITTLE. 

LOUSE. MAN. 

M.\r. 

1. Busar. 

.Daun .. 

....Kfebil .... 

.. luitu.. .Orang lakilaki. Tikar. 

2. Gode . 

.Godong . 

....Chill. 

,. Kiitii... Wong knan. 


6. Moughf.. 

.Tawana . 

....Kidikidi . 

..Okdtii,.Omani .. 

.Kiwam 

7. Bakeli .. 

..Taka . 

.Kedi . 

...Kutu ...Tau .. 

.Tiu-iir. 

16. Raboh . 

..Daun . 


.., Kutu .. .Taumata e'?en 

..Sapie. 

17. Morokaro.Lungianea ... 

. ...Moisiko... 

...Kutu ...Roraki . 

..Borani. 

18. Labo .... 

..Decaiuni. 

.Amou ... 

...Kutd ...Manesh. 

...Sapieb, 

19. Bagewa . 




...Bilatab. 

20. Ea . 

...Kao bosa. 


...Kota ...Maona .. 

...Savafci, 

21. Lebai... 

...Atdtun . 

.Koi ...... 

,...01ta ...Bmlanai ... 

...A'pine, 

22. Bagut... 

...Kroman . 


....Koto ...Gemana. 

...A'tin. 

23. Haat ... 

...Koman . 


....Koto ...Anambaua 

...Katinl 

24. Plar6 ... 

...Lai obawai ... 


....Uni ...Remau ...... 

...Anmi. 

26. Lamii... 

...Hatimootomerow.Keni ... . 

....Tuma,..Nonan . 

...JuiOito, 

29. Talal61o 

...Nilonko. 

."Waiwaio 

...Kiitu ...Mon . 


31. Elamo 

...Mis6ka . 


.Gani ...Anow. 

,... Jungdto. 


32. Mia .Allow .... 

33. Hella.Allow.... 

34. Enda-a ...Aiteti ...- 

35. Ira.Ai rawi 

36. Ilaliil.Lann ... 

37. liahe.Lain! ... 

38. Eraamei...Air6wi... 

39. Elan .Daim ... 

40. Aiyuk ...Lan. 

41. Poten.EUdniiii 

42. Bobuk ...Lino. 

43. Maina.Totun .. 

45. Leleh... . AreHn.. 

46. Len.Cbafen., 

49. Sala .Kaluin.. 

60. Klee. .Him 

59. Basar.Dann . 


.Koi. 

...Utu ...Malona........ 

.m. 

.Abuntai . 

..Utn ...Maiono. 

.Him. 

.Ana4 . 

...Utu ...Mundai.. 

..Towai. 

..Koi ..r... 

...Kutu.. Malona. 

..PaR. 

..Mill .. 

...Utu . Tumata. 

..Pal 

..Ollbil. 

,,..U'tu ...Tumata....... 

..Kaili. 

..Kokaneii 

...Utda ...Tumata. 

..PaOi. 

..Anan. 

...Utu ...ManuBia .... 

..Pai-iio, 

..Nelak ... 

...Tfnan...Muana .• 

..lib. 

..Anaanin 

...Kutim.,Munileinitni. 

,..Iipim. 

...'W’otawota.,Kutu ...BeUne .. 

...Kiel 

. 

....Utun ...Alableiti.... 

...Kihu. 

...Enena .. 

.„.U'tu ...Marananna 

...Tra. 

...Eek . 

,’...Hut ...Meranna ... 

...Eira. 

...Gunam 

.....Ut.Motu. 

...Tin. 

...Senpob .. 

.Uti.Mot . 

...Tin. 

...Didiki . 

.Kutu ...Lelab.. 

...Tepob. 


I I 
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One Hundeeb and Seventeen Words in Thirty-three 


English. 


...MONEEY. 

MOON. 

MOSQUITO. 

MOTHER. 

1. Malay. 


...Miinyeet... 

...Bulan . 

...Nyamok.... 

..Ma. 

2. Javanese . 


...Budess. 

...■Wulan. 

...Nyamok..... 

,.Mbo . 

6 Bouton . 

7. Salayer ) Daie . 

...BiHa. 

...Burdtok .... 

..Inana. 

...Bulan. 

...Kasisili .... 

..Undo. 

16. Menado ’j 


Bohen. 

....Bulmng ... 

...Tenie .. 

..Inany ... 

17 Bolang- 

Tii+.n.'m 1 

....Wura . 

...Kongito .... 

..Leyto. 

18. Sanguir, Sian 


....Babah. 

....Buran. 

...Tdni . 

..Indngi ... 

19. Salibaho. 



....Burang .... 



20. Sulals. 


....Mia. 

....Easina. 

....Sainabu .... 

...Hieia. 

21. Oajeli. | 


Kessi . 

....Bulani. 

...Suti.. 

..Inamo ... 

22. Wayapo ... > 

■ Bonru.Kess. 

....Ehulan .. 

....Mtimun ..., 

...Neina ... 

2S. Massaratty.. / 



....Ehulazi .. 

....Seiigeti ... 

...Neina ... 

24. Amblaw. 


....Kess.. 

....Bular . 

. ..Sphiire ..., 

...Ina. 

26. Tidore . 


.Mia. 

_Oha. 

....Sisi. 

...Yaiya. 

29. Gani . j 

1 , ^ok. 

> Gilolo.,,, 

1 Mia. 

_Pai .. 

....Nini. 

...Mamo ... 

31. Galela.! 

.O'sa. 

....Gtimoma... 

...Ma6wa ... 

32. Liang. 

•• 1 

=jSia . 


....Sene. 

...Ina. 

33. MoreUa. 

...,| 

1 ^Amka... 


....Sisil. 

...Inab . 

34. Batnmerah 

.... 1 

I'g Kess. 

....Hulani .. 

....Sisili . 

...Inao . 

36. Lariki . 

...,J 

Rua. 

.Haran ... . 

....Sun. 

...Ina. 

86. SapaTua. 




....Sonot . 

...Ina. 

37. Awaiya . 

....\ 

Kesi. 

.Phulani ., 

.Manisie ... 

...Ina. 

38. Camarian .... 


Kesi...,. 


. ..Senoto. 

...Ina. 

39. Teluti. 


^ L-dka .. 


.Sumoto ... 

...Inad. 

40. Ahtiago and Tobo 

’ 1 Liikar .. 

.Plidlan .. 

.Minis . 

...Aina . 

41. Ahtiago (Alfaros) 

^ Meiram 

.Melim.... 


...Inai . 

42. Gah . 


Lek .. .. 


.. ..Umiss. 

...Nina. 

43. "Wahai . 


Yakiss.. 


.. ..U'muti ... 

....Ina. 

45. Matabello .... 





....Nina. 

46. Teor . 


.Lek. 

.Phulan . 


....I'na . 

49. Mysol. 



.Pet . 


...Nin . 

50. Mji'scl. 



.Ml. 


....Nin . 

59. Baju . 



.Bulan .... 

.Sisil. 

....Mako...... 
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Languages op the Malay Abchipelago.— Continued. 


MOUTH. 

NAIL (finger). 

NIGHT. 

NOSE. 

OIL. PIG. 

1 . .... 

..Kkku. 

.Malam..., 

..Idong. 

...Minyak ...Babi, 

2. Sankum.... 

..Ktikn. 

Bung:. 

..Irong . 

...Lungo ...Ckilong, 

6. Kanga .... 

..Kuku. 

.Maromo . 

..Oanu . 

....Minak ...Abawlm. 

7 . Bawa. 

..Kanuko. 

.Bungi .... 

..Kumor. 

, ...Minyak...Baki. 

16. Mekong..., 

...Kanuku. 

.Makri.... 

..Hidong . 


17. Nganga 

...Kamiku. 

.Gukie .... 

...Jjunga.... 


18. Mohon ... 

...Kanuko. 

..Hukbi... 

...Hirong . 


30 





20. Beioni ... 

...Kowori. 

..Bokiwi 

...m ....... 

.Wagi.Fafi, 

21 . Nmim ... 

...Uloimo. 

..Petu. 

...Nem ... 


22 . Miien. 

...XJtlobin. 

..Beto. 

...Nien ... 


23. Naonen ... 

...Logini . 

,..Beto. 

....Meni ... 


24. Kumdtea 

...Hernenyati . 

..Pirue ... 

...IlTeinya teka Nivekdi...Bawu. 

26. M 6 da. 

....Gnlickifi .... 

..SopMto 

...tJ'n . 



29. Sumut .Kuyut .Becomo ...Usnut.Nimosu ...Boh. 

31. Nangtoi ...Gitipi.Daputo ...Ngtino.Gososo ...Titi. 

32. ffiLiVa. .Tereina.Hatoni ...Hirtika .Neenriyn.Hahov,-. 

33. Sobka ......Tereiti .Hatolu......lTika.,.Neerliyn..Hahu. 

34. Suara.Kuku.Hiilaniti ...Ninto .Wakeli ...Hahn. 

gg m.Terein .Halometi...rru.NimimemHahn. 

Se! Nnku .Ten .Potu .Iri .Warismi..Hahul. 

37. IMmo .Talii .Miite .Nnamo .WaiksinLHahu. 

gg' gg .Ameti.HUimo .Wailisini.Hawhua. 

39 HiMoo .Talic6lo.Humoloi...OUcolo.Eofitu ...Hahn. 

40 Vudin .Seliki.Matabfit ...Kin.Knl .WSr. 

41. Tafornum.Potuun ...Ilnnm.Felim ...Fafuim. 

i, Lonina .Wuku .Garagaran Sonina..Boia. 


42. 


..Hahu. 


43 , Siurure .TalaMkun.Manemi ...Inore .........HeU 

45 . Ilida .Asiliggir .Olawaha ...'Vferimani ...Gtila.Boor. 

Huin.Limiiikiiki 2 i...PogaragaraGilinkam ...Hip .Faf. 

KaselDO .Haleh.Shong gulii...Majuln ...Bok. 

Man.Motmobi ...Menik ...BoK 

.,,XJrolx .Mange ...Goh. 

I I 2 


46. 

49. Gnlan.. 

50. Motpo .Kok nesib.. 

59. Boab .Knku. 
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One Hundbed and Seyenteen Words in Thirty-three 


English. 

. 

....TOST. 

PRAWN. 

RAIN. 

RAT. 

1. Malay. 


,...Tieng . 

..TJdong ... 

...Hujan.... 

...Tikus . 

2. Javanese . 


....Soko . 

..tFran. 

...Hiidan... 

, Tikus . 

6. Bouton ) „ ^ , Otuko ... . 

7. Salayer > ^^“Palayaran . 

. Melama... 

...Wao. 

..Bokoti. 

., Doon. 

....Bo.si. 

. .Blaba . 

16. Menado "j 


Dihi. 

..XJdong ... 

...Tabity... 

...Barano . 

hitam J 

..Django ... 

...Oba. 

...Borabu . 

18. Sanguir, Sian 


. ..Dibi. 

..Udong .. 

....Tahiti ... 

...Balango .. 

19. Salibabo. 


....Pari-arang 


....Drong... 


20. Snlals. 

. 

....H'ii. 

..U'ba .. . 

...Hdya ... 

...Saafa . 

21. Cajeli .1 


Ateoni. 

..tnai .... 

..DTani ... 

...Boti. 

22. Wayapo .... ) 

^Bourn.Kateban .... 

. .Dran. 

....Dekat ... 

...Boti. 

23. Massaratty. ) 


Katebeni.... 

. .IJran. 

....Dekati.. 

. .Tikuti. 

24. Amblaw. 


_Hampowne. 

..Dlai . 

....Ulali ... 

...Pue . 

26. Tidore .. 


....Ngasu. 

...Bdrowi .. 

....Bessar... 

...Mdti . 

29. Grani . 

■ Gilolo. , 

Goiingaso , 

...Nike. 

....XJlan ... 

...Luf . 

31. Galela. 

,.,D6di. 

....Hdra ... 

...Ldpu . 

32. Liang.. 

.1 

^ Kiri. 

..Meter. 

. ...Hulan ... 

.. Malaba . 

33. Morelia. 

.1 

. 

..Metar. 

. ..Hulan... 

...Malalia . 

34. Batumerab. . 

.1 

||Lili. 

...Metali .. 

. ...Hulani 

...Pueni . 

35. Lariki. 

.J 

1 ^ Leileiii. 

...Mital. 

. ...Haran .. 

....Malaba . 

36. Saparua. 



...Mital. 

....Tiab. 

....Mulabab . ... 

37. Awaiva . 

\ 

Lili. 

...Mitali 

....Ulane ... 

.... Malaba . 

38. Camarian . 

LiH. 

...Mitali .. 

....Ulani ... 

_Malaba . 

39. Teluti. 

.Hili. 

...Mutayo.. 

.,,.Gia . 

....Maiyaba . 

40. Ahtiago and Tobo 

) i Eolan . 

...Filuan .. 

....Ulan ... 

....Melava . 

41. Ahtiago (Alfuros) 

o Eaolnim ... 

...Hoim. 

....Roim 

....Sikim . 

42. Gab . 


IJsa. 

...Gurun .. 

....Han 

.,., Kardfei . 

43. Wabai . 

.J 

Hinin. 

.. Bokoti .. 

....Ulan .., 

....Mulaban . 

45. Matabello ... 


.... FaZera. 

...Gdrun . 


...Ardfa . 

46. Teor . 


.Pelerr. 

...Gurun .. 


...Fudarda . 

49. Mysol. 



...Kasana .. 

... .Golim 

....Keluf . 

60. Mysol. 



...Kasana 

. ...Golim 

....Qu6b . 

59. Baju . 

. 

.Tikala. 

...Doah 

.Huran.. 

....Tikus . 
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Langtjabes of the Malay Aechtpelago.—C? oEijn«erf. 


RED. 

RICE. 

RITER. 

ROAD. 

ROOT. SALIYA. 

1. Merali . 

,.Bras. 

..Sungei. 

Jalan .... 

..Akar ..Liuiali. 

2. Abang. 

..Bras. 

..Suiigei.. 

.Malaku . 

..Oyok .I'du. 

6. Merai . 

.,Bai . 

...Uve. 

.Bara .... 

..Kolesena ...Ovilu. 

7. Eja . 

..Biras ... 

...Balang. 

.Lalan .... 

..Akar .Pedro. 

16, Mahamii .... 

..Bogaseli 

...Ranoii. 

..Dairen..., 

...Hamu.Edu. 

17. Mopolia .... 

..Bugasa 

-Ongagu . 

..Lorn. 

...Wakatia ...Due. 

18. Hainii . 

19. Maramutali. 

..Bowdseh, 

..Boras ... 

...Sawan. 

,.Dalin ... 

..Pungenni..TJdu. 

20, Mia . 

,..Bira. 

...Sungei. 

..A'ya. 

...Kao akar...Bibu. 

21, XJnmila .... 

...Halai ... 

...Wai 14. 

..Lalani... 

...Alaimiti ...Buki, 

22. Mlha . 

,..Hala ... 

...’Wai fataii ., 

..Tuliun..., 


23. Milia . 

...Pala. 

...Wai. 

..Tdlioni 

... Kao laliin,.Fiihab. 

24, Meliani .... 

...Fala. 

...Waibataug . 

..Labuiea 

...Owati.Rttbunatea. 

26. Koliori. 

...Bira ...., 

....Wai.... 

..Loiinga 

...Hatiniodto.Gridi. 

29, Mecoit. 

, .Samasi.. 

....Waiyr . 

..Lolan ... 

....Mwolo ...Ipiit 

31. Desoella ... 

...Itamo 

....Silera . 

..Keko ... 


32. Kao . 

...AUar .. 

....Weyi’ . 

..Laban ... 

....Waata..Tehnk. 

33. Kao . 

...Allar .. 

....Weyllmtei. 

..Lalan ... 

..Eiwaiiti ...Tebula. 

34. Awow . 

...Allai .. 


...Lalani... 

....Ai ..Tobula. 

35. Kao . 

.. Hdla .. 

....Wai batei 

...Lalan .. 

....Aiwaat ...Tohnral. 

36. Kao . 

...Halal .. 

....Wain . 

...Lalano.. 

....Aiwairi ...Tobukb. 

37. Meranate.. 

....Hala ., 

.Walilahe... 

...Lalani.. 

....Lanidti ...Tobukli, 

38. Kao . 

....Hala 

.WaliraM... 

...Lalani.. 

, ...Hai\vairi...Tohukh. 

39. Kao . 

....Fala.... 


...Latina.. 

....Yai.Apieolo. 

40. Dadow .... 

....Fala,... 


...Lolan ,. 

....(Ai) waht.,Beber. 

41. Lalianm .. 

....Hdlim. 

.Wailanim 

...Lalim .. 

....Ai lileham,Pito. 

42. Merali. 

....Faasi . 


...Laan .. 

....Akar ......Gunkm. 

43. Mosina. 

.... Allan . 

.Tolo maina 

... Olamatan., Tamun ...Aito. 

45. UlAti . 

. ..Faha . 


...Lamn ., 

.Ai alia.Ananibl 

46. FiiliMi .. 

_Baser . 

.W elir fofo wt.. Lagain. 

... .Woki .Mimini. 

49. Mam^ . 

....Fas .... 

r....Wayr . 

....Lelin . 

.Gaka watu.CHf, 

50. Sliei. 

.Fas .... 

.Weyob .. 

....Mi .... 

.Aikdwa ...Tefoo, 

69. Merali .... 

....Biias 

.Ngiisor .. 

....Lalan . 
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One Hundeeb and Seventeen Words in Thirty-three 


English. 


...SALT. 

SEA. 

SILVER. 

SKIN. 

1. Malay. 


...Garam.... 

..Laut. 

..Perak. 

...Iviillt . 

2. Javanese 


...Dyab .... 

..Segoro. 

..Perak .. .. 

...Kulit . 

0 . Bouton 1 ^ ^ . 

^ Celebes..n 1 

7. Salayer ) Sela. 

..Andal. 

..Laut. 

..Biali. 

..Salaka ... 

.. Okulit. 

...Balulan . 

16- Menado 1 


Asiiiff ... 

.Sasi. 

..Salraka ... 

.. Piay. 

17. Bokng- Oelelies,gj^^^^^ 

..Borango ... 

...Bingit ... 

.. .Ivurito. 

hitam ; 




18. Sanguii', Sian 


..Asing ... 

..Laudi . 

..Perak. 

...Pisi.. . 




...Tagaroang 

...Salaba ... 

...Tiniokab. 



...Gasi. 

..MaM . 

...Salaka ... 

...Koli. 

21. Cajeli.1 


Sasi. 

...Olat. 

...Silaka 

...Usum . 

22. Wayapo. > 

Bourn. Sasi. 

...Olat. 

...Silaka .. 

...TJsani . 

23. Massaratty.. ) 


Sasi. 

...Masi. 

...Silaka .. 

...Okoneii . 

24, Amhlaw. 


....Sasiek ... 

...Lanti . 

...Silaka .. 

...Tinyau . 

26. Tidore. 


....Gasi. 

...Mo . 

. Salaka .. 

....A'hi. 

29. Gani . 


...Wolat. 

.. Salaka .. 

....Kakutut. 

31. Galela. 

...Teow . 

.Salaka .. 

...Makalii .... 

32. Liang. 


^ Tasi, .. 

,...Mit . 

, . Pisiputi., 

....Urita . 

33. Morelia. 

. 

Tasi. 

...Met. 

...Salaka .. 

....Uliti . 

34. Batnmerali . 

.1 

1 Tfei... . 

...Lauti . 

...Salaka 

....Asava . 

35. Lariki. 

.j 

Tasi. 

. ...Lautan . 

....Salaka .. 

....U'sa. 

36. Sapaxua. 



....Sawali. 

....Salaka .. 

....Kutai . 

37. Awaiya . 


Tasie .. 

....Lauhalia .. 

....Salaka .. 

....Lelutini ... 

38. Camamn .... 


Tasle .. 

....Lauliaha .. 

....Salaka 

... Webdi. 

39. Teluti. 


^ Losa. 

^ ^ Masin ,. 

....Towein .. 

....Salak. 

....LBieolo . 

40. Alitiagoand Tobo 

....Tasi. 

....Salaka .. 

....Ikulit. 

41. Alitiago (Alfaros) 

^ Teisim. 

. ...Taisiii. 

....Salaka ., 


42. Gah . 


Sile. 

....Tasok . 

t.., Salak..... 

....Likilo. 

43. Waliai . 


Tasi. 

. ...Laut. 

.... Seldka .. 

.Unin . 

45. MatabeUo ... 



....Tahi. 

....Salaba .. 

—Aliti. 

46. Teor . 


.Siren ,. 

,...Hoak . 

....Silaka 

.Holit . 

49. Mysol. 



....Sol . 

....Sulup . 

.....Kine . 

50. Mysol. 



....Belot . 

....Saliip. 

....Motkehin ... 

59. Baju .. 



....Medilaiit. 

....Salaka . 

.. ..Kulit . 
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Languages of the Malay A-ROHiPELAGO.—GW^tn'Mec/. 


SMOKE. 

SNAKE. SOFT. 

SOUR. 

SPEAR. 

STAR. 

1. A'sap . 

..Olar ...Ldmbut. 

.Masani .... 

..Tdmbak 

.Bintang. 

2. Kukos. 

..Ulo .Garno .... 

..A'.sam .... 

..Toiiibak 

..Lintang. 

6. Ombu . 

..Savha ...Maroba ... 

.Amopdra . 

..Paiidano 

..Kalipopo. 

7. Miiita . 

..Saa .Liimiit .... 

..Kiisi. 

..Poki. 

..Bintang. 

16. PupUsy ... 

...Katoun..Marobo .... 

..Maresiiig . 

..Budiak 

..Bituy. 

17. Obom . 

... Noso ... Mnrnmpito . Morosomo. 


..Matitie. 

18. 

.Katoan ..Miisikomi 

..Naloso .... 

..Malehan 

..Bituin. 

19. 




..KanumpitaL 

20. Apfe. 

...Tdi .Maoma .... 

..Manili .... 

..Pedwihi 

..Fatui. 

21. Melun . 

...Neliei ...Namlomo. 

..Numnino . 

..Tombak 

.Tiilin. 

22. Eenen . 

...Niha ...Lomo. 

..Dumilo ... 

...Nero .. 

..Tulu. 

23. Eenen . 

...Wao.Linnloba . 

..Dumwilo . 

..Nero ... 

..Toldti. 

24. Mipeli . 

, Nife......Maloh ... 

...Niimliloh 

...Tuwaki , 

...Maralai. 

26. Munyeplio 

...Yeya ...Boleh. 

.^.Logi. 

.. Sagu-sagu. .Ngdma. 

29. laso. 

...Bow.Ildut. 

...Manil. 

... Sagu-sagu.. Betdl. 

31. Odopo . 

...Inhiar ...Daimldo . 

...Dakioin... 

..Tombak 

...Ngunia. 

32. Knnn . 

...Nia .Apoka .. 

...Marino .. 

...Taha ... 

...Marin. 

33. Aowabt ... 

...Nia ......Polo . 

...Marino ... 

...Tupa ... 

. ;Marin. 

34. Asaba ...... 

,...Niei.Malnta ... 

... Amokinino.. Sapolo ... 

... Alanmatdita. 

35. Aow pot ... 

...Niar.Maro. 

...Marino ... 

...Topar ... 

.. Mari. 

36. Polio. 

....Niar.Mam. 

...Marirao... 

...Kalei ... 

...Mareh. 

37. Weili . 

... Tepeli ...Mamomii 

...Maalino... 

...Solani... 

...Oona, 

38. Pooti . 

,...Nia.Maru. 

...Maarino .. 

...Sanoko 

...TJmalL 

89. Yafoin. 

. ...Nifar ...Main. 

...Malim .. 

...Tupa ... 

...Meleiio. 

40. Numi . 

....Btifin ...Mamalin 

...Manil , ... 

....Tdba ... 

...Toi. 

41. Wabani rap oi. Koioim.. Mulisnim 

...Kounini.. 

... .Leis-anum. Koliiru. 

42. Kobiin. 

,...Tekoss...Malilis ... 

...Mateibi... 

,...Oika ... 

...Tilas^^it. 

43. Honin ... 

....Tipolum.MiiLumu 

...Maniuo. . 


. Teen. 

45. Efiibtin . 

..,.Tofagin..Maluis ... 

...Matilu ... 

....Galla galla.Toiii. 

46. Yafniein. 

....Umbai...Mafon 

. ..Metiloi .. 

....Gala gala...Tokun. 

49. Las . 

... Pok.Umblo .. 

... Embisin 

...Chei,. ... 

....Toen. 

50. Yap hoi . 

....Pok.Bum . 

....Pep . 

. ..Pei . 

...Nak 

69. Umbo .... 

...Ular.LAmah . 

....Gdsuh .. 

...AVijah.. 

....Kiiliginta, 
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One Hundred and Seventeen Words in Thirty-three 


Englisli. 


...SUN. 

SWEET. 

TONGUE. 

TOOTH, 

1. Malay,... 


,...Mata-ari 

.Manis. 

...Lidab . 

..Gigi . 

2. Javanese 


....Sungingi.. 

•Mgi . 

...m. 

..Ubtii. 

6. Boiiton ■ 

1 I Soremo 

yS. Celebes.. 

) Mata-alo 

.Maineko ... 

...Lilab . 

...Nielli. 

1 , Salayer . 

.Tiini . 

...Lilah . 

. 

16. Meiiado \ 


Mata TOii,..Manisv ... 

...Lilab . 

..Ngisi. 

17. Bolang- 
Mtam 1 

> Is. Celebes .tt 

1 Uiiii.. 

.Mogingo... 

...Dila. 

...Dongito...... 

18. Sangtiir, Sian . 

....Kaliba.... 

..Mawangi... 

...Lilab . 

..Isi. 

19. Salibalio. 


....AIlo. 




20. Siilals . 


....Lea . 

,.Mina . 

...Maki . 

...Nibi. 

21. Cajeli..,. 

.1 

Lebei .... 

..Eminlnei... 

...Mabmo ... 

...Nisim .... 

22. Wayapo. 


..Dumiiia ,,, 

,..,Maan . 

...Nisi . 

23. Massai’atty.. J 

Lia . 

..Liirianaa... 

...Maaneii ... 

...Nisinen. 

24. Amblaw, 


....Laei.... 

.Mina . 

...Mmiariea . 

...Nisnyatea... 

26. Tidore , 


....Wangi.... 

..Mami ...... 

....Aid. 

-lug. 

29. Gani ... 


..Ganiis. 

...Irnod . 

...Afod . 

31. Galek... 

..Damuti ... 

....Nangaladi 

...Ini.. 

32. Liang... 


^ Eiamata . 

..Masnsu .. 

....Meka . 

...Niki . 

33. Morelia 


^Liamatei. 

..Masnsn .. 

,...Meka . 

...Nikin 

34. Batumexali .( 

^ Limatani 
^ Liainata . 

..Kaseli. 

....Nnmawa .. 

...Nindiwa ... 

35. Lariki... 

.J 

..Masdma .. 

....Meb. 

...Niki . 

36. Saparua 



. .Me . 

...Nir> . 

37. Awaiya 

38. Caniariai 

.\ 

Liamatei. 

,,Emasi. 

....Men. 

...Nisi mo. 

a . 

Liamatei. 

..Mas6ma .. 

....Meem . 

...Nikim . 

39. Teliiti... 


1 . Liamatan 

..SniiKiiTina . 

. ...Mecalo 

...Lilico. 

40. Alitiago and Tobo 

i 1 Liamatan,.Merasan .. 

, .Melin . 

...Nifan. 

41. Ahtiago (Alfaros) 

^ Lenm .... 


....NTinum .. 

....Nesnim. 

42. Gall ... 


Woleb,-- 

, MaR^rnl: 

.... Lemnkonina. INisikonina.. 

43. Wabai 


Lean , 

TVTalftli 

...Mp. .. 

. ..Lesin.. 

45. Matabello . 


.. Mat eltelatan. Tnmomi... 

....Nif6a. 

46. Teor ... 



...Minek. 

....Men. 

...Nifin. 

49. Mysol .. 



...Hrismis .. 

....Aran . 

....Kalibn . 

50. Mysol.,, 


.Klub ... 

...Mis . 

.^..Aran 

....Kelif. 

69. Baju ,,, 


.Matalon 

...Manis ..... 

....Delali .. . 

....Gigi - 
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Languages op the Malay AiioinPELAGo.— Continued. 

WATEH. WAX. WHIl’E. WIPE. WING. WOMAN. 

1. A'yei’ ...Lilin ...PCitili .Bini.Saya^-).Punmipuaii. 

2. Banyu ...Lilin ...Pute.Seng wedo ...Sewiwi.Wongwedo. 

6. Manu ...Tam.Mapiiti ...Orakenaua ...Opaiii .Bawine. 

7. Aer .Pantis ...Putili .Baini .Tvapi .Baini. 

16. Akei.Tadii ...Mabida ...Gagijaii .Panidcy ...Taiimatabaldney. 

17. Sarfigo ... Taj o.Mopotilio., yi nre .Poripikia... Bibo. 

18. Aki .Liliu ... Mawirab ... Sawa .Tula.Malioweiii. 

19. Wai.Mawimli ...Babineli .Babineb. 

20. Wai.Tdclia ...Boli.Nifata.Sdba.Pina. 

21. Waili ...Lilin ....Umpdti ...Sdwom .Aliiti .Umbinei. 

22. Wai.Bdti.Gefliia.Aliit.Gofiiieb, 

23. Wai.Boti.Finlia .Panin .Fineb. 

24. Wai.Lilin ...Piirini.Elwiiiyo.Afeti .Roman cdwinyo. 

26. Aki .Tdelia ... Bubulo ... Foyd .. Fila ilia ... Fofoya. 

29. Waiyr ...Tdcba ...Wulau.Maphi.Nilako.Mapin. 

31. Aki ......Tdcba .. Daari .Mapideka ...Gulupi'ipo..Opedcka. 

32. Weyr . .Ivina.Piitib .Malmia .Aina.Maliina. 

33. Weyl ...Lilin ...Putib .Mabina .Ilidti .Maliina. 

34. Weyl .Putib .Mabinai .Kibod .Mainai 

35. Weyl ...Lilin ...Putib .Mabina ..Pbo.Mabina. 

36. Wai.Rimiab..Putil ......Pipina.Ibol.Pipina. 

37. Wfieli .,.Lilin ...Putilo.Muinahona ...Toylidli ...Mabina. 

38. Wadli ...Lilin ...Putib .Niinabina ...Ibdri .Mabina. 


39. Wflo ...Nlnio . 

..Putib .... 

..Nibina 

Hiliuno , 

...Ibina, 

40. Wai ... ..Lilin 

..Babilt. 

..Invina. 

...Yedn .... 

..Vina. 

41. Wabim. 

..Putib .... 

..Ifndinin .. 


...Ifncinin, 

42. Arr .Lilin 

..MaplmUi...Bina. 

....Waknl... 

...Binei. 

43. Tdlnn ...Liliu 

..Puteb .... 

..Pinan ... . 

. ...Kcboil... 

...Pina bieti. 

45. Ait .Lilin 

..Ma])luUl, 

..Ab4bwa .. 

....Olilifi ... 

...Feloldra. 

46. Well! . 

...Sdlup .... 

..Wowina .. 

....Fanik ... 

...Mowiiia. 

49. Wayr ...Telilin 

...Bus. 

...Pin . 


...Pin. 

50. 

,..Bon. 

.•Jiyu . 

...,Fieb. 

...Mot yu. 

59. Boi .. 

...Potib 

...Lako . 

.Kapena 

..Dindab. 
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One Hundred and Seventeen Words in Thirty-three 


English . 

....WOOD. 

YELLOW. 

ONE. 

TWO. 

1. Malay.... 

....Kijni. 

....Kilning . 

..Satu. 

...Dda. 

2. Javanese . 

, ..Kayii.. 

....Kilning . 

.Sa, Sawiji 

...Loro. 

6. Bouton -1 Okao. 

....Maknni .... 

..Saangu ... 

...Kuano . 

rb. ueieoes,.— . 

7. Salayer J Kaju. 

....Didi. 

..Sedri . 

...Rua. 

16. Menado 1 

Kalnn .. 

....Madidibey 

..Esa . 

...Dudna. 

17. Bolang- VN. 

....Morohago .. 

..Soboto. 

..Dia . 

iiitam ) 





18. Sanguir, Sian . 

,...Kalu. 

....BidiM. 

..Knsa . 

...Dua. 

19. Snlibabo. 

....Kalu. 


..Sembaow... 

...Dua. 

20. Snla Is . 

....Kao . 

....Kilning . 

.Hia. 

...Gabd . 

21. Cajeli. \ 

Aow . 


..Silei. 

...Lna.. 

22. Wayapo. >Bonru.Eao — 

.Konin. 

..Umsiun ... 

.. Riia. 

23. Massaratty.. ) 

Kao . 


..Nosidni .. 

...Riia. 

24. Amblaw. 

....0\v. 

... Umpotoi... 

..Sabi. 

..Lna. 

26. Tidore .. 

....Ldto ... . 

....Knraebi .... 

..Eemoi. 

. ...Malofo. 

29. Gani . ) , , Gagi ... 

.... Madimal ... 

..Lep.so. 

...Lepln . 

31. Galela.5 

'Gota . .. 


. Moi. 

, ...Sinnto. 

32. Liang. ^ 

-Ayer. 

.Poko . 

.Sa.. 

... Riia. 

33. Morelia.. | 

^Ai. 


..Sa . 

...Lna. 

34. Batuinerali . I 

[l Ai. 


..Wasa 

...Lna. 

35. Lariki. ...J 

^*Ai. 

.Poko . 

..Isa . 

....Dua. 

36. Sapaim. 


.Pocii . 

,..Esa . 

....Rna.. 

37. Awaiya . 

Ai. 

.Poporole.... 

..Lai-isa.. .. 

... Luna . 

38. Camariau . 

Ai. 

.Pocn .. 

..Isai. 

.... Lna. 

39. Telnti. 

. Lveil.... 

.Poko . 

...San . 

. ...Lna. 

40. Ahtiago and Tobo 

. 


...San. 

....Lna. 

41. Alitiago (Alftiros) 

o Ai-im.... 


...Esa . 

... .EMa. 

42. Gab . 

Kaya.... 

.Kiinuknnii 

...So . 

....Lotu . 

43. Wahai . J 

Ai. 


...Sail. 

....Lua ........ 

45. Matabello. 

. ...A'i. 


...Sa . 

....Riia. 

46. Teor . 

.Kai .... 


...Kayee. 


49. Mysol. 

... .GAli ... 


...Katim. 

... Lu . 

50. Mysol. 

.Ei . 

.Flo . 

...K'tim . 

....Lu . 

59, Baju ... 



...Sa . 

....Dua . 
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Languages of the Malay Continued , 


THBEE. 

POTTE. 

FIVE. 

SIX. 

SEVEN. 

EIGHT. 

1. Tlga.... 

..A'mpat .. 

....Lima . 

....A'nam ... 

. .Tiijok .... 

..Delapan. 

2. Talu ... 

..Papat . 

....Lima . 

....Nanam 

...Pitu . 

.."Wola. 

6. Taruano.. Patiiun .. 

....Limaiiu .. 

....Namano 

...Pitudno,.,. 

..Yeluano. 

1, Tollo.. 

..Aiupat. 

....Lima . 

....Unam ... 

.Tujoli 

..Kama. 

16. Taterii 

..Pa . 

....Rima . 

....Num. 

...Pitu . 

..Walru. 

17, Toro... 

..Opato . 

... Rima . 

,,,.Onomo 

,...Pitu . 

., "Wai’o. 

18. Tellon 

..Kopa ... 

....Lima 

....Kaniiin ... 

...Kapitii .... 

..Walu. 

19. Tetillii 

..Apatali .. 

.. .Delima . 

. ..Annuli 

,...Pitu . 

.."Warii. 

20, Gatll... 

...Garilia. 

....Lima . 

....Gane. 

...Gapitii . 

..Gatakua. 

21. TeUo... 

,.,Ha . 

.... Lima . 

,...Ne. 

....Hito . 

..Walo, 

22. TeUo... 

...Pd . 

... Lima . 

... Ne... 

.. .Pito . 

..Etrua. 

23. TeUo... 

,..Pa . 

—Lima ... . 

...,Ne. 

,...Pito . 

..Trda. 

24. Mu... 

..Eaa . 

....Lima . 

....Noll . 

...Pitu . 

..Walu. 

26. Eangi 

. Rdlia . 

.....Ruiitdlia.. 

....Rora . 

...Tumodi. 

.Tufkangi. 

29. Leptol 

...Lepfokt ., 

.....Leplim .. 

,,..L6pwonaii.,.L6pfi.t . 

..Lepwak 

31. Saiigi 

..Iha . 

....Matolia .. 

....Butanga 

...Tinnidingi. 

. Itiipangi. 

32. Tero... 

...Haiii . 

.Rima . 

. ..Nena. 

...Itu. 

.."Warm 

33. Telo... 

..Plata . 

....Lima . 

....Neiia. 

...Itu. 

..Waru. 

CO 

..Atd . 

....Limd . 

....Nena. 

.. Itiia . 

.,’Waltia. 

35. Toro ... 

...Alia. 

.,. .Rima . 

....Noo . 

...Itu. 

.yiai'u. 

36. Torn... 

..Haa. 

....Rima .... 

....Nobli. 

...Hitu . 

.Warn. 

37. Te-olu 

...Aata. 

....Lima . 

....Nome ... 

...Witu. 

.Walu. 

38. TeUo... 

...A'il . 

....Lima . 

....Nome ... 

..Itu. 

.Wu. 

89. Toi ... 

..Eai . 

....Lima . 

....Noi . 

...Pitu . 

."Wagu. 

40. Tol ... 

..Pet . 

....Lima .. 

,...Num. 

...Pit. 

.W. 

41. E'litol 

..Enlidta ., 

....Enlima 

....Ennoi ... 

...Enkit. 

.EnwoL 

42. Tolo... 

...Paat. 

....Lim. 

....Wonen ... 

...Piti . 

.Alu. 

43. Tolo... 

..Ati . 

...,Nima . 

...Lomi. 

,..Itu. 

.Alu. 

45. Tolu... 

..P’ata. 

....Rima . 

...Onam ... 

...Pitu . 

.AUu. 

46. Tel ... 

..Pakt . 

....Lima . 

....Nem. 

...Pit. 

.■Wal. 

49. Tol ... 

..Put. 

. ..Lim. 

...Onurn ... 

...Pit. 

.Wal 

50. Tol ... 

..Put. 

...,Lim. 

...Onum ... 

...Tit. 

.Wal. 

69. Tiga... 

..Ampat... . 

. ..Lima . . . 

. ..Nam 

..Tujok 

Dolapan. 
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' One Hundred and Se^^enteen Words in Thirty-three 


English. 


.... NINE. 

TEN. 

ELEVEN. 

1. Malay.. 


....Sambilan ... 


.. ..Sapdlohsatii. 

2. Javanese . 


....Sanga. 

...Pulali. 

....Swalas . 

6. Bouton ^ ^ ^ 

7. Salayer i 

, , Sioann. 

Celebes.. „ 

kasa . 

.... Sapuloh . 


.Sapnloh .... 

.Sapuloh sedrii ... . 

16. Menado 'j 


Sio . 



17. Bolang- >K 
liitani ) 

Celebes. 

Sio . 



18. Sanguir, Sian 


....Kasiow .... 



19. Salibabo. 

. 

....Sioh. 


.. ..Res.sa. 

20. Siila Is. 


. ..Gatasia ... 

. ..Pdlia . 


21. Cajeli ."j 


Shva . 

, ...Boto . 


22. IrYayapo ... J 

>Bonrii.Esliia . 



23. Massaratty.. j 


Chia. 



24. Amblaw.. 


....Shva . 

,. ..Biiro . 

.Buto lani sebi . 

26. Tidore .. 


....Sio . 

.. ..Niginioi .... 

....Nigimoi sereinoi . 

29. Gani .' 

\ . 



31. Galela,... 

f 

’Sio . 



32. Liang. 

> 

1 Sia . 

.Husa . 


33. Morelia . 


1 |,Shva ...... 


.Hnselali . 

34. Batnmerali... 


I'g Shva . 



35. Larild. 


' ^ Shva . 

.Husa . 


36. Saparna. 





37. Awaiya. 

.'I 

Shva . 



38, Gamarian .... 


Shva . 

.Tinein. 

.Salaise . 

39. Teliiti . 


, Shva . 

S r,. 

) g Siwa . 

.Htiiu . 

.Mesilee.. 

40. Alitiago and Tobo ' 



41. Alitiago (Alfuros) I 

O Enshva .. . 

.Fotusa. 

.Potusa elose. 

42. Gall . 

. 

Sia . 


.Ooha le se. 

43. IValiai . 

.J 

Sia . 

.Husa . 


45. Matabelio . .. 


. ..Sia . 


.Terwahei . 

46. Teor. 



.Pluta . 


49. Mysol. 


.. .Si . 


.Lafu kutim . 

50. Mysol. 


....Sin . 

.. ..Yah. 

..... Yah tein nietiin ... 

59. Bajii . 


... Sambilan.... 
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Languages op the Malay Auchipelago.—{ 7onimw<5d 


TWELVE. 

TWENTY. 

THIRTY. 

ONE HUNDRED. 

1, SapMoli clua. 

. .Dda piiloli. 

...Tiga pfiloh . .. 

...Saratus. 

2. Rolas. 

..Rongpululi ... 

...Talupuluh. 

...Atus. 

6. SapMoliruano . 

..Ruapnio ... . 

...Tellopulo . 

...Saatu. 

7. SapuloliTua . 

..Ruampuloh ... 

..Tellumj)uloli. , 

...Sabilangaii. 

16. 




17. 




18. Mapuro dua . 

..Duampuloh ... 

...Tellumpulo ... 

...Mahasu. 

19, Ressa diia. 

..Duapuroh ... 

...Tetalu puroh 

...Marasu. 

20. Polm di gahu . , 

..Pohagahd ... 

...Poha gatil. 

..O'ta. 

21. Betole dua. 

..Botlua . 

...Bot telo. 

.. Bot ha. 

22. Polo geren rua. 

...Porda. 

...Potello. 

...UW. 

23. Polo tem rua. 

...Porda. 

...Potello .. 

....IT'tuu. 

24. Bor Ian lua . 

...Borolua. 

...Borelo. 

....Rruni. 

26. Nigimoi semoloplio 

...Negimeloplio 

...Negeraugi .. . 

....Ratumoi. 

29. Yagimso lei^lu . 

...Yofalu . 

...Yofatol. 

...Utiuso. 

31. Megio desinoto... 

...Menohallo. 

...Muruangi. 

...Ratumoi, 

32. Hiisa lua . 

..Hutixrda . 

...Hutaro . 

....Hiitdna. 

33. Husalua . 

...Huturua . 

....Hutatilo ...... 

...Hutun. 

34. Huaalaisa lua . 

...Hotulua . 

...Hoteio . 

....Hutunsa. 

35. Husendua .. .. 

...Plutorua . 

...Hutoro. 

...Hutun. 

36. Husani elarua . 

...Huturua . 

...Hutoro. 

....TFtdni. 

37. Siiilfia . 

...Hutulda . 

...Hututeio . 

....Tltuni, 

38. Salalua . 

...Hutulua . 

...Hututello ... . 

....Hutuners. 

39. Hutulelxxa. 

...Hutulda .. 

....Hututoi.. 

....Hutun, 

40. Vut sailan lua . 

...Yut lua.. 

,...Yut tol. 

....Tltin. 

41. Elelua. 

...Eotulda. 

...Potol. 

....Hutnisa. 

42. Plusalalua . 

.. Otoru . 

...Otolu.. 

....Lutcho. 

43. Oclia sdoti. 

...Hutu a. 

...Hutu tololu ... 

....Utun. 

45. Ternorua .. 

...Teranrua . 

...Terantolo . ... 

....Ratua. 

46. Arda . 

...Oturda . 

,...Otil. 

, ...Rasa. 

49. Euiulu . 

...Lufulu. 

...Lufutol. 

...irton. 

50. Yah mulu. 

...Yaluh . 

...Yatol.. 

....Toon. 

59. 



....Datus, 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Abel, Dr, Clarke, his account of a 
mias, 48 

Acacia, in the Archipelago, 6 
Acanis, bites of the, 274 
jEscbynanthus, climbing plants in 
Borneo, 62 

African negroes, on the crania and 
languages of the, 459, 460 
Ahtiago, village of, 276 
Ahtiago and Toho vocabularies, 466 
Alcedo dea, 349 

Alfiiros, the true indigenes of Gilolo, 
241, 243; of Papuan race, the 
predominant tyi)e in Ceram, 280 
Ali, the author’s attendant boy, 240, 
241, 244, 262Lj the author’s head 
man, 312 ^ 

Allen, Charles, the author’s^assist- 
ant, 36; sent with the collec¬ 
tions to Sarawak, 49 ; finds em¬ 
ployment, and leaves the author 
for four years, 156; rejoins the 
author, 232 ; news of, 240, 244, 
288, 292, 394 ; letter received 
from, 417 ; his coUeetions, 418 ; 
his difficulties, 419 ; his wander* 
ings, 419; finally obtains employ¬ 
ment in Singapore, 419; his 
voyage to Sorong, and his difli- 
cnlties, 437 ct %q. 

AUor vocabulary, 467 ^ ^ 

Amahay, bay of, 2/0; visit to, 274 
Amberhaki, visit to, 885 
Amblau vocabulary, 465 
imboyna, island of, 4; voyage to, 
from Banda, 223 ; map of, 224; 
the town of, 224; volcanoes in 
remote times, 224 (see Water, 
limpid); the author’s cottage in, 
226 {see Interior); general cha¬ 
racter of the people, 229 ; habits 
and customs, 230,231 {see Shells), 


2ol“233; olnvt* «mhivaTiHn 
Idislied at, 237 ; departure frnni, 
267 ; map of, 268 
Amboyiia lory, 273 
Ampanam, 117, 118; Vwh of. 1^ ; 
cause of the tremendous suif at, 
125 

Anchors of the l^Ialays, 41 i, tl.l 
Andauuiu Islands, m the Jkiy *4 
Bengal, 453 

Animal life, luxuriance ami hfauty 
of, in the ^Moluccas, 308 
Animals, distribution of, the koy 
to facts in the past history of 
the earth, 111-115, 155-162; 
geogmplucai distribution of, 372, 
3/3 

Anoiiaceous trees in Borneo, 62 
Anthribidie, species of, 248 
Ants, noxious, 357; at Dorey, bn- 
mented by, 390, 391 
Ape, the Siamang, 103 
Arabs in Singapore, 16 
Archipelago, Malay, physical get^- 
giaphy of, 1; pr^uctions of, in 
some eases uiikimwn eW\\her<t, 1 
{m Islands); extent of, 2; natural 
division of, into two ^jarts 7 
Aiistro-Malayan, and natural \m- 
ductions); shallow waters of, 9 
13 (see Eaces) 

Architectural remains in Java, 77 ; 

iniined temples, 70-81 
.Arfaks, of Kew Guinea, 3S1, 382, 
386 

Arjuna Mount, 76 
Arndt, M., a Gennan resident in 
Coupang, 142 
Amckj demand for, 351 
Art, nidimental love of, among bar¬ 
barians, 389 

Am Islands, 6; voyage to, from 
Macassar in a native prau, 368 
et seq . ; diary of the voyage, 312 
K K 



IlS^DEX. 


et seq, ; arrival at tlie, 326; ex¬ 
ploration of the forests of, 328 ; 
entomological captures, 329 ; 
traders of the^ 329; articles for 
disposal or exchange, 329, 330 ; 
immense variety of animal life, 
330 €t seq, ; pirates on the coast 
of, 333, 334 ; trade and commerce 
of, 335, 336 ; nominally under the 
government of the Moluccas, 336 ; 
journey and residence in the in¬ 
terior, 337 et seq, ; map of the, 
338 ; birds of the, 337-343 ; 
habits of the natives, 341-343 ; 
their food, 341; arrack their 
chief luxury, 343 ; their wretched 
habitations, 343, 344 ; their mo¬ 
notonous existence, 344 ; mixture 
of races, 344; their language, 
344; men and boys expert archers, 
349 ; inquisitiveness of the inhabi¬ 
tants, 351, 352 et seq. ; dry and 
wet seasons, 352, 353 ; heanty of 
the human form, 354 ; females of, 

355 ; personal ornaments, 355 ; 
movable utensils, 356 ; household 
ornaments of the, 356 ; mats and 
boxes of, 366 ; domestic animals, 

356 ; noxious animals, centipedes, 
scorpions, &c., 357; legend re¬ 
specting the, 358; mysterious 
character of the author, 359 ; 
second residence at Dohbo, 360, 
361 ; cheapness of European 
articles of commerce, 363, 364 ; 
intemperance of the natives, 363 j 
considerable trade of the, 368 ; 
departure from, 368 ; the return 
voyage, 368 ; the dry and rainy 
seasons, 368 ; expedition to, emi¬ 
nently snccassful, 369; the speci¬ 
mens of natural objects brought 
from, 369 ; sketch of its physical 
geography, 369 et seq. ; the great 
island called Tanahusar, 369 ; 
number of small islands sur¬ 
rounding the central mass, 369 ; 
evidence that they once formed a 
part of New Gmnea, 372, 373 ; 
its natural aspects and vegetable 
productions, 374 et seq. 

Am Islands vocabulary, 467 

Aurora borealis observed at Muka, 
402 


Australia, resemblance to, of the 
Austro-Malayan division of the 
Archipelago, 10, 11 ; great differ^ 
ence between the productions of, 
and those of Asia, 11 
Australians, on the crania and 
languages of the, 459, 460 
Austro-Malayan division of the 
Archipelago, 7, 8 (see also Indo- 
Malayan); its close resemblance 
to Australia, not to Asia, 11 
Awaiya, village of, 270 ; arrival at, 
274 

Awaiya vocabulary, 466 
Ayer-panas, life at, 22 


B. 

Babirusa (pig-deer), the, 202, 211 ; 
skull of the, 212 ; of Celebes 
found in Bourn, 300 
Baboon monkeys at Batchian, 259 ; 

of the Moluccas, 300 
Baderoon, the author’s servant, 312 ; 

his gambling propensities, 366 
Bajau vocabulary, 467 
Bali, island of, 4 ; no forest in, 7 ; 
difference between, and Lomboek, 
11 (see Birds in); position of, and 
of Lomboek, 115; the only is¬ 
lands of the Archipelago in which 
the Hindoo religion maintains 
itself, 115 (see Bileling) ; heanty 
of the district around, 116; cattle 
and birds, 117, 155 ; birds in, 
117, 155 

Ball, Mr., an Englishman, resident 
in Java, 77 

Bamboo, usefulness of, 42, 65 ; with 
j)late of bridge, 68, 69 
Banda, island of, 4 ; from Macassar 
to, 219; first impression of,,219, 
220; appearance of the town, 220 ; 
view of the volcano of, 220; 
volcanic character of the island, 
220, 221 ; natives of, 223 ; birds 
and mammalia, 223 ; the trading 
locality for nutmegs, 237, 238 
Banda group, 316 
Baso, the author’s servant, 312 
Batanta, map of, 392 
Batavia, arrival at, 84; trade and 
hotels, 84 
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Batchian, island of, 4; voyage to, 
244; volcanoes of, 246; ar¬ 
rival at, 246 j difficulties of ob¬ 
taining accommodation, 250, 261 ; 
the author’s cottagein the suburbs, 
251; interview with the Sultan, 
251; road to the coal-mines, 252 ; 
virgin forest of, 252 ; distinct races 
of, 254 ,* robbery at, 255 ; wet 
season at, 265 ; music and 
dancing at, 256 j domestic 
habits of, 256 ; eatable bats at, 
256 ; walk in the forest of, 257 ; 
objects of natural history at, 267 
et seq. ; its great variety of surface 
and of soil, 263 ,* sketch map of, 
411 

Batcliian vocabulary, 466 
Batrachostomus crinifrons, 266 
Bats, eatable, 266 ; at Batehiaii, 259 
Batu-merah vocabulary, 466 
Batuassa, village of, 276 
Beard, cultivating a, 362, 363 
Beck, Capt. Van der, 267, 269 ; his 
extraordinary knowledge of lan¬ 
guages, 269 

Bee-eater, Australian, 121,^ 209 
Bee-hunters and bee-hunting, 153, 
154 

Beeswax in Timor, 153 
Beetles, 700 species collected in 
Singapore, 19; distinct {130} 
kinds of the Longicorns, 19 ; 
proper ground for collecting, 27 ; 
large number and new species of, 
collected at tbe Simunjon coal 
works, 27-29, 226 ; a rare beetle, 
232; numerous species of, dis¬ 
covered, 248, 249, 253; capture 
of, 258 ; found at Bourn, 296; 
of the Moluccas, 307 ; the various 
species, 307, 308; obtained for 
tobacco, 323; numerous species 
in New Guinea, 389, 390; new 
species, 389 

Belideus ariel, 259, 301 
Bengalese in Singapore, 16 
Bernstein, Dr., 244; collector for 
the Leyden Museum, 259 
Bessir, viUage of, 340,405,406; v^it 
to 406; "wretched accommoda¬ 
tion there, 406, 406;^ bargain 
with the men for catching Birds 
of Paradise, 407; their method 


of snaring them, 408 ; scarcity of 
food there, 408; the »‘ouutry 
around very hilly and rugged, 
409 

Bileling, arrived at, from Singapore, 
U6 ; a (’hhiftsp housp in, 116 

Bird of Paradise, new form of, 262 : 
named ‘‘AYallace's Standard 
Wing,” 253 

Birds, in Bali and Lomboek, 11 ; in 
Malac(*a, 21, 22 ; in Bali, 117 ; in 
Ampanam, 118, 119; boys bird- 
catching, 119 ; beautiful bird'-, 
120, 121 {see Sula group, and 
Celebes), 200 {ste M'aleo); scaridty 
of, 263; insular forms of, 264,26r»; 
collections of, in Bourn, 298,299 ; 
number of species from the Mo¬ 
lucca group of islands, 302, 303 ; 
number of, in Europe eompareil, 
302; in India, 303 ; varioiisnoiscs 
of, 340, 341 ; numerous varieties 
of, in tbe Aru Islands, 349 et seq .; 
dancing parties of, called ‘%Saca- 
leli,” 354 ; those "ivbich live only 
in the depths of tbe forest, 372 ; 
shot at Dorey, 381; colicfditm of, 
obtained in Waigiou, 409, 410 ; of 
New Guinea, 441; genera and 
species of, 442, 443 
Birds of Paradise, 1; range of, 11, 
12; their great beauty, 353, 354 ; 
specimens of, obtained in their 
native forests, 369 ; at Waigiou, 
405 ; difficulty of catching them, 
526, 527; description of, 401, 402; 
bargains with the bird-catchers 
of Bessir for capturing them, 
407; their success, 407, 408; 
some of them kept in cages, but 
they did notlive, 407,408; methmi 
of snaring them, 408; their his¬ 
tory and habit^ 419 et seq, ; 
different names applied to, by 
different nations, 419, 420; their 
structure and affinities, 420; the 
Great Bird of Paradise (the Pam- 
disea apoda of linn^us), the 
largest species known, 420, 421 ; 
changes of plumage, 421; native 
method of catching them, 422 ; 
mode of preserving them, 422 ; 
the Lesser Bird of Paradi^ 
(Paradisea papuana), 423; me 



500 


immx. 


true Paradise birds^ 423; fed 
on cockroaclies, 423; Patadisea 
rubra, 424, 425; changes of 
plumage, 424, 425 ; King Bird 
(Paradisea regia), its gi’eat b^eauty, 
426, 427 ,* the ‘‘Magnificent” 
(Paradisea speciosa), 427, 428; 
the Diphyllodes wilsoni, 428; 
the Superb bird, 428, 429; the 
Golden or Six-shafted bird (Pa- 
rotia sexpennis), 430 ; the Stand¬ 
ard "VVing, 430, 431; the Epi- 
machidffi, or Long-billed birds, 
432 ; Twelve-wired bird (Para¬ 
disea alba), 432; Selcueides alba, 
432 ,* the gi’eat Epiinaque, or 
Long-tailed bird, 433, 434 ; Scale- 
breasted bird, 434 ; IPtiloris 
alberti, P. paradiseiis, P. victorioe, 
435 ; Paradise Oriole (Paradisea 
aiirea), 435 ; list of all the Birds 
of Paradise yet known, wdth the 
laces they are believed to in- 
abit, 435-437; the countries 
they chiefly inhabit, 435-437 ; an 
article of commerce, 438 ; Mr. 
Allen’s voyage to Sorong, in Kew 
Guinea, in quest of, 437 et seq. ; 
termination of the search for these 
beautiful birds, 439 ; difficulties 
of the undertaking, 439, 440 
Bird-winged butterflies, 257, 328 ; 
their beauty and brilliancy, 257 
of the Moluccas, 307 
Boat-building under difficulties, 
285, 286 ; of the Ke Islands, 321- 
323 

Boats, difficulty in obtaining, 277 ; 

description of, 277 
Bontyne mountain, 313 
Borneo, lar^ enough for the whole 
of Great Britain to he set dowm 
in the centre, and hidden, 2 ; 
the centre of the great curve of 
volcanoes, 6 ; a forest country, 6, 
13 ; arrivi at, 26 Sarawak) ; 
the orang-utan an inhabitant of, 
and of Sumatra, 44; journey in 
the interior, 49 Dyak); 

pheasants in, 82 

Borotdi, a Malay village, 52; as¬ 
sembling to look at the author, 
52 ; appearance of the people, 62 ; 
assembling to see the author eat, 


52; amusing the children, 53; 
departiu’e from, to Budw {ivliich 
see) 

Botanical locality, 263 
Boiiru island, map of, 268 ; visit 
to, 293 ; difficulties of the journey, 
294; beetle found at, 297 ; igno- 
ant simplicity of the natives, 297, 
298 ; of two distinct races, 298 ; 
collections in, 298, 299 ,' moun¬ 
tains of, 315; two distinct races 
there, 451 

Bouton vocabulary, 464 
Boutong, island of, 313 
Bow and Bede, Chinese gold-fields 
in Borneo, 27 

Bramhanam, an ancient village of 
Java, 80 

Bread-fruit tree, the, 233 ; excel¬ 
lency of, 233 

Brenthid^e, 258 ; abundant in Aniy 
365 ; piignaciiy, 365, 366 
Brickwork, excellent, in an ancient'"' 
city in Java, 77 
Brissi vocabulary, 467 
Britain, Kew, 4 

Brooke, Sir James, at Saraunk, 26, 

27 ; butterfly named after, 29 ; his 
account of a mias, 48 ; the author 
a guest of, 63 ; character of his 
government, 71, 72 ; his suppres¬ 
sion of piracy, 261 
Brush turkeys, 11 

Budw, Malay village, 53 ; reception 
by the natives, native dances, 

53 ; proceed to Benankan {which 
SCfi) 

Bugis sailors, their peaceful charac¬ 
ter, 336 ; traders in the Ear East, 
287, 288 

Bugis vocabulary, 464 
Biiitenzorg, near Batavia, botanical 
gardens of, 58 ; climate, &c., 85 ; 
village culture near, 85 
Bukit-tima, residence at, 17 j cha¬ 
racter of the Jesuit host there, 

17 ; mission-house, 17, 18 
Buprestidae, of different species, 
248, 249, 258 
Buprestis family, 324 
Buttercups, violets, whortleberries, 
&c.^ in Java, 90 

Butterflies, collected in Singapore, 

19 ; a new species, 22 ; handsome 
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specimens of, 29; the Orni- 
thoptera hrookeana, 29 {see 
Moths); Calliper hutterfty, 86; 
in Sumatra, 97--100; a strange 
family of 100-102; species of, 
in Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, 
112-114 ; in Timor, 145, 146 ; in 
Celebes, 165, 166 ; a fine butter¬ 
fly, 166, 167 ; comparison of 
the productions of Celebes 'with 
those of other districts, 213-218 ; 
in Amboyna, 226 ; of Batchian, 
263 ; dittereut species of, 253 ; 
bird-winged, 257, 268 ; scarcity 
of, 262; capture of, 272 ; difli- 
oulties of capturing, 322 ; of tlie 
Ke Islands, 323 ; capture of, at 
the Am Islaiids, 328 ; locations 
where the author’s most beautiful 
specimens were obtained, 409 
Butterfly of the genus Pieris, 272 


0 . 

Cajeli, harbour of, 292; the town 
of, 293; the Rajah of, 294; ex¬ 
cursion from, 294 ; return to, 298 
Cajeli voeahulary, 465 
Calliper butterfly, 106 
Caiuarian vocabulary, 466 
Carabidee, 258 

Carnivoi'ous animals of the Moluc¬ 
cas, 300 

Carpopliaga perspicillata, 262 ; C. 
concinna, 284, 319 ; C. neglecta, 
284 

Cassowary of the Moluccas, "SOS 
Gats wild, 11 

Celebes, island of, 2 ; North, 4 ; 
forest country, 6 ; resemblance 
to Australia, 10 (see Macassar); 
iiatmal history of, 207-218; birds 
in, 207-211 ; mammalia, 211, 
212 ; natives of the, 297 
Census, taking a, in Loiiibock, 136 ; 
difilciilties in the way of, 137; 
the Rajah’s sti'atagem, 136, 137 ; 
his prilgrimagc to the Guiiong- 
Agong (the gi'eat fire-mountain), 
138, 139 ; complete success of the 
•stratagem, 139-141 
Centipedes, 356 
Cepa, village of, 274 


Ceram, visit to, 267 ei scq .; maps 
of, 268, 278, 393; sehools and 
selxoolmasters of, 269; Christian¬ 
ity established in, 270 ; inhabit¬ 
ants of, 270 ; trix> to the interior, 
272; forests of, 272 ; a forest 
desert, 273 *, journey along the 
coast, 274 a perfect de.sert in 
2 oology, 276, 277 ; the Alfuro.scif 
Papuan race the ])rt‘dominant 
type, 278 ; trade and natural pro¬ 
ductions of, 288 ; great sago dis¬ 
trict of, 288; voyage from, to 
IVaigiou, 391 ei srq, ; dirticiiltics 
of the voyage, 303 d seq<, ; un 
indigenous race there, 450 
Cerambyx found at Boiini, 296 
Ceyx C’ajcli, 299 
Chafer, long-ariucd, 282 
Charmosvna piacentis, a bird of 
Djilold, _242, 253 

Chinese, in Singapore, 16 ; tlu-ir 
bazaar, 16 ; trades and occupa¬ 
tions of, 17 ; Jesuits among, 17, 
IS 

Christians of Ceram, 268, 270 
Civets, 11 ; civet cats of the Mo¬ 
luccas, 300 

Cock-fighting at Dobbo, 362 
Cockatoos, 11 ; in Lombock, 119, 
120 ,* of the Ani Islands, 341-34.3 : 
their habits, 341-843 
Cocki’oaclies, fed on by the Bird*, of 
Paradise, 423, 424 
Cocoa-nut trees and cocoa-nuts of 
Batchian, 257; of Matabello, 281; 
luxury of, 282; of the Ke Islands, 
321 

Cocytia d’TJrviilei, a day-flying 
moth, 242, 828 
Ccelogynes in flower, 62 
Comet of 1858, 245 
Commerce, genius of, at the work 
of civilization, 336 ; ethics of, 
363, 364 

Copper, supposed discoverj" of, in 
Timor, 147, 148 

Coral rocks surrounding Gorain. 

283, 284; dangers of, 397, 39B 
Coralline rock, 247 
Coti, on the coast of Borneo, 419 
Coupang, arrival at, 127 *, a cold 
reception, 127, 128 ; suspicions of 
the authorities, 128, 129 ; and 
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conduct of the Pumbuckle, 128, 
129 ; inhabitants of, 142 
Crania of the races of man in the 
Malay Archipelago, 459 ; the 
author’s measurements of, 459-461 
Cranioscopy has produced no cer¬ 
tain results, 459 

Crew, author deserted by the, 288 
Cuba and Yucatan, near proximity, 
yet widely different natural pro¬ 
ductions of, 9 

Cuckoos, in Malacca, 22; in Ce¬ 
lebes, 209 

Culture, village, near Batavia, 85 
CurculionidiB, 258 
Current, violence of the, 247 
Cuscus, prehensile-tailed, 11; or- 
natus, 269, 301 ; the genus, 801 ; 
maculatus, 350 

Cynogale Bennetti, the, in Borneo. 
30 

Gjmopithecus nigi'esceiis, 259, 300 


D. 

Dammar, a resin, the production 
of immense forest trees, 262 

Dampier’s Straits, 376 

Darwin, Mr., theory of the dispersal 
of natural productions, 9, 92, 
102 ; his theory of oceanic islands, 
161 

Daucl Inchi, an Amboynese Malay, 
119 

Davis, Dr. J. B., his collections of 
human crania, 459, 460 

Deer, 11 ,* the only rnminant of the 
Moluccas, 300 

Deer flies of New Guinea, 383, 384 

Delli, capital of Portuguese Timor, 
144, 293 ; character of, 114 j hill 
cultivation, 146 ; supposed copper 
mine, disheartening results of an 
exploration, 148,149 ; low ehh of 
morality at, 152 

Divisions, two natoal ones, of the 
Malay Archipelago {see Austro- 
Malayan) 

Djapannan, village of, at Java, 82, 83 

Djilolo, village of, 241 ; forests and 
birds of, 241, 242 ; formerly the 
residence of the Sultans of Ter- 
nate, 214 


Dobbo, airival at, 327 ; difficulties 
of taking a house, 327; traders 
of, 329; articles for exchange 
329, 330 ; town of, 334-336; mer¬ 
chandise of, 335 ; manners and 
customs, 335, 336 ; various races 
of, 335, 336 ; absence of laws, 
336 ; the genius of Commerce at 
work, 336 j departure from, 337 ; 
map of, 338 ; trading at, 349, 350 ; 
second residence at, 360 ; its 
improved and animated appear¬ 
ance, 361 et seq, ; cock-fighting 
and football at, 362 ; cheapness of 
Eiu’opean articles of commerce, 
363, 364; intemperance of the 
natives, 363 ; the author’s re¬ 
covery from a long illness, 364, 
365 ; mortality at, 366 ; funeral 
ceremonies at, 366 ; active pre¬ 
parations for leaving, 367 ; ex¬ 
tensive trade carried on at, 368 
Dodinga, village of, 240 ; Portu¬ 
guese fort at, 241 
Dogs, their voracity, 357 
Doleschall, Dr., in Amboyna, 224; 
his collection of flies and butter¬ 
flies, 226 

Dorey, harbour and village of, 378 ; 
inhabitants of, 379 ; house-build¬ 
ing at, 380; bird-shooting at, 

381 ; the country round about, 

382 ; the author’s protracted sick¬ 
ness at, 384, 386 ; rudimental art 
among the people, 388 ; beetles 
and butterflies of, 389 ; numerous 
specie sof beetles at, 389, 390 ; 
expectations of, disappointed, 
390 ; departure from, 391 

* Dorey vocabulary, 467 
Doves at Malacca, 22 
Drusilla catops, 328 
Duivenboden, Mr., known as the 
king of Ternate, 234; his cha¬ 
racter, 284 

Durian and Mangusteen fruit, 41, 
56 ; the Durian tree, 67 ; richness 
and excellency of the fruit, 67 ; 
dangerous when it falls from the 
trees, 58 

Dutch, in Malacca, 21 ; in Java, 72- 
74; excellency of their colonial 
overnment {see Java) ; paternal 
espotism, 195-197 ; the cultiva- 
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tion system, 196 ; female labour, 
197 ; their influence establisheil 
in the Malay seas, 237 ; their 
praiseworthy efforts to improve 
the .^niboynese of the Malay 
Archipelago, 271 

Dutch mail steamer, life on board, 

76 

Dyak house, 41 ; Dyak mode of 
climbing a tree, 42, 43 ; Dyak 
dogs, 43 ; Dyak accounts of the 
mias, 45, 46 {see Tabdkan); agri¬ 
culture, &c,, 52-54 ; the houses, 
bridges, &c,, 58-61; the character 
of the race in its relations to 
kindred ones, 67, 68 ; higher in 
mental capacity than the Malays, 
68; amusements of the young, 68 ; 
moral character, 68 ; the Hill 
Dyaks never go to sea, 68 ; head¬ 
hunting, 68 ; truthfulness of, 68 ; 
honesty, temperance, &e., 69; 
checks of population, 69, 70 ; hard 
work of the women, 70 ; and idle¬ 
ness of the men, 70; benefits 
arising from the government of 
Sir James Brooke, 71, 72 


collection of, in Borneo, 62 ; tree 
fern, plate of, 64; collectimi of, 
65 ; immense number and varieU 
of, 89 ; elegant one discovereti ut 
Geram, 273 

Fire produced hy friction, 249 
Fishes, tame, at Gunong Sari, 132 
[see Shells) 

Flies, at Dorev, tormented by, 390, 
391 

Flores, island of, 4 ; no forest in, 7 
Flowers {see Vegetation, anti Plant'^j, 
in Borneo, 61, 62 
Flying-fish, 316 
Football at Dobbo, 302 
Forest desert at Geram, 273, 274 
Forest trees (with plate), 62-64; 
forest “instinct,” 206; of iiu- 
nieiise size, 261, 262 
Forests, unexplored, 241, 242 ; of 
Ceram, 273 

Frog, tree, or flying, in Borneo 
(with plate), 29, 30 
Fruits of the Malay Archipelago 
tasteless and uneatable, 282, 283 
Fruit-trees at Ternate, 236 
Fuiinell, Sir William, hisa(‘COunt of 
Amboyna in the year 1705, 2*24 


E. 


G. 


Earl, Mr. George Windsor, his paper 
and pamphlet on the “Physical 
Geography of South-Eastern Asia 
and Australia,” 7 
Earthc[uakes at Ternate, 238 
Eclectus grandis, 249 
Elephants in Malacca, 26 
Elephomia, of Hew Guinea, differ¬ 
ent species, 383, 384 
Empugnan, a Malay village, 50 
{see Tabdkan) 

Entomological specimens, 248 
Erythrina, 365 

Eucalypti, common tree of Timor, 7 
Eurystomus azureus, 253 


F. 

Fauna, of the Moluccas, 302 et seq. ] 
of the Papuan group, 444, 44 j 
F erns, rare, on Mount Ophu*, 23; 


Gah vocabulary, 466 
Galapagos islands, peculiar produc¬ 
tions of, 8 , ^, 

Galela men, 249 ; from Gilolo, 2o4 
Galela vocabulary, 466 ^ 

Gamelang, a native band, #9 

Gani men, their knowledge of the 
coast, 415, 416 
.b.d.M. 166 

, of, 414;rt‘i«iirs 

and provisions obtained there, 
414, 416 

Gaper, blue-billed, 22 ; green, 22 
Garo, an attendant boy, 244 
Geach, Mn, an English mining 
engineer at Belli, 144 ; hjs dm- 
heartening report respecting the 
supposed copper mines, 14/, 14H 
Geoffroyus cyaiiicoHis, 253^ 
Geological contrasts, 4 ; discoveries 
and teachings with respect to 
changes in the distribution of 
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land and water, and forms of life, 
9~12 

Geology, lessons taught "by, 442 
Gilolo, island of, 4; mountainous 
coast of, 234,235 ; physical aspect 
of, 234; visit to the island of, 
239, 240 ; characteristics of the 
slaves, 239 ; volcanic appearances 
at, 243,244 ; map of, 411; island 
of, 412 ; eartlnxnake on the coast 
of, 412 

Glacial period, 21, 22 
Goa, visit to the Eajah of, 164 ; the 
Rajah, 164 ; a feast with bad coffee, 
164; fever in the Rajah’s terri¬ 
tory, 164; collections in, 165, 
166 ; an intrusion, 167 ; the Rajah 
at a eoek-hglit, 167 ; his daughters, 
168 ; house-hunting, 168, 169 ; 
sickness at, 170 ; the viQage, 170 ; 
and people, 171; the author a 
terror to men and beasts, 171; 
honse-hnilding, 171, 172 ; prefer¬ 
ence for crooked timber, 172 
Goldmann, Mr., son of the Governor 
of the Moluccas, 202 
Gorain, islands of, 278 ; map of the, 
279 ; return to, 283 ; coral rocks 
sniTonndiiig,283; geological specu¬ 
lations on, 283, 284 ; the inhabit¬ 
ants a race of traders, 284; their 
chief trade, 284; poverty of the 
rajahs, 285; difficulties with the 
workmen of, 285, 286 ; departure 
from, 287 ; trade of, 288 
Goram praii, its mode of sailing, 
313 

Goram vocabulary, 466 
Grammatophyllum, a gigantic or¬ 
chid, 107 

Grasshopper, great shielded, of New 
Guinea, 443, 444 
" Gubbong,” the palm, 122 
Gddong, a Malay village, 49 ; con¬ 
duct of the women on seeing a 
European, 49 (see Jahi) 

Guehe, island of, 412, 413 
Guinea, New, volcanic action, &c., 
in, 6, 6; a forest country, 6, 7 ; 
resemblance to Australia, &g., 10, 
11 ; to Borneo, 13 

G-nii-making, in Loinhockj 129-131 
Gunong Pran, extensive ruins of, 
in Java, 81 


Gunong Sari, excursion to, 132 
Gusti Gadioca, a chief of Lomhock. 
129 ; his feast, 131; and recep¬ 
tion, 131 


H. 

Haan, De, Dutch entomologist, 100 
Halcyon saurophaga, 398 
Har, village of, 319 
Hart, Cax)tam, an English resident 
at Delli, 144 

Hawk tribe, the, in Celebes, 209 
Helix pyrostoma, 243 
Heiiicopliaps albifrons,410 
Hestia diirvillei, 328 
Himalayas, the, in miniature, in 
Borneo, 54, 55 
Honeysuckers, 11, 22 
Hooker, Dr., his Mora, Iiiclica, 106 
Hornbills, in Sumatra, 105, 106 ; 

in Celebes, 210 
Ploya, village of, 274 
Humboldt Bay, 388 ; its inhabit¬ 
ants, 388 

Huxley, Professor, on the crania of 
different races, 45 


I. 

Indo-Malayan division of the Archi¬ 
pelago, 8 ; evidences of having 
once^ formed part of the Asiatic 
continent, 10, 11 (seethe Anstro- 
Malayan, the other division of the 
Archipelago); aiatural history of 
the Indo-Malay islands, 106-109, 
mammalia in, 108 ; monkey tribes, 
108, 109 ; carnivora, 108, 109 ; 
hoofed animals, 109; birds, &c., 
110, 111 (see Animals, distribution 
of) 

Insect pests, 356, 357 

Insects at the Simunjon coal woiks, 
27, 28 ; in Timor, 145, 146 ; ants, 
167 ; successful collection of, 178, 
179, 184, 200 ; in Celebes, 213, 
214; comparison of, with other 
districts, 213-218 ; in Amboyna, 
227 ; Collecting, 248 ; astonisb- 
ment of the natives on observing, 
248 ; scarcity of, 260, 261 ; great 
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variety of, 265 ; of the Moluccas, 
307, 308 ; beauty and numbers of, 
307 ; bargaining for, with tobacco, 
323 ; irritation caused by, 353 ; 
the pests of the tropical forests, 
353 ; curious ones at Dorey, 383 ; 
of New Guinea, 389, 443 
Instinct, failure of, 442, 443 
Interior of the island of Ainboyna, 
beauty of scenery, &c,, 226 ; even¬ 
ing occupation, 227 ; specimens 
in, 228, 229 
Ireland, New, 3 
Irrigation in Lombock, 126 
Island, how to determine whether 
it has ever been connected with 
any continent, 371-373 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
extent and variety of, 3 ; divisible 
into two portions, 2 ; definition 
and boundaries of, 2; size of 
several of the largest islands, 2, 3 


J. 

Jackass, laughing, of Australia, 121 

Jalii, a Borneo village, 49 [see Em- 
XUignan) 

Jai)an, sketches of the plants of, 
226 

Java, island of, 3, 4 ; forty-five vol¬ 
canoes in, 6 ; a forest country, 7 ; 
birds and insects pecidiar to, 9, 
10 ; residence in, 72 ; excellency 
of the Dutch system of govern¬ 
ment, 72-74 ; the culture system, 
72-75 ; the native chiefs and the 
people, 73, 74 ; increase of popu¬ 
lation, 75 j Java probably the 
finest tropical island in the world, 
75 ; its history and civilization, 
75, 76 ; its ancient Brahininieal 
religion, and conversion to Ma¬ 
hometanism, 76 (see Sourabaya) ; 
journey in the interioi*, of, 76, 
*77 ; ruins in, 77-80 ; a Javanese 
trial and chief, 83 ; o.ollections 
at ‘Wonosalem and Djapannan, 
83 (see Vegetation, and Glacial 
Tperiod) 

Javanese, the, 16 

Javanese Vocabulary, 464 

Jesuits, Eremdi, among the Chinese, 


17, 18 ; tliorougliness of their 
work, 17, 18 ; their gi'eat 
18 ; economy ami self-deniul 
18 ; a missionary friend of the 
author, 18 

Johie, large island of, 287, 

Johnson, Mr., Ids aeeonnt of a jidas, 
48 

Jong,” legend of, in Aru, 352 
Jumaat, death of, 387 
Jungle, thorny, 121 
Jungle cocks, tlie origin (d* ull our 
domestic luveds <»f jjoiiltry, 121 
Jungle fowl in Java, 83 


K. 

Kaiua Islands, 246, 247 \ inhabit¬ 
ants of, 249 ; a mixed race, 249 ; 
fruits and other jwoducts of, 219 ; 
village of, 416 

Kaioa Islands vocabulary, 466 
Kakas, village of, 198 
Kallima jiaralekta, butterfly, IDiJ 
Kaiiary tree, 262 

Kasserota, village of, visit to, det^T- 
nuned on, 259 ,* difficulties of 
the journey to, 260 d seq» 

Kay an nver, in Borneo, 54 
Ke Islands, 6, 7, 316 dseq ; landing 
at, 317 ; natives of the, 817, 318 : 
habifeitions of the, 319, 320 : ex- 
jdoratioiis in the, 320, 321 ; im¬ 
mense pigeons of the, 3*20 ; trade 
and products of the, 321, 322; 

IwiiMh/ ..r lb--, 321, 322 ; 

.I i<iM .| ..r. 321 ;moiiey 

unknown to, 323 ; modes of Iwir- 
gaining, 323 ; eolleetions at the, 
325 ; inhabited by two kinds of 
peoide, 325 ; contrast of character 
between these people and the 
;Malays, 325, 326; langiKige of 
the i>eople, 326; moiintaiuous 
character of the, 326; map of, 338 
Ke Islands vocabulary, 467 
Ke Islanders, a wonderful ni«*e of 
boat-huilders, 284 
Kediri, ruins of, SI 
Keffing, island of, 277 
Kema vocabulary, 465 
Kihvani, little town oj’, 277 ; a place 
of great trafiii*, 278; island td*. 
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287; metropolis of the Bugis 
traders, 288 

King Bird of Paradise, 339; its 
beautiful plumage, 339, 340 ; re¬ 
jections on the, 340 ; its habits, 
340, 341 

Kingfishers, 22, 120, 202; a rare 
specimen, 228-230; of the Mo¬ 
luccas, 303, 304 ; of New Guinea, 
442 

Kissa-laiit, long delay at, 277 

Klings, of India, in Singapore, 16 

Kohror, map of, 838; visited by 
the natives of, 355 

Kora-kora, a boat by which the 
return to Ternate is effected, 266 ; 
passengers and accommodation 
in the, 266; a snake on board, 
267 

Kwammer, island of, 277 


L. 

Lahagi, a native of Ternate, 244 
Lahi, a native of Gilolo, 244 
Laiemu, village of, 276 
Language, curious jumble of, in 
Malacca, 21 

Languages of the races of man in 
the Malay Archipelago, 459 ; 
vocabularies of, 462 ; list of voca¬ 
bularies collected, 464 
Langiindi, village of, 261; ten days’ 
residence at, 262 
Lansats, fruit, in Sarawak, 65 
Lariki, Asilulu, and Wakasiho 
vocabularies, 466 
Latchi, a pilot, 244 
Law or no law 1 336 
Leaf-like butterfly, in flight' and 
repose, 100 

Leeches, forest, in Malacca, 23, 24 
Legendary lore, 357-359 
Lenipias, village of, in Celebes, 
202 (see Licoupang) 

Lemur, flying, in Sumatra, 104 ; 

nature of, 104 
Liang vocabulary, 466 
Licoupang, village of, in Celebes, 
202 [see Maleos) 

Liliaeese, in the forests of Ke, 323 
Linschott, his description of Ma¬ 
lacca, 270 years ago, 20 ; his 


account of the Durian fruit, 
57 

Lizards, immense variety in the 
Aru Islands, 331 
Lobo Eanian, village of, 95 
Lomaptera papua, 324 
Lomaptera, species of, 248 
Lombock, island of, 4, 304; no 
forest in, 7; resemblance to 
Australia, 11 {see Bali, and Birds), 
117 ; collecting at, under difld- 
culties, 122 ; manners and customs 
of the people, 125 et seq.; exciu'- 
sion into the interior, ib. ; irriga¬ 
tion, &c,, 126; punishment of 
theft and adultery, 133, 134 ; 
jealousy, 133 (see Trade) 
Longicorns, numerous species dis¬ 
covered, 28, 248, 263 ; specimens 
of, 307 

Lories, scarcity of, in Ceram, 276 
Lorius garrulus, 253 
Lorok, village of, 95 
Luzon, island of, 3 
Lycocorax, of the Moluccas, 308 
Lycocorax morotensis, 244 
Lyell, Sir Charles, his explanation 
of the means of dispersal qf 
natural productions, 9 


M, 

Macassar, in the island of Celebes, 
162 ; the first Dutch town visited 
by the author, 162; description 
of the town, 163 ; an attem])! 
to collect at, 163, 164; removes 
to Goa (which see), 175 (see 
Maros); the rainy season at, 308 ; 
trade of, with the Aru Islands, 
309 ; departure from, 310, 312 ; 
diary of the voyage, 312 el seq. ; 
re-arrival at, after the return from 
Aru, 368 

Macassar cargoes, value of, 368 
Macassar vocabulary, 464 
Mace procured from New Guinea, 
237 

Madagascar, island of, and Africa, 
marked difference between the 
productions of, 9 
Madeira beetles, 265 
Magindano pirates, 261 
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Mahometan priest at Dobbo, 866 
Mahometans in Singapore, 16 ; of 
Ceram, 270 ; of the Ke Islands, 
325 

Makariki, visit to, 272 
Makian, island of, 4, 246 ; volcanic 
eruptions in, 4 ; volcano of, 321; 
visits to, 320, 417 ; coast of, 320 
Malacca, and Mount Opliir, 19; 
description of the town, &c,, 19 ; 
description of, by Linschott, 270 
years ago, 20 ; present position 
of the trade of, 20 ; population, 
curious character of, and of the 
language, 21; the works and 
birds of, 21; elephants in, 26 
Malang, ruins of, in Java, 81 
^Malay anchor, 416 
Malay Archipelago, physical geo¬ 
graphy, products, &c., 1 et seq. ; 
the author’s views as to the races 
of man in the, 446 et seq.; two 
strongly contrasted races, the 
Malays and the Papuans, 446 {see 
Malays and Papuans); an indi¬ 
genous race in the island of 
Ceram, 451 ; tribes of the island 
of Timor, 451 ; the black woolly¬ 
haired races of the Philippines and 
the Malay peninsula, 452; general 
view as to their origin and affini¬ 
ties, 452, 453; the Polynesian 
races, 453 ; on the crania and the 
races of man in the, 459, 460 
Malay peninsula, non-volcanic, 6 
Malay race of Ternate, 238, 289 
Malay vocabulary, 464 
Malays, a peculiarly interesting race, 
found only in the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, 1, 2 5 villages, &c., de¬ 
stroyed hy volcanoes, 4, 5 ; in 
Singapore, 16 ; a Malay Governor 
and house, 49 {see Gudong); 
Malay villages, 96 ; of Batchian, 
264 ; different from the Papuans, 
318 ; contrast between the, 319 ; 
contrast of character with the, 
325; psychology of the, 332; 
widely separated from the Pa¬ 
puans, 332 ; of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, 446 ; the most important 
of the races, 446 ; their physical 
and mental characteristics, 446; 
different tribes, 446, 447 ; the sav¬ 


age Malays, 447 ; personal charac¬ 
teristics, 447 ; impassive character 
of, 447 ; different accounts of 
them, 448 ; on the crania ainl 
languages of the, 459, 460 
Maleos, singular birds, in Celebes, 
202 ; description of the birds, 203; 
and eggs, 203,204; their breeding- 
place, 203, 204 

Mammalia, or warm-blooded ij^uad- 
rupeds of the Indo-Malay Islands, 
112,113; of the Timor group, 160; 
of Celebes, 211; of the Moductus, 
299 ; of New Guinea, 441 
Mangusteen fruit {see Durian), in 
Sarawak, 65, 107 
Manipa, island of, 298 
Manowolko, the largest of the Goram 
group, 278 ; map of, 279 ; de¬ 
scription of, 278; people and 
races of, 278, 280 ; return to, 283 
Mansinain, island of, 377, 378 
Manuel, a Portuguese bird-skinner, 
engaged hy the author, 119; his 
philosophy, 123-125 
Mareh, island of, 245 
Maros river, 175 ; falls of the river, 
179 ; precipices, I8l; absence of 
flowers, 182; drought followed by 
a deluge of min, 183 ; effects of, 
184 {see Menado) 

Marsupials in the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, 7 ; of Celebes, 213 ; of the 
Moluccas, 301; of the Papuan 
Islands, 441 

Massaratty vocabulary, 465 
Matahello Islands, 280; dangers 
of the voyage to, 281 ; trade of, 
281; cocoa-nut trees of, 281 ; vil¬ 
lages of, 282; savage life of, 
282; palm-wine one of the few 
luxmries of, 282; wild fruits of, 
282, 283; sti'ange ideas of the 
people respecting the Russian war, 
283; their extravagant notions of 
the Turks, 283 
Matahello vocabulary, 467 
Mataram, capital of Lombock, 156 
Mats and boxes of the Am Islands, 
356 

Mausoleum, ancient, in Java, 79 
Mm Eamlaar, story of the Dutch 
auctions, in the colonies, 
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Maykor, map of, 338 ; river of, 370 
Megaeliile pliito, 265 
Alegamencloiig nioimtain, road over, 
86; a residence on, 86 ; collec¬ 
tions on, and in the iieiglihour- 
hood of, 86-93 

iMegapodidiie, the, a small family 
of birds, i)6Guliar to Australia, 

•■mil.i;.. :i,im].120 

il- i\l-l. . '04 

IMegapodius, the mound-maker bird, 
249 

^legapodius waUacei, a new species 
of bird, 305 

i^lelaleuca cajupiiti, 294 
l^lenado, in Celebes, 185, 299 ; 
pvettiness of, 185 ; in the dis¬ 
trict Minahasa, 185; pure race, &c., 
of, 185, 186 ; the inhabitants re¬ 
cently savages, 186, 187 ; induced 
to cultivate the colFee-plaiit, 186 ; 
pretty villages of, 187 ; a native 
liouse, 187, 188 {see Rnrdkan) 
l^Ienado vocabulary, 465 
i^lenyerry, a Malay village, 55 
l\resman, Mr., a Putch gentleman 
in Celebes, 162; his farm and 
jn-einises, 174 ; Macassar farming, 
173, 174 ; brother of, 175 ; planta¬ 
tion and country life, 175, 176 ; 
hospitality of, 177, 178 
^Mesinon Islands, 392 ; sketch map 
of the, 411 

Miaa, native name for the Orang¬ 
utan, and so called in this work, 
31 ; the author’s first introduction 
to, 31; the first shot by him, 
31 ; strength of a wounded niias, 
31; a mias pelting its enemies 
from the tree-tops, 31; the first 
capture of a fuU-gi'own mias, a 
female (now in the Derby Mu¬ 
seum), with plate, 31, 32 ; capture 
of an infant mias, 32, 33 ; its in¬ 
fantine attraction to a beard, 32 ; 
its nursing-cradle, Avashing, and 
playthings, 33'; a substitute for 
a mother, 33, 34 ; spoon-meat, 
34 ; a hare-lip monkey for a com¬ 
panion, 34, 35 ; haby-like appear¬ 
ance of the mias, 35 ; cutting its 
teeth, 85 ; death, 35 ; a mias hunt, 
36, 37 ; capture of a very large 
animal, 37 ; size and proportions 


of, 37 ; skeleton in Derby Mu¬ 
seum, 38 ; a mias attacked by 
natives, 38 ; other captures, 38, 
39 ; wounded mias making a nest 
in the trees, 39 ; its death and 
dried remains, 39, 40; mode of 
walking over the tree-tops, 40 ; 
capture of, at Semabaug, the speci¬ 
men now in the British Museum, 
40, 41 ; the mias throwing down 
branches, 42, 43 ; preparing the 
skins andskeletons, 43; theauthor’s 
last capture, 43, 44 ; the orang dis¬ 
trict, Borneo and Sumatra, 44 ; 
habits of, and nature of country 
inhabited by, 44, 45 ; singular 
Tin Until Ilf in.ils way through 
ilii Idirsi, I'., -hi, his nest for 
the night, 45 ; his time of rising 
in the morning, 45 ; full-grown 
animals seldom seen in company, 
46 ; food of, 46 ; the mias rarely 
seen on the ground, 46 ; the only 
two animals it is attacked by, 
the python and the crocodile, 46, 
47; his superiority to botli, 46, 47 ; 
size of the large mias, 47 ; various 
accounts of, 47-49 ; in Sumatra, 
103 

Microglossum aterrimum, 343 
Microscope, astonishment of the na¬ 
tives on viewing objects through 
the, 264 
Millepedes, 357 

Mimeta bonrnensis, 306 ; Mimeta 
forsteni, 306 

Mimicry among birds, 305 
Minahasa, map of (see Menado), 189 ; 

natives of, 201 
Mindanao, natives of, 300 
Missionaries, 377 ; traders at Mansi- 
nam, 377, 378 

Modjo-kerto, a town in Java, 77 ; 

the village-green, and tree, 77 
Modjo-pahit, ruins of the ancient 
city of, in Java, 77; admirable 
brickwork in, 77 ; ancient bas- 
relief, 77; presented to the 
author, 77, 78 

Mohnike, Dr., in Amboyna, 224 ; 
his collection of beetles, &c., 
226 

Molucca Sea, its aspects, 369 
Moluccan hornbill, 273 
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Moluccas, the, 6 ; a forest country, 
7, 234 et seq. ; final departure 
from, 299 ; natural history of 
the, 299 et seq. ; consist of three 
large islands, 299 ; their extent 
and geographical position, 299 ; 
mammalia, or warm - blooded 
q[uadrupeds of the, 299 et scq ,; 
fauna of the, 302, 303 ; especially 
rich in the parrot tribe, 303 ; most 
curious groups of birds, 304 ct 
seq, ; the cassowary, 305 ; cases of 
“mimicry,” 305 ; insects of the, 
307 etseq, ; luxuriance and beauty 
of animal life in the forests, 308 
IMonarcha chrysomela, 333 
IMonarcha loricata, 299 
Monarcha telescopthalma, 333 
Monkejrs, 11 ; a hare-lipped mon¬ 
key in company with a young 
orang-utan, 34, 35 ; abundance 
and variety of, on the banks of 
the Simunjoii river, 40; in Su¬ 
matra, 102, 103 

]\Ionsoon, south-east, in the Malay 
Archipelago, 7 ; in the Banda 
Sea, 276 

Slorella and Manialla vocabularies, 
466 

Morty, island of, 4, 244, 303 
Mosquitoes, 357 

Moths, in Borneo, 65 ; plentiMness 
ofi on the mountains of Sarawak, 
66 ; mode of seeking them, 66 ; 
list of captures in different kind-i 
of weather, 66 ; observations on 
modes of captoe, 66, 67 
Motir, island of, 246 
Mountain plants, 261 
“ Muck, running a,” curious custom 
in Lombock, 134 

Muka, village of, 400 5 description 
of, 400 ; hut erected at, 401; 
aurora boreaHs’seen at, 402; the 
people hye in abject poverty, 404; 

' under the rule of the Sultan of 
Tidore, 404 ; destitute ■ of the 
necessaries or comforts of life, 
405 ;the author half-starved while 
there, 405 ; departure from, 405 
Muntok, the chief town of Banea, 

Museum, British, specimen of mias 
in, 41 


Museum, Derby, speeimen^ of mhu 
in, 32, 38, 43 
Mysol, map of, 392 
Mysol vocabulary, 467 


N. 

Natural history of the ]\{oluceaN, 
299 et srq. 

Naturalist, rdeasures of the, 178, 
179 

Nectarineaauriceps, 253 
Nectarinea proserpina, 299 
Negritos, a distinct race from the 
]\Ialay, 453 

New Guinea or Papua, dangers of 
trading with, 286 ; nmrtlerv'? com¬ 
mitted there, 286, 287 ; liloluecau 
fauna derived from, 302, 303 ; 
voyage to, 376 et seq, ; trading 
missionaries of, 377» 378; har¬ 
bour and village of Dorey, 378: 
the people of, 379; coast Wl in¬ 
land Papuans, 381; curious insc^'t-, 
of, 383 ; deer-flies of, 384 ; Arfak 
and Jobie, 386 ; scarcity of Para¬ 
dise birds, 387; Humboldt Iky, 
388 ; plague of flies, 390 ; map of 
the west point of, 392 ; Inrtls of, 
435-437 ; with the islands joinetl 
to it constitute the Papuan group, 
440; perhaps the largest island 
on the globe, 440; mammalia of, 
441; birds of, 441; insects of 
443 ; the large islands to the 
east of, very little known, 443; 
fauna of, 444 ; exhibits a common 
origin with Australia, 444 ; |dants 
of, 445 {see Papuan Islands) 

Neys, Mr., a native of Menado, 185 
Nicobar pigeon, its beauty, 264 
Nutmeg-trees, In Banda, 221 : 
beauty of, 221; the nutmeg trade, 
221, 222; the spice monopolv, 
222 

Nutmegs procured from New 
Guinea, 237 


0 . 

Oc^nic races, natural division of 
the, 453 
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Oeassa, soap-springs of, 143 ; the 
inhabitants of, 143 
Ondor, the chief village of Gforam, 
283 

Ophir, resolution to visit, 22; the 
voyage and journey to, 22, 23; 
the ^'Padang-batu,” or stone- 
field, 24 ; plants on, 24 ; the sum¬ 
mit, 25 ; tree.s, foliage, and coffee 
for breakfast on, 25 ; the great 
Argus pheasant of, 25 
Orang Sirani, the name of the 
Christian descendants of the Por¬ 
tuguese, 239, 257 
Orang-Kaya, illness of tire, 345 
Orang-Kaya, the rich man, or Chief 
of a Dyak tribe, 51 
Orang-utan, 1 ; the great man-ape 
of Borneo, 30 (see Mias) 

Orchids in flower, 27, 62 
Ornithoptera, butterflies, 1; of the 
Moluccas, 307 

Ornithoptera brookeana, named 
after Sir James Brooke, 29 
Ornithoptera creesns, 258 
Ornithoptera poseidon, its great 
beauty, 328 
Ossong, vfllage of, 276 
Otters, 11, 30 

Otto and Gesler, Messrs., trading 
missionaries, 377, 378 
Owls, in Celebes, 209 


P. 

Pacific, different races of the, 453, 
454; geographical dividing line, 
454 

Palembaug, city of, 93, 94 ; boys, 
&c., of, 94 5 road from, to Ben- 
coolen, 95 

Palm sugar, 176 ; a beautiful palm, 
206 

Pandanace8e, on the Batchian coast, 
261 

Pangerango and Gedeh mountains, 
trip to the summit of, 88 

Panghu, 200 ; birds and insects in, 
200 

Papandayang volcano, eruption of, 4 

Papers lost, 26 

Papflio coon, butterfly, 87, 99 


Papilio gambrisius, 273 
Papilio memnon, 98 
Papilio Ulysses, 253 
Papilio wallacei, 259 
Papilios, fine specimens of, 271 
Papua Kowiyee, bloodthirsty tribes 
of, 286 

Papuan belles, personal ornaments 
of the, 355 

Papuan islands, natural history of 
the, 440 seg, ; mammalia of 
the, 441 ,* birds of the, 441 et seq. ; 
geology of the, 442 ; insects of, 

443 ,* large island.s to the east of 
New Guinea, 443; the fauna of, 
related to that of Australia, 

444 ; insects of, 445 ; plants of, 

445 

Papuan race in Ceram, 280 
Papuans, the, 214; first view of, 
in their own country, 317 ; wild¬ 
ness of the, 317, 318 ; different 
from the Malays, 318 ; contrast of 
character with the Malays, 325 ; 
reserved and taciturn, 325 ; of the 
Malay Archipelago, 446 ; personal 
characteristics of the, 448 ; their 
stature, 449; their moral and 
intellectual characteristics, 449 ; 
island of New Guinea, Ko and 
Aru Islands, Mysol, Salwatty, 
and Waigiou inhabited almost 
exclusively by, 452 ; closely allied 
to the negroes of Africa, 454; on 
the crania and languages of the, 
459 et seq. 

Paradigalla carunciilata, 435 
Paradise birds, manner of shooting, 
337 ; scarcity of, in New Guinea, 
387 

Paradise pie of New Guinea, 435 
Paradisea, obtained in full plumage, 
354 

Paradisea regia, 339 
Paradisea rubra at Waigiou, 401, 
402; twenty-four fine specimens 
brought away, 410 
Paradiseidae (see Birds of Paradise) 
Parroquet, long-tailed, 95 
Parrots, 144 ; in Celebes, 209; of 
New Guinea, 441 
Peacock, the Java, 82 
Pearl shells, the chief staple of the 
Aru trade, 370 
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Pelali, bad account of, 295 ; journey 
to, 296 

Penrissen mountain, at the head 
of the Sarawak river, 55 
Peters, Mr., of Awaiya, 270 
Phal^nopsis grandiflora, 324 
Pheasant, great Argus, country of, 
25 

Pheasants, in Sumatra and Borneo, 
82 

Philippine Islands, 4 ; active and 
extinct volcanoes in, 5, 6 ; black 
woolly races of the, 452 
Phosphoric light, rushing streams 
of, 313 

Physical geography [sec Archipe- 

Pierfs, genus, 273 
Pig, wild, 11, 211 
Pigs, their power of swimnxing, 
301 

Pigeons, fruit, 92; various, 120, 
121 ; several species of, 144; of 
immense size, 320; of New 
Guinea, 441 

Pin, a strange novelty to the na¬ 
tives, 297 

Pirates, on the Batchian coast, 261; 
Sir J. Brooke’s suppression of, on 
the coast of Borneo, 261; on the 
coast of Aru, 333 ; attack the 
praus and murder the crews, 333, 
334 

Pitcher plant, on Mount Ophir, 24 ; 
water in, 24 ; the plant in Borneo, 

61, 107 

Pitta, genus, 298 
Pitta celehensis, 299 
Pitta gigas, a beautiful bird of 
Gilolo, 241 

Plants, on Mount Ophir {see Ferns, 
and Pitcher plant), 24, ^ 25; 
rhododendrons, 25 ; zingihera- 
ceous plants, 25 (see Durian, and 
Bamboo); on Pangerango moun¬ 
tain, 88-91; geographical distri¬ 
bution of, 90 ei seq. ; distribution 
of, in New Guinea, 445 
Plough, a native, 172,173 ; plough¬ 
ing, 172, 173 

Plumage of Birds of Paradise, 
changes of, 425 

Polynesia, an area of subsidence, 
45^ 


Polynesian races, 452 ef neq, ; on 
the crania and languages of the, 
459 seq. 

Pomali, or “taboo,” 149 

Poppa, map of, 392 ; diiiiciiltif\’4nt‘ar 
the island of, 394 cf srq. 

Portuguese, in Singapore, from 
Malacca, 16 ; in Malacca, 20 ; l«id 
government of, in Timor, 152; 
expelled from Teniate by tin* 
Dutch, 237 ; truly wonderful 
conq[nerors and colonizers, 325 

Pottery, carved tool for making, 
388, 389 

Frau, native, of Macassar, 31 0, 311 ; 
the crew, 311-314 ; captain and 
owner of the, 315; dangerous 
defects of the, 315; comforts of 
the, 326 

Primula imperialis in Java, 90 

Productions, natural, contrasts of, 
in the Malay Archipelago, S; 
peculiarities of position in certain 
localities, 8, 9 ; natural lueans 
of dispersal of, 9, 10 ; a siip|M>sal 
case of natural disjwirsal, 13 ; an 
exact parallel in the ^lalay An‘hi- 
pelago, 14 

Ptilonopus pulchellus, 402 

Ptilonopus superbiis, and P. iogas- 
ter, 259 

Ptiloris alberti, of North Australia, 
436 

Pumbuckle chief, in Lombock, 127 


R. 

Races, contrasts of, 15 ; two distinct, 
in the Archipelago, the Malays 
and Papuans, 16, 446 et seq. (see 
Malays, and Papuans): opinions 
of Humboldt and Pritchar<i, 35 ; 
indigenous race in the island of 
Ceram, 451 ; the Timorese, 451; 
the black woolly-haired races 
of the Philippines''and the Malay 
peninsula, 452; general view 
as to their origin and affini¬ 
ties, 452 et seq. ; the black Poly¬ 
nesian races, 453 ci seq^ ; general 
reflections on, 455 ei seq. ; on the 
crania and the languages of the, 
459 et seq. 
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Baffles, Sir Stamford, liis accoimt of 
the ruins of Java, 80 
Batalian vocabnlaiy, 465 
Regent bird of Australia, 435 
Rhinoceros in Malacca, 26 
Rifle birds of Australia, 434 
Robberies at Batchian, 255 
Rosenberg, Herr, 292; a German 
naturalist, 386 

Ross, Mr., an Englishman resident 
at Lombock, 127 
Rotti vocabulary, 467 
Rowan mountains, 55 
Ruatan, a river of Ceram, 272 ; 

difficulty of crossing, 272 
RuiAkau, village of, the highest in 
Minahasa, 188; coffee planta¬ 
tions, 190 hill vegetation, 190, 
191 (see Tonclano); missionaries 
in, 194 

Rusa hippelaphus of Java, 300 


S. 

Sago bread, mode of preparing the, 
290, 291 ; oven for baking, 291 
Sago district of East Ceram, 289 
Sago palm of Ceram, 289 ; washing 
of, 290; conversion into food 
with little labour, 292 
Sago trees, 275 ; of the Ke Islands, 
321 

Sahoe, village of, 242, 243 ; the in¬ 
habitants distinct from the Malay 
races, 243 

Sahoe vocabulary, 466 
Salayer Straits, 313 
Salayer vocabulary, 464 
Salibabo Islands, vocabulary of the, 
465 

Salvratty, map of, 392; island of, 
433 

Sandal wood, in Timor, 7, 153 
Sanguir Island, 4 
Sanguir Islands vocabulary, 465 
Saparua vocabulary, 466 
Sapi-utan, the, 202 ; description of, 
211 

Sarawak, 26 ; the author enter¬ 
tained at, hy Sir James Brooke, 
26, 27 ; gold-fields and coal- 
works, 27; the Sadong river 
and its tributaries, 27 ; head 


of the river of, 55 ; arrival at 
from the interior, 56; govern¬ 
ment of, by Sir James Bi’ooke, 
71, 72 

Sardinia and Corsica, natural pro¬ 
ductions peculiar to, 8 
Sassak vocabulary, 464 
Sassaks, the, aborigines of Loin- 
bock, 133 

Savu vocabulary, 467 
Scorpions, 357 

Screw pines on the Batchian coast, 
261 

Sea, contrasts in depths of, 7, 12 
Sea Gipsies, vocabulary of the, 467 
Seboran mountain, lower slopes of 
the, 54 

Semabang, a trip to, 40 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, 41 ; a I) yak house, 41 
Semioptera of the Moluccas, 306 
Senankan, Malay village, 54 
Senna, Malay village, character of 
the people, &c., 56 
Serpents, of immense sme, 297 
Servants, the author deserted by 
his, 288, 289 
Serwatty Islands, 4 
Sharks caught and 6ooked, 313 
Shells and fish, an unrivalled col¬ 
lection of, 231 
Sian vocabulary, 465 
Sickness of the author and his men, 
385 

Siliiita, in Mysol, 393 
Simia saty^eus, 31 

Simunjon river, 27 ; coal-works, 28 ; 
advantages of, good locality for 
insect collecting, 28 ; a iri]3 up 
the I’iver, 40 ; narrowness of thc^ 
stream, 40, 41 ; monkeys on the 
banks, 40 ; arrival at Seipabang, 
41 

Singapore, sketch of the town and 
island, 16; inhabitants of, amixiitl 
race, 16 ; commerce of, 16, 17 ; 
Chinese in, 16, 17 ; Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries, 17 ; character of the 
island, &c., 18 ; tigers and tiger- 
pits, 18 ; vegetation and insects, 
18, 19 

Skulls (see Crania) 

Slavery at Ternato, 239 ; abolition 
of, 240 

Sleeping shed, 272 
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Simko on hocard, 267 

SiiakoH, aft(T rain, in Mams, 184.; 

ill Aiiikoyiia, 228 
Sna])-sj)riiJ.^% in Onassa, 143 
Social posii.ioii of En^i^laiid, 456; 
its evils, 456 ; in a stain of noin- 
})arativG kavliavisiii, 457 
Bodos, Malay village, 55 
Bolonion Islands, 4 
Bolnr vocnlnilary, 467 
Sovon*', ill New (luinca, Mr. Allen’s 
voyago to, 437, 438 ; difliculties 
ciiGOunttn'ed a1., 438 ; rnggedness 
of tlio nouutry, 438, 439 
Sonvabaya, tlio cdiinf town of East 
Java, 76 

Spaniards, truly wonderful con- 
fjiierors and colonizers, 325 
Species, geographical <listrilnitioii 
of. 372, 373 

Spie.e, monopoly of the Entch [see 
Nutmeg) 

Spine trade of the Moluccas, 237 ; 

enormous ])rofita of the, 237 
Spine trees, district of the, 237 
Spidei's, 357 ; iminenao variety of, 
in the Am Islands, 330, 331 
Springs, hot, of Gidobos, 199 
StiuirreXs, 11 ; in Borneo, 30 ; tamo 
ones in the village of Palem- 
bang, 94 

St. John, Mr., account of a mias, 
48 

Sugar-palm (with iilato), 176, 177 ; 

drink made from, 177 
Sula fiber, 316 

Sula Islands, 298 ; vocabulary of 
the, 465 

Sumatra, in the line of the volcanic 
belt, 4, 5 ; volcanoes in, 5 ; a forest 
country, 5, 6 ; the orang confined 
to, aiul to Borneo, 44 ; pheasants 
in, 83; villages of, 96, 97 
Sumbawa, island of, 4 ; no forest 
in, 7 


T. 

Tabokan, a Malay village, 50 ; por¬ 
trait of a Ilyak youth, 50 ; as¬ 
sembling of men and boys to look 
at the author, 51 ; dross, &.e., of, 
51 j a visit from the ‘‘ Orang- 


Kaya,” or rich man of the tribe, 
51 ; sports of, 51 (,sv’^ Borotdi) 
Tanhlan, village of, 274 
Tanakaki, island of, 312 
Taiiysiptera, the genus, 349 
Tanysiptera acis, 299 
Taiiysiptera doris, 244 
Tanysiptera isis, 253 
Teliiti, village of, 275 
Teliiti and Hoya vocabularies, 400 
Teor, island of, 366, 413 
Teor vocabulary, 467 
Tern ate, island of, 4 ; amval at, 
234 ; mountains of, 234 ; town of, 
234 ; letter of introduction to Ikir. 
Buivenboden, known as the 
king of, 234 ; the author’s resi¬ 
dence at, 235 ; mountain of, 236 ; 
fruit-trees at, 236 ; fort of, 236; 
palace of the Sultan, 236 ; power 
and magnificence of the ancient 
Sultans, 236 ; spice trade of, 237 ; 
destruction of the spice trees 
of, 237 ; influence of the Butch 
established at, 237 ; earthquakes 
at, 238; the inhabitants are 
of three well-marked races, 238, 
239 ; slavery at, abolished, 240 ; 
return to, in a kora-kom, 266 ; 
andvad at, 267 ; poverty of, in arti¬ 
cles used by Europeans, 376; 
sketch map of, 411; voyage to, 
from Waigiou, 410 ; difficulties of 
the voyage, 412 et seq. 

Ternate vocabulary, 465 
Teto vocabulary, 467 
Therates labiata, 324 
Thieving, trial and punishment for, 
336 

Thrushes, fruit, 11, 12; leaf, 12; 

gi’ound, 121 ; beauty of, 121 
Tides, curious phenomena attend¬ 
ing, 412 

Tidore, island of, 4; volcanic cone 
of, 234 ; village of, 245; Sultan 
of, 405 

Tidore vocabulary, 465 
Tiger, in Singapore, 18 ; 

and dinner’s of, 18 ; in Malacca, 
26 ; tiger-cats in Borneo, 30; a 
tiger-hunt, 82 , 

Timor, volcano in, 5 ; n<^ forest in, 
6 ; common trees of, 7; extent, 
&c., of, 141 {see Conpang, and 
I* 1 
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Belli) ; inountainecrs of, 149,150 ; 
value of the island, 151, 152; 
races of, 451 ; races of the islands 
west of, 451 

Timor gronxi of islands, natural 
history of, 155 ct my. ; birds in, 
155-158 ; fauna, 159, ICO ; niain- 
malia, 160, 161 
Timor vocabulary, 467 
Tobacco, exebangeil for insects, 323 
Tobo, village of, 276 
Todiramphus diops, 239 
Toinboro, voIi*aiio of, 4; great 
eruption of, 4 
Toinolion vocabulary, 465 
Toinore, colony from, 254; people 
of East Celebes, 298 
Tomore vocabulary, 464 
Toudano, village of, in Celebes, 193 ; 
waterfall at, 193 ; from Tondaiio 
to Kakas [icliwli ,9^jc) 

Tower, Mr., an Englishman resi¬ 
dent in Menado, 185 
Trade, in Lombock, 135 [see Cen¬ 
sus) ; the magic that keeps all 
at peace, 336 ; very considerable 
at Bobbo, 368 

Tree, large, at Modjo-kerto, in Java, 
77 

Tree ferns, of immense size, 333 
Tree-kangaroos, 386 
Tricondyla aptera, 325 
Tripang, produce of, 388 
Trogons, 11, 12 

Tropidorhynclxi of the Moluccas, 
strong and active birds, 306 
Tropidorliynchiis bouruensis, 306 ; 

T. subcornutus, 306 
Tropidorhynebus fuscicapillus, 244 
Turks, extravagant ideas of, enter¬ 
tained by the Malay Arehi 2 )ela- 
gans, 283 

TJ. 

Untowaii mountains, 55 
ITta, island of, 281 

y. 

Yaiqueno vocahiilarj^ 467 
Vanda lowii, the plant, in Borneo, 
62, 63 


AVgetation, contrasts of, in the 
?>lalay Archijxidago, 6 ; EuvojM'an, 
in Java, 89, 90 ;■ in Timor, 152 ; 
in evdebes, 190 

A^’illages of the Sumatran Malays, 
96 ; pretty villages in Celebes, 
187 

A^iolets, &c., in Java, 90 
A^iverra tangalnnga, 300 
A^iverra zebetlia, 259 
A’’ocabnlaries, list of, collected, 464 
ef seq, 

A’^olcaiiic and non-volcaiiic islands, 
contrasts of, 3-6 ; volcanic belt, 
course and extent of, 4, 6, 14 
Volcanoes, 3-6 ; mud, 199 ; view of 
the volcano at Bali, 219, 220 ; 
in Amboyiia, 224; of the Malay 
Islands, 246; elevation and de- 
2 )ression of the land arising from, 
247, 248 

Vorkai river, 370 
A^orkay, map of, 338 


AAh 

AValiai, village of, 276 ; arrival at, 
292 

AA^aliai vocabulary, 466 
AVaidono, district chief in Java, 
78 _ 

AVaigiou, island of, 6 ; voyage from 
Ceram to, 391; map of, 392; 
diihcultics of approaching, 398 ,* 
lost servants recovered, 400 j 
arrival at, 400 ; Birds of Paradise 
at, 402; inclement xyeatiier at, 
403; the inhabitants a mixed 
race, 404 ; their language entirely 
Papuan, 404 ; collections obtained 
in, 409 ; voyage from, to Ternate, 
410 ct seq.; sketch map of the 
voyage, 411; difiicnlties of the 
voyage, 412 et seq, 

AVamma, village of, 328 
AVangi-wangi, island of, 813 
AVanumhai, village of, 347; 
lodgings at, 347 ; savage inhabi¬ 
tants of, 348; ini-iuisitiveness of 
the natives, 350 at seq. ; legend 
respecting, 358, 359 ; the aiitlioris 
mysterious character, 359 ; war 
among the natives, 359, 360 ; 
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departure from, S60 ; the people 
X)erfeet savages, 367 
Warus-wariia, villuifc of, 2S8 ; tli(i 
country around, 202 
AVarzborgcii, Captain Herr, ohlains 
a house for the author, 327 
'Watelai Chanutd, 345, 34G 
Walelai river, 3/0 , 

AYatev, seareity of, 397 
AVayapo, village of, 265 
AYayapo voeahulary, 465 
A\’’aypoti, loeality of, 295; the 
author’s house at, 297 ; ignorani'e 
of the natives, 29S 
AYeapoiis of rvar, 360 
^Yeste^ll Islands, xesemhlance to 
Asia, 11 

AYokan, island of, 332 ; map of, 
338 


AYoiiosaloin, road to, 70 ; position 
of, 82; iioti I for its ptM o ks,, 
S3 ; I'ollei tioiiN in, S:» 
Wood-horing iie^o) t*., ;ui.% 
AYoodperkeix 11, 12, 2o0 
AYords, nini', s-Iot tious of, ju lUty- 
niin* languug**'^, Id'', IdO 
AYords, oui' hundivil and 
in thivtv-thr»M* luiignaut*-^, 17'* 
493 


E. 

Eingiheraecons x»lunts, 25 
Zollinger, the Diitoh naturalid, lo" 
aerount of the idaud of Ikih, 
155 


THE END. 
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